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The  Mastery  of  Abundance 


Editor's  Note:  'The  Culture  of  Abundance'  by  E.  Merrill  Boot,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  was  specially  written  for  Tech- 
nocracy Magazine  A-ll,  April,  1938.  A  portion  of  this  article  is  re- 
printed here.  The  culture  of  the  past  has  been  the  culture  of  toil,  pov- 
erty, starvation  and  misery.  The  culture  of  tomorrow  must  be  some- 
thing new,  and  its  general  form  will  be  laid  down  by  the  pattern  of 
technology  on  this  Continent.  Our  art,  our  philosophy,  our  literature 
must  be  a  reflection  of  the  technology  and  the  abundance  of  the  New 
America. 


TECHNOCRACY  proves  in 
theory  what  in  practice  it  will 
provide — abundance.  It  points 
to  the  great  four-lane  highway  in- 
to the  future,  which  man  has  con- 
structed but  which  he  refuses  to 
use,  and  says:  'Why  do  you 
bump  over  detours  of  depression 
and  debt  and  political  revolution 
and  fascism  and  war,  when  you 
might  drive  the  supercharged  car 
of  Technocracy  into  the  future 
that  is  already  here?  See,  the 
road  is  built! 

If  humanity  is  not  merely  to 
endure  in  retrogression  but  to 
continue  in  living  growth,  that 
question  must  be  answered  by 
obeying  it.  And  it  will  be  obeyed. 
Human  need  is  a  passenger  that 
will  not  consent  forever  to  be 
jolted  into  deeper  ruts  and  mud- 
dier by-ways:  the  driver  will  have 
to  relinquish  the  wheel  if  he  re- 
fuses, through  ignorance  or  de- 
sign, to  take  the  obvious  road. 
Abundance  is  here;  the  mastery 
of  abundance  must  come. 

But  that  is  not  my  concern  now. 
I  take  present  abundance  for 
granted  and  future  mastery  of 
abundance  for  granted,  and  turn 
to  a  question  that  as  yet  has 
scarcely  been  asked  and  cer- 
tainly never  answered:  What  will 
be  the  culture  of  abundance? 

The   great   mistake   of    the   cul- 


ture which  we  now  call  'modern' 
is  that  it  looks  backward  toward 
death  and  not  forward  toward 
birth.  It  regards  the  present  as  a 
Finis  at  the  end  of  a  book;  it  does 
not  realize  that  the  present  is 
s  imply  the  notes  for  the  first 
chapter  of  a  book  that  is  about  to 
be  written. 

The  new  era, — in  accordance 
with  the  earth's  mystical  recipro- 
cation of  material  and  spiritual, — 
will  both  create  and  be  created 
by  a  new  culture.  It  will  be  both 
dynamo  and  symbol.  Its  mood 
will  be  based  upon  man's  mas- 
tery of  abundance;  it  will  itself 
integrate  and  crown  economic 
abundance  with  spiritual  exuber- 
ance. It  will  free  itself  from  the 
present  tensions,  in  order  that  it 
may  grow  into  a  new  intensity  of 
life.  It  will  cease  to  be  self- 
conscious,  and  will  become  life- 
conscious.  It  will  be  the  outward 
and  audible  expression  of  man's 
physical  mastery  of  the  world. 

It  will  turn  away  from  an  em- 
phasis on  death,  the  end,  it  will 
turn  toward  birth  and  the  begin- 
ning. It  will  cease  to  be  the  cul- 
ture of  night;  it  will  be  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sun. 

Let  us  see  the  characteristic 
style  of  this  culture  of  abundance 
as  it  has  already  begun,  quietly 
and    unnoticed,   in   the   arts   that 


deal  with  material  things:  in 
transportation,  architecture,  tech- 
nology. We  must  look  at  these 
first,  and  away  from  art  and  phi- 
losophy, in  order  that  eventually 
we  may  look  at  art  and  philos- 
ophy more  wisely  and  creatively. 
Consider  the  new  technology: 
airplanes,  streamlined  trains,  au- 
tomobiles; really  modern  factories 
(those  with  electric  machinery), 
clean,  noiseless,  full  of  the  power 
and  the  glory;  hydro-electricity 
on  a  Continental  scale;  modern 
city  planning,  functional  and  air- 
conditioned  buildings;  the  latest 
libraries  and  schools  functional 
with  sun  and  air;  beautifully  or- 
ganized large-scale  farms.  In 
them,  and  not  as  yet  in  literature 
(do  we  find  this  style). 

The  age  of  poverty  was  like  a 
tree  planted  in  sandy  soil  that 
must  use  all  its  energy  or  most 
of  its  energy  simply  to  grow  at  all. 
The  age  of  abundance  will  be 
like  a  tree  planted  in  rich  soil, 
that  can  grow  without  strain  and 
can  bourgeon  freely  into  beauty 
of  flower  and  splendor  of  fruit. 

Having  mastered  the  riddle  of 
how  to  make  a  living,  man  will 
face  the  adventure  of  making  a 
life.  He  will  rise  from  the  three 
dimensions  of  practicality  and 
time,  into  a  fourth  dimension  of 
creative  being.  He  will  master 
the  way  of  all  flesh;  he  will  be 
ready  at  last  for  the  way  of  all 
spirit. 

Shall  we  not,  with  Whitman, 
bid  our  daring  souls  to  shake  out 
more  canvas,  and  to  sail  on,  sail 
on,  till  we  see  the  surf  flashing 
white  round  the  San  Salvador  of 
the  new  culture,  and  touch,  our- 
selves, the  second  America? 
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Your  World  of  Tomorrow 


Americans  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  amazing  discoveries  of  science 
and  research  are  being  withheld  from  them.  This  and  our  declining  standard 
of  living  despite  the  promises  of  free  enterprisers  are  compelling  action  to- 
ward a  new  design  of  social  operation. 


WHENEVER  a  new  discovery  is  made  in  the 
field  of  science  and  news  of  it  is  published 
in  the  press,  it  is  always  pointed  out  that 
here  is  another  example  of  'free  enterprise'  in  ac- 
tion and  that  the  new  product  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  industry,  creating  new  jobs  and  em- 
ploying thousands.  It  is  invariably  claimed  that 
under  no  other  system  could  we  ever  have  these 
wonderful  things.  Suppose  we  examine  a  few  re- 
cent discoveries — made  during  the  past  few  years 
— and  analyze  your  prospects  of  getting  the  benefit 
of  them  under  our  present  Price  System. 

Scientific  discoveries  have  been  coming  so  thick 
and  fast  during  the  past  few  years  that  we  are  no 
longer  amazed  at  anything.  Many  of  the  things  we 
take  for  granted  in  this  wonderful  age  in  which  we 
live,  not  so  many  years  ago  would  have  seemed  to 
belong  in  the  field  of  black  magic  or  alchemy.  Re- 
search into  the  fields  of  electricity  and  chemistry 
alone,  coupled  with  our  amazing  engineering  skill, 
has  resulted  in  discoveries  that,  if  put  to  unre- 
stricted use,  could  revolutionize  our  lives.  Who,  to- 
day, can  say  that  anything  is  impossible?  Let's 
take  a  look  at  a  few  of  the  more  significant  discov- 
eries and  study  their  effect  upon  our  present  social 
structure. 

First,  let's  go  back  a  few  years  to  the  discovery 
of  an  amazing  new  synthetic,  neoprene.  Eleven 
years  ago,  it  was  predicted  that  this  Du  Pont  syn- 
thetic rubber  would  outlast  natural  rubber  10  years 
to  one — or  better.  One  can  only  imagine  the  con- 
sternation in  the  ranks  of  the  rubber  industry  when 
this  announcement  was  made.  Since  then,  Neo- 
prene has  undergone  extensive  and  exhaustive  tests. 


Du  Pont  chemists,  analyzing  these  ten-year  tests, 
find  that  their  earlier  enthusiastic  predictions  have 
been  fully  borne  out  by  high  performance  under 
service  conditions.  New  data  discloses  the  effect 
on  appearance,  tensile  strength,  and  durability  of 
commercial  products  designed  for  exposure  to  di- 
rect sunlight  for  extended  periods.  Both  natural 
rubber  products  and  Neoprene  were  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  10  years  and  7  months.  The  natural 
rubber  is  reported  to  have  cracked  so  extensively 
as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  service  while  Neoprene 
showed  practically  no  sign  of  deterioration.  Put  to 
tests,  it  was  found  that  the  Neoprene  retained  72 
percent  of  its  original  tensile  strength  and  85  per- 
cent of  its  original  stretch. 

A  REASONABLE  REQUEST 

'Well,'  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Public,  'Let's  have 
our  tires  and  other  rubber  goods  made  of  Neoprene 
from  now  on.'  And  a  very  reasonable  reguest,  too. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  barriers  in  the  way — the 
usual  barriers  to  be  found  in  all  phases  of  Price 
System  operations.  For  instance,  some  time  ago, 
Ray  Tucker  wrote  in  his  column  'News  Behind  the 
News:' 

Uncle  Sam  will  soon  sit  down  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  war-built  synthetic  rubber 
industry  to  decide  whether  American  tour- 
ists and  workers  shall  ride  on  tires  of  the  ar- 
tificial product  made  in  the  United  States  or 
travel  to  pleasure  resorts  and  places  of 
business  on  fabrics  imported  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  British  Malaya.  Our  diplo- 
mats, realizing  that  a  war-torn  Britain  needs 
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the  income  from  this  source,  will  advocate  a 
return  to  the  pre-war  system  ot  purchase. 
Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  F.D.R.  gave  for- 
mer prime  minister  Churchill  an  off-the- 
record  promise  that  he  would  liquidate  the 
synthetic  industry  and  buy  from  the  British. 

The  average  American,  uninformed  in  the  devi- 
ous ways  of  Price  System  methods,  would  not  find 
it  difficult  to  choose.  He  would  naturally  decide 
on  the  method  of  production  that  would  give  him 
the  best  results.  But  business  has  other  ideas.  First, 
we  must  support  the  economies  of  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  from 
us.  Then,  again,  a  tire  that  will  last  ten  times  as 
long  as  one  made  from  the  natural  product  is  un- 
thinkable from  the  standpoint  of  business.  Where's 
the  profit  in  turning  out  that  kind  of  merchandise? 
Any  good  businessman  knows  that  one  of  the  prime 
essentials  of  successful — that  is,  profitable — busi 
ness  operation  is  to  make  merchandise  that  will 
wear  out  quickly  so  that  it  has  to  be  replaced.  How 
else  can  he  keep  his  factories  going  and  provide 
jobs?  So  don't  look  forward  too  hopefully  to  riding 
on  Neoprene  tires.  Of  course,  if  the  formula  for 
Neoprene,  like  that  for  Nylon,  can  be  'doctored'  so 
that  the  resulting  tire  will  last  about  as  long  as  our 
present  tires — or  maybe  just  a  little  longer,  to  give 
it  a  competitive  advantage — t  hen  you  might  get 
Neoprene  tires.    But  in  that  case,  what's  the  use? 

WILL  IT  PROVIDE  JOBS? 

About  a  year  ago  'Teflon'  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  public  prints.  Teflon  is  a  new  plastic 
and  apparently  impervious  to  anything.  No  acid 
has  been  found  that  will  touch  it.  It  retains  its 
strength  and  form  at  higher  temperatures  than  any 
other  organic  material.  Teflon  is  another  Du  Pont 
product  and  was  manufactured  for  special  military 
uses  during  the  war.  Its  most  spectactular  use  to 
date  has  been  in  jet  propulsion  engines,  where  it  is 
the  only  plastic  that  will  stand  up  under  the  high 
temperatures  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Radar  and 
television  are  among  other  important  fields  in  which 
it  is  solving  serious  problems,  principally  as  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  insulating  wires.  In  the  jet  en- 
gines it  serves  for  gaskets  and  wire  insulation  and 
remains  unharmed  by  temperatures  ranging  up  to 
575  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  tests,  it  was  subjected 
to  such  a  temperature  for  three  months  continu- 
ously, yet  showed  virtually  no  degradation,  but  re- 
tained all  its  useful  properties. 


And  so  here  again  is  a  product  that  shows  every 
indication  of  being  socially  and  industrially  impor- 
tant. But  how  will  it  affect  our  present  economic 
system?  Will  it  provide  more  jobs?  Can  it  be  ex- 
tensively used?  Let's  see.  In  the  first  place,  as  we 
told  you,  Du  Pont  makes  it.  Here  is  a  vast  indus- 
trial organization — one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
It  already  has  the  facilities  for  turning  out  the  prod- 
uct and  is,  in  fact,  doing  so  to  a  limited  extent. 
There  will  be  no  new  industry  created  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  Teflon  any  more  than  there  will  be  for 
Neoprene.  It  can  be  made  by  existing  facilities, 
and  with  perhaps  a  mere  handful  of  additional  em- 
ployees. On  the  other  hand,  what  will  both  these 
products  do  to  those  industries  whose  products  they 
will  displace  and  render  obsolete?  Teflon  can  be 
used  with  much  better  results  for  hydrochloric  acid 
systems,  pump  gaskets,  high  temperature  heating 
systems,  tubing  and  piping  for  chemical  plants, 
distillation  equipment  for  acids,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
special  insulation.  In  automobiles  it  will  provide 
the  ignition  system  with  wiring  that  will  not  'short 
out'  under  adverse  weather  and  temperature  con- 
ditions. What  will  happen  to  the  industries  now 
supplying  these  needs — and  their  thousands  of  em- 
ployees? We  leave  it  to  you  to  figure  out  the  an- 
swer. 

And  now  for  one  more  example  of  the  amazing 
work  being  done  by  our  scientists.  A  tiny  pinpoint 
of  light  equal  to  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  brilli- 
ance of  the  sun  and  involving  a  new  trend  in  light 
research,  has  been  developed  by  W.  D.  Bucking- 
ham and  C.  R.  Deibert,  Western  Union  Engineers. 
A  tiny  glow  is  emitted  from  a  crater  of  molten  metal 
only  three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  device  that  does  this  is  no  larger  than  the 
smallest  radio  tube  used  in  the  average  home  re- 
ceiver. Very  dark  glasses  must  be  worn  to  protect 
the  eyes  if  one  wishes  to  look  at  the  "lamp"  in  ac- 
tion. It  generates  far  more  light  and  less  heat 
than  ordinary  incandescent  bulbs,  hence  its  effi- 
ciency is  far  greater. 

WE  DO  NOT! 

Now  suppose  the  principle  involved  in  this  dis- 
covery is  applied  to  the  whole  field  of  illumination. 
Do  we  establish  a  new  industry  and  employ  thou- 
sands? We  do  not!  We  merely  eliminate  obsolete 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  bulbs  and  the  indus- 
try that  makes  them! — not  overnight,  naturally,  but 
in  the  long  run.    But  what  is  far  more  likely  to  hap- 
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pen  is  that  one  of  the  present  large  manufacturers 
of  light  bulbs  will  buy  the  patent  and  suppress  it 
or  limit  the  use  of  the  light  to  the  scientific  research 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  Even  the 
fluorescent  light  has  been  limited  in  use  in  order  to 
maintain  the  consumption  of  electric  power.  That 
is  the  way  of  business  and  the  Price  System. 

So  let's  not  get  too  excited  about  the  wonderful 
things  promised  us  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 
You  are  not  likely  to  benefit  to  any  great  degree  as 
long  as  the  Price  System  remains  as  our  method 
of  social  operation.  Too  many  toes  get  stepped  on; 
too  many  investments  must  be  considered;  too 
many  established  interests  are  affected.  But  we 
are  arriving  at  the  point  when  Americans  realize 
that  these  amazing  discoveries  and  the  wonderful 
'World  of  Tomorrow'  they  make  possible,  are  being 
withheld  from  them.  This,  together  with  their  stead- 
ily declining  standard  of  living  despite  the  glowing 
promises  of  free  enterprisers,  is  compelling  us  to 
go  into  action  and  install  the  social  design  that  will 
take  the  chains  off  science  and  release  these  won- 
ders for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

MORE  DOLLAR  PATRIOTISM 

In  the  design  of  the  North  American  Technate, 
as  prepared  by  Technocracy,  a  special  research 
seguence  is  set  up  to  provide  for  the  constant  re- 
search that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  remain  dy- 
namic. We  are  freguently  told  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  with  its  profit  motive,  is  the  only  way 
to  provide  the  necessary  incentive  for  research. 
Last  year  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  but  businessmen  pointed  out  that 
while  the  proposed  bill  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  a  Government  agency  to  spur 
the  basic  research  which  has  been  lagging  in  the 
United  States,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
'sharp,  wilful  and  unnecessary  discouragement  to 
essential  military  research  by  depriving  industrial 
organizations  working  on  defense  contracts  of  any 
patent  rights  in  their  discoveries.'  This  looks  like 
another  excellent  example  of  the  dollar  patriotism 
that  marked  the  activities  of  our  business  through- 
out the  course  of  the  war.  If  money  is  the  only  in- 
centive to  serve  one's  country,  then  the  system  that 
provides  it  should  be  replaced  by  something  better. 

In  the  North  American  Technate,  the  work  of 
our  various  research  groups,  public  or  private, 
would  be  incorporated  in  the  Research  Seguence 
and  would  be   under  the   direction  and   control  of 
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those  men  and  women  now  engaged  in  that  activ- 
ity. But  it  would  no  longer  be  for  the  particular 
benefit  and  profit  of  a  private  corporation.  Under 
such  a  method  of  operation,  discoveries  such  as 
Neoprene,  Teflon  and  many  others  would  be  devel- 
oped .tested  and,  if  found  socially  useful,  would  be 
immediately  put  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all.  To 
say  there  would  be  no  incentive  would  be  ridicul- 
ous. The  pages  of  history  are  filled  with  the  rec- 
ords of  scientific  research  conducted  without 
thought  of  personal  gain  but  simply  because  the 
men  and  women  concerned  WANTED  to  do  that 
kind  of  work.  The  pages  of  American  history  in 
the  future  will  be  records  of  even  greater  discov- 
eries because  there  will  no  longer  exist  the  financial 
interference  that  is  a  constant  barrier  to  scientific 
research  today. 

And  when  this  is  done — when  the  Technate  has 
become  a  living,  dynamic  reality — you  and  I,  all  of 
us,  will  share  egually  in  the  abundant  life  made 
possible  for  North  Americans  by  the  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  live.  Here  on  this  Con- 
tinent we  have  everything  necessary  to  a  truly 
great  civilization — a  civilization  free  from  the  petty 
chicanery  and  chiseling  of  a  Price  System.  Further- 
more, we  must  build  that  civilization  or  perish  in 
the  collapse  of  a  social  system  that  even  now  is  in 
its  last  days.  The  scarcity  so  vital  to  its  existence 
cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely  and  eventually 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  choose  between  social 
chaos  and  a  scientific  method  of  social  operation — 
the  North  American  Technate. 

Americans,  the  choice  is  sguarely  up  to  you; 
but  to  make  an  intelligent  decision  you  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  social  system  in  which  you  live. 
You  must  understand  why  it  cannot  provide  you 
with  the  countless  wonders  which  you  KNOW  are 
technically  possible.  And  you  must  know  the  de- 
sign of  social  operation  which  alone  can  give  you 
these  things — a  scientific,  non-price  social  system — 
Technocracy,  YOUR  world  of  tomorrow. 

—Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


COVER  PICTURE 

Workmen  placing  timbers  in  the  Bacon  tun- 
nel, five  miles  south  of  Coulee  City,  Wash- 
ington.   See  article  'The  Delvers,'  on  page  10. 
—Photo  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 


Adventure  In  Futility 


ONE  YEAR  TRAINING  IN  PERFECTION  OF  THE  MANEUVER  KNOWN  AS 
'SQUADS  RIGHT  TO  REPEL  ATOM  INVASION. 


The  moon  having  varied  from  its  orbit, 
tending  to  become  a  menace  to  the  earth, 
military  geniuses  in  Washington  are  about 
to  dispatch  space  ships  with  cargoes  of 
mice  to  eat  up  the  green  cheese  and  thus 
save  the  earth  from  catastrophe. 

WORLD  War  II  had  ended  on  the  eastern 
front  due  to  a  fortuitous  time  element:  the 
scientists  of  Germany  were  a  year  late  in 
the  perfection  of  the  controlled  rocket.  Japan  was 
being  slowly  beaten  to  her  knees.  B-29's  were  dev- 
astating Japanese  cities  through  use  of  the  im- 
proved fire  bomb.  The  Japanese  navy  had  been 
swept  from  the  seas  as  a  result  of  the  United  States 
Navy's  use  of  radar  in  fire  control. 

Three  B-29's  flying  at  moderate  height  ap- 
proached Hiroshima  and  were  ignored  by  the  de- 
fenders of  that  city,  as  observation  planes.  A  sin- 
gle bomb  emerged  from  the  bomb  doors  of  one 
plane  and  slanted  downward.  The  citizens  of  Hi- 
roshima did  not  bother  to  seek  shelters,  for  one 
bomb  was  considered  relatively  harmless. 

In  this  they  were  mistaken.  The  single  bomb 
devstated  the  city.  The  atom  bomb  had  arrived, 
following  in  ordered  seguence  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  bomb  was  not  an  iso- 
lated experiment,  Nagasaki  also  was  destroyed. 
Japan  sued  for  peace,  then  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally. The  knell  of  war  had  sounded — or  so  it 
seemed. 

The  horrible  aftermath  of  the  atomic  explosion 
was  described  fully  by  war  correspondents.  The 
radioactivity  lingering  for  an  extensive  period  after 
the  atom  split  rendered  rescue  work  perilous.  The 
after  effects  upon  the  victims  were  so  horrible  as  to 
make  other  atrocities  of  warfare  seem  mild  by  com- 
parison. 

The  atom  bombs  that  fell  at  Hiroshima  and  Na- 


gasaki were  barely  out  of  the  experimental  stage. 
How  much  more  potent  must  be  those  now  being 
manufactured!     And  what  of  those  of  the  future? 

Scientists  who  worked  in  the  development  of  the 
atom  bomb  have  repeatedly  stated  that  there  is  no 
defense  against  it.  Scientists  obviously  know  noth- 
ing about  such  matters.  Despite  t  h  e  scientists' 
gloomy  predictions,  a  defense  has  already  been 
discovered.  And  by  whom?  Naturally  by  the  po- 
liticians— Universal  training  of  the  nation's  youth  is 
the  answer! 

This  is  the  plan: 

Upon  completion  of  high  school  or  on  reaching 
twenty  years  of  age  if  in  high  school,  otherwise  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  each  youth  is  conscripted  into 
the  military  service.  The  first  six  months  is  to  be 
devoted  to  basic  t  r  a  i  n  i  n  g — learning  how  to  do 
'squads  right,'  shoulder  arms,  to  distinguish  chow 
call  from  reveille,  and  to  carry  forty  pounds  on  a 
twenty-mile  hike. 

The  second  six  months,  the  young  man  will  have 
a  choice  of  the  following:  Military  school;  enlist- 
ment in  the  armed  force  s  for  18  months  to  4  years; 
ROTC  course  in  college,  4  years;  National  Guard 
enlistment,  3  years;  Service  academies,  4  years; 
vocational  training — industrial  school,  on  job  train- 
ing, and  must  serve  some  time  with  armed  forces, 
up  to  five  years;  enlisted  reserve,  one  month  each 
year  for  six  years. 

This  is  the  basic  defense  against  the  atom  bomb 
set  up  by  President  Truman's  advisory  commission 
on  military  training.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
June  1,  states: 

There  are  a  few  incidentals  recommended, 
for  instance: 

1 — A  strong,  healthy  and  informed  nation 
— This  is  our  Number  1  security  reguire- 
ment.  It  is  the  bedrock  on  which  all  our 
military  preparations  depend.  The  vigor 
and  vitality  of  our  democracy,  as  expressed 
in  improved  health,  education,  productivity 
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and  morale  of  the  American  people,  are  ol 
paramount   importance,   not  only  tor   our- 
selves but  also  for  millions  subject  to  the 
deception  of  totalitarian  philosophy. 
Well,  well! 

The  second  recommendation  advises  a  strong 
intelligence  service.  An  explanation  of  the  term  is 
needed.  The  commission  does  not  recommend 
raising  the  intelligence  guotient  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  futility  of  such  a  recommendation,  no  doubt, 
was  realized.  The  term  as  urged  appertains  to  the 
Cloak  and  Dagger  Club  that  ferrets  out  the  base 
design  of  enemy,  or  potentially  enemy,  countries. 

The  third  recommendation  has  more  meat.  Sci- 
entific research  and  development  are  suggested.  If 
the  scientific  approach  to  the  whole  problem  were 
developed  all  the  recommendations  could  well  be 
forgotten.  Of  course  what  the  Commission  has  in 
mind  is  the  expansion  of  the  science  departments 
of  the  universities  by  subsidizing  students  and  mak- 
ing available  more  laboratory  eguipment. 

The  fourth  recommendation  appertains  to  indus- 
trial mobilization.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  suggested  a  plan  along  these  lines,  at 
the  inception  of  World  War  II,  which  was  wholly 
ignored.  That  plan  was  known  as  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money.  This 
is  not  exactly  what  the  Commission  has  in  mind. 

HOW  TO  GET  OUT 

The  Commission  recommends  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  war  plants,  with  some  of  them  built  under- 
ground. The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  going 
underground  would  permit  the  production  of  war 
materiel  while  the  atom  bombs  exploded  above. 
Scientists  already  have  advised  that  there  is  no 
safety  in  such  methods  unless  the  entire  plant  is 
incased  in  lead.  Even  then  just  how  anyone  would 
get  out  is  a  problem,  for  radioactive  heavier-than- 
air  gases  would  block  escape  even  though  a  means 
for  their  exclusion  were  devised. 

The  other  recommendations  are  similar  to  those 
advanced  prior  to  the  Second  World  W  a  r — large 
air  force,  army  and  navy. 

The  atomic  warfare  visualized  by  most  writers 
on  the  subject  is  dismissed  as  being  twenty-five 
years  in  the  future.  It  seems  hardly  realistic  to 
state  that  the  push-button  war  of  guided  missiles 
is  that  far  away.  Experimentation  extended  beyond 
that  of  the  Germans,  although  hush-hush,  must  by 
now  have  extended  the  range  of  guided  missiles. 


From  a  non-military  angle  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends providing  a  wholesome,  moral  and  re- 
ligious environment.  This  is  to  be  superintended 
by  a  civilian  board  of  educators,  who  are  to  see 
that  democratic  training  is  instilled  into  the  trainees. 
In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the  training  in  mili- 
tary philosophy  and  concepts  the  youth  of  the  land 
are  to  be  given  a  thorough  indoctrination  into  the 
ideology  of  the  Price  System.  This  will  prevent 
them  from  listening  to  the  siren  call  of  the  com- 
munists. It  also  will  delay  their  appreciation  of  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  present  method  of 
social  control  on  this  Continent. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  no  special  stress  is  placed 
on  the  problem  of  financing  universal  training.  No 
concern  was  felt  regarding  money  matters  during 
the  late  war.  We  are  accustomed  to  passing  laws 
creating  money.  Nevertheless  this  is  an  element 
that  will  have  full  effect  on  the  Congress  when  the 
measure  comes  up  for  consideration.  The  present 
Congress  is  committed  to  balancing  the  budget,  re- 
ducing the  public  debt,  and  also  lowering  the  taxes. 
There  are  other  money  problems  facing  the  Con- 
gress, such  as  furnishing  the  little  countries  with 
enough  money  to  stop  their  ears  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  Messrs.  Stalin,  et  al. 

The  universal  training  program  will  cost  between 
$1,750,000,000  and  $2,000,000,000,  added  to  approx- 
imately $12,000,000,000,  for  the  armed  services. 

Congress  will  find  that  the  main  drawback  to  the 
proposal  is  the  destination  of  the  money.  The  few 
large  corporations  that  do  most  of  the  producing 
will  profit  only  indirectly.  The  major  portion  of  the 
money  will  go  to  the  little  people.  While  this  is  a 
good  method  of  staving  off  a  recession  it  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  republican  party, 
which  advocate  getting  government  money  direct. 
Universal  training  smacks  too  much  of  New  Deal- 
ism  after  the  manner  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

A  PROBLEM  OF  SCIENCE 

The  defense  of  this  Continent  is  a  problem  of 
science,  not  of  politics  or  finance.  The  recent  war 
was  won  by  the  scientists,  though,  as  usual,  the  po- 
liticians, the  military  men,  the  business  men  and 
the  bankers  took  the  credit. 

Radar-controlled  antiaircraft  guns  minimized  the 
aerial  attack  on  Britain  and  was  the  only  defense 
against  rockets. 

Radar-controlled  guns  sank  the  Japanese  navy. 
Fire  bombs  burned  cities.    The  devices  of  the  scien- 
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tists  kept  the  allies  a  step  ahead  of  the  enemy  all 
during  the  war,  with  the  culmination  in  the  atom 
bomb.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  without 
war  to  remove  the  restraints  of  money,  the  atom 
bomb  and  the  release  of  atom  power — which  is  the 
real  benefit  to  mankind  of  this  scientific  discovery 
— would  not  have  been  discovered  for  many  years 
to  come. 

This  experience  clearly  should  point  the  way  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  problem  of  defense.  Further, 
it  should  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  our  social 
problems.  Scientists  are  hampered,  often  ham- 
strung, by  the  restraints  of  the  Price  System.  Dis- 
coveries are  released  or  restrained  in  relation  to 
profit  for  the  few  rather  than  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Why  not  give  scientists  a  chance  to  devise  a 
method  of  bringing  the  social  order  into  balance 
with  the  technological  world  in  which  we  live? 
Technocracy  Inc.  already  has  supplied  the  blue- 
print for  a  technological  operation  of  our  social  or- 
der, but  is  claims  no  ownership  in  the  plan. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  guite  willing  for  an  inde- 
pendent group  of  scientists  to  carry  on  an  investi- 
gation, secure  in  the  knowledge  that  any  survey 
of  measurable  facts  can  bring  but  one  result.     But 


let  this  investigation  be  confined  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  operation  of  our  social  order  in  the 
age  in  which  we  live;  not  an  attempt  to  find  a 
method  of  Price  System  operation  that  will  delay 
chaos  a  few  short  years. 

The  commission  on  universal  training  is  only  an- 
other adventure  in  futility.  Such  adventures  are 
the  rule.  Commissions,  educators,  columnists  and 
political  prestidigators  rush  into  public  print  with 
palliatives  and  panaceas  that  have  no  more  valid- 
ity in  solving  the  grave  problems  of  our  time  than 
has  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  or  the 
prattling  of  babes  in  the  cradle. 

The  number  1  security  reguirement  of  a  strong, 
united,  healthy  and  informed  nation  can  be 
achieved — but  not  by  universal  training.  It  can  be 
achieved  by  a  technological  control  of  a  technolog- 
ical social  order  and  by  no  other  means.  Commis- 
sions come  and  commissions  go  but  an  electric  light 
burns  only  if  the  laws  of  science  are  complied  with. 
Until  the  scientific  solution  is  applied  this  nation 
will  sink  into  greater  instability  until  chaos  arrives. 

Technocracy  Inc.  alone  has  the  solution  to  our 
problems.    Join  Technocracy  before  political  stupid- 
ity plunges  us  into  another — and  the  last — war. 
—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


A  Hydraulic  Ram  Economy 


A  HYDRAULIC  ram  is  an  engineering  device 
by  means  of  which  a  descending  stream  of 
water  is  made  to  raise  by  its  own  momen- 
tum a  portion  of  its  mass  to  a  reguired  height.  The 
amount  of  water  to  be  raised  and  the  height  to 
which  it  can  be  raised  depend  upon  the  original 
waterhead,  no  other  source  of  energy  being  neces- 
sary. The  hyraulic  ram  can,  then,  be  visualized  as 
a  mechanism  having  three  openings;  1)  the  supply 
opening,  2)  the  discharge  opening,  3)  the  exhaust 
opening.  The  supply  opening  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  and  through  this  opening  passes  the  entire 
flow  of  the  descending  stream.  By  a  system  of 
valves  this  stream  is  then  divided  into  two  parts 
which  are  discharged  through  the  other  two  open- 
ings of  the  mechanism.  The  portion  which  passes 
through  the  discharge  opening  is  the  guantity  of 
water  which  is  raised  to  a  height  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose.     The  relative  amount  of  the  stream 
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which  can  be  so  utilized  depends  upon  the  internal 
efficiency  of  the  system  of  valves  employed  in  the 
hydraulic  ram.  Through  the  third  or  exhaust  open- 
ing passes  the  remainder  of  the  water,  temporarily 
relieved  of  its  potential  and  kinetic  energy,  which 
have  been  utilized  in  the  performance  of  work. 

The  analogy  between  a  hyraulic  ram  and  the 
Price  System  as  it  functions  in  the  United  States 
today  can  be  clearly  pictured  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Let  the  descending  stream  as  it  passes  through 
the  supply  opening  (1)  represent  the  entire  physical 
production  of  the  country.  Let  the  water  which 
passes  through  the  discharge  valve,  (2)  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  represent  the  amount  of  the  total 
production  to  be  consumed  by  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  Let  the  remainder,  which  flows 
through  the  exhaust  opening  (3)  represent  that  por- 
tion of  the  total  production  which  is  destroyed  by 
the    sabotage    of    abundance,    including    export    to 
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other  countries.  This  latter  amount  is  almost  to- 
tally devoid  of  value  to  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  these  exports  help  pay  for  our 
imports  from  other  countries,  but  the  value  of  these 
imports  to  our  economy  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the  prepon- 
derant majority  of  this  Continent's  imports  can  be 
made  belter  and  cheaper  here  at  home,  and  will  be 
preferred  once  the  social  prestige  of  'importation' 
is  removed  from  them.  In  the  Technate  of  North 
America  imports  will  be  limited  to  that  which  this 
Continent  is  physically  incapable  of  producing. 

Today  in  America  the  hyraulic  ram  economy  of 
the  Price  System  is  confronted  with  a  limitless 
abundance  of  goods  available  at  the  waterhead,  or 
supply  opening.  The  avowed  aim  of  business  and 
government  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people,  i.  e.  increase  the  amount  of  water  passing 
through  the  discharge  opening.  It  is  at  this  point 
the  internal  operation  of  the  Price  System  checks 
and  valves  demonstrates  their  functional  incompe- 
tence. An  abundance  has  no  value  under  the  rules 
of  the  Price  System;  can  only  be  destroyed  or  given 
away.  So  a  flood  of  abundance  'chokes'  the  valve 
mechanism  of  our  hypothetical  hydraulic  ram.  This 
situation  can  be  alleviated  by  increasing  the  flow 
through  the  exhaust,  or  waste,  opening.  This,  busi- 
ness and  government  are  now  doing  at  the  rate  of 
$15  billion  annually. 

The  workers  of  this  Continent  are  now  confronted 
with  a  predicament  wherein  they  can  raise  their 
standard  of  living  only  by  first  giving  away  their 
abundance,  and  then  charging  themselves  high 
prices  for  the  remaining  scarcity.  And  'giving'  is 
the  correct  word  for  this  plunder  of  America's  re- 
sources that  is  called  foreign  trade.  According  to 
the  Peek  report  which  was  submitted  to  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  the  38-year  period  ending  in  1S34  had  cost 
the  U.  S.  taxpayer  a  total  of  $22  billion. 

Americans  are  the  most  mechanically  minded 
people  in  the  world  today.  This  is  due  to  their 
close  association  with  machinery  of  all  descriptions 
in  the  everyday  conduct  of  their  affairs.  They  read- 
ily understand  the  principles  of  the  mechanics  in- 
volved and  are  guick  to  replace  and  adjust  any 
part  of  the  mechanism  which  becomes  inefficient 
due  to  wear  and  age.  Quite  the  opposite,  however, 
is  true  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  social  system  under  which  they  live. 
Then  they  are  propagandized  by  press,  pulpit,  and 
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politicians  into  a  state  of  mental  conditioning  where- 
in they  readily  believe  that  only  one  born  to  the 
intelligentsia  can  understand  the  machinations  of 
the  Price  System.  This,  Technocracy  brands  as  a 
fraud.  Technocracy  has  proven  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  Organization  that  anyone  capable  of 
understanding  the  mechanics  of  a  kiddie-car  can, 
with  a  little  applied  effort,  understand  the  machina- 
tions of  our  politico-economists. 

79  PLUS  30  EQUALS  CHAOS 

These  pseudo-mechanics  of  our  Price  System  ma- 
chinery have  been  waging  a  losing  battle  since  the 
economic  crash  of  1929.  In  the  depression  following 
that  crash  the  productive  machinery  of  this  country 
came  to  within  79  percent  of  a  complete  standstill. 
By  projecting  the  measurable  trends  of  the  past 
into  the  future,  which  is  the  scientific  method  of  the 
determination  of  that  which  is  the  most  probable, 
we  can  say  that  the  next  depression  will  be  greater 
than  the  last  by  30  percent.  Can  you  add  79  per- 
cent and  30  percent?  Do  you  realize  what  this  por- 
tends for  your  state  of  metabolic  balance?  The 
plans  for  the  operation  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent as  specified  by  Technocracy  are  the  only  ex- 
isting plans  that  are  in  accord  with  the  era  in 
which  we  live.  They  are  a  design  for  the  distri- 
bution of  an  abundance  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
Continent.  Anything  less  than  this  is  Continental 
treason. 

Are  you  willing  to  do  your  share  in  guiding  your 
country  through  the  transition  period;  from  an  era 
of  petty  politics,  crime,  disease,  poverty,  graft  and 
malnutrition  into  an  era  of  abundance  and  security 
for  all?  If  so,  investigate  Technocracy  now,  while 
there  is  still  time. 

—Wilbeit  LeClair,  7142-4. 

COAL  PILE  LOW,  EXPORTS  HEAVY 

WASHINGTON,  June  19.— The  Bureau  of  Mines  said 
today  coal  exports  are  running  a  third  higher  than  last 
year  despite  depletion  of  domestic  stockpiles  to  a  33-day 
supply — only  three  days  more  than  what  the  agency  calls 
the  danger  point. 

The  bureau  said  soft-coal  shipments  to  other  countries 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1947  totaled  15,103.000  tons,  com- 
pared with  11,370,000  tons  for  the  first  four  months  of  1946. 

Canada  received  4,378,000  tons  and  Europe  8,659,000, 
including  2,543,000  for  France,  2.276,000  for  Italy  and 
1.063,000  for  The  Netherlands. 

Anthracite  shipments  for  the  same  period  totaled 
2,381,000  tons,  compared  with  1,400,000  tons  a  year  earlier. 
They  went  principally  to  Canada,  Sweden,  Belgium,  France 
and   Italy. 

The  Mines  Bureau  said  domestic  stocks  declined  11.6 
per  cent   in   April,  to  27, 1 VII, DIM  I  tons   Or  .1l.1i  days'   supply. 

■ — Associated  Press. 
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America's  Greatness  — 


The  Delvers 
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From  here  on  out  some  changes  must  be  made  or  America  stands  to  lose  not 
only  a  large  portion  of  her  heritage  of  metals  but  also  many  of  the  men  who 
have  the  'know  how'  and  the  courage  to  bring  them  to  the  surface. 


DOWN,  deep  into  the  very  bowels  of  old  mother 
earth,  bore  the  men  who  muck  and  moil  to 
raise  America  to  new  and  greater  heights  of 
civilization.  Indeed,  without  them  civilization  as 
we  know  it  would  be  impossible.  Unheralded  and 
unsung,  they  wend  their  murky  way  into  dark  and 
dangerous  caverns  in  order  that  you  and  I  may 
have  light  and  heat;  that  we  may  have  music  and 
entertainment;  that  communication  and  transporta- 
tion for  us  shall  be  the  finest  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  that  food,  clothing  and  the  other  necessities 
of  life  shall  be  the  abundant  lot  of  more  and  more 
Americans. 

From  their  efforts,  too,  have  come  shorter  rail- 
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road  routes,  subterranean  vehicular  tunnels,  and 
long,  efficient  water  conduits  to  slake  the  thirst  of 
cities  and  to  bring  moisture  to  parched  desert  farm- 
lands. 

A  vast  portion  of  America's  g  r  a  t  n  e  s  s  rests 
sguarely  upon  the  delvers  for  fuel  and  metals  and 
upon  those  who  drive  the  underground  passage- 
ways that  contribute  to  technology.  To  them  Tech- 
nocracy offers  a  salute  and  a  challenge — a  chal- 
lenge to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  social  problem 
which  their  labors  unwittingly  have  helped  to  bring 
about.  If  they  can  rise  to  an  understanding  of  the 
implications  of  their  work  upon  society,  then  truly, 
they  will  have  enshrined  themselves  among  the 
important  men  of  our  time. 

More  than  in  any  other  branch  of  technology, 
mining  has  been  the  one  for  which  the  difficulties 
imposed  by  the  Price  System  have  been  almost  in- 
surmountable. Untold  millions  of  tons  of  fuel  and 
ore  and  countless  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  the  gods  of  inefficiency  and  waste  who 
rule  with  an  indomitable  hand  under  the  aegis  of 
private  enterprise.  The  dictates  of  efficient  under- 
ground operation  are  in  exact  contradiction  to  the 
dictates  of  profitable  underground  operation,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tunnels  driven  solely  for 
passage-way  where  the  extraction  of  ore  or  fuel 
was  not  involved. 

In  the  wasteful  'room  and  pillar'  method  of  min- 
ing coal,  50  to  65  percent  of  the  vein  is  left  in  the 
ground  for  roof  support  and  can  never  be  recov- 
ered. This  method  is  practically  the  only  one  which 
can  be  used  successfully  under  the  vagaries  of 
price  manipulation.  When  coal  is  mined  for  a  price, 
only  that  amount  which  can  be  sold  for  a  profit  can 

LEFT:  From  the  mine  'tipple'  or  preparation 
plant  where  it  is  graded  the  coal  is  loaded  into 
cars  on  the  tracks  below. 
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be  removed  at  any  one  time,  and,  in  addition,  the 
mine  must  be  in  shape  at  all  times  to  shut  down 
for  long  periods  during  slack  seasons,  strikes,  or 
depressions. 

Competition  among  large  numbers  of  individual 
mine  owners  demands  that  every  coal  bed  in  the 
country  capable  of  being  operated  at  a  profit  must 
be  entered  and  exploited  simultaneously  to  obtain 
that  tragically  small  percentage  of  the  vein,  rather 
than  to  work  each  coal  bed  continuously  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  geological  peculiarities.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  more  efficient  technological 
method  would  result  in  95  to  99  percent  exhaustion 
of  each  deposit.    All  could  be  utilized,  none  wasted. 

What  is  true  of  coal  is  true  also  of  metals  and 
minerals.  Virtually  the  whole  of  this  country's  zinc 
and  lead  ores  and  40  percent  of  its  copper  come 
from  difficult  subterranean  deposits  which  reguire 
continuous  maintenance.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  grave  danger  that  large  numbers  of  so-called 
'marginal  mines'  will  be  abandoned.  ('Marginal' 
meaning  that  there  is  scarcely  any  profit  in  them 
for  the  owners,  no  matter  how  important  the  output 
may  be  to  society.)  Some  haphazard,  governmental 
subsidizing  of  these  operations  has  already  been 
done,  but  no  reliable  measures  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected as  long  as  political  and  financial  mentali- 
ties misoperate  the  country.  To  illustrate  this  Price 
System  misoperation  at  its  worst:  the  zinc-lead  belt 
mines  were  forced  to  close  last  summer  during  a 
lapse  in  legislation  covering  premium  paymenls; 
and  the  same  will  happen  again  this  year  unless 
some  program  for  their  continued  development  is 
devised. 


Under  private  ownership,  which  never  permits 
complete  extraction  at  any  time,  and  which  con- 
stantly threatens  operations  at  all  times  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  marketing  conditions,  the  mining  en- 
gineer, and  the  technologist  who  is  responsible  for 
devising  ways  and  means  of  removing  these  im- 
portant metals  from  their  refractory  hiding  places, 
must,  of  Price  System  necessity,  be  hamstrung.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  these  maddening  distractions  they 
have  persisted.  From  them  have  come  ingenious 
drilling  and  cutting  machines,  marvelously  efficient 
ore  and  coal  loaders,  high-speed  hauling  eguipment 
which  includes  both  vertical  and  incline  hoists,  and 
enormous  conveyer-belt  systems  that  stagger  the 
imagination. 

According   to   the   Bituminous   Coal  Institute,   to- 
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RIGHT:  This  crocodile-like  con- 
traption is  one  type  of  mechan- 
ical loader  now  used  in  many 
of  A  m  e  r  i  c  a's  bituminous  coal 
mines.  Its  'teeth,'  revolving  to- 
ward the  center  of  its  'mouth,' 
pick  up  loose  coal  and  pile  it  onto 
a  conveyor  belt  which  carries  the 
coal  back  over  the  'head'  of  the 
machine  and  into  a  waiting  coal 
car.  A  single  machine  such  as 
this  can  load  up  to  six  tons  of 
coal  per  minute! 


ABOVE:  The  modern  version  of 
a  coal  miner's  pickax.  It  under- 
cuts the  face  of  the  coal  seam 
in  preparation  for  blasting.  It 
will  block  out  30  tons  to  be 
brought  down  by  a  single  blast. 
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Coal  is  sorted  or  screened  on  a  moving  plat- 
form. This  process  occurs  in  the  mine  'tipple' 
or  preparation  plant. 

day,  of  all  the  bituminous  coal  mined  underground 
in  America,  more  than  90  percent  is  mechanically 
loaded.  Only  about  5  percent  is  mined  by  pick 
and   shovel. 

Indispensable  to  mining  operations  of  all  kinds 
is  ventilation.  The  designers  and  the  engineers 
came  through  with  powerful  impeller  and  exhaust 
fans  with  which  to  provide  fresh  air  to  every  work- 
ing face.  Along  with  these  were  developed  com- 
pressors to  drive  air  under  pressure  down  into  the 
pits,  and  huge  pumps  to  draw  water  up  out  of  them. 

All  in  all,  the  miner,  working  under  constant 
strain,  has  done  a  marvelous  job  so  far.  But  from 
here  on  out  some  changes  must  be  made  or  Amer- 
ica stands  to  lose,  not  only  a  large  portion  of  her 
heritage  of  metals,  but  also  many  of  the  men  who 
have  the  'know  how'  and  the  courage  to  bring  them 
to  the  surface.  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Shorey,  Professor  of 
Mining  Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin,  (Seat- 
tle Times,  5-11-47)  puts  it  this  way: 

Flooding,  which  is  a  constant  menace  in 
deep  mines  .  .  .  causes  leaching  of  min- 
eral  deposits  and  promotes  caveins  and  de- 
cay of  supporting  timber.  Moreover,  mining 
labor  and  technicians  stray  into  other  indus- 
tries and  cannot  be  lured  back  upon  com- 
mand. Mining  is  not  an  assembly-line  op- 
eration to  be  turned  on  and  off.  It  is  some- 
times possible  to  reopen  abandoned  mines 
in  certain  areas  under  favorable  conditions. 


But  if  is  folly  to  invite  even  partial  loss  of 
natural  resources  .  ...  It  becomes  a  na- 
tional objective,  therefore,  to  keep  existing 
mines  open. 

At  precisely  this  point  the  social  aspect  of  the 
mining  picture  must  be  clarified.  Dr.  Shorey  listed 
the  alternatives  permissible  under  the  Price  System. 
Space  does  not  allow  their  inclusion  here,  but  it  is 
significant  that  NONE  of  these  alternatives  conform 
to  the  best  practices  of  technological  mining  opera- 
tion. But  he  did  not  exhaust  every  alternative. 
There  remains  one  other,  and  that  one  is  the  only 
one  that  can  effectively  solve  the  mineral,  metal 
and  fuel  reserve  problem  for  America.  That  alter- 
native is  continentalization  of  mining  technology, 
and  operation  exclusively  by  miners,  technologists 
and  engineers. 

Nationalization  of  mines  under  Price  System 
domination  would  merely  result  in  more  efficient 
prostitution  of  our  ore  and  fuel  reserves  at  public 
expense  and  could  not  possibly  integrate  the  pool- 
ing and  reclamation  program  that  is  unavoidable 
in  any  genuine  design  of  conservation  of  resources 
for  the  general  welfare.  We  cannot  continue  to 
mine  our  metals  and  minerals,  then  after  a  brief 
period  of  service  cart  them  off  to  the  garbage 
dumps,  and  long  survive  as  a  high-energy  society. 
Mining  must  have  an  over-all  design  which  has  the 
capacity  to  exhaust  ore  beds  without  loss,  build 
stockpiles,  reclaim  salvage,  and  perpetuate  our  rap- 
idly diminishing  supply  of  strategic  raw  materials. 
Technocracy,  alone,  provides  such  a  design. 

TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  critical  metals  and  minerals 
that  cannot  outlast  another  half-century  of  Price 
System  dissipation.  Taken  from  two  sources  (the 
above  article  by  Dr.  Shorey  and  a  UP  dispatch  in 
the  Bellingham  Herald  of  5-18-47)  they  read  as  fol- 
lows: zinc,  lead,  copper,  tin,  nickel,  industrial  dia- 
monds, asbestos,  bauxite  (aluminum  ore),  gold,  sil- 
ver, cadmium,  vanadium,  manganese,  platinum, 
antimony,  mercury,  tungsten,  tantalum,  chromium, 
sulfur,  bismuth,  and  fluorspar.  According  to  the 
second  article  we  are  only  'reasonably  well  off  in 
iron  ore,'  but  an  examination  of  our  refuse  heaps 
would  indicate  that  we  have  iron  to  throw  away 
forever.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  these  refuse 
heaps  contain  vast  amounts  of  all  the  other  scarce 
and  badly  needed  metals.  We  have  wasted,  not 
only  these  vital  supplies,  but  also  the  efforts  of  the 
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gallant  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  bring 
them  up  out  of  the  depths  into  the  light  of  day.  The 
major  rewards  of  the  Price  System  as  a  rule  are  re- 
served for  those  who  know  the  least  about  the  ne- 
cessities of  society.  The  time  has  come  to  arrest 
that  procedure. 

Miners,  mining  technicians,  operators,  engineers, 
surveyors,  geologists,  prospectors  —  Americans 
everywhere — don't  hesitate  too  long  to  lend  your 
abilities  to  the  awakening  of  America's  social 
consciousness!  Our  resources  are  exhaustible  and 
fast  disappearing  beyond  recall.  Public  inertia  has 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  loss  we  have  al- 
ready incurred.     To  arrest  this  waste  is  YOUR  job. 


Act  now!  Our  future  and  the  future  of  posterity  are 
in  immediate  jeopardy.  The  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation cannot  be  overemphasized,  for  it  will  not  lin- 
ger, nor  can  it  be  recalled.  Join  Technocracy  in 
the  drive  to  coordinate  all  mining  activities  into  a 
straight-line  seguence  which  will  not  only  elimin- 
ate unnecessary  toil  and  provide  maximum  safety 
of  operation  for  the  men  who  must  go  underground, 
but  will  aid  in  producing  and  distributing  an  abun- 
dance to  every  American  citizen  from  birth  to  death 
and  will  guarantee  a  solid  base  of  metal  and  fuel 
reservoirs  upon  which  our  American  civilization  can 
be  stabilized  for  generations  to  come. 

—George  B.  Connei,  M.A.L. 


You  Can't  Change  Human  Nature 


BUT  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  CHANGES  WITH  THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  HATE  OF  ENERGY  CONVERSION 


NO,  YOU  can't  change  human  nature.  And 
Technocrats  wish  that  everyone  could  learn 
that  simple  fact.  It  would  make  our  task  of 
educating  the  people  of  this  Continent  a  great  deal 
easier. 

The  moral  reformers  are  hoping  against  hope 
that  somehow,  somewhen,  they  can  persuade  every- 
body to  be  'good'  and  practice  the  Golden  Rule.  By 
that  means  they  hope  some  day  to  establish  a 
Utopia  world-wide  in  scope.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments were  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
men  could  be  forced  by  law  to  be  good.  It  never 
seems  to  enter  the  heads  of  these  good  folk — the 
moral  reformers — that  so  long  as  we  maintain  a 
system  of  claw  and  fang,  dog-eat-dog,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,  men  will  continue  to  steal  and 
murder  and  commit  adultery  and  bear  false  wit- 
ness. 

Like  Don  Quixote,  the  liberals  and  radicals  are 
tilting  against  windmills,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reform- 
ing people  so  that  they  will  curb  their  predatory 
instincts  and  give  the  poor  and  oppressed,  the  down- 
trodden, and  minority  groups  an  egual  chance  in 
the  struggle  to  survive.    It  is  a  futile  effort. 

No,  you  can't  change  human  nature.  But  human 
behavior  does  change  with  the  change  in  the  rate 
of  energy  conversion.  The  blue-blooded  Back-Bay 
Boston  dowager  who  boasts  that  her  ancestors  came 
over  on  the  Mayflower  and  who  looks  upon  anyone 
who  serves  in  a  functional  capacity  as  an  entomol- 


ogist would  look  at  some  strange  insect,  is  the 
many  times  great-grand-daughter  of  some  female 
troglodyte  who  followed  her  mate  to  the  hunt  and 
killed  her  prey  with  her  naked  hands  or  a  stone 
club  and  ate  it  raw,  fur,  flesh  and  entrails.  The 
urbane  English  gentleman  who  is  a  devout  believer 
in  noblesse  oblige  and  the  Established  Church,  may 
be  a  direct  descendent  of  some  robber  baron  who 
murdered  and  plundered  and  raped  and  who  prac- 
ticed the  custom  of  ie  droit  du  seigneur.  But  the 
dowager  would  be  horrified  if  someone  were  to 
suggest  that  she  get  her  food  by  tracking  down 
some  weaker  animal  and  killing  it  with  her  lily- 
white  hands.  The  British  lord  would  be  shocked  to 
the  depths  of  his  Victorian  soul  if  anyone  should 
suggest  that  he  practice  the  'right  of  the  overlord.' 
Their  behavior  has  changed  through  the  centuries 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  now  direct  opposites 
of  their  savage  and  feudal  ancestors. 

Not  so  long  ago  as  we  measure  time,  cannibal- 
ism was  practiced  by  our  forefathers.  If  anyone 
were  to  suggest  such  a  practice  now  we  would  be 
appalled  at  the  thought.  Curiously  enough,  t  h  e 
practice  of  cannibalism  was  not  discontinued  be- 
cause it  was  immoral.  It  was  an  economic  expedi- 
ent. Walter  Thomas  Mills,  whose  book,  'The 
Struggle  For  Existence,'  is  a  sociological  classic, 
tells  us  this.  Sir  James  Fraser,  in  'The  Golden 
Bough,'  also  mentions  it.  The  conguering  tribes 
found  it  more  profitable  to  enslave  the  conguered 
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people  than  to  eat  them,  so  cannibalism  was  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  chattel  slavery.  After  it  had  been 
discontinued  for  a  century  or  two  cannibalism  be- 
came immoral.  It  might  be  well  to  note  in  passing 
that  when  men  are  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
cannot  get  other  food  they  revert  to  cannibalism. 

Several  years  ago  this  writer  worked  in  a  carpet 
factory  in  South  Carolina.  The  children  who  oper- 
ated the  looms  were,  without  exception,  over- 
worked, underpaid  and  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
They  were  a  pitiful  sight.  The  preachers  preached, 
the  sob  sisters  sobbed,  and  the  labor  union  agitat- 
ors agitated,  but  nothing  was  done  to  eliminate  this 
evil.  Speeches  were  made  in  the  halls  of  congress 
and  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  various 
states  where  children  were  employed.  The  chil- 
dren continued  to  die  of  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
rheumatic  fever,  and  all  the  diseases  endemic  to  a 
sub-standard  living. 

CHILD  LABOR  WAS  EXPENSIVE 

Child  labor,  however,  was  expensive  and  inef- 
ficient, despite  the  low  wages  paid.  In  order  to  en- 
hance their  profits,  the  textile  mill  owners  told  their 
technologists  to  develop  faster  and  more  efficient 
looms.  The  technologists  developed  a  method 
whereby  one  operator  could  manipulate  thirty-five 
looms  at  a  time.  The  system  was  too  complex  for 
the  tiny  tired  hands  of  the  children  and  they  were 
dismissed,  and  skilled  weavers  took  their  places. 
After  the  children  were  laid  off,  the  state  legisla- 
tures passed  laws  against  the  vile  practice  of  em- 
ploying children,  and  even  the  federal  government 
made  it  illegal. 

The  technologists  did  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  mill  owners;  they  simply  made  it  more  profit- 
able for  them  not  to  employ  children  in  their  fac- 
tories. If  by  any  chance  we  ever  go  back  to  hu- 
man toil  and  hand  tools  instead  of  technology,  the 
practice  will  be  resumed  and  even  the  theologians 
will  condone  it.  They  will  resurrect  the  hoary  chest- 
nut: 'Satan  findeth  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do.' 

No,  you  can't  change  human  nature.  But  you 
can  change  kindly,  peace-loving  people  into  fire- 
eating  jingoists  by  the  simple  expedient  of  telling 
lies  about  some  other  nation  and  its  people.  And 
they  take  boys  out  of  peacetime  pursuits,  put  them 
into  the  Armed  Forces,  boys  from  widely  divergent 
walks  of  life,  farmers,  mechanics,  laborers,  hill  bil- 
lies, bank  clerks,  ministers'  sons,  pimps,  gangsters, 
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school  teachers  and  pugilists,  mold  them  into  one 
pattern,  and  teach  them  to  think  and  act  alike. 
Even  after  these  young  men  return  to  private  life 
they  will  still  act  like  military  men  for  some  time 
thereafter. 

Man  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral  by  nature. 
Lester  F.  Ward  states  in  his  'Pure  Sociology:' 

All  social  iorces  are  appetites,  and  the 
two  primary  appetites  are  the  appetite  tor 
food  and  the  appetite  for  sex.'  There  is 
nothing  moral  nor  immoral  about  the  nor- 
mal gratification  of  these  two  impulses,  ec- 
clesiasticism  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Human  beings  when  fed,  housed  and 
clothed,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  too  un- 
comfortable, and  when  permitted  normal 
social  relationships  among  themselves,  tend 
to  crystallize  their  routine  activities  into 
non-varying  social  habits.  These  habits  are 
buttressed  by  folklore  and  the  sanction  of 
religion.  Any  attempt  to  change  them  will 
produce  a  reactionary  response.  However, 
if  for  any  reason  whatsoever  these  habits 
become  incompatible  with  the  same  biolog- 
ical necessities  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  the  so- 
cial habits  are  always  observed  to  be  read- 
justed in  a  form  which  is  compatible  with 
the  fulfillment  of  these  necessities. 

WE  DO  NOT  ATTACK  MORALS 

The  foregoing  must  not  be  taken  as  an  attack 
upon  existing  morals.  What  we  are  trying  to  point 
out  is  simply  that  if  we  want  to  eliminate  crime, 
we  must  design  and  install  a  social  mechanism 
that  will  remove  the  cause  of  crime.  If  we  want  to 
raise  the  standard  of  public  health,  we  must  write 
into  the  specifications  of  the  new  design  a  scientific 
health  seguence — a  health  system  that  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  pay 
in  debt  tokens  (money)  for  the  privilege  of  securing 
the  services  of  a  doctor  or  a  nurse.  If  we  want  to 
make  men  curb  their  socially  objectionable  habits, 
we  must  install  a  social  system  that  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  graft,  venality,  and  chiseling.  While 
graft,  venality  and  chiseling  are  profitable,  and 
while  we  maintain  a  social  system  that  is  built 
upon  private  enterprise  and  price,  just  that  long 
will  socially  objectionable  habits  persist.  No  amount 
of  moral  preachments  will  avail  while  the  cause  of 
all  our  social  ills  remains. 
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What  is  needed  is  not  more  laws  to  curb  the 
predatory  instincts  of  human  beings,  nor  more  agi- 
tators to  rouse  the  rabble  against  'social  injustice.' 
What  this  Continent  needs  is  a  design  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  eliminate  at  their  source 
all  the  objectionable  habit  patterns  of  the  citizenry. 
Technocracy  Incorporated  has  a  design  that  will  re- 
move the  cause  of  crime;  that  will  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  men  to  be  venal,  to  chisel,  and  to  prey  upon 
others. 

Until  we  eliminate  slums;  tenement  buildings 
wherein  are  fostered  disease,  filth,  and  incest;  pat- 
ent medicines;  adulterated  food;  sweatshops;  and 
conditions  under  which  doctors  and  dentists  profit 
most  when  people  are  sick,  we  will  have  a  low 
standard  of  public  health.  Conversely,  when  we 
eliminate  these  things  we  will  have  a  high  stand- 
ard of  public  health.     This  ought  to  be  obvious  to 


everyone.     One  would  think  that  even  a  politician 
could  observe  such  a  simple  fact. 

No,  you  can't  change  human  nature.  But  if  we 
will,  we  can  install  upon  this  Continent  a  mechan- 
ism that  will  give  us  an  abundant  living,  and  guar- 
antee social  security  to  every  citizen  from  birth  un- 
til death.  By  applying  to  distribution  the  same  sci- 
ence that  has  given  us  our  wonderful  productive 
mechanism,  we  can  eliminate  greed,  crime,  illiter- 
acy, poor  public  health,  and  the  threat  of  institu- 
tional fascism.  Social  engineering — Technocracy's 
design  for  living — will  give  us  what  the  prophets 
and  seers,  moral  reformers  and  dreamers  envisioned 
throughout  the  ages,  but  failed  to  accomplish  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  design.  Investigate  Technoc- 
racy NOW! 

—Archie  Sinclair,  12245-1. 


Technocracy  Study  Course  Lesson  number  20. 


Soil  and  Psychology 


HALF  A  MILLION  ACRES  OF  OUR  GOOD  SOIL  ARE  BEING  SWEPT  AWAY 
BY  EROSION  EACH  YEAR.  ACCORDING  TO  SOIL  CONSERVATION  EX- 
PERTS, IF  WE  LOSE  MUCH  MORE  OUR  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  MUST 
DROP. 


EXPERIMENTS  at  one  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's soil  erosion  control  stations  have  re- 
vealed the  following  facts: 
The  annual  soil  loss  from  erosion  was  at  the 
rate  of: 

112.8  tons  per  acre  on  fallow  land. 
68.8  tons  per  acre  on  land  in  continuous  corn. 
11.4  tons  on  land  under  corn,  wheat,  clover 

rotation. 
0.29  tons  on  land  under  continuous  bluegrass. 
At  these  rates  it  would  take  3,910  years  to  re- 
move 7  inches  of  top  soil  from  land  in  blue  grass, 
99  years  from  rotated  fields,   10  years  from  fallow 
land,  and  56  years  from  land  in  continuous  corn. 

Soil  scientists  say  it  takes  1,000  years,  or  nearly 
that,  for  underlying  rock  to  weather  into  soil;  loss 
from  erosion  and  leaching  is  20  times  what  is  taken 
from  the  soil  by  crops;  and  once  the  top  seven 
inches  is  gone,  not  even  the  seventh  generation  will 
ever  see  it  replaced. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  during  one  heavy 
rainstorm  the  soil  loss  from  a  wooded  area  was  17 


pounds  per  acre;   from   a   sodded  pasture   220 
pounds. 

Eleven  million  foot  pounds  of  energy  are  devel- 
oped when  one  inch  of  rainfall  from  one  acre  of 
land  moves  down  a  hill  50  feet  high.  This  energy 
is  sufficient  to  dig  great  gullies  and  move  a  tremen- 
dous tonnage  of  soil  off  the  area.  15  to  20  tons  of 
soil  per  acre  during  one  rain  is  not  uncommon. — 
(The  Farm  Quarterly.) 

MAN  IS  GREGARIOUS 

Soil  can  be  eroded  by  wind  or  water  a  thousand 
times  as  fast  as  new  soil  is  produced  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  rock.  We  now  have  (U.  S.)  about  460 
million  acres  of  good  crop  land.  That's  all  there  is. 
We  can't  get  any  more.  Expend  this  soil  and  we 
will  starve.  All  of  this  except  72.5  million  acres  is 
subject  to  erosion.  The  balance  must  be  protected 
by  man.  500,000  acres  are  being  swept  away  by 
some  form  of  erosion  each  year.  Soil  conservation 
experts  point  out  that  if  we  lose  much  more  of  our 
soil  our  standard  of  living  must  drop. 
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Technocracy  proposes  to  overcome  this  loss  of 
one  of  our  greatest  natural  resources,  our  soil,  by 
abandoning  the  system  of  small  individually  owned 
and  operated  farms  in  favor  of  large  agrotechno- 
logical  units.  The  farmers'  objections  that  they 
wouldn't  like  it  are  overruled  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
power  end  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  where 
this  coordination  of  interest  and  effort  is  in  effect 
they  clamor  for  jobs.  And  why  not?  For  there 
the  farmers  have  a  higher  standard  of  living,  work 
fewer  hours,  enjoy  better  health,  better  education, 
have  paid  vacations,  work  under  more  pleasant 
conditions,  and  what  is  psychologically  highly  im- 
portant, acguire  that  feeling  of  mutual  support,  mu- 
tual dependence  and  confidence  engendered  by  as- 
sociation in  a  team,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  combat  soldier  the  world  over. 

Man  is  after  all  a  social  animal.  He  thrives  best 
when  closely  associated  with  others  of  his  kind 
who  have  common  experiences;  i.  e.,  experience 
the  same  hazards;  overcome  the  same  obstacles; 
feel  the  same  elation  resulting  from  similar  suc- 
cesses, etc.  These  are  all  experiences  that  draw 
men  into  cooperative  effort  that  recognizes  no  limi- 
tations, as  opposed  to  the  individualism  which  en- 
genders mutual  suspicion  that  tends  to  end  in  a 
sense  of  futility. 

OBSERVABLE  FACTS 

These  are  observable  facts  about  the  human  ani- 
mal, recognized  by  many  observers  of  high 
intellect.  Every  effort  in  the  development  of  the 
combat  soldier  is  directed  to  this  very  end,  and  suc- 
cess or  failure  on  the  battlefield  is  a  measure  of 
how  well  this  job  has  been  done.  It  is  the  loss  of 
the  'team'  that  is  the  greatest  blow  to  the  returned 
soldier.  He  has  come  out  of  a  situation  in  which, 
both  in  order  to  survive  and  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion, the  team  depended  upon  him  and  he  in  turn 
had  to  depend  not  only  on  the  team  as  a  whole  but 
upon  each  individual  member.  The  situation  is 
entirely  too  complex  for  him  as  an  individual  to 
meet  every  problem  and  cope  with  every  danger. 
They  can  come  from  entirely  too  many  directions, 
and  so  mutual  reliance  is  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  this  technological  age 
here  in  America:  we  cannot  cope  with  our  problems 
individually.  The  growth  of  mental  cases  is  proof 
of  this.  Army  psychiatrists  state  that  it  is  not  pa- 
triotism that  causes  the  soldier,  after  a  whirl  as  a 
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returned  rugged  individualist,  to  re-enlist,  but  that 
he  is  seeking  the  security  of  the  team.  He  has 
found  that  situation  preferable  despite  the  dangers 
peculiar  to  combat.  Apparently  cooperation  is  more 
compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  human  animal. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  one  noted  au- 
thority, one  out  of  every  twenty  Americans  will 
spend  some  part  of  his  life  in  a  mental  institution 
of  some  sort.  If  we  do  not  soon  put  man  in  an  en- 
vironment compatible  with  his  nature  we  shall  all 
'go  nuts.' 

Through  sheer  necessity,  throughout  the  ages  to 
the  present  generation,  man  has  had  to  struggle 
incessantly  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil.  With 
the  coming  of  the  technological  age  it  is  the  sheer- 
est folly  for  him  to  continue  the  old  time-worn  meth- 
ods here  on  the  North  American  Continent.  Tech- 
nology has  given  him  the  means  not  only  to  raise 
his  standard  of  living  almost  immeasurably,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  repair  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
havoc  he  has  wrought  in  the  past.  But  to  do  so  it 
is  imperative  that  he  change  his  method  of  opera- 
tion. This  change  is  dictated,  not  by  any  political 
dictator,  but  by  the  reguirements  of  the  job  to  be 
done  and  the  specifications  of  the  tools  with  which 
he  has  to  work.  If  he  refuses  to  conform,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  will  even  survive. 

— M.  Maximchuck,  10553-1. 
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Developing  Trends 


RADAR  OPERATED  TRACTOR 

A  TRACTOR  operated  in  England  by  radar  apparatus 
which  had  been  used  to  control  pilotless  planes  has  been 
developed  as  the  result  of  research  on  radar  carried  out  by 
the  Royal  Aeronautical  Establishment.  In  a  test  trial  on 
a  14-acre  field,  the  radar-controlled  tractor  plowed  10  fur- 
rows each  65  feet  long  in  10  minutes.  Such  tractors  might 
make  possible  substantial  savings  in  manpower  since  one 
skilled  operator  can  guide  six  radar-propelled  tractors  si- 
multaneously.— Electrical  News  and  Engineering. 

PORTLAND  HOUSING  DEMOLITION  O.K'd 

PORTLAND,  May  6.— Demolition  of  236  war  housing 
units  in  Portland's  Guiles  Lake  area  was  approved  today 
with  acceptance  of  a  wrecking  bid  of  $12,775.75  from  the 
Matheny  and  Bacon  Company  of  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Acceptance  of  the  bid  was  announced  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  in  Seattle  despite  bitter  opposition  by 
veterans  and  other  groups,  which  contend  the  buildings 
are  needed  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage. 

Montgomery  Ward  and  Company  propose  to  build  a 
warehouse  on  the  site. — Independent  News  Service. 

(Ed.  Note:     Business  comes  first.) 

NAVY  REJECTS  50  PERCENT 

PHYSICIANS  at  the  Sand  Point  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Training  Unit  yesterday  expressed  concern  over  the  large 
percentage  of  medical  rejections  among  17-year-old  appli- 
cants to  the  reserve  program  in  this  area. 

Of  205  youths  who  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  Navy's  re- 
serve training  unit  and  reported  for  physical  examinations, 
100  were  rejected  because  of  physical  defects.  Of  that 
number,  49  were  dental  rejections,  24  were  refused  enlist- 
ment because  of  defective  vision  and  11  had  high  blood 
pressure. — Seattle  Times,  June  16,  1947. 

NEW  PROCESS  FOR  YARN  PRODUCTION 

THE  TIME  REQUIRED  to  produce  rayon  hosiery 
yarn  can  be  cut  from  60  hours  to  2  minutes  15  seconds  by 
the  automatic  Dureta  process,  according  to  a  German  tex- 
tile manufacturing  plant. 

Fabrication  of  hosiery  rayon  on  the  Dureta  machine, 
developed  in  the  Bemberg-Wuppertal  plant  at  Dormagcn, 
is  said  to  have  many  advantages.  Yarn  output  is  in- 
creased by  the  time-saving  features  of  the  automatic  con- 
tinuous process.  The  yarn,  untouched  by  hand  during  the 
entire  process,  is  of  high  uniform  quality  with  good  ten- 
acity and  elongation.  It  is  homogeneously  colored  from 
beginning  to  end  of  each  skein  and  produces  up  to  80  per- 
cent first-grade  stockings.  The  process  calls  for  few 
changes  in  solution  or  spinning,  and  Dureta  bobbins  can 
be  applied  on  other  machines  for  processing. 

The  machine  in  use  at  Dormagen  has  204  spinning  fun- 
nels, corresponding  to  half  a  spinning  machine,  The  one 
difference  is  that  the  spinning  funnels  are  not  in  one  plane 
but  in  three  rows  of  68  funnels  per  row.  When  processing 
begins,  the  threads  from  each  row  are  guided  through  a 
dilute  sulfuric  acid  bath  and  then  over  two  sets  of  glass 
rolls,  one  set  on  top  and  the  other  under  the  machine.  The 
usual  winding  process  is  dispensed  with  and  the  threads  are 
then  passed  through  a  wringer  to  remove  the  acid. 

The  threads  pass  automatically  to  the  washing  zone 
where  copper  and  the  last  traces  of  acid  are  removed  by- 
two  systems  of  24  pairs  of  rolls  and  a  counter-current  of 
water.  After  passing  through  a  wringer  which  leaves  a 
uniform  amount  of  adhering  moisture,  the  threads  are  run 
over  a  felt-covered  roll  running  in  an  oil  preparation.    After 
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being    wrung    through    another    wringer,    the    threads    pass 
automatically  to  the  dryer. 

The  drying  apparatus  has  three  drives  for  regulating 
the  speed  in  each  of  three  compartments  in  order  to  allow 
for  shrinkage.  When  dried,  the  threads  are  subjected  to 
the  vapors  of  a  water  bath  to  gain  an  11  percent  moisture 
content.  The  threads  are  then  twisted,  wound  on  bobbins 
and  rewound  on  cones. — Office  of  Technical  Services. 

RELIEF  PROBLEMS  BECOMING  CRITICAL 

CHICAGO,  June  16. — Public  assistance  problems  "are 
becoming  critical  throughout  the  nation,"  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  reported  today,  citing  reports 
of  last   February. 

"General  relief  caseloads  are  going  up  fast,"  the  asso- 
ciation said.  The  survey  said  the  public  assistance  situa- 
tion reflected  "increased  unemployment  a  n  d  high  living 
costs"  in  major  centers. 

The  total  general  relief  caseload  for  the  nation  in  Feb- 
ruary was  344,000  compared  with  258,000  in  February,  1946. 

Most  current  unemployment  is  among  skilled  workers 
displaced  by  skilled  veterans. — Associated  Press. 

MILLION  TONS  IN  PIPE  SHIPMENTS 

LONG  BEACH,  Calif.,  June  13.— More  than  1,000,000 
tons  of  steel  pipe  will  begin  leaving  Long  Beach  Harbor 
and  other  ports  this  summer  for  Saudi  Arabia,  in  what 
maritime  authorities  describe  as  the  greatest  single  com- 
mercial shipment  in  history. 

The  initial  1,000, 000-ton  shipment  will  be  sufficient  to 
lay  a  30  and  31-inch  oil  line  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
it  will  be  unloaded,  to  the  Mediterranean. 

W.  C.  Fulton,  district  manager  of  the  Isthmian  Line, 
which  will  handle  the  shipments,  said  his  company  will 
have  to  add  a  number  of  Liberty  vessels  to  existing  cargo 
fleet  of  80  ships.  Ships  will  leave  the  port  every  five  or 
six  days  on  the  120-day  roundtrip  of  more  than  25,000 
miles. 

The  cost  of  the  pipe  will  run  well  over  half  a  billion 
dollars.  Port  Manager  Amar  reported  that  fees  alone  will 
run  more  than  $500,000. — Associated  Press. 

GOOD-BUSINESS  BUREAU  FOLDS 

SEATTLE'S  BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU,  organ- 
ized in  1919,  has  gone  out  of  business  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  it   was  learned  yesterday. 

An  attorney,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  bureau,  told 
The  Times  that  the  bureau  was  barely  able  to  keep  going 
in  the  war  years  and  that  with  as  many  as  350  telephone 
calls  a  day  for  advice  and  help,  adequate  personnel  could 
not  be  maintained  with  the  funds  available. 

The  bureau  was  supported  by  contributors  from  busi- 
ness firms.     The  last  secretary  was  John  Truman. 

—Seattle  Times,  June  10,  1947. 

N.  W.  CROP  LOSSES 

FACED  WITH  heavy  losses  through  inability  to  sell 
this  year's  soft-fruit  crop,  Pacific  Northwest  growers  have 
appealed  to  Representative  Horan,  Republican,  Washing- 
ton, for  government  aid  in  moving  last  year's  crop,  still  in 
possession  of  canners  and  freezers. — Seattle  Times. 

FASTER  BOXCAR  UNLOADING 

MANUFACTURERS  claim  gasoline-engine-operated 
Carscoop  with  one  operator  can  unload  56-ton  car  of  ce- 
ment in  75  minutes;  will  handle  lumpy  materials  up  to 
three  inches  in  size.  Powered  by  25  h.p.  four-cylinder  en- 
gine, buckets  are  made  in    10    and   12-ft.   capacity. 

— The  Financial  Post. 
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MILLION  WORDS  A  MINUTE  SEEN 

WASHINGTON— (UP)— Niles  Trammcll,  president 
of  the  National  Broadcast  Co.,  today  disclosed  development 
of  a  revolutionary  system  of  high-speed  communications 
potentially  capahle  of  transmitting  "more  than  a  million 
words  a  minute." 

"This  system  could  transmit  20  novels  of  50,000  words 
each  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  only  60  seconds," 
he  said. 

Discussing  high-speed  communication,  Trammell  s  a  i  J 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  has  worked  out  the  sys- 
tem in  its  laboratories  and  expects  to  demonstrate  it  pub- 
licly  some  time  this  summer. 

Tentatively  named  "ultrafax,"  the  system  is  an  out- 
frowth  of  television.  As  a  consequence,  Trammell  said, 
many  of  today's  broadcasters  "will  become  the  electronic 
publishers  of  tomorrow." 

"In  effect,"  Trammell  said,  "it  is  a  radio-mail  system, 
which  will  surprise  radio  telegraphy,  wire  telegraphy,  ca- 
bles, and  air  mail  in  speed  of  operation.  Here  television  is 
used  for  communication." 

He  said  preliminary  tests  thru  the  air  "have  revealed 
that  this  new  system,  which  utilizes  microwave  relays,  is 
practical,  and  that  it  has  a  potential  for  handling  more 
than  a  million  words  a  minute." — Seattle  Star. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-ih-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spile  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (  By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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OPERATIONS 


THE  next  issue  of  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNO- 
CRAT will  give  a  graphic  account  of  Operations 
Columbia,  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  Profusely  illustrated,  it  will  give  you  a  ring- 
side seat  at  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  impressive 
demonstrations  ever  to  hit  the  West  Coast.  This  was  the 
movement  of  Technocrats  of  the  West  Coast  in  a  Motor- 
cade consisting  of  hundreds  of  Technocracy  Gray  Cars, 
accompanied  by  a  Mobile  Organization  Unit,  the  Big  Eye, 
a  million  candlepower  searchlight,  gray  airplanes,  and  a 
squad  of  escorting  motorcycles,  from  Southern  California 
in  a  1600  mile  parade  to  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

This  is  an  issue  you'll  want  to  show  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  keep  for  your  children  and  your  children's 
children.  Extra  copies  may  be  obtained  from  your  local 
Technocracy  Section  or  directly  from  THE  NORTH- 
WEST TECHNOCRAT.     Place  your  order  now! 

Read  — 

OPERATIONS  COLUMBIA 

in  our  next  issue 


,  JYV-i  4: 


PICTURES 

Section  activities  in  Seattle  were  representa- 
tive of  those  in  all  West  Coast  centers  as 
final  preparations  were  made  for  Operations 
Columbia. 

LEFT:  The  Scott  Tour  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Technocrats  frcm  Tacoma,  Everett, 
and  Seattle,  meets  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  Operations  Columbia  activities  in  this 
Area. 

ABOVE  RIGHT:  A  corner  of  the  Seattle 
Headquarters  with  every  foot  of  space  in 
use  and  every  person  busy. 

ABOVE:  Scores  of  these  3  ft.  red  and  white 
double-faced  Monad  markers  were  made  by 
members  and  erected  along  the  route  of  the 
Gray  Fleet  Motorcade,  each  one  a  sentinel 
on  the  highway  to  the  New  America  of 
abundance  and  security.  Watch  for  them  in 
your  travels  hereafter. 

— Techphotcs  by  Stillmaker. 
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Help  Wanted 


THE  critical  events  of  recent  history  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
terpretation by  every  conceivable  school  of  thought.  Nowhere, 
except  in  Technocracy  literature,  has  there  been  a  suggestion 
that  the  factual  approach  of  science  be  applied  to  social  affairs.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  not  only  do  not 
know  where  we  are  bound,  but  do  not  even  know  our  position  at  the 
present  moment. 

Cutting  a  neat  swath  through  this  conglomeration  of  confusion, 
Technocracy  leaves,  at  every  stroke,  an  indelible  impression  of  fact 
to  mark  its  progress.  Facts  are  the  irrefutable  tools  of  knowledge, 
and  nowhere  is  accurate,  dependable  knowledge  more  sadly  lacking 
than  in  the  field  of  social  affairs.  Technocracy  has  been  built  by 
people,  like  yourself,  who  have  recognized  and  appraised  this  situa- 
tion in  its  entirety  and  of  their  own  accord. 

The  help  of  every  intelligent  American  is  urgently  needed  in  this 
great  social  task.  It  is  undeniably  a  huge  task,  but  the  importance 
of  it  cannot  be  contradicted.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  facts; 
are  you  aware  of  the  need  of  careful  consideration?  Can  we  count 
on  you  to  investigate  our  statements  and  verify  the  material  which 
we  have  amassed  relative  to  America's  social  problem?  If  we  can, 
you  will  be  sending  in  for  additional  information  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience and  will  volunteer  to  start  the  work  of  social  education  in 
your  community  as  others  before  you  have  done  in  communities  that 
range  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Continent. 

— George  B.  Conner,  M.  A.  L. 
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Editorial 

HIGHLIGHTS 

FOR  the  public,  the  highlights  of  Operation  Columbia  were  the  pub- 
lic lectures  by  Howard  Scott  and  the  demonstrations  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  and  its  special  Disaster  Unit.     For  Technocrats,  one  of  the 
more  interesting  and  significant  highlights  was  the  reaction  of   the 
public  press  and  radio. 

Operations  Columbia  was  conceived  and  carried  out  on  such  a 
grand  scale  that  it  made  not  only  history  but  front  page  news.  Ever 
since  Howard  Scott's  Hotel  Pierre  radio  address  in  New  York  City  in 
January    1933,   when   he   chal- 


lenged the  world  with  Technoc- 
racy's program  for  the  scientific 
distribution  of  abundance  and  in 
so  doing  brought  down  upon 
Technocracy  the  wrath  of  busi- 
ness and  politics,  Technocracy 
has  been  ostracized  by  the  public 
press.  However,  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  confounded  its  critics 
by  making  a  steady  growth  and 
by  building  a  Continent-wide  Or- 
ganization based  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation despite  this  conspiracy  of 
silence. 

As  the  news  of  preparations  for 
Operations  Columbia  spread  to 
the  various  Sections  along  t  h  e 
way,  the  enthusiasm  of  members 
spiraled  upward  and  spread  even 
to  the  Price  System  press  and  ra- 
dio. The  Portland  Oregonian  was 
sufficiently  impressed  by  the  ad- 
vance publicity  for  the  Gray  Fleet 
Motorcade  to  assign  a  photog- 
rapher and  reporter  to  cover  the 
arrival  of  the  Gray  Fleet  in  Port- 
land on  June  28th,  and  to  publish 
a  very  enthusiastic  news  item  of 
the  event.  At  Seattle,  Bob  Ferris, 
one  of  the  leading  commentators 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  was  so 
impressed  by  the  advance  notice 
of  Operations  Columbia  that  he 
gave  top  billing  in  his  evening 
broadcast  to  this  '1600  mile  long 
parade,'  and  second  spot  to  the 
regatta  that  was  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  sporting  events  of  the 
week,  three  days  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Gray  Fleet  in  Seattle. 

Many  of  the  reporters  and  col- 
umnists were  openly  bewildered 


by    Operations   Columbia,    but    it 
was   so   big   that   their   editors 
dared  not  ignore  it.     The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  gave  it  first 
page  space,  though  the  item  con- 
tained   only    bold    misrepresenta- 
tions.    Elmore  Philpott,  Canadian 
commentator,  stated  frankly: 
When   live   thousand  Cana- 
dians pay  a  dollar  apiece  to 
go  into  a  public  meeting  that's 
news.    When  they  do  so  at  the 
same   time   as  a  free  naval 
show  unrivaled  in  a  port  city's 
history — that's   bigger    news. 
That  is  what  happened  last 
week    when    Technocracy's 
leader,    Howard    Scott,    spoke 
in  Vancouver.  . .  . 

Certainly  the  amazing 
growth  ot  their  movement  in- 
dicates growing  support  for 
Technocracy's  main  conten- 
tion: That  this  Continent  could 
produce  a  vastly  improved 
standard  of  living  for  every- 
one if  the  engineers,  produc- 
tion experts  and  working  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  concen- 
trate on  production  problems 
alone  without  being  frustrated 


by  distribution  and  financial 
bottlenecks. 

Some  of  the  articles  expressed 
a  high  regard  for  Technocracy's 
program  and  publications.  Oth- 
ers continued  the  game  of  distor- 
tion end  misrepresentation  begun 
in  1933  by  the  press,  pulpit,  and 
radio  of  this  Continent.  Beyond 
a  blurred  picture  of  the  two  big 
lectures  and  of  the  passing  of  the 
Gray  Fleet  Motorcade,  the  gen- 
eral public  got  few  facts  from  all 
this  press  attention. 

The  highlights  of  Operations 
Columbia  have  aroused  the  inter- 
est cf  millions  of  North  Americans 
through  t  h  e  often  contradictory 
press  reports  and  through  the 
fir st -hand  observations  of  in- 
creased Technocratic  activity  in 
their  own  areas. 

Those  Americans  who  are  not 
satisfied  to  have  others  supply 
their  judgments  ready-made  are 
stirring  in  their  chairs.  For  an 
idea  thought  dead  and  buried  un- 
der tons  of  adverse  criticism,  Op- 
erations Columbia  was  a  mighty 
rattle,  disconcerting  to  those  who, 
because  they  had  seen  nothing 
of  it  in  the  papers,  had  assumed 
that  Technocracy  Inc.  was  safely 
interred. 

From  stirring  in  your  chair  the 
next  step  is  to  stand  up  and  work 
for  the  installation  of  Technocra- 
cy's scientific  program  which 
alone  will  provide  abundance, 
peace,  and  security  to  every 
North  American. 

Join  Technocracy  NOW! 
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Symbolizing  Technocracy  — 

The  American  Way 

Technocrats  insist  on  using  machinery  to  do  their  work  for  them  whenever 
possible,  so  they  make  their  automobiles  do  their  advertising  and  symbol- 
izing for  them.  The  impact  of  'Operations  Columbia'  on  the  public  conscious- 
ness has  been  terrific. 


A  TERRIFIC  impact  in  symbolizing  Technoc- 
racy was  made  on  the  people  of  the 
states  of  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  the  province  of  British  Columbia  by 
the  four-mile-long  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet  Mo- 
torcade early  in  July.  Composed  of  several  hun- 
dred individually-owned  Technocracy  Gray  Cars 
and  aided  by  its  own  motorcycle  squad  and  two- 
way  radio  cars,  and  by  special  state,  provincial 
and  local  police  officers,  it  moved  on  schedule 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  return,  a  distance  of  some  3.000  miles. 

The  magnitude  of  this  Technocracy  maneuver 
forced  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  large  cities 
all  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  for  years 
had  been  pointedly  ignoring  Technocracy's  wide- 
spread activities  in  a  vain  effort  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  Organization  was  non-existent, 
to  admit  that  the  Technocracy  Motorcade  was 
news!  This  change  of  heart  upon  the  part  of  the 
press  resulted  in  over  a  hundred  column  inches 
cf  unpaid  and  unsolicited  write-ups  (in  many 
cases  on  the  front  page)  in  leading  newspapers 
all  along  the  route  of  travel,  including  the  Sacra- 
mento, California,  Union;  Portland  Oregonian; 
Seattle  Star  and  Post-Intelligencer;  Everett,  Wash- 
ington, Herald;  Bellingham,  Washington,  Herald; 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Province,  Sun, 
and  News  Herald. 

Technocracy's  Motorcade,  made  up  of  aver- 
age Americans  from  every  walk  of  life,  who  drove 
thousands  of  miles  w  i  t  h  a  precision  and  self- 
discipline  unequalled  even  by  the  Army,  was 
the  largest  mechanized  movement  of  civilians  in 


North  America's  history.  Like  yourself,  most  of 
these  Technocrats  have  only  the  proverbial  two 
weeks  vacation,  but  instead  of  going  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  most  vacationers  do,  they  voluntarily 
decided  to  go  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same-colored  car — a  Technocracy 
Gray  Car — and  they  paid  the  expenses  of  their 
vacation  trip  themselves. 

TECHNOCRATS  DON'T  LIKE  WORK 

All  the  cars  in  the  Motorcade  were  painted 
Technocracy  Gray  to  symbolize  Technocracy  be- 
cause Technocrats,  being  typical  North  Ameri- 
cans just  like  yourself,  don't  like  to  work.  They 
would  rather  sit  down  and  take  it  easy  while 
watching  the  equipment  do  the  work.  That  is 
the  reason  why  thousands  of  Technocrats 
throughout  the  North  American  Continent  have 
their  individually-cwned  automobiles  painted  a 
specific  shade  of  gray  called  'Technocracy  Gray' 
and  affix  the  decalcomania  transfers  consisting 
of  the  vermilion  and  chrome  Monad,  the  official 
emblem  of  Technocracy,  together  with  their  Sec- 
tion*) and  Regional  Division  designation  and  the 
words  'Technocracy  Inc.'  (also  in  vermilion)  on 
the  sides  and  rear  of  their  cars. 

By  symbolizing  Technocracy  in  this  manner, 
Technocrats  are  'using  their  heads  instead  of 
their  feet.'  In  order  to  advertise  to  the  public 
that  they  are  Members  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Tech- 
nocrats are  using  a  piece  of  equipment  (in  this 
case  their  own  individually-owned  automobile) 
which  is  at  least  a  thousand  times  stronger  than 
they  themselves  would  be  without  the  automobile. 
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OVER   THE   BORDER— Canada  bound  through  International  Park.— Techphoto  by  Iwanick. 


A  human  being  is  only  1/10  of  a  horsepower 
whereas  an  automobile  is  usually  around  100  horse- 
power— Get  the  idea? 

Furthermore,  most  North  Americans  are  insatia- 
bly curious  animals,  and  because  a  Technocracy 
Gray  car,  due  to  its  distinctive  color  and  the  added 
decals,  is  strikingly  distinctive  in  appearance,  Tech- 
nocrats have  found  that  many  people  will  volun- 
tarily approach  anyone  seated  in  a  Technocracy 
Gray  Car  and  ask  them,  'What  is  this  Technocracy 
all  about?' 

Even  then  the  conditioned  Technocrat  still  insists 
on  using  the  'equipment.'  He  doesn't  waste  time 
and  energy  trying  to  give  his  inquirer  a  lecture  on 
Technocracy;  instead  he  provides  the  non-Techno- 


*)  Look  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  front  cover 
of  this  magazine.  There  you  will  read  'Section  3,  R.D. 
12247,  Technocracy  Inc.,  Seattle,  Washington.'  The 
units  of  Technocracy  are  called  'Sections'  and  are  lo- 
cated by  longitude  and  latitude  in  'Regional  Divisions' 
(abbreviated  R.D.)  of  a  quadrangle  bounded  by  two 
successive  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude.  In  des- 
ignating the  Regional  Division  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
tersecting lines  of  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
quadrangle  are  used.  For  example,  Seattle  is  122  de- 
grees west  longitude  and  47  degrees  north  latitude; 
therefore  the  number  '12247.'  All  Technocracy  Gray 
cars  from  Section  3  (the  third  Section  in  that  Regional 
Division)  carry  'decals'  reading  '12247-3,  Technocracy 
Inc.'  Now  you  can  see  why  Technocrats  were  highly 
amused  at  the  stupid  attempt  (see  page  5)  of  a  com- 
munist newspaper  in  Vancouver  to  claim  that  the  num- 
ber on  the  Technocracy  Gray  cars  constituting  the 
Motorcade  were  'special  serial  numbers  as  if  they  were 
a  military  contingent.' 


crat  with  literature  to  read  and  study. 

You  can  well  envy  the  Technocrats  who  had  the 
'time  of  their  lives'  spending  their  two  weeks  vaca- 
tion on  this  Motorcade  symbolizing  Technocracy, 
while  at  the  same  time  seeing  the  beautiful  Pacific 
Nor  hwest;  visiting  their  friends,  the  Technocrats  all 
clong  the  line;  participating  in  parades,  public 
meetings  and  demonstrations  and  getting  a  terrific 
personal  kick  out  of  watching  their  fellow  citizens 
lined  up  on  the  sidewalks,  their  mouths  agape  with 
astonishment,  as  the  Motorcade  rolled  through  the 
main  street  of  each  town  along  the  way. 

The  various  city  police  officers  and  the  state 
end  provincial  highway  patrolmen  gave  the  Tech- 
nocracy Motorcade  complete  cooperation  by  fur- 
nishing official  escorts  as  it  moved  through  their  re- 
spective territories.  The  Canadian  and  United  States 
Customs  and  Immigration  Officers  and  the  hotel 
managers  and  restaurant  and  servic  station  person- 
nel in  all  instances  extended  every  courtesy  to 
Technocracy  cars  and  personnel. 

The  Members  of  the  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet 
were  complimented  by  non-Technocrats  time  and 
time  again  for  orderly  and  courteous  driving  on  the 
highway,  for  consideration  and  patience  displayed 
in  answering  the  many  thousands  of  questions  con- 
cerning Technocracy  asked  by  non-members,  and 
f  o  r  their  exemplary  personal  deportment  while 
guests  of  the  cities  through  which  they  passed. 

One  incident,  however,  illustrated  the  depths  to 
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which  a  newspaper  stooped  in  an  attempt  to  smear 
Technocracy.  In  one  of  the  large  cities  in  which 
the  Motorcade  stopped  several  days,  a  local  news- 
paper, which  has  long  been  opposed  to  Technoc- 
racy's program,  assigned  a  photographer  to  hang 
around  near  a  popular  restaurant  freguented  by 
Technocrats.  The  photographer  said  he  had  spe- 
cific instructions  from  his  city  editor  to  try  to  get  a 
picture  cf  a  Technocrat  in  an  intoxicated  or  other- 
wise disorderly  condition.  However,  when  he  ob- 
served ths  conduct  of  the  Technocrats  he  was  so 
completely  ashamed  of  his  odious  assignment  that 
he  was  decent  enough  to  tell  the  Technocrats  the 
whole  story,  and  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  better  behaved  group  of  citizens. 

A  CLOSE  SCHEDULE 

While  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  and  the  Tour  Party  from  Continental 
Headguarters  were  traveling  by  train  from  New 
York  City  to  meet  the  Motorcade  at  Seattle,  it  was 
moving  on  the  main  Pacific  highway.  Leaving  Los 
Angeles  early  June  26,  the  Motorcade  drove  388 
miles  to  Sacramento,  California,  that  afternoon  and 
proceeded  to  advertise  the  public  meeting  sched- 
uled for  the  same  evening.  The  Mobile  Sound  Units 
(individual  cars  eguipped  wilh  sound)  so  thoroughly 
covered  all  parts  of  the  city  making  announcements 
for  the  lecture,  and  so  many  Technocracy  Gray 
ccrs  were  in  evidence,  that  the  Sacramento  Union 
referred  to  the  Motorcade  as  an  'Army  of  Techno- 
crats.' 

After  a  very  successful  meeting  that  night  the 
Technocrats  again  took  to  the  road  and  by  early 
afternoon  drove  the  322  miles  to  Grants  Pass,  Ore- 
gon. The  townspeople  were  extremely  cordial  and 
the  City  Council  'turned  the  town  over  to  the  Tech- 
nocrats.' The  streets  were  jammed  solid  with  cu- 
rious people  who  had  come  in  from  outlying  dis- 
tricts as  word  got  around  that  the  huge  Technoc- 
racy Motorcade  was  in  town.  While  one  group  of 
Technocracy  Gray  cars  was  dispatched  to  aid  in 
conducting  a  public  lecture  at  Medford,  Oregon, 
some  30  miles  away,  the  remainder  of  the  Techno- 
crats were  busy  distributing  literature  and  making 
sound  announcements  advertising  the  public  meet- 
ing at  Grants  Pass.    That  evening  the  public  lecture 


RENDEZVOUS  on  the  Georgia  Viaduct  be- 
fore the  big  parade  through  Vancouver. — Tech- 
photo  by  Chasse. 
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was  a  complete  sellout  and  many  people  were 
crowded  around  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing trying  to  get  inside.  The  Medford  meeting  was 
a  similar  success  and  resulted  in  a  considerable 
number  of  new  members  for  Technocracy. 

Next  day  the  Motorcade  rolled  on  to  Portland, 
Oregon, 230 miles  distant,  for  another  big  public 
meeting  the  following  night,  and  again  the  local 
citizens  swamped  the  Technocrats  with  guestions 
and  eagerly  accepted  thousands  of  pieces  of  Tech- 
nocracy literature,  while  the  number  joining  Tech- 
nocracy showed  that  Portland  Technocrats  are  def- 
initely on  the  move! 

Through  arrangements  made  by  the  Portland 
Technocrats,  the  entire  Gray  Fleet  personnel  was 
billeted  at  the  huge  Swan  Island  Barracks  (used  to 
house  the  shipbuilding  workers  during  the  war).  The 
next  morning  when  the  Motorcade  crossed  the 
Columbia  River  into  the  state  of  Washington,  it  was 
met  by  the  Washington  State  Highway  patrol  and 
escorted  some  145  miles  to  its  rendezvous  at  Ta- 
coma  on  the  grounds  of  a  large  drive-in  theatre, 
hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  Tacoma,  Washington 
Technocrats. 
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HOWARD  SCOTT 

'THE   CHIEF'  was  a  happy  man  as  he  reviewed 
the  Gray  Fleet  at  Everett,  Wash.,  on  July  Fourth. 
— Techphoto  by  Stillmaker. 


As  the  Motorcade  rolled  into  the  lot,  only  a  few 
minutes  behind  schedule,  it  was  met  with  both 
cheers  and  tears,  for  that  day  strong  men  wept  as 
they  were  overcome  with  emotion  over  the  sheer 
beauty  of  the  spectacle  and  the  realization  that 
'This  is  it!     Technocracy  is  on  the  move!' 

For  hours  a  large  joint  committee  from  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  had  been  on  the  grounds  preparing  to 
handle  the  mobilization  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble so  the  parades  could  go  through  on  schedule. 
The  plane  overhead  had  finally  announced  that  the 
cars  were  only  minutes  away,  and  as  they  drove  in 


they  were  directed  to  line  up  six  abreast.  Then  the 
committees  got  busy!  One  group  went  down  the 
lines  with  registration  cards  and  forms  to  be  filled 
out  to  expedite  the  Border  crossing  later  on.  Others 
followed  in  turn,  with  hotel  reservations,  meal  tick- 
ets for  the  Seattle  stop,  tickets  for  the  Scott  lecture, 
parade  instructions  for  the  drivers,  bulletins  giving 
full,  information  on  the  coming  evenls  in  Seattle,  in- 
cluding a  map  of  the  city,  and  last,  a  nice  box  lunch 
zo  no  time  need  be  lost. 

At  that  point,  the  Motorcade  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  with  a  Technocracy  two-way  radio 
car  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  section.  It 
was  escorted  by  the  Washington  State  Pairol  to  the 
Seattle  City  limits  where  each  section  was  then 
taken  over  by  8  motorcycle  police  furnished  by  the 
Seattle  Police  Department. 

As  the  three  parades,  under  police  escort,  cov- 
ered the  city,  two  individually-owned  Technocracy 
Gray  airplanes,  one  eguipped  with  sound,  flew 
overhead,  keeping  close  liaison  with  the  parading 
units  while  making  freguent  announcements  of  the 
Howard  Scott  public  meeting  to  the  Seattle  citizens 
watching  the  Motorcade  parade  below.  Upon  com- 
pleting their  parade  routes  all  three  sections  of  the 
Motorcade  proceeded  to  a  parking  lot,  (a  city  block 
in  size)  and  parked  for  the  night.  A  little  later  on, 
twenty  Technocracy  sound  cars  (MSU's — Mobile 
Sound  Units)  and  a  float  carrying  a  ten-piece  band, 
escorted  by  the  Seattle  police,  paraded  in  the  down- 
town business  district  for  an  hour,  advertising  the 
lecture  by  announcements  over  their  loudspeakers. 

THE  'BIG  EYE'  IN  ACTION 

When  the  Director-in-Chief  and  his  Tour  Party 
arrived  at  the  Seattle  Municipal  Auditorium, 
they  were  greeted  by  a  breath-taking  display  of 
Motorcade  eguipment  which  was  deployed 
around  the  entrance  to  the  auditorium.  The  entire 
front  of  the  building  was  brilliantly  lit  up  by  flood 
lights  powered  by  t  h  e  portable  generators  of  25 
Technocracy  Mobile  Units  drawn  up  in  a  semicircle 
facing  the  building.  Added  to  this  was  the  giant 
800,000,000  candlepower  Army  searchlight  (The  'Big 
Eye')  with  its  powerful  beam  playing  on  the  clouds 
above  the  city,  while  the  huge,  specially  designed 
Mobile  Organization  Unit  (MOU)  of  the  Regional 
Division  11833-11834  Area  Tour  Headguarters,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  had  its  radio  transmitter,  auxili- 
ary generator  and  eguipment  in  full  operation  for 
the  Director-in-Chief's  inspection. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Although  it  was  a  Sunday  evening  and  many 
people  were  away  for  the  week-end,  a  large  crowd 
turned  out  to  hear  Howard  Scott  warn  of  an  im- 
pending crisis  in  America's  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  a  large  number  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  'doing  something  about  it'  by  joining  Tech- 
nocracy. 

As  the  crowd  left  the  auditorium,  immediately 
following  the  lecture,  hundreds  of  those  who  had 
attended  the  lecture  milled  around  the  Technocracy 
display  in  front  of  the  auditorium  and  bombarded 
the  Technocrats  with  guestions  about  the  eguipment 
end  Technocracy's  program. 

The  following  morning  the  Gray  Fleet,  after  hav- 
ing been  escorted  to  the  city  limits  by  the  Seattle 
police,  was  again  picked  up  by  the  Washington 
State  Patrol  and  escorted  to  a  rendezvous  in  Bell- 
ingham,  Washington.  There  the  Director-in-Chief 
and  his  Tour  Party  joined  the  Motorcade  and  in  one 
formation,  stretching  for  more  than  four  miles,  the 
Gray  Fleet,  under  State  Patrol  escort,  proceeded  to 
the  Canadian  border,  where  Howard  Scott  and  the 
Gray  Fleet  Controller  accepted  the  official  and  ex- 
tremely cordial  welcome  extended  to  the  Technoc- 
racy Motorcade  by  the  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Immigration  and  Customs  Office.  Since  the 
reguired  registration  cards  had  all  been  completed 
in  advance  by  Members  of  the  Motorcade,  only  the 
formality   of   sealing   the  Technocracy   radio   trans- 
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THE  'BIG  EYE'  symbolizing  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium in  Seattle. — Techphoto  by  Chasse. 

mitters  by  the  Canadian  Customs  was  necessary. 
Other  than  that,  no  further  inspection  of  Technocra- 


IT  IS  impossible  for  the  intellectual  liberal,  the  politi- 
cal radical,  and  the  erstwhile  communist  to  conceive 
of  a  voluntary  organization  of  North  Americans  pur- 
chasing their  own  equipment  and  operating  the  same 
at  their  own  expense  as  a  disciplined  body  promulgat- 
ing a  social  objective  for  the  people  of  a  Continent. 

TECHNOCRATS  have  no  desire  to  profit  at  any- 
one else's  expense.  They  each  in  their  own  way  con- 
tribute their  part  to  the  organized  effort  of  Technocracy 
without  any  intentions  of  ever  being  elected  to  politi- 
cal office  and  living  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

THIS  IS  the  ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  of  this  Continent.— 
All  other  organizations  take  notice! 
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Near  Bellingham,  Wash.,  the  Motorcade  paused  in  a  beautiful  park  for  a  final  check-up  before  crossing 

the  Border  into  Canada. — Techphoto  by  Iwanick. 


cy's  special  equipment  or  luggage  was  required, 
and  the  entire  Motorcade  was  quickly  passed  across 
by  the  Canadian  officials. 

It  was  a  real  thrill  for  the  U.  S.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy to  cross  that  imaginary  49th  parallel  to 
greet  their  friends,  the  Canadian  Technocrats.  At 
a  prepared  rendezvous  three  miles  across  the  bor- 
der, some  75  units  of  the  Gray  Fleets  of  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Nanaimo  and  New  Westminster  awaited 
the  Motorcade's  arrival. 

Then  the  Canadians  took  over!  They  told  their 
guests,  the  Technocrats  from  'the  States',  to  'relax.' 
As  the  Gray  cars  rolled  into  line  a  crew  of  Cana- 
dians went  to  work.  Windshields  were  cleaned,  the 
entire  car  was  dusted  off  and  bumper  strips,  adver- 
tising the  Howard  Scott  meeting,  were  affixed,  and 
each  car  was  decked  out  with  two  flags,  U.  S.  and 
Canadian,  one  on  either  side  of  the  front  bumper. 


THE  GRAY  FLEET 
Motorcycle  Squad  gave 
much-needed  help  in  keep- 
ing the  Motorcade's  units 
in  close  contact  at  all 
times.  Unfortunately  many 
of  its  members  were  un- 
able to  get  away  f  r  c  m 
their  work  to  make  the 
trip.  —  Techphoto  by 
Bounds 


After  a  momentary  but  touching  renewal  of  old  ac- 
quaintances (many  of  the  old  time  Canadian  Tech- 
nocrats had  tears  in  their  eyes  as  Technocracy's 
Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott,  proceeded  down  the 
line  of  cars  speaking  personally  to  veteran  Techno- 
crats many  of  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  eight 
years.)  'Operation  Columbia,'  in  one  long,  seem- 
ingly endless  line  of  shining  Technocracy  Gray 
cars,  moved  on  its  way  under  a  British  Columbia 
Provincial  police  escort  to  the  Vancouver  city  limits 
where  the  Vancouver  City  traffic  police  took  over. 

The  Vancouver  police  department  also  furnished 
complete  and  courteous  cooperation  the  following 
day  when  Technocracy  staged  the  only  parade  held 
by  any  organization  in  Vancouver  on  July  1,  Cana- 
da's Dominion  Day.  The  Vancouver  News-Heiald 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Technocracy  Motorcade 
in  its  July  1  issue: 

Technocracy  Inc.  came  to  town  Tuesday 
with  a  Motorcade,  a  searchlight,  radio  car, 
six  gray-clad  motorcycle  police  and  a  pro- 
gram called  "Operation  Columbia."     In  hot 
sunlight    the   Motorcade   rolled   past   on 
Georgia  street  (Vancouver's  main  street)  at 
30  miles  an  hour.    It  was  the  fastest  moving 
parade  ever  seen  in  the  city. 
On    the    other    hand,    the    venerable    Vancouver 
Daily  Province  objecting  to  Howard  Scott's  reference 
to  Canada  as  being  a   'political  goulash,'   crustily 
exploded  in   an  editorial  on  July   3   by   charging 
Technocracy   with   'barging   impertinently   into  one 
of  its  busy  cities  (Vancouver)  in  the  Saturday  after- 
noon traffic  rush  (the  Motorcade  arrived  on  Mon- 
day   afternoon,    June    30 — not    Saturday — Ed.)    and 
making  a  nuisance  of  itself  with  a  long  Motorcade.' 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
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All  the  publicity  gained  for  Technocracy  in  Van- 
couver by  its  huge  Motorcade  was  too  much  lor  the 
communists  in  Canada  so  they,  as  usual,  tried  to 
smear  Technocracy.  An  article  signed  by  Jim  Bul- 
ler  appearing  in  The  Pacific  Tribune,  one  of  the  pa- 
pers published  by  the  Labor-Progressive  Party  of 
Canada  (the  Labor-Progressive  Party  is  the  name 
assumed  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Canada  after 
it  was  banned  by  the  Canadian  government  during 
Ihe  war),  referred  to  units  of  the  Technocracy  Gray 
Fleet  Motorcade  as  follows: 

'.  .  .  Parked  outside  the  Vancouver  Hotel  was 
a  huge  radio  and  communications  van,  a  truck 
bearing  powerful  searchlight  equipment,  and 
scores  of  automobiles  bearing  loudspeakers,  all 
painted  light  gray  and  bearing  special  serial 
numbers,  as  though  they  were  part  of  a  mili- 
tary contingent! .  .  .  If  the  cars  were  the  property 
of  the  individual  drivers,  how  could  these  peo- 
ple afford  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  up  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  a  worker's  wage?  Wasn't  that 
huge  radio  communications  van,  carrying  the 
most  up-to-date  equipment  for  short  wave  broad- 
casts, and  the  massive  searchlight  somewhat 
expensive  to  be  owned  by  a  group  financed 
solely  on  the  nominal  dues  payments  of  its 
membership?  A  conservative  estimate  of  its 
cost  would  be  $50,000.' 

TECHNOCRACY'S  ESPRIT  DE  CORPS 

It  is  impossible  for  the  intellectual  liberal,  the  po- 
litical radical  and  the  erstwhile  communist  to  con- 
ceive of  a  voluntary  organization  of  North  Ameri- 
cans purchasing  their  own  equipment  and  operat- 
ing the  same  at  their  own  expense  as  a  disciplined 
body  promulgating  a  social  objective  for  the  people 
of  a  Continent. 

Technocrats  have  no  desire  to  profit  at  anyone 
else's  expense.  They  each  in  their  own  way  con- 
tribute their  part  to  the  organized  effort  of  Technoc- 
racy without  any  intentions  of  ever  being  elected  to 


OFFICERS  of  the  Washington 
State  Traffic  Patrol  at  the  round- 
up near  Tacoma.  Operation  Co- 
lumbia had  the  full  and  courteous 
cooperation  of  both  state  and  city 
traffic  officers  all  along  the  way. 
In  Seatth  on  July  4th,  many  of 
them  gave  up  their  holiday  to  es- 
cort the  Motorcade. 

— Techphoto  by  Iwanick. 


THE  DIRECTOR-IN-CHIEF  addressing  the 
Membership  Meeting  at  Masonic  Temple  in  Seattle 
on  the  evening  of  July  Fourth. — Techphoto  by 
Stillmaker. 

pohdcal  office  and  living  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

This  is  the  esprit  de  corps  of  this  Continent — All 
ether  organizations  take  notice! 

The  new  Section  Headquarters  of  12349-1,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  was  the  mecca  for  Tech- 
nocrats of  the  Gray  Fleet  during  its  stay  in  that  city 
and  arrangements  for  feeding  300  persons  an  hour, 
billeting  t  he  visiting  Technocrats,  preparing  f  o  r 
Membership  Meeting  July  1  and  the  huge  public 
meeting  at  the  Forum  the  evening  of  July  2,  kept 
the  Section  personnel  up  every  night  until  the  wee 
hours — but  they  had  the  time  of  their  lives! 

The  symbolizing  of  the  Motorcade  during  its  three 
days  in  Vancouver  undoubtedly  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  public  lecture  in  the  Forum 
(the  largest  auditorium  in  town),  because  a  huge 
crowd  attended  Howard  Scott's  dynamic  lecture 
aptly  entitled,  'North  America  Unite!' 

Elmore  Philpott,  one  of  Canada's  leading  column- 
ists, (whose  column  appears  in  some  200  papers) 
writing  in  the  'Vancouver  Sun,'  July  7,  significantly 
declared: 
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COVER  PICTURES 

FRONT:  Homeward  bound.  The  Gray  Fleet 
Dassing  (he  Peace  Arch  on  the  International 
Boundary  near  Blaine,  Washington,  and  gcing 
through   the  United   States   Customs. 

— Techphoto  by   P.   Rudd. 

BACK:  Views  of  the  heavy  equipment  used  in 
Operation  Columbia  Center  picture  is  of  the 
MOU  (Mobile  Organization  Unit)  of  the  ATH 
(Area  Tour  Headquarters)  of  Regional  Divi- 
sions 11833—11834,  the  Los  Angeles  Area.  This 
unit  was  the  Sound  and  Communications  Head- 
quarters for  the  Gray  Fleet  Motorcade.  The 
lower  picture  shows  the  'Big  Eye'  army  search- 
light. According  to  the  manufacturers,  the 
candlepower  rating  of  the  'Big  Eye'  is  eight 
hundred  million  (800,000  000)  beamed  candle- 
power! — Techphotos  by  Iwanick,  Carlson,  and 
E.  Clark. 


When  five  thousand  Canadians  pay  a  dol- 
lar apiece  to  get  into  a  public  meeting  that's 
news.     When  they  do  so  to  get  into  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  same  time  as  a  free  naval 
show    unrivaled   in    a   port   city's   history — 
that's  bigger  news.    That  is  what  happened 
last  week  when  Technocracy's  leader,  How- 
ard Scott,  spoke  in  Vancouver. 
(Strangely  enough  Mr.  Philpott,  although  he  had 
attended  the  meeting,   failed  even  to  msntion  the 
Gray  Fleet  in  his  column,  although  it  had  been  in 
town  for  three   days  and  presented  a  spectacular 
display  in  front  of  the  Forum  both  before  and  after 
the  lecture.) 

GRAY  FLEET  INSPECTION 

Its  visit  to  Vancouver  completed,  the  Motorcade 
left  for  Seattle  on  t  h  e  morning  of  July  3,  accom- 
panied by  many  Gray  cars  from  Victoria  filled  with 
Ccnacicn  Technocrats  who  drove  south  to  attend 
the  Fourth  of  July  demonstration  at  Bagshaw  Field, 
Everett,  Washington,  and  the  Membership  Meeting 
with  Howard  Scott  at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Seattle 
on  the  evening  of  July  4. 

The  Director-in-Chief  and  his  Tour  Party  had  a 
very  pleasant  chat  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Strapp,  Acting  Of- 
ficer in  Charge,  U.  S.  Immigration  Service,  Blaine, 
Washington,  at  the  Immigration  and  Customs  Of- 
fice as  the  Motorcade  re-entered  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Scott  remained  at  the  border  until  all  per- 
sonnel and  eguipment  had  cleared.     However,  in 
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all  fairness,  it  must  be  reported  that  the  Canadian 
Immigration  and  Customs  Officials  ran  the  Motor- 
cade through  the  border  formalities  in  less  than 
half  the  time  reguired  by  the  U.  S.  officials. 

The  Gray  Fleet  demonstration  held  on  July  4,  at 
Bagshaw  Field,  Everett,  Washington,  was  attended 
by  the  Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police  of  the  city  of  Everett  who 
attended  as  guests.  After  the  Fleet  had  presented 
several  spectacular  demonstrations,  including  the 
parking  of  some  400  cars  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
and  Reo  W.  McCaslin,  12237-1,  San  Francisco,  had 
given  a  short  talk,  the  Gray  Fleet  Controller  pre- 
sented the  Motorcade  for  inspection  by  the  Director- 
in-Chief.  Needless  to  say  the  Mayor  and  the  Chief 
of  Police  were  highly  impressed. 

After  the  Membership  Meeting  at  Seattle — a 
meeting  which  those  in  attendance  will  long  re- 
member for  the  straight-f rom-the-shoulder  advice 
given  by  the  Director-in-Chief — the  members  of  the 
Motorcade  were  told  that  they  were  'on  their  own' 
until  their  next  assignment — Monday  afternoon  in 
San  Francisco,  California,  900  miles  away  (!). 

On  its  return  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  Mo- 
torcade stops  was  Sacramento  where  the  'Big  Eye' 
and  the  MOU  were  placed  on  exhibit  near  a  busy 
intersection  around  the  corner  from  the  Sacramento 
Technocracy  Section  Headguarters.  As  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  the  curious  townspeople,  attracted  by  the 
powerful  beam  of  the  searchlight,  began  to  flock  to 
the  Technocracy  exhibit  (some  of  t  h  e  m  drove  in 
from  cities  30  miles  away)  and  for  three  hours  sev- 
eral hundred  interested  persons  kept  the  Techno- 
crats busy  answering  guestions  about  Technocracy. 
During  that  time,  besides  selling  a  considerable 
gucntity  of  Technocracy  literature,  the  local  Mem- 
bers of  Technocracy  distributed  all  the  free  litera- 
ture they  had  in  slock  and  nearly  all  the  back  is- 
sues of  the  Technocracy  Field  magazines.  Sacra- 
mento will  never  forget  the  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet. 

Subseguent  meetings  in  the  Area  covered  by  the 
Motorcade  have  clearly  shown  that  the  Gray  Fleet 
did  a  job  the  American  Way — a  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  eguipment  and  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  energy.  Technocracy  is  aggressively  on  the 
move,  and  every  Technocrat's  morale  is  high.  So, 
look  out  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  Sections!  Other 
Areas  are  already  making  plans  to  'top'  your  Gray 
Fleet  Activities. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


The  American  Scene 


Only  with  the  advent  of  a  scientific  approach  to  our  social  problem  will  crime, 
disease,  graft,  corruption,  and  chiseling  cease  to  be  the  accepted  way  of  life 
on  this  Continent.  Only  then  will  there  be  a  complete  change  in  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 


WHEN  we  consider  the  possibilities  of  life  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  the  scene 
that  presents  itself  today  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer  seems  like  the  fantastic  visions  of 
a  nightmare.  It  is  incredible  that  human  beings 
can  be  so  utterly  moronic  as  to  tolerate  the  condi- 
tions and  behaviorisms  to  be  found  on  every  hand 
today.  Wherever  we  look  we  see  the  evidence  of 
the  malfunctioning  of  our  social  system  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  obvious  signs  of  its  coming  break- 
down. In  housing,  health,  education,  traffic,  indus- 
try— everywhere  you  turn — you  see  the  chaos  and 
confusion  that  mark  the  American  scene  today. 
Let's  look  a  little  closer  and  perhaps  we  will  be  dis- 
gusted enough  to  do  something  about  it. 

No  nation  in  the  world  has  such  a  potentially 
high  standard  of  living,  nor  could  any  area  estab- 
lish such  a  wonderful  civilization  as  could  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent,  had  they  the  intelligence  to 
take  appropriate  action  toward  those  ends.  We  have 
everything:  natural  resources,  technology,  man- 
power, c  1  i  m  a  t  e — everything — yet  all  we  see  are 
threats  of  a  depression,  chaos  and  uncertainty  in 
our  political  life,  thousands  of  families  without 
homes,  the  cost  of  living  going  higher  with  each 
passing  week,  millions  of  Americans  lacking  ade- 
guate  medical  attention,  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren unable  to  get  even  a  rudimentary  education, 
and  countless  other  examples  of  the  inability  of  this 
antiguated  Price  System  to  function  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  this  area.  Suppose  we  glance 
briefly  at  the  various  phases  of  our  national  life 
and  see  what  we  could  accomplish  in  each  if  we 
had  in  operation  the  form  of  society  reguired  by  the 
high  level  of  energy  conversion  we  have  developed 
on  this  Continent. 

The  field  of  public  health  offers  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  failure  of  our  social  system  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare.  Selective  Service  re- 
ports showed  that  of  17,384,000  men  examined  for 
military   service,   5,249,000   were   rejected   for   phys- 
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ical  and  mental  deficiencies.     And  Albert  Deutch, 

writing  in  P.M.  in  July  of  1946,  said: 

It  is  estimated  that  35,000  American  chil- 
dren are  afflicted  with  diabetes,  200,000  with 
epilepsy,  175,000  with  tuberculosis,  500,000 
with  rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic  heart 
disease,  500,000  with  orthopedic  and  spastic 
defects,  1  million  with  hearing  defects,  4  mil- 
lion with  visual  defects,  and  20  million  with 
dental  defects. 

PRICE  TAGS  ATTACHED 

Most  of  these  youngsters  are  without  proper 
medical  and  dental  care  because  their  families,  in 
most  cases,  cannot  afford  it.  Medical  care  in  a 
Price  System  has  a  price  tag  attached,  and  the  price 
is  high.  Take  the  case  of  little  Marilyn  Muzzurco 
which  made  the  headlines  recently.  Marilyn  is  suf- 
fering from  nephrosis,  a  rare  kidney  disease,  and 
the  only  treatment  that  offers  any  hope  is  an  ex- 
pensive albumen  in  pure  form.  The  Price  Tag  reads 
$16  an  ampule  and  she  needs  three  a  day  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Her  father  makes  $40  a  week.  You 
figure  out  how  much  he  can  buy  on  that  income. 
As  you  probably  know,  a  San  Jose  newspaper  pub- 
lished the  story  and  within  a  few  days  a  $12,000 
trust  fund  was  built  up  through  the  contributions 
of  kind-hearted  Americans.  But  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Continent,  in  Brooklyn,  an  18-month-old  baby 
is  suffering  from  the  same  disease.  He  needs  the 
same  treatment — and  his  family  is  in  similar  finan- 
cial circumstances.  Will  he,  too,  get  it?  Perhaps; 
perhaps  not.  It  depends  upon  the  publicity  given 
the  case  and  the  charity  of  the  American  public. 
That  is  the  way  we  take  care  of  half  of  our  sick — 
through  public  and  private  charity.  And  so,  many 
die  because,  while  our  hearts  may  be  willing,  our 
pocketbooks  won't  stand  the  strain. 

In  Los  Angeles,  20  to  30  patients  are  turned  away 
daily  from  each  of  the  major  institutions  because  of 
the  lack   of   beds.     Chicago   reports   facilities   are 
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'wholly  inadequate'  to  care  for  the  nation's  400,000 
brain-injured  children  and  adults.  In  California,  the 
state  fire  marshall  condemned  4000  beds  in  mental 
institutions  as  unsafe  due  to  overcrowded  condi- 
tions. 

The  magazine  Newsweek,  of  March  24,  shed  light 
on  the  deplorable  health  conditions  in  rural  areas. 
The  report  revealed  whole  towns  without  a  single 
doctor;  entire  counties  without  hospitals,  and  a 
handful  of  overage,  overworked  doctors  serving 
populations  running  into  the  thousands.  These  are 
the  conditions  facing  millions  of  Americans  due  to 
our  insistence  upon  preserving  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine as  a  private  racket  operated  for  a  profit.  Tech- 
nocracy does  not  suggest  socialized  medicine  as  it 
is  understood  today,  for  that  would  be  merely  a 
transfer  of  the  racket  into  the  hands  of  politicians — 
a  procedure  that  would  result  in  conditions  even 
more  intolerable. 

FREE  HEALTH  SERVICE 

In  the  social  design  of  Technocracy,  the  practice 
of  medicine  would  be  a  public  service  performed 
by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  al- 
lied services  operating  as  a  public  health  sequence. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  doctors  could  practice 
preventive  medicine,  rather  than  curafive,  without 
suffering  economic  loss  as  a  result.  As  long  as 
medicine  is  practiced  under  a  Price  System,  doctors 
must  look  to  their  own  economic  welfare  first  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  to  practice  preventive  medi- 
cine on  any  grand  scale.  To  do  so  would  result  in 
a  high  standard  of  public  health  and  their  services 
would  not  be  required  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  a  Technate  that  stand- 
ard of  living  would  be  permanently  guaranteed  at 
a  higher  level  than  most  of  them  can  ever  hope  to 
attain  under  our  present  system  and  medical  care 
would  be  provided  for  every  American  needing  it 
without  cost — not  from  the  standard  of  public  char- 
ity, but  because  it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
assure  the  successful  operation  of  our  various  func- 
tional sequences.  We  cannot  operate  a  high-energy 
civilization  with  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind. 


To  assure  the  perfect  functioning  of  our  social  sys- 
tem Americans  must  be  healthy,  and  it  will  be  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  public  health  sequence  to  see 
that  they  are  healthy. 

Fresh  news  of  the  educational  phase  of  our  so- 
ciety is  constantly  breaking  into  print.  Said  News- 
week of  March  24: 

Florida  is  considerably  below  the  national 
average  on  most  measures  commonly  used 
in  evaluating  a  school  program.  Florida  has 
regularly  stood  in  the  lowest  one-third  of  all 
states  on  such  items  as  percentage  ot  liter- 
acy, percentage  of  students  in  high  school 
and  college  and  current  expense  per  pupil. 
With   almost  average   wealth  or  taxpaying 
ability,  Florida  stands  practically  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  states  in  its  efforts  to  support  its 
schools.    More  than  50  percent  of  the  white 
and  60  percent  of  the  Negro  students  and 
teachers  in  Florida  are  working  in  unsatis- 
factory buildings.     More  than  50  percent  of 
the  state's  elementary  pupils  are  taught  by 
inadeguately  prepared  teachers. 
Yet  it  is  unfair  to  single  out  Florida  for  criticism 
when  the  situation  in  that  state  is  repeated  in  one 
way  or  another  in  every  state  in  the  union.     No- 
where is  education  designed  to  teach  the  art  of  liv- 
ing, but  merely  to  teach  the  student  to  make  a  liv- 
ing— and  in  most  cases  even  that  is  not  done  ade- 
quately.   Education,  as  Technocracy  has  frequently 
pointed  out,   is,   under  a  Price  System,   dependent 
upon    the    amount    of    money   made   available, 
through   taxes,   for  school   buildings,   maintenance, 
teachers,  text  books  and  so  on.   Teachers  have  been 
deserting  the  profession  by  the  thousands  because 
of   low   salaries.     School  buildings   throughout   the 
nation  are  obsolete,  text  books  are  largely  organs 
of    propaganda    designed    to    indoctrinate    into    the 
minds  of  the  pupils  'faith'  in  the  system  of  so-called 
'free  enterprise'  which  started  on  the  down-grade 
the  day  the  first  steam  engine  was  put  into  service 
doing  work  formerly  done  by  the  human  muscle. 
Our  entire  system  of  education  needs  to  be  com- 
pletely redesigned  to  fit  the  student  for  life  in  this 
age  of  science.     It  should  teach  him  to  live,  to  util- 
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ize  fully  his  leisure  time,  and  to  train  him  for  some 
functional  service — not  to  be  just  a  successful  chis- 
eler.  Here  again,  the  operation  of  the  American 
Technate  would  be  such  that,  with  the  price  tag  re- 
moved, education  would  be  freely  available  to  all 
citizens  of  this  Continent  to  the  extent  of  their  mental 
capacity.  From  their  very  first  days  in  pre-school 
they  would  be  taught  to  live.  They  would  be  taught 
the  facts  of  life — particularly  life  on  this  Continent 
— entirely  free  from  any  preconceived  notions.  They 
would  be  trained  to  approach  problems  with  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind — demanding  proof — con- 
stantly challenging — taking  no  man's  word  for  any- 
thing. They  would  have  the  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating every  industry  and  every  form  of  service  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  kind  of  work  they  wanted  to  do  when  the  time 
should  come  for  them  to  begin  their  period  of  serv- 
ice. 

FIELD  DAY  FOR  CHISELERS 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  make  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  American  scene  today,  but  is  it  neces- 
sary? Every  time  we  inch  our  way  through  a  traf- 
fic: jam  we  see  the  obsolescence  of  our  highway 
system;  every  time  we  buy  cheap,  shoddy  mer- 
chandise at  a  high  price  we  see  the  efforts  of  busi- 
ness to  perptuate  itself  at  our  expense;  with  every 
pitiful  appeal  of  a  veteran  and  his  family  for  a 
home,  we  see  the  complete  inability  of  our  system 
of  private  enterprise  to  supply  housing  for  Ameri- 
cans. With  thousands  of  Americans  homeless,  we 
can  yet  find  building  materials  and  labor  to  bulid 
elaborate  racetracks  and  gambling  casinos.  Even 
the  jerry-built  junk  that  has  been  sold  to  our  veter- 
ans is  already  falling  to  pieces.  In  San  Carlos,  on 
the  San  Francisco  Peninsula,  an  American  Legion 
housing  investigator  reports  cracked  foundations, 
buckled  roof  shingles,  cracked  plaster,  and  other 
evidences  of  slipshod  workmanship  among  103 
G.  I.-financed  homes.  But  when  any  attempt  is 
made  to  supply  mass  housing  through  the  medium 
of  pre-fabrication,  we  run  into  obsolete  building 
codes,  opposition  from  manufacturers  of  building 
materials,  and  other  forms  of  Price-System  interfer- 


ence. Free  enterprise  is  not  interested  in  housing 
Americans  but  only  in  making  profits  and  perpetu- 
ating the  Price  System. 

Our  survey  of  the  American  Scene  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  brief  visit  to  the  farm.  Once 
again  abundance  threatens  and  the  usual  political 
'solution'  is  being  applied.  Once  again  we  read  of 
crops  curtailed  or  destroyed.  Acreage  restrictions 
are  being  enforced  and  our  politicians  are  planning 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  hold  up 
prices.  20  million  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed  as  so-called  surplus.  It  doesn't 
matter  that  many  of  our  people  would  use  more  po- 
tatoes if  they  were  made  available  at  a  lower  price. 
No,  the  only  solution  under  this  Price  System  is  de- 
stroy, destroy,  destroy!  Whatever  the  cost,  scarcity 
must  be  maintained. 

And  the  chiselers  are  having  a  field  day.  Pri- 
vate power  companies  want  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate rural  power  lines  but  want  the  government  to 
guarantee  their  major  costs  while  they  pocket  the 
profits;  coal  and  natural  gas  interests  are  fighting  it 
out  toe  to  toe  over  which  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  supplying  gas.  Coal  interests  are  scared  lest  the 
use  of  natural  gas  cut  into  coal  markets.  Nine 
Southwestern  power  companies  have  offered  to 
buy  up  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration's 
facilities  for  $6  million  and  integrate  them  with  their 
own,  providing  Congress  refuses  further  funds  to 
the  agency. 

SPOTLIGHT  ON  NEW  YORK 

And  now  let's  turn  the  spotlight  on  New  York  for 
one  last  glimpse  of  the  American  Scene.  Accord- 
ing to  Newsweek,  a  recent  survey  disclosed  that 
one  out  of  22  New  Yorkers  today  is  Puerto  Rican. 
The  poverty  they  sought  to  escape  they  have  found 
again  in  New  York  but  with  two  differences — racial 
discrimination  and  language  difference.  They  grav- 
itate naturally  to  Spanish  Harlem — a  district  of  ram- 
shackle tenement  houses,  many  of  which  are  con- 
demned. There  they  move  in  with  friends  and  rel- 
atives— often  several  families  sharing  one  rat- 
infested  apartment.     And  as  in  all  poverty-ridden 
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areas,  Spanish  Harlem's  disease  and  crime  rates 
are  high.  The  numbers  racket  operates  in  every 
corner  store;  prostitutes  peddle  their  wares  in  broad 
daylight. 

And  so,  North  Americans,  here  is  your  free  en- 
terprise confusion  of  today.  It  will  remain  so  for 
as  long  as  America  retains  the  obsolete  and  out- 
moded Price  System.   Only  with  the  advent  of  a  sci- 


entific approach  as  long  advocated  in  Technocra- 
cy's engineered  design  of  a  non-Price  System 
method  of  social  operations,  will  these  conditions 
be  eliminated.  Only  then  will  crime,  disease,  graft, 
corruption,  and  chiseling  cease  to  be  the  excepted 
way  of  life  on  this  Continent.  Only  then  v/ill  there 
be  a  complete  change  in  the  American  scene. 

—Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


Paradox  of  Plenty 


We  have  the  same  high  production  and  almost  full  employment  that  we 
reached  during  the  vsar  years,  but  little  economic  well-being  or  security  exists 
for  the  lower-income  half  of  American  families. 


TO  OPEN  the  final  week  of  the  past  session  of 
Congress  on  July  21  President  Truman  pre- 
sented to  Congress  and  to  the  people  a  special 
report  on  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
This  report  was  prepared  for  him  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  established  under  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  and  was  no  doubt  edited  by 
his  political  aides.  It  was  eagerly  and  widely  her- 
alded as  testimony  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States.  The  report  highlighted  our  rec- 
ord peacetime  production  and  employment  levels. 
These  two  features  were  widely  publicized. 

The  warnings  in  the  report  were  generally  ig- 
nored or  submerged  for  they  pointed  to  the  inherent 
weakness  of  our  boom.  A  mounting  number  of  dis- 
tress signals  from  other  guarters — recent  jump  of 
rents,  record  prices,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
business  failures — was  already  in  evidence. 

The  g  r  e  a  t  e  st  concern  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  is  to  find  a  way  to  guarantee  ourselves 
a  measure  of  economic  security.  Individually  we 
can  measure  our  present  economic  status  with  little 
difficulty,  but  no  amount  of  individual  initiative  is 
sufficient  to  guarantee  our  individual  futures.  Too 
many  factors  are  outside  our  immediate  control,  de- 
pending upon  the  level  of  general  business  activity. 
But  if  these  factors  are  out  of  our  individual  control, 
they  are  not  out  of  our  individual  understanding. 

To  determine  whether  our  present  conditions  rep- 
resent a  boom  rather  than  the  start  of  a  period  of 
stable  high-level  operations  it  is  necessary  to  take 
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a  guick  look  at  the  war  years.  Many  misconcep- 
tions exist  regarding  the  nature  of  the  war  boom. 
We  have  been  led  to  expect  that  high-production 
and  full  employment  bring  prosperity  for  all.  Not 
at  all.  Our  peak  of  industrial  production  was 
reached  in  October  1943.  From  this  peak,  produc- 
tion slowly  declined  until  the  closing  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  when  production  dropped  rapidly  month 
by  month.  (FRB)  Our  peak  of  income  payments  was 
reached  February  1945,  16  months  after  our  produc- 
tion peak.  In  the  year  1945  the  American  people 
received  a  greater  national  income  than  they  had 
ever  before  received,  more  than  double  that  of  1939 
or  1940.  In  this  year  of  lush  prosperity,  however, 
there  were  a  few  voices  raised  asking  why  the  ben- 
efits of  this  record  prosperity  stopped  short  of  them. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  report  on  'Family  and 
Individual  Money  Income  in  the  U.  S.:  1945  and 
1944'  issued  May  8,  1947,  gives  the  clearest  picture 
yet  of  our  prosperity  of  the  war  years.  In  1944  one- 
half  of  all  families  in  the  U.  S.  received  $2,533  or 
less.  In  1945  they  received  $2,620.  The  amount 
needed  to  maintain  the  average  family  at  the  mini- 
mum level  of  health  and  decency  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  between  three  and  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Thus  even  at  our  war  peak  over 
one-half  of  our  families  were  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  at  this  minimum  standard  of  health  and 
decency. 

The  clearer  picture,  though,  lies  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  by  five-hundred-dollar  levels  rather 
than  the  median  family  income  given  above. — See 
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chart.  In  1945  1,871,000  families  received  less  than 
$500  and  2,619,000  received  between  $500  and  $999 
of  money  income,  or  a  total  of  4,490,000  families — 
13.2  percent  of  all  families,  more  than  one  in  eight 
— were  facing  starvation  in  the  richest  country  in 
the   world   in   the   year   of  our  greatest   prosperity. 


Fifty-nine  percent  or  20,137,000  families  were  living 
on  incomes  below  the  $3,000  per  year  level  and  un- 
able to  meet  minimum  health  and  decency  stand- 
ards. Nor  is  this  distribution  of  the  national  income 
unusual,  except  that  usually  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid is  broader  and  previous  years  show  a  greater 
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proportion  of  the  population  below  this  $3,000  per 
year  level. 

Of  course  that  was  1945  and  so  it  ranks  in  the 
field  of  ancient  history  for  us  now.  Our  1945  in- 
come taxes  have  now  been  paid  and  our  hopes  for 
a  refund  have  faded.  For  us  1945  is  over:  last  year 
is  fresher  in  our  memory.  1946  ranked  as  a  year  of 
upheavals  and  great  advances  leading  to  1947,  our 
greatest  year.  By  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1947 
business  activity  was  at  the  rate  of  $225  billion  per 
year  with  a  record  number  of  business  firms, 
3,700,000  or  300,000  above  the  prewar  high  of  Sep- 
tember 1941,  participating.  Business  profits  have 
been  on  the  enormous  side.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  estimated  business  profits  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  to  have  been  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $29  billion  before  taxes,  eight  billions 
over  profits  for  1946  and  $4.5  billion  above  the  war- 
time record  set  in  1943.  Estimated  profits  after 
taxes  this  year  would  be  $17.4  billion  at  the  current 
rate,  compared  to  $10.4  billion  in  1943,  according  to 
this  report. 

Yet  once  again  there  are  murmurs  of  economic 
discontent.  Prices  are  at  or  near  record  levels  and 
show  no  sign  of  declining  soon.  Millions  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  present  housing.  The  roll  call 
of  ills  is  a  long  one.  We  have  the  same  high  pro- 
duction and  almost  full  employment  that  we 
reached  during  the  war  years,  but  little  economic 
well-being  or  security  exists  for  the  lower-income 
half  of  American  families. 

PAYCHECKS  STILL  SHORT 

In  early  1947  weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
industries  reached  the  wartime  peak  and  they  have 
since  stayed  close  to  this  mark,  reaching  an  all- 
time  high  of  $48.86  in  May  1947.  (BLS)  This  was  an 
increcse  of  15  percent  over  that  of  May  1946,  but 
this  increase  in  wages  was  more  than  offset  by  an 
increase  of  more  than  18  percent  in  consumers' 
prices  during  that  year.  The  increases  in  hourly 
earnings  since  the  war  have  been  offset  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
hours  worked  each  week.  This  trend  has  been  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  durable  goods  industries 
(iron  and  steel,  machinery,  automobiles,  etc.).  As  a 
result  of  several  series  of  industry-wide  strikes, 
hourly  earnings  have  increased  12  percent  since 
January  1945,  the  wartime  high.  But  with  a  drop  of 
about  six  hours  in  the  workweek  the  weekly  pay 
checks  in  the  durable  goods  industries  are  still 
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nearly  one  dollar  short  of  the  January  1S45  level. 
Prices  of  consumers'  goods  have  increased  by  more 
than  22  percent  during  the  same  period.  (BLS)  No 
wonder  we  shake  our  heads  at  economics! 

The  picture  of  the  American  farmer's  income  is 
not  greatly  different.  Despite  record  and  near  rec- 
ord prices  received  for  most  farm  products,  the 
same  high  prices  paid  for  farm  labor,  goods  needed 
for  production,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  have  left  many 
farmers,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  in  the  same 
position  as  most  wag 3  earners — with  big  income 
but  smaller  and  smaller  savings.  Thus  the  glowing 
reports  of  American  prosperity  are  misleading. 

TEMPORARY  PROPS  WEAKENING 

The  question  remaining  is  whether  even  this 
measure  of  prosperity  can  be  maintained.  If  not, 
then  the  proportion  of  American  families  facing 
starvation,  fighting  poverty,  or  generally  unable  to 
live  in  conditions  of  health  and  decency  will  rap- 
idly increase.  In  the  President's  report  to  Congress, 
mentioned  in  paragraph  one,  the  secret  of  our  high 
level  of  production  and  employment  was  given, 
and  with  it  this  significant  warning: 

We  must  remember  that  full  employment 
at  a  high  price  level  is  being  sustained  at 
present   by   the   reconversion   demands   of 
business  and  the  backlog  of  consumer  de- 
mands, by  extensive  savings  and  credit,  and 
by  an  extraordinary  excess  of  exports  over 
imports.     These  are  temporary  props  to  our 
economic  system. 
The  report  continued  by  stating  that  as  these 
temporary   props   weakened   many   basic   readjust- 
ments  would  have   to   be  made   before   a  stable 
peace-time  economy  could  be  attained. 

The  backlog  of  consumer  demands  built  up  dur- 
ing the  war  years  was  variously  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  to  keep  industry  busy  for  five  to  eight 
years.  The  demand  for  many  products  would  seem 
to  be  almost  limitless.  For  example,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  American  families  need  new  or  better  hous- 
ing and  the  automobiles  of  millions  of  families  are 
eight  years  old  or  older.  However,  desire  or  need 
isn't  enough.  It  still  takes  purchasing  power  to  ob- 
tain goods.  In  the  Seattle  area  houses  selling  for 
$7,000  or  less  are  classified  as  low  cost  homes.  Take 
a  look  once  again  at  the  income  level  chart  for 
1945.  How  many  $7,000  homes  will  you  sell  to  fam- 
ilies earning  $3,000  per  year  or  less?  Yet  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  all  families  got  less  in   1945 
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and  a  recent  Federal  Reserve  Board  survey  showed 
that  57  percent  got  less  in  1946,  a  year  of  higher 
prices. 

The  total  of  the  extensive  savings  built  up  during 
the  war  years  is  a  deceptive  cne.  Most  of  the  po- 
tential purchasing  power  represented  by  these  sav- 
ings is  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  of  American 
families.  Furthermore  the  rate  of  accumulation  of 
savings  has  declined  rapidly.  Savings  of  individ- 
uals in  1944  totaled  $40.9  billion  and  in  1945  $38.6 
billion.  In  1946  this  declined  by  one-half  to  $19.4 
billion. 

Slightly  more  than  two-tiiths  ot  all  spend- 
ing units  reduced  their  holdings  of  bank  de- 
posits and  Government  securities  in  1946  .  .  . 
In  the  lower-income  brackets,  spending  units 
who  reduced  their  holdings  were  more  fre- 
quent than  those  who  increased  their  hold- 
ings ....  Among  the  principal  purposes  in- 
dicated for  reductions  in  liguid  assets,  gen- 
eral living  expenses  were  more  freguently 
mentioned  than  any  other  (by  57  percent) 
and  accounted  for  33  percent  of  the  net  de- 
cline in  total  holdings. 

—Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
June  1947,  pp654-5. 
From  a  survey  conducted  from  January  to  March 
1947  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  one-tenth 
of  the  population  held  39  percent  of  total  liquid  as- 
sets while  the  one-half  ot  the  population  with  the 
smaller  holdinqs  held  but  23  percent.  That's  hardly 
even  distribution. 

WAR  BONDS  CONCENTRATING 

The  Treasury  Department  reported  in  April  that 
holdings  of  Series  E  bonds  (war  bonds)  were  shifting 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  income  groups,  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  sales  were  of  the  $100  and 
$500  denominations,  and  that  redemptions  on  the 
other  hand  were  concentrated  in  the  $25  bonds.  In 
the  first  months  of  1247,  75  percent  of  sales  of  Series 
E  bonds  were  made  up  of  bonds  of  $100  denomina- 
tion or  greater.  Millions  of  American  families  of 
the  low-income  groups  never  have  held  one  of  these 
war  bonds.  At  the  other  extreme  those  with  high 
yearly  savings  have  bought  their  yearly  limit. 

As  savings  have  decreased,  consumer  credit  has 
continued  to  increase  despite  the  continuance  of 
modified  credit  controls.  These  are  scheduled  to 
be  lifted  November  1.  Mortgaging  of  t  h  e  future 
has  become   more   and  more  rapid.     At  the  end 
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of  May  1946  total  consumer  short  term  debt  was 
$7,618,000,000.  One  year  later  this  amount  had  in- 
creased to  $10,664,000,000— an  all-time  high.  Thus 
despite  the  considerable  increase  in  income,  Amer- 
icans found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  short  term 
borrowing  by  an  additional  three  billion  dollars 
during  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  increase  in 
short-term  debt,  mortgage  debt  in  1946  increased 
a  total  of  $2,500,000,000,  largely  due  to  the  postwar 
residential  building  boom. 

An  additional  prop  to  ihe  economy  over  the  past 
year  has  been  the  rapid  accumulation  of  in- 
ventories. At  the  end  of  April  1946  inventories 
of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  were  es- 
timated by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
have  totaled  $28,021,000,000.  At  the  end  of  Ap- 
ril 1947  these  same  inventories  were  estimated 
to  total  $38,745,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  ten  and 
one-half  billions  in  twelve  months.  This  massive 
total  is  enough  to  give  U.  S.  business  the  jitters. 
The  flow  lines  are  now  full  in  most  lines  of  goods. 
That  any  appreciable  increase  is  feared,  witness 
the  wide  publicity  given  a  slight  decrease  of  retail 
and  wholesale  inventories  in  April.  This  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  inventories  of 
manufacturers  during  the  month. 

ONE  MORE  PROP 

Still  one  more  prop  to  the  economy  has  been  the 
unusually  large  expenditures  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment over  the  past  year.  Plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures in  1946  were  approximately  80  percent 
over  these  made  in  1945  and  about  one-third  above 
the  highest  prewar  level  reached  in  1929.  So  far  this 
year  these  have  continued  at  this  high  level.  Such 
expenditures  usually  fluctuate  greatly  from  year 
to  year  as  these  items  have  a  long  lifetime,  and  re- 
placement or  purchase  of  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment can  usually  be  postponed. 

Finally,  there  remains  perhaps  the  largest  prop 
to  the  level  of  business  activity  of  major  propor- 
tions, 'en  extraordinary  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports,' in  the  words  of  President  Truman's  report. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1247  expor'.s  were  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $14.4  billion.  In  May  exports 
reached  an  annual  rate  of  over  $17  billion.  This 
dollar  volume  has  been  surpassed  only  once  in  our 
history — in  May  1944,  the  month  preceding  the  Nor- 
mandy landings,  when  lend-lease  exports  reached 
their  peak.  Prices  of  export  goods  in  May  were 
about   CO  percent  over  those  in  May    1944,   so  the 
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physical  volume  is  still  well  below  the  wartime 
peak.  Imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947  were  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  $5.6  billion  a  year.  The 
potential  excess  of  exports  over  imports  this  year  is 
approximately  $10  billion — indeed  an  extraordinary 
excess. 

With  so  many  artificial  props  to  our  level  of  busi- 
ness activity,  how  long  can  we  expect  the  boom  to 
last?  This  question  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  Amer- 
icans; to  those  who  feel  the  pinch  already  as  well 
as  to  those  to  whom  the  pinch  has  yet  to  come.  The 
dislocations  of  World  War  I  made  possible  almost 
a  decade  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  lasting 
until  the  collapse  in  the  fall  of  1929.  The  disloca- 
tions of  World  War  II  have  made  possible  an  all- 
time  record  high  of  peacetime  business  activity  in 
this  country,  but  in  less  than  two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  fighting  the  seams  of  our  economy  al- 
ready show  the  effects  of  great  internal  pressures. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  EXPECT? 

During  the  1920's  our  continued  business  expan- 
sion was  maintained,  and  to  a  great  extent  made 
possible,  by  the  accumulation  of  inventories,  by  the 
increase  in  consumer  credit  (and  mortgage  debt), 
and  by  yearly  excesses  of  exports  over  imports. 
From  the  period  1921  to  1929  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  added  to  their  inventories  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
a  year.  In  early  1929  the  rate  of  inventory  accu- 
mulation jumped  to  nearly  three  billion  dollars  per 
year.  Together  with  this  stockpiling  of  goods  be- 
tween 1920  and  1929  consumer  credit  increased  a 
total  of  four  billion  dollars.  Also,  after  World  War 
I  exports  of  the  products  of  American  farms,  facto- 
ries and  mines  were  encouraged  as  never  before, 
first  by  gifts  and  loans  for  relief  purposes  and  later 
by  heavy  loans  for  reconstruction  and  for  resource 
development.  Between  July  1914  and  July  1929  the 
net  increase  of  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  was 
approximately  $22  billion,  a  vast  sum  by  the  scale 
of  the  Twenties. 

Can  we  then  expect  eight  to  ten  yeais  of  boom 
after  World  War  II?  Maybe  you  have  already 
started  to  compare  the  above  figures  of  the  1920' s 
with  those  given  earlier  for  1946  and  early  1947. 
The  rate  of  inventory  accumulation  between  April 
1946  and  April  1947  was  nearly  one  billion  per 
MONTH,  just  short  of  the  YEARLY  accumulation 
rate  of  the  1920' s,  with  the  value  of  total  inventories 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  1929.     The  increase  of  three 
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biliion  dollars  in  consumers'  credit  in  the  one  yeai 
from  May  1946  to  May  1947  compares  to  a  total  in- 
crease for  the  1920' s  of  four  billion  dollars,  with  to- 
tal consumer  credit  now  at  an  all-time  high. 

Since  the  end  of  the  fighting  phase  of  World  War 
II  our  gifts  and  loans  to  foreign  governments  have 
been  tremendous.  U,  S.  postwar  foreign  financial 
assistance  as  reported  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  the  President  reached  a  total  of  $14.8  bil- 
lion at  the  end  cf  March  1947,  made  available  in 
the  cne  and  three-quarters  years  since  July  1,  1945. 
Before  the  close  of  the  last  session  Congress  author- 
ized over  one  billion  dollars  as  additional  loans  and 
relief. 

The  British  loan,  an  extension  of  credit  amount- 
ing to  $3,750,000,000,  was  to  tide  Britain  through 
five  years  of  postwar  readjustment.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  all  but  one  billion  dollars  had  already 
been  drawn  upon,  with  widespread  predictions  that 
Ihe  remainder  would  be  exhausted  before  the  year 
1947  is  out. 

There  soon  will  be  requests  for  additional  grants 
from  many  countries;  whether  separately  or  jointly 
the  next  few  weeks  will  determine.  Despite  the 
enormous  advances  to  foreign  governments  that  we 
have  already  made,  many  countries  are  running 
out  of  dollar  exchange.  A  growing  list  of  countries 
have  added  import  restrictions  to  safeguard  their 
remaining  funds  for  the  purchase  of  essentials.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  announced  July  31  that  ex- 
ports in  June  were  13  percent  under  those  of  May. 
Thus  this  temporary  prop  to  our  economy  is  in  need 
of  immediate  reinforcement. 

In  less  than  two  years  we  have  covered  almost 
as  much  ground  cs  we  did  during  the  1920's.  Com- 
plete comparison  cannot  be  made  with  the  1320's, 
for  we  cs  a  people  do  everything  bigger  and  better 
then  we  did  then  and  there  are  some  twenty  mil- 
lions more  of  us.  There  is  no  physical  limit  to  the 
amount  of  debt  we  can  create  to  keep  our  system 
operating.  Likewise  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  can  lend  to  foreign  governments; 
but  there  is  a  physical  limit  to  the  amount  of  goods 
that  we  can  produce  and  export.  Last  winter  ship- 
ments of  grains  end  coal  were  delayed  or  reduced 
for  lack  of  shipping  space.  As  physical  exports 
approach  closer  to  the  peak  reached  prior  to  the 
Normandy  landings  physical  limits  to  the  amount 
of  goods  that  can  be  moved  out  of  the  country  will 
be  the  limiting  factor.  So  no  matter  how  many  bil- 
lions are  voted  for  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
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ica,  we  are  close  to  our  maximum  capacity  to  ex- 
port goods.  The  American  people  might  allow 
themselves  to  be  sold  on  t  h  e  idea  of  supporting 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  somewhere  short 
of  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  new  fleet  of  lib- 
erty ships  to  move  goods  that  can't  be  sold  at  home 
no  matter  how  badly  needed,  surely  an  awakening 
would  come. 

The  last  government  control  over  consumer  credit 
will  be  relaxed  November  1.  The  Marshall  'Plan,' 
if  accepted  by  Western  Europe  and  by  Congress 
will  reguire  yearly  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  our 
goods  for  a  number  of  years,  a  total  greater  than 
the  American  taxpayer  can  be  brought  to  face 
head-on. 


From  the  above  it  should  be  clearer  to  all  that 
the  threat  of  economic  disaster  is  not  one  that  can 
be  ignored.  Each  of  the  temporary  props  to  our 
economy  is  beginning  to  reguire  more  and  more  re- 
enforcement.  Just  as  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  now 
experiencing  our  greatest  boom  in  production  and 
employment,  so  is  it  most  probable  that  the  read- 
justments that  will  follow  the  boom  will  be  the  most 
severe  ever.  Technocracy  contends  that  Ameri- 
cans are  capable  of  dealing  with  reality  when  they 
are  presented  with  the  necessary  facts.  The  facts 
stated  above  direct  that  we  act  now.  Technocracy 
Inc.  stands  ready  as  a  guide  to  point  the  way  to 
the  New  America,  but  only  you  individually  can 
make  your  decision  to  set  out  on  that  road. 

— Lyman  Wilkison,  M.A.L. 


Developing  Trends 


RELIEF  INCREASES 

MANY  STATES  reported  today  that  they  were  facing 
serious  financial  prohlems  because  of  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  relief  cases,  reflecting  a  rise  in  post-war  unemploy- 
ment. 

Twenty  states  reported  that  relief  cases  increased.  Nine 
others  reported  that  the  number  of  persons  on  relief  rolls 
had  dropped  or  remained  at  last  year's  levels. 

Information  from  other  states  was  inconclusive  because 
of  seasonal  employment  trends,  population  shifts,  or  the 
absence  of  any  direct  state  aid  program. 

Almost  all  states  reported  that  relief  expenditures  were 
higher  per  case,  because  higher  living  costs  have  made 
larger  grants  to  individuals  a  necessity. — Seattle  Star. 

NAVY  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATELY  38,300  pounds  of  miscellaneous 
dry  provisions,  for  animal  consumption  only,  were  offered 
for  sale  today  by  the  Naval  Supply  Depot. 

The  lot  includes  yellow  corn  meal,  white  navy  beans, 
rice,  pearled  barley,  lima  beans,  whole  green  peas,  split  peas, 
red  kidney  beans,  hominy  grits,  salt  and  coffee. 

"—Seattle  Times,  July  19,  1947. 

FOOD  RATIONING  MAY  BE  STARTED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  10.— The  administration 
may  call  for  some  form  of  food  rationing  as  part  of  the 
"Marshall  Plan,"  all  signs  seemed  to  indicate  here  today. 

It  will  do  so  if  studies  now  being  made  show  that  there 
won't  be  enough  food  for  a  year  or  two  to  save  Europe 
ami  at  the  same  time  to  feed  the  American  people  as  well 
as  they  are  eating  now,  it  is  understood. 

Facts  assembled  so  far  tend  to  show  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  There  was  a  good  chance  this  would  turn  out  to 
be  true,  even  before  the  Mississippi  went  on  a  rampage. 

Now  that  floods  threaten  the  American  corn  crop — and 
therefore  an  important  part  of  the  nation's  meat  supply — it 
will  be  even  harder  for  the  U.  S.  to  help  Europe  eat  a  lit- 
tle more  unless  America  eats  a  little  less.  The  administra- 
tion may  also  recommend  rationing  of  other  scarce  com- 
modities, it   is  believed. 

— Wallace   R.    Deuel   in   Seattle    Times. 
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CAN'T  AFFORD  CROP  HARVEST 

FREEHOLD.  N.  J.,  July  28.— (AP)— Many  farmers  in 
central  and  South  Jersey  are  plowing  under  crops  rather 
than  harvest  them  at  present  prices — high  as  they  are  for 
the  consumers — agricultural  authorities  said  today. 

The  reports  came  from  Mac  Clark,  Monmouth  County 
Agricultural  Extension  Agent;  Edward  Yeomans,  divisional 
representative  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  Duke  Renzuli, 
\  incland  farmer. 

"They  just  can't  afford  to  harvest  their  crop  at  the 
prices  they  are  getting  despite  the  high  prices  being  charged 
consumers  in  the  cities,"  said  Clark.  "So  they  plow  them 
under  and  start  another  crop  which  they  hope  will  bring 
them  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit." 

Clark  said  farmers  in  his  area  have  been  forced  to  de- 
stroy large  portions  of  their  lettuce,  spinach,  beet  and  tur- 
nip crops.  He  blamed  the  situation  on  a  combination  of 
high  wages,  low  commission  merchants'  fees  and  other  mar- 
ket costs. — Seattle  Times. 

24  COMPANIES  GO  BROKE  IN  RADIO  FIELD 

XEW  YORK,  July  13.  —  Over-production,  unbalanced 
inventories  and  price  reductions  contributed  to  the  failure 
of  24  radio  manufacturers  with  liabilities  totaling  $7,844,043 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association. 

There  were  eight  failures  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
$4,232,(100  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  report  disclosed. 

About  15,000,000  receiver  sets  were  made  in  1946. 
Monthly  output  in  the  first  part  of  1947  was  higher  than 
last  year,  the  association  reported. — Associated  Press. 

U.  S.  RUNS  RAILROAD,  MAKES  $2,752  865 

WASHINGTON,  July  29.—  (AP .)—  'The  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  said  today  that  the  government  wound 
un  its  wartime  operation  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 
Railroad  with  a  cash  profit  of  $2,752,865,  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  line's  owners. 

The  railroad  was  the  first  to  be  seized  by  the  govern- 
ment under  its  wartime  powers,  and  the  last  released  from 
government   operation. 

'Taken  over  by  the  government  March  22,  1942,  the  line 
was  returned  Id  private  ownership  October  1,  1945.  1 1  has 
had    protracted    labor   difficulties. — Seattle    Time.--. 
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America  Rediscovered 


We  have  found  a  New  America — an  America  ot  abundance.     Let  us  not  un- 
derestimate the  significance  of  it  and  sell  our  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 


NEARLY  five  centuries  ago,  an  expedition  un- 
der Columbus  embarked  upon  a  westward 
voyage  to  Cathay.  Neither  Columbus  nor 
his  contemporaries  had  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
Continent  now  known  as  America  lay  in  his  path, 
and  it  is  probable  they  would  not  have  been  overly 
concerned  about  it  had  they  known.  But  out  of  this 
petty  commercial  venture  came  the  discovery  of 
the  most  self-contained  land  area  on  the  globe — 
the  culmination  of  m  a  n's  terrestrial  conguests — 
North  America! 

The  civilized  world  of  the  day  of  Columbus 
could  neither  comprehend  nor  visualize  the  magni- 
tude and  social  importance  of  his  discovery.  The 
civilized  world  was  then,  as  it  is  today,  mesmerized 
by  money,  and  even  had  it  not  been,  there  existed 
no  instrument  by  which  to  gauge  the  potential  of 
primeval  America  to  social  progress. 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  in  five  centuries  on  this 
Continent  there  have  been  cradled  social  innova- 
tions in  greater  numbers  and  richer  in  human  bene- 
faction than  those  previously  derived  from  all  the 
Old  World  areas  put  together.  Let  us  not  overlook 
this  fact  in  our  contemplation  of  the  future.  To  do 
so  would  condemn  us  as  mental  contemporaries  of 


Columbus.  We  would  stand,  unaware,  on  the 
threshold  of  abundance,  as  Columbus  stood  upon 
the  shore  of  San  Salvador,  with  nothing  before  us 
but  magnificent  illusions. 

Our  potentialities  are  genuine;  they  are  enor- 
mous! We  have  rediscovered  America — a  New 
America  of  Abundance — and  lest  we  underestimate 
the  significance  of  it,  and  sell  our  heritage  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  let  us  proceed  to  explore,  with 
care,  her  every  possibility.  This  can  be,  and  will 
be,  an  exciting  adventure  for  every  American  who 
will  take  the  little  amount  of  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  journey.  Come  with  us  to  the  Portals  of 
Plenty  and  you  shall  gaze  upon  a  civilization 
whose  splendor  and  social  accomplishments  still 
lie  stymied  behind  the  heavy  curtains  of  reaction 
and  stupidity,  of  traditicn  and  past  social  condition- 
ing. Come  with  us  and  you  will  realize  the  forces 
imponded  in  the  mighty  tide  of  technology  which 
shall  sweep  aside  these  curtains  of  the  past  and 
shower  Americans  with  abundance! 

Technocracy,  then,  presents  a  preview  of  the 
New  America  that  is  to  be;  the  instrument  by  which 
to  gauge  the  potential  of  20th  Century  America  to 
social  progress. 


The  Portals  of  Abundance 


EXCERPTS  FROM  TECHNOCRACY  STUDY  COURSE  AND  OTHER  SOURCES. 


TECHNOCRACY  declares  that  this  Continent  must 
decide  between  Abundance  and  Chaos  within 
the  next  few  years.  Technocracy  realizes  that  this 
decision  must  be  made  by  a  mass  movement  of 
North  Americans,  trained  and  self-disciplined,  and 
capable  of  operating  a  technological  mechanism  of 
production  and  distribution  on  the  North  American 
Continent  when  the  present  Price  System  becomes 
impotent  to  operate.     Technocracy  Inc.  is  notifying 
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every  intelligent  and  courageous  North  American 
that  his  future  tomorrow  rests  on  what  he  does 
today. 

Technocracy  is  dealing  with  social  phenomena 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word;  this  includes  not 
only  actions  of  human  beings,  but  also  everything 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affects  their  actions. 
Conseguently,  the  studies  of  Technocracy  embrace 
practically  the  whole  field  of  science  and  industry. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


The  purpose  of  Technocracy  is  not  to  give  any  per- 
son a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  science  and 
technology,  but  rather  to  present  an  outline  of  the 
essential  elements  of  these  various  fields,  as  they 
pertain  to  the  social  problem,  in  a  unified  picture. 

The  events  of  history  give  us  ample  evidence 
that  acticn  without  thought  is  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity c.t  largo.  It  is  this  'action  without  thought' 
which  v/e  can  now  observe  on  all  sides  that  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  danger  to  our  country  and  Conti- 
nent— end  thus,  directly  to  our  individual  existence. 
o3Jf-pr3sarvaticn  c.ictates  here  that  we  teach  our- 
selves the  processes  of  intelligent  thought.  But, 
conversely,  thought  without  action  is  a  waste  of 
th-ie  end  energy — it  is  footless  and  futile.  We  fi- 
nally arrive  at  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  so- 
cial action  based  upon  well-thought-out  procedure 
and  carefully-tested  techniques,  offers  the  sole  ave- 
nue of  expression  for  social  progress.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  sufficient  evidence  to  induce  all 
but  the  most  stupid  and  irresponsible  of  our  citi- 
zenry to  give  Technocracy  the  thorough  examina- 
tion demanded  by  the  trend  of  events  that  sweeps 
us  relentlessly  onward.  Upon  the  considered 
thought  and  actions  of  contemporary  Americans 
the  future  of  this  Continent  undeniably  depends — a 
circumstance  which  makes  social  knowledge  a  very 
personal  and  pressing  matter. 

SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

Therefore,  the  immediate  activity  of  Technocracy 
directs  itself  toward  two  general  ends.  There  is  the 
analytical  purpose  which  inquires  into  fundamental 
relations  among  the  various  parts  of  a  price  econ- 
omy, and  which  discloses  the  reasons  for  the  col- 
lapse of  such  a  system  in  any  civilization  that  con- 
verts energy  at  a  high  rate.  There  is  also  the  syn- 
thetic purpose  that  designs  a  control  which  will  suc- 
cessfully operate  just  such  a  high-energy  civiliza- 
tion. 

To  accomplish  its  objective,  i.  e.  to  bring  before 
Americans  a  clear  and  concise  presentation  of  the 
social  problem  in  its  entirety  instead  of  in  discon- 
nected, uncoordinated  and  useless  fragments,  and 
to  prepare  a  functional  and  competent  group  of 
people  who  may  be  called  upon  to  do  their  utmost 
to  prevent  destructive  social  disorder  and  chaos 
upon  a  complete  breakdown  of  Price  System  distri- 
bution, it  has  been  necessary  for  each  member  of 
Technocracy  to  study  a  series  of  lessons  selected 
from  sources  of   unquestionable   scientific  back- 
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ground — which  simply  means  that  these  lessons 
must  all  be  verifiable  and  available  for  testing  at 
any  time. 

One  excellent  result  achieved  from  this  course  of 
study  (aside  from  its  strictly  educational  utility)  has 
besn  the  teaching  to  all  those  who  would  accept  it, 
of  the  fundamental  requirement  of  the  transmission 
of  knowledge.  That  basic  requirement  is  exact  det- 
ini.ion.  To  use  words  loosely  is  inimical  to  the 
integrity  of  our  thinking.  Lack  of  careful  definition 
rires  more  illegitimate  offspring — widely  varying 
sports  which  take  the  form  of  controversies,  de- 
bates, arguments,  etc. — than  a  whole  countryside 
of  rabbit  farms.  Many  problems  outside  science 
would  vanish  into  thin  air  if  definition  were  exact. 
This  is  a  primary  reason  for  Technocracy's  adher- 
ence to  a  training  program — an  outline  at  least — in 
the  work  of  science. 

THE  BEGINNING  AND  THE  END 

This  procedure  brings  the  bewildered  American 
a  chance  to  entrust  his  case  to  an  Organization  of 
well-balanced  views,  of  sound  scientific  foundation, 
rather  than  to  those  institutions  and  ideologies 
which  have  stared  themselves  so  completely  blind 
upon  the  problem  of  a  non-existent  'Humanity'  that 
they  have  lost  all  touch  with  the  needs  of  those 
very  concrete  'human  beings'  who  are  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  our  civilization.  One  of  the 
fundamental  and  most  urgent  of  these  needs  is  a 
method  of  permitting  the  individual  human  being 
to  identify  himself  with  society  and  of  providing 
hirn  with  definite  proof  that  society,  in  turn,  recog- 
nizes a  tangible  and  understandable  obligation  to 
him.  That  Technocracy  provides  such  a  vehicle  is 
manifested  by  its  long,  steady,  widespread  and  con- 
tinuous growth. 

Technocracy  swings  wide  its  doors  to  all  Amer- 
icans. No  one  need  be  in  doubt  about  his  ability 
to  comprehend  or  understand  Technocracy.  We 
are,  each  one  of  us,  adequately  endowed  with  the 
several  pieces  of  equipment  necessary  for  the  job 
at  hand. 

First  of  all,  there  are  five  senses  through  which 
the  external  world  is  perceptible  to  us. 

Next,  we  have  a  mind  to  reflect  upon  what  is 
perceived.  But  it  is  now  a  critical  mind,  unwilling 
to  accept  knowledge  until  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
sources  thereof.  'Let  us  indicate  here,  and  empha- 
size the  fine,  the  incomparable  quality  of  that  mind 
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which  is  able  to  entertain  something  in  which  it 
neither  believes  nor  disbelieves,  something  upon 
which  it  withholds  judgment  until  the  source- 
observations  have  been  verified,  or  their  verifiabil- 
ity  has  been  affirmed.  This  critical  mind  is  aware 
of  the  uselessness  of  thought  unless  thought  be 
clothed  in  exact  terms.  With  this  mind  a  simple 
experiment  performed  with  the  hands  and  viewed 
with  the  eyes  weighs  heavily,  while  the  testimony 
of  however  many  men  concerning  unconfirmable 
observation,  even  though  that  testimony  be  pre- 
served between  the  finely  tooled  covers  of  a  rare 
book,  weighs  much,  much  more  lightly  than  a 
feather.  We  are  thus  made  continuously  aware 
that  science  is  more  than  a  dry  catalogue  of  facts: 
it  is  a  dynamic  and  powerful  tool  before  which  all 
problems  shall  some  day  yield.' 

With  this  eguipment,  and  with  Technocracy  as  a 
guide,  we  should  not  find  our  studies  burdensome. 
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NOTICE 

Starting  with  this  issue,  it  has  become  nec- 
essary for  us  to  increase  our  prices  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  all  materials  entering  into 
the  publication  of  our  magazine.  Individual 
copies  hereafter  will  be  20  cents.  Orders  for 
10  or  more  will  be  supplied  at  the  bundle  rate 
of  16  cents  a  copy.  Regular  subscription  rates 
will  be  $2.00  for  12  issues  and  $1.00  for  6  is- 
sues. 

Printed  by  volunteer  labor  on  Technocracy's 
own  press. 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy   is    the   only    North    American    social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
liecome  widespread  on  this  Continent.    It  has  noaffil 
iation  with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  iin  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirety  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily ;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

M  embers  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol   signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in- Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spile  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery' that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  'Technocracy  are  glad  to  Havel  many 
miles  to  discuss  'Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest   'Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

''Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  Nortli  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  'Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (  By  politicians 
i-  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


OPERATI    ONS 


W1 


Operation  Codfish 


rHILE  Technocrats  of  the  West  Coast  were  working 
busily  to  prepare  for  'Operations  Columbia,'  far  off 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent  another  group  of  Tech- 
nocrats was  carrying  on  another  prime  venture  for  Tech- 
nocracy— 'Operation  Codfish.'  Seventeen  hundred  miles 
east  of  Toronto — at  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton  Island — 'Op- 
eration Codfish'  completed  the  first  leg  of  its  run.  It  then 
turned  back,  working  a  scheduled  itinerary  of  meetings  on 
the  route  to  its  Area  Headquarters  in  Toronto. 

Travelling  in  the  sleek  gray  Mobile  Organization  Unit 
pictured  here,  Charles  G.  Norris  Authorized  Speaker,  and 
Warren  Lowes,  Area  Organizer,  spent  several  months  lay- 
ing groundwork,  Technocratically  speaking,  in  previously 
undeveloped  territory.  A  note  from  these  veteran  Techno- 
crats stated  in  part:  'Since  there  are  no  automobile  roads 
in  Newfoundland,  we  had  to  halt  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard.' 

As  a  result  of  this  operation,  new  membership  was  re- 
cruited at  St.  John,  Moncton,  Ahmerst,  Halifax,  New  Glas- 
gow and  Glace  Bay,  and  strong  interest  was  developed  at 
Sydney,  Charlottetown,  and  Fredericton. 

Technocracy  marches  on! 


The  Heat  Is  On 


OEALIZING  that  the  Price  System  is  taking  no  vacation 
-*■*■  in  its  confusing,  irreversible  course,  Technocrats  are 
keeping  their  eyes  on  the  ball  and  making  use  of  their  sum- 
mer holidays  to  carry  on  their  important  work  in  different 
fields.  Instead  of  scattering  in  all  directions,  they  are  com- 
bining forces  to  symbolize  for  Technocracy  while  enjoying 
their  vacations.  Witness,  'Operation  Columbia'  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  'Operation  Codfish'  in  the  Northeastern 
Area. 

Now  comes  news  that  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  heat 
Technocracy  in  the  Eastern  Area  has  been  laying  its  plans 
for  a  Fall  Drive.  Combining  function  with  pleasure,  Tech- 
nocrats wi  1  meet  in  Toronto  on  the  Labor-Day  week-end. 
As  a  special  attraction  for  the  membership,  the  Chief  will 
attend  the  big  Area  Conference  on  August  30-31,  getting 
acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  the  many  new  members 
in  the  Area. 


The  economic  climate  is  warming  up.  People  are  be- 
coming increasingly  conscious  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  inherent  in  our  Price  System  method  of  op- 
eration. They  are  becoming  infected  with  the  pessimism 
that  has  seized  economists  and  the  writers  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem press  who,  with  folded  hands,  are  awaiting  the  next 
depression.  They  cannot  reconcile  America's  tremendous 
productive  capacity  with  a  depression,  with  bread  lines, 
poverty,  and  insecurity.  Instinctively  they  are  groping  for 
a  way  out.  Technocracy  is  informing  them,  and  proving 
tc  them,  that  there  is  a  way  out — the  scientific  way.  Yes, 
the  summer  months  are  warm,  but  North  America's  social 
climate  is  warmer. 

Technocrats,  the  heat  is  on! 
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Our  Problems  Are  Here 


IJNITED  States  has  the  greatest 
producing  capacity  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
its  productive  capacity  is  so  great 
that  it  can  practically  outproduce 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  many 
lines  from  automobiles  to  steel, 
from  armaments  and  shells  to 
rubber  tires,  and  from  planes  to 
machine  tools.  The  United  States 
has  the  productive  equipment,  the 
technological  know-how  and  the 
trained  personnel.  It  can  outpro- 
duce the  w  o  r  1  d — but  here  the 
the  trained  technologist  asks,  for 
how  long?  If  the  United  States 
were  to  continue  to  operate  its 
steel  plant,  its  oil  production  and 
its  manufacturing  capacity  at 
anything  approaching  full  load, 
it  would  be  drowned  in  a  surplus 
of  production  in  less  than  twenty 
months.  If,  en  the  other  hand,  it 
uses  its  resources  and  its  techno- 
logical capacity  to  light  not  only 
the  lamps  of  China  but  the  lamps 
of  half  the  world,  it  has  taken  in 
too  much  territory.  It  is  profit- 
able business  to  dump  our  ex- 
cess production  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  an  exhausting 
process  to  the  reserves  of  conti- 
nental United  States.  Yes,  the 
United  Slates  has  the  technolog- 
ical capacity,  the  organized  skill 
and  the  trained  personnel  to  out- 
produce the  world,  but  does  it 
have    the   resource   capacity    to 


commit  this  kind  of  supernatural 
extravagance  on  the  basis  of 
even  a  five  year  plan?  All  of 
Ihe  geological  estimates  are  in 
the  negative. 

The  problem  of  United  States 
end  the  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  here  and  now  on  this  Con- 
tinent of  North  America.  It  is 
here  in  our  own  backyard,  not 
] 2,000  miles  around  the  globe. 
United  States  is  a  world  power, 
but  how  long  will  she  continue  to 
be  a  world  power  if  she  sacri- 
fices and  squanders  the  national 
heritage  of  her  resources  in  cap- 
turing the  int3rnational  profits 
of  American  private  business 
around  the  world  while  she  sabo- 
tages the  common  good  and  the 
general  welfare  of  200  million 
North  Americans  at  home?  The 
United  States  policy  now  pro- 
poses to  underwrite  and  support 
the  deficient  areas  of  the  globe 
by  huge  foreign  U.  S.  loans,  and 
the  export  of  United  States  mate- 
rials in  a  policy  of  desperation. 
Ii  is  a  psychosis  of  national  fear 
in  that  the  way  for  the  American 
nation  to  escape  the  facts  at 
home  is  to  dive  into  the  futilities 
of  foreign  economic  instability 
and  foreign  political  chaos.  It 
has  been  said  'those  whom  the 
gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad.' 

The  domestic  problem  here  at 
home  in  United  States  and  Cana- 


da is  one  of  how  to  distribute  the 
ever-mounting  abundance  pour- 
ing out  of  our  national  produc- 
tion. Sufficient  purchasing  power 
cannot  be  created  nationally  by 
the  total  volume  of  salaries  and 
wages  to  ensure  the  volume  dis- 
tribution of  this  abundance  to  the 
respective  populations  of  these 
two  great  producing  entities  of 
North  America.  Washington  and 
Ottawa,  Wall  Street  and  James 
Street  are  plagued  with  this  di- 
lemma. We  are  rushing  head- 
long into  more  and  more  critical 
stages  en  the  national  scene.  A 
national  or  Continental  solution 
1o  th3  social  problems  of  this  Con- 
tinent is  in  order.  There  comes 
the  trouble.  No  solution  to  the 
social  problems  of  United  States 
end  Canada  is  possible  short  of 
a  fundamental  redesign  and  re- 
construction of  our  entire  eco- 
nomic and  political  structures. 
Rather  than  face  the  social 
change  implicit  in  such  funda- 
mental redesign,  the  business  in- 
terests and  political  parties  of 
United  States  and  Canada  in 
their  psychotic  fear  of  our  social 
realism  at  home  are  conspiring 
to  involve  both  countries  in  a 
world-wide  crusade  to  stop  social 
change  and  make  the  world  safe 
for  American  business. 

— From  'Continentalism,  The 
Mandate  of  Survival.' 


'  .  .  .  "WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  OF  TECHNOCRACY,  ONE 
MUST  FAIRLY  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  WHICH  IS  IN  COMPLETE 
INTELLECTUAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ACCORD  WITH  THE  AGE  IN 
WHICH  WE  LIVE."  ' 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
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Technocrat 


Going  Into  Hock 


There  can  be  no  security  while  the  Price  System  is  allowed  to  remain,  de- 
priving Americans  of  the  abundance  and  peace  that  are  so  easily  attainable 
through  Technocracy's  social  design  for  the  future  operation  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 


THOUGH  you  probably  will  never  receive  a 
bill  for  it  you  will  no  doubt  be  interested  to 
learn  that  through  the  government  of  these 
United  States  you  owe  the  sum  of  $1,853.  So 
does  your  wife.  So  does  each  of  your  children 
— including  the  little  fellow  who  arrived  last 
week.  It  may  even  be  a  little  more  than  that  by 
now,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1945  that 
was  the  per  capita  share  of  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  $281.82,  while  at  the  turn  of  the  century  it 
was  only  $16.56. 

But  why  worry?  After  all,  we  must  remember 
that  debt  is  the  life-blood  of  a  Price  System.  It 
is  only  by  the  constant  creation  of  debt  that  we 
can  keep  our  financial  structure  standing.  When 
we  stop  creating  debt  our  entire  social  system 
falters  and  comes  to  a  standstill,  as  it  did  in  1929 
and  the  years  that  followed.  The  inability  of  our 
business  system  to  create  debt  fast  enough  was 
one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the  financial 
crash  of  that  year.  Only  when  the  government 
undertook  the  creation  of  debt  did  business  re- 
vive. Government  has  been  compelled  since 
then  to  take  over  the  task  of  creating  enough 
new  debt  each  year  to  underwrite  our  Price  Sys- 
tem and  enable  it  to  stagger  along.  World  War 
II  was  made  to  order  for  this  purpose  and  was 
responsible  for  the  staggering  load  of  debt  we 
now  carry. 

But  again  we  ask,  'Why  worry?'  You  will 
never  receive  a  bill  for  your  share  and  you  will 
never  be  reguired  to  'pay  off;'  yet  the  assump- 
tion that  it  will  be  paid  is  the  basis  of  our  confi- 


dence in  our  money.  So  forget  about  it — if  you 
can.  Of  course,  a  substantial  part  of  your  income 
tax  will  go  to  pay  the  interest,  but  what  do  you 
care  as  long  as  you  are  not  going  to  pay  the 
principal?  It  is  only  when  the  mortgage  is  about 
(o  be  foreclosed  that  we  start  worrying. 

Debt  is  a  peculiar  thing.  It  has  neither  form 
nor  substance  and  can  be  expanded  indefinitely 
— at  least,  as  long  as  you  can  get  away  with  it. 

DEBT  WILL  NEVER  BE  PAID 

The  American  people  are  in  hock  up  to  their 
ears  for  the  rest  of  our  national  existence — or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  for  the  duration  of  the 
Price  System.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  our 
national  debt  will  never  be  paid,  nor  even  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Today  it  far  exceeds  the  na- 
tional income,  and  it  will  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  In  December  of  last  year  the  New 
York  Times  stated: 

The  real  test  of  the  seriousness  of  a  debt 
burden  is  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  its 
national  income;  it  is  this  ratio  that  deter- 
mines a  country's  ability,  not  only  to  pay 
off  the  debt,  but  to  support  it  until  it  can 
be  paid  off  or  substantially  reduced.  In 
1917  the  debt  was  only  3  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income.  It  rose  at  the  peak  of  World 
War  I  to  41  percent,  but  in  the  period  of 
debt  retirement  in  the  twenties  declined  to 
22  percent.  Today  it  not  only  surpasses 
but  has  almost  doubled  the  national  in- 
come in  size. 
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Now  if  you  had  personal  debts  of  $5,000  and  an 
annual  income  of  $2,500  you  would  be  in  hot  water. 
If  it  took  all  of  your  income  to  live  you  would  never 
be  able  to  retire  any  of  the  debt.  With  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  government  expenses  during  the 
past  few  years  it  is  unlikely  that  the  national  bud- 
get will  ever  be  permanently  balanced — that  is,  in- 
come over  a  long  period  will  never  egual  expenses 
—with  the  result  that  the  national  debt  will  continue 
to  increase.  Deficit  financing  has  come  to  stay  and 
we  might  as  well  face  the  fact. 

But  government  financing  and  personal  financing 
are  quite  different.  The  government  can  continue 
to  borrow  money  for  as  long  as  there  is  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  our  financial  structure.  When 
that  faith  no  longer  exists,  then  it  will  make  little 
difference,  because  by  that  time  we  will  all  be  in 
the  same  boat.  Our  social  system  will  have  col- 
lapsed and  chaos  will  reign— unless  we  take  steps 
in  the  meantime  to  forestall  that  disaster. 

While  our  national  government  is  going  into  hock 
with  every  passing  year,  the  American  people 
themselves  are  doing  likewise.  With  at  least  half 
of  the  families  of  the  nation  living  at  a  subsistence 
level— on  incomes  of  less  than  $40  a  week— it  is 
obvious  that  in  order  to  get  the  things  they  need 
they  must  resort  to  installment  buying— in  other 
words,  go  into  debt.  We  resorted  to  this  method  to 
inject  new  life  into  business  even  before  the  great 
depression  and  by  the  middle  of  last  year  it  was 
becoming  evident  that  we  would  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  again.  During  the  war,  the  government 
put  rigid  restrictions  on  this  type  of  buying,  but  only 
to  keep  people  from  buying  things  they  could  get 
along  without  and  to  force  them  to  put  their  money 
into  War  Bonds  instead. 

SAVINGS  NOT  AS  ADVERTISED 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1946,  various  govern- 
ment reports  shed  light  on  the  savings  situation 
and  the  outlook  for  business  was  a  little  bleak. 
Savings  were  not  as  advertised  and  it  was  found 
that  the  mass  of  families  in  America,  lacking  sub- 
stantial savings,  were  depending  on  current  earn- 
ings for  their  bare  living  expenses.  If  manufactur- 
ers were  to  sell  those  refrigerators,  automobiles,  ra- 
dios and  so  on,  the  lid  would  have  to  be  lifted  from 
installment  buying.  Savings,  as  usual,  were  found 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  upper-income 
brackets — the  group  that  has  always  been  respon- 
sible for  the  bulk  of  the  saving  for  the  simple  rea- 


son that  members  of  this  group  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  save.  Most  of  Amer- 
ica's families  are  so  busy  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
that  saving  is  impossible. 

By  August  of  that  year,  loan  sharks  were  honing 
their  teeth  for  a  rush  of  installment  buying.  But 
there  was  still  that  little  restriction  about  making  a 
one-third  down  payment.  It  was  hampering  the  in- 
stallment buying  business  and  the  American  Fi- 
nance Conference  was  irked.  Something  would 
have  to  be  done:  pressure  must  be  applied.  The 
Conference  issued  a  statement  calling  the  regula- 
tion 'an  unnecessary  impediment  to  sale  of  manu- 
factured goods.'  We  might  add,  too,  that  it  was  an 
impediment  to  the  freedom  of  Americans  to  p  u  t 
themselves  in  hock. 

'THERE'S  A  CATCH!' 

But  not  for  long.  Came  September  and  business 
was  booming.  Department  store  sales  were  hitting 
new  highs.  'But,'  said  the  newspaperPM,  'there's  a 
catch!'  — and  continued: 

Today's  prosperity  is  being  paid  for,  in 
part,  with  next  year's  wages.     People  are 
borrowing   money   for   many   of   the   things 
they  usually  buy  out  of  income.   At  the  end 
of  June  they  owed  $7,754,000,000  to  finance 
and   loan   companies,   banks,   department 
stores  and  pawnshops.    These  billions  were 
borrowed   primarily    to   buy   clothing    and 
house   furnishings   and   to  pay  for  repairs, 
not  to  buy  luxuries.     Automobile  loans  for 
only  4  percent  of  the  total  and  installment 
purchases  from  jewelry  stores  for  less  than 
1  percent  .  .  .  Since  last  fall  personal  debts 
have  shot  up  at  an  amazing  rate,  jumping 
more  than  two  billion  dollars  between  Oc- 
tober 1   and  June  30.     This  is  a  steady  in- 
crease of  nearly  $225   million   a  month  as 
compared  with  a  rise  of  only  $17  million  per 
month  during  the  preceding  two  years.     In 
other  words,  people  are  piling  up  debts  13 
times  as  rapidly  as  they  did  in   1945   and 
1944. 
In  October,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported 
that    during    August    consumer    credit    outstanding 
had  increased  $292  million  to  an  estimated  total  of 
$8,131,000,000.      By   that   time   automobiles   and   re- 
frigerators were  claiming  a  good  part  of  the  total. 
According   to   the   Waii   Street   Journal,   Americans 
had  'one  foot  in  the  biggest  installment  borrowing 
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spree  in  history.'  They  were  going  into  hock  at  a 
breath-taking  rate.  Installment  buying  had  in- 
crecred  50  percent  since  V-J  Day.  Some,  however, 
had  been  forced  to  go  into  debt  to  loan  sharks  to 
make  ends  meet. 

All  this  happened  despile  continued  controls  on 
credit.  Think  how  much  faster  we  could  go  in  hock 
if  only  these  controls  were  lifted!  And  so  the  press- 
ure was  increased.  The  Retail  Credit  Institute  of 
America  petitioned  the  president  to  lift  all  curbs  on 
ins'.allment  buying.  The  Institute  asserted  that  the 
continuation  of  'wartime'  restrictions  would  work  a 
special  hardship  on  middle  and  low  income  groups. 
Apparently  these  groups  were  not  able  to  go  into 
hock  fast  enough  to  suit  the  institute.  In  December, 
Howard  Wynegar,  president  of  Commercial  Credit 
Corp.,  and  Arthur  Dietz,  president  of  Commercial 
Investment  Trust,  Inc.,  urged  scrapping  of  federal 
brakes  on  installment  buying,  in  the  interests  of  the 
automobile  industry. 

By  now  outstanding  consumer  debt  totaled 
58,694,000,000  and  was  still  going  up.  Installment 
buying  was  heading  for  new  peaks  and  tho  con- 
sumer was  going  into  hock  at  a  faster  rate  than 
ever  before  in  history.  As  production  of  durable 
goods  speeded  up,  it  became  imperative  that  all 
controls  be  removed  so  that  sales  would  not  be  sty- 
mied. Even  railroads  began  to  extend  credit  in  or- 
der to  boost  bv  sinews.  The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
hne  offered  to  take  reservations  by  phone  and  de- 
liver the  tickets,  c  nd  ell  you  had  to  do  was  sign  for 
them.  You  could  even  sign  for  your  meals  on  the 
diners  and  everything  would  be  billed  at  the  end 
of  the  monlh.  But  the  wheels  of  government  turn 
slowly  and  in  February  Newsweek  reported  that  fur- 
ther easing  of  consumer  credit  controls  was  to  be 
'expected.'  In  March,  the  same  magazine  reported 
that  a  reduction  in  the  cash  down-payment  for  au- 
tomobiles and  extension  of  lime  in  which  the  bal- 
ance might  bs  paid  was  'being  considered'  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

CREDIT  MANAGERS  JITTERY 

Yet  despite  the  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
credit  groups  to  get  controls  lifted  some  credit  man- 
agers were  becoming  uneasy.  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  reported  a  survey  of  136  re- 
tail stores  disclosed  slower  payments  on  charge 
accounts  and  a  trend  among  stores  to  keep  a  closer 
watch  en  credit  risks  and  limits.  It  seems  that  less 
take-home    pay,    fewer   assured   incomes    and    less 
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government  pay,  less  plentiful  cash,  increased  cost 
of  living,  uncertainty  over  the  future,  and  layoffs 
due  to  strikes  were  having  an  unpleasant  effect  on 
people's  ability  to  pay.  After  going  in  hock  they 
were  already  having  a  tough  time  getting  out. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  housing  that  Americans 
are  raally  up  to  their  ears  in  debt.  In  July  of  1946, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reported: 

It  may  be  difficult  to  build  a  home  these 
days,  or  find  one  to  buy,  but  just  the  same 
more  than  $10  billion  in  new  home  mort- 
gages will  be  written  this  year,  according  to 
the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
While  as  recently  as  May  10,  1947,  the  same  pa- 
per reported: 

American  homes  are  carrying  a 
$24,600,000,000  mortgage  debt,  the  biggest 
in  history.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Administration,  which  issued  the  estimate 
today,  said  the  sum  is  15  percent  greater 
than  the  previous  peak  in  1930. 

QUITE  A  LOAD  TO  CARRY 

That  is  guite  a  load  to  carry,  particularly  when 
we  remember  it  represents  greatly  inflated  prices 
in  the  real  estate  field.  Someone  is  due  for  an  aw- 
ful beating  before  very  long  and  the  most  affected 
will  be  our  veterans.  The  government  has  made  it 
very  easy  for  the  boys  to  go  into  hock  and  has 
done  everything  possible  to  encourage  them.  As  a 
result  thousands  of  them  now  'o  w  n'  ramshackle 
dumps  and  jerry-built  shacks  on  which  are  some 
light  fancy  mortgages.  In  December  of  1946  Na- 
tional Housing  Authority  Charles  Abrams  is  re- 
ported to  have  predicted  that: 

On  the  first  dip  of  the  business  curve,  vet- 
erans will  be  churned  under  in  an  unprece- 
dented wave  of  home  foreclosures.     On  the 
first  decline  of  wage  levels — or  if  veterans 
lose  their  jobs  even  temporarily — they  will 
lose  their  homes.   There  is  no  mechanism  set 
up  to  tide  the  veterans  over  temporary  dis- 
tress and  the  picture  looks  pretty  much  as  it 
did  in  the  '30s  when  a  thousand  families  a 
day  lost  their  homes. 
That's  the  story.     America  is  so  far  in  debt  that 
even  a  mild  recession  will  be  disastrous  for  thou- 
sands of  families.     Your  fancied  security  is  nothing 
but   a   mirage;    your   prosperity   is   founded   upon 
shifting  sands.     And  so  it  will  be  for  the  balance 
of  the  time  the  Price  System  is  allowed  to  remain, 
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depriving  Americans  of  the  security,  abundance 
and  peace  that  are  so  easily  attainable.  Debt  is  a 
function  of  the  Price  System  only;  it  would  have 
no  place  in  an  economy  of  abundance  operating 
under  a  technological  administration. 

All  the  uncertainty  and  misery  that  have  always 
been  associated  with  debt  will  be  eliminated  once 
we  have  installed  the  scientific  mechanism  of  the 
North  American  Technate — Technocracy's  social 
design  for  the  future  operation  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  It  is  ready  for  use  whenever 
enough  intelligent  Americans  demand  its  installa- 


tion, and  the  time  is  near  when  it  will  be  impera- 
tive that  we  make  use  of  this  functional  social  de- 
sign or  perish  in  the  chaos  that  is  certain  to  attend 
the  collapse  of  the  North  American  Price  System. 
Debt,  insecurity,  wars  and  depressions  are  all  the 
Price  System  has  to  offer  you. 

Why  not  prepare  now  for  the  social  change  that 
is  imminent?  Investigate  Technocracy — the  next 
most  probable  state  of  society  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent. 

— Lesiie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


Private  Politicians 


Today  in  Washington  there  are  registered  with  the  United  States  Government 
886  lobbyists.  Compare  this  with  the  96  senators  and  435  congressmen  in 
Washington  and  you  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  influence  that  these  Private 
Politicians  exert  upon  the  nation's  affairs. 


I.N  1787  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  met  in  Philadelphia  to  formulate  a  system 
of  self  government  whereby  the  elected  officials' 
of  the  various  states  would  co-ordinate  their  efforts 
for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  system  devised  at  this  convention  has  oper- 
ated uninterruptedly  up  to  and  including  the  pres- 
ent time.  These  elected  officials  whom  the  people 
have  chosen  to  represent  them  at  the  nation's  capi- 
tol  have  come  to  be  called  senators  and  congress- 
men. They  might  otherwise  be  called  Public  Poli- 
ticians, inasmuch  as  their  avowed  aim  is  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  public  in  the  conduct  of  the 
nation's  affairs.  This  they  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing, to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  despite  the  sec- 
tional and  business  pressures  that  are  constantly 
being  applied  to  induce  them  to  place  minority  in- 
terests and  considerations  above  those  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

As  the  conduct  of  t  h  e  nation's  affairs  became 
more  complex  and  integrated  due  to  the  technolog- 
ical advancement  of  the  country,  it  became  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  for  these  Public  Politicians, 
short  of  actual  and  open  double-cross,  to  concen- 
trate on  the  interests  of  any  one  minority  group 
from  their  respective  areas.  The  natural  result  of 
this  has  been  the  emergence  of  the  Private  Politi- 
cian.    The  growth  of  this  group  in  the  last  twenty 


years  has  been  phenomenal.  Today  in  Washing- 
ton there  are  registered  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment 886  of  these  Private  Politicians,  under  the 
name  of  'Lobbyist/  Compare  this  with  the  96  sena- 
tors and  435  congressmen  in  Washington  and  you 
will  begin  to  appreciate  the  influence  that  these 
Private  Politicians  exert  upon  the  nation's  affairs. 
These  lobbyists  are  politicians  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  their  services  openly  bought  and  paid 
for  in  advance.  Their  allegiance  is  not  subjected 
to  diverse  strains  and  loyalties  as  is  that  of  the 
Public  Politician.  The  Private  Politician  has  but 
one  allegiance,  the  corporation,  group,  or  associa- 
tion which  he  represents  in  Washington.  His  every 
deed  is  aimed  at  furthering  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployers. He  comes  to  Washington  well  armed  with 
that  most  potent  of  all  weapons,  the  expense  ac- 
count. In  addition  to  this  many  of  these  lobbyists 
are  eguipped  with  the  usual  feminine  charms  and 
wiles. 

FINANCIAL  BACKING  UNLIMITED 

Some  of  these  registered  lobbyists  represent  in- 
dividual corporations  or  associations.  The  really 
'big  boys'  of  the  lobby  racket,  however,  are  those 
who  represent  the  interests  of  an  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  financial  backing  furnished  these  lob- 
byists by  their  employers  is  almost  limitless.     The 
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salary  paid  them  is  in  some  cases  two,  three  and 
even  four  times  the  congressman's  $15,000  yearly 
salary.  Outstanding  examples  of  this  'bigshotitis' 
in  the  lobby  racket  are  the  farm  lobby,  real  estate 
lobby,  railroad  lobby,  banking  lobby,  meat  pack- 
ers' lobby,  medical  lobby,  power  lobby,  oil  lobby, 
etc.  Thus  we  have  in  Washington  today  531  Pulic 
Politicians  representing  the  interests  of  140  million 
people,  and  886  Private  Politicians  representing  the 
interests  of  approximately  10  percent  of  that  num- 
ber of  people.  Columnist  Drew  Pearson  in  his  col- 
umn in  the  Boston  Traveler,  July  30,  says: 

It  (lobbying)  has  waxed  flagrant  and  un- 
investigated. Sometimes  it  operated  through 
wine,  women  and  song;  sometimes  through 
close  personal  friendship;  sometimes 
through  family  connections.  Almost  every 
big  war  contractor  kept  a  luxurious  apart- 
ment in  Washington  during  the  war,  staffed 
with  servants  and  plenty  of  liguor  for  the 
entertainment  of  Army  officers  and  War 
Production  Board  officials  .  .  .  There  was, 
among  other  things,  the  yacht  kept  by  a 
well-known  perfume  importer  down  the  Po- 
tomac .  .  .  There  was  the  swank  house  on 
S  Street  where  the  power  lobby  threw  or- 
nate parties. 

SQUATTERS'  RIGHTS  FOR  VETERANS 

Almost  without  exception  every  bill  of  major 
imporlance  before  the  Congress  is  amended,  passed 
or  turned  down,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lobbyists 
concerned.  The  welfare  of  the  American  people  or 
the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  of  no  con- 
cern to  this  group.  It  was  members  of  this  group 
who  promised  lower  prices  to  consumers  with  the 
demise  of  the  O.P.A.  These  Private  Politicians  have 
steadily  and  successfully  fought  against  the  ade- 
quate development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  national  security.  They  have 
perennially  prevented  any  integrated  plan  of  ac- 
tion being  taken  upon  flood  control  of  our  major 
river  systems,  and  at  the  same  time  have  been  in 
favor  of  spending  huge  sums  to  alleviate  the  re- 
sults of  picayune  and  hodge-podge  attempts  at 
flood  control.  Lobbyists  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  any  housing 
legislation  which  would  result  in  anything  but  tem- 
porary squatters'  rights  for  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

In  a  recent  message  to  Congress  President  Tru- 
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man  had  the  following  to  say  regarding  the  real 
estate  lobby,  as  quoted  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  June  30: 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  obstacles  in  the 
v/ay  of  any  constructive  housing  program 
has  been  the  opposition  of  the  real  estate 
lobby.  Its  members  have  exerted  pressure 
at  every  point  against  every  proposal  for 
making  the  housing  program  more  effec- 
tive. They  have  constantly  sought  to 
weaken  rent  control  and  to  do  away  with 
necessary  aids  to  housing.  They  are  openly 
proud  of  their  success  in  blocking  a  compre- 
hensive housing  program.  This  group  has 
sought  to  achieve  financial  gains  without 
regard  to  the  damage  done  to  others.  It  has 
displayed  a  ruthless  disregard  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  is  intolerable  that  this  lobby 
should  be  permitted  by  its  brazen  opera- 
tions to  block  programs  so  essential  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens.  Nothing  could  be 
more  clearly  subversive  of  representative 
government. 
In  connection  with  this.  Senator  Sparkman  of 
Alabama  said,  as  reported  in  the  Boston  Traveler 
on  July  1: 

This  Congress  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  pressure  from  lobbyists  since  I 
have  been  a  member.     There  is  no  reason 
for  singling  out  the  real  estate  lobby. 
That  the  nation's  press  is  not  unaware  nor  un- 
concerned over  this  malignant   growth  upon   the 
body   politic   at    Washington   is   evidenced   by   the 
following  recent  press  releases.    An  editorial  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  papers  recently  declared: 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  Repub- 
lican Congress  has  been  its  susceptibility  to 
lobbyists  and  special  pleaders  for  such  in- 
terests as  gas,  wool,  sugar,  real  estate,  and 
building,  etc. 
Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop,  columnists  of  the  New 
Herald  Tribune: 

Something  very  like  the  beginning  of  a 
lobbyists'  carnival  has  been  plainly  discern- 
ible. For  the  first  time  in  a  good  many 
years,  the  more  unenlightened  utilities  lead- 
ers have  been  openly  trying  to  put  the  clock 
back  with  legislation. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  1: 
The  degree  of  legislative  initiative  pos- 
sessed by  individual  members  of  Congress, 


lack  of  party  discipline,  sectional  rivalries, 
jealousies  between  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  committee  system,  and  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  legislative  process — all  serve  to 
facilitate  t  h  e  operations  of  the  pressure 
groups. 
Speaker  of  the  House  Rayburn  in  a  speech  from 
the  floor  said: 

Washington   was  seething  with  lobbyists 
.  .  .  out  to  kill  rural  electrification  and  pub- 
lic owned  power  in  general. 
Representative   Estes   Kefauver   of    Tennessee   in 
his   book    The   Twentieth   Century   Congress,   says, 
concerning  lobbyists: 

Congress   cannot  function   today   without 
lobbyists.     This  indictment  of  the  highest 
legislative  body  should  arouse  every  think- 
ing citizen  to  demand  that  drastic  action  be 
taken   to  make   Congress   self-reliant  and 
truly  representative  of  all  the  people. 
The    Temporary    National   Economic    Committee 
as  far  back  as  1941  pointed  out  that  there  had  been 
a  shift  of  leadership  of  public  opinion  and  control 
of  legislation  'from  the  political  parties  to  the  lob- 
bies.' 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August  1st  re- 
duces the  lobbying  guestion  to  its  lowest  common 
denominator,  the  dollar  sign,  and  has  the  following 
to  say: 

On  the  basis  of  actual  statistics  and  reg- 
istrations,  it   can   be    conservatively   stated 
that  at  least  $5,000,000  now  is  being  spent 
annually  for   direct,   first-line   influence   on 
congressmen  in   Washington  by  some  886 
lobbyists  registered  up  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment .  .  .  The  highest  paid  individual 
lobbyist  apparently  is  Purcell  Smith,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Electric 
Companies,  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the 
'power  lobby.'     He  received  $16,250  for  his 
first  guarter's  work,  or  a  rate  of  $65,000  a 
year.     Compared  to  this,  congressmen  get 
only  about  $15,000. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  an  inves- 
tigation of  or  an  end  to  the  lobbying  activities  of 
big  business.     On  the  contrary,  as  the  oscillations 
of  the  nation's  business  indices  gyrate  more   and 
more  widely  it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  extra- 
politico  activities  of  big  business  will  increase  cor- 
respondingly.    The  lobbyist  is  an  established  and 
accepted  part  of  the  American  political  scene. 
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In  the  operation  of  the  Technate  of  North  Amer- 
ica there  will  be  no  place  for  politics  or  politicians. 
No  niche  will  be  reserved  for  a  group  of  super- 
zealots  whose  job  it  will  be  to  enhance  the  welfare 
of  one  segment  of  the  nation's  population  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  North  Americans.  With  the 
substitution  of  the  Energy  Certificate  in  lieu  of  all 
present  forms  of  debt  claims,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  pay  for  favors  done,  either  personal  or  political. 
And  who  ever  heard  of  anyone  with  the  mental 
composition  of  a  politician  doing  anything  'for 
free?'  The  Energy  Certificate  will  be  used  as  a 
means  of  accounting,  to  ensure  the  steady  and  con- 
tinuous flow  of  an  abundance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  a  continent  of  consumers.  It  cannot  be  sold, 
given  away,  lost,  exchanged,  saved  or  borrowed. 
The  end  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  will 
mean  the  end  of  profits  in  crime,  disease,  politics, 
racketeering,  lousy  housing,  biased  education  and 
sub-moronic  entertainment  and  recreation. 

Today  the  criterion  of  every  business  activity  is 
profit.  In  the  Technate  there  will  be  no  'business,' 
and  the  criterion  of  every  activity  will  be  function. 
Are  you  one  to  sit  back  and  say,  'It  can't  happen 
here?'  Technocracy's  analysis  of  the  physical 
trends  operating  on  the  North  American  Continent 
today  shows  conclusively  that  it  not  only  can  hap- 
pen here,  but  MUST  happen  here — and  soon.  Un- 
der the  chiseling  practices  of  business  and  politics 
the  Continental  United  States  is  fast  being  relegated 
to  the  status  of  a  resource-deficient,  third-rate  nation 
of  140  million  stereotyped  inmates,  suffering  from 
illusions  of  global  grandeur.  The  exigency  of  sur- 
vival demands  that  the  North  American  Continent 
unite  and  operate  as  an  integrated,  technological 
unit.  The  Organization  of  Technocracy  Inc.  has  the 
information  to  back  up  this  statement.  That  infor- 
mation is  available  to  you  at  Technocracy  Sections 
throughout  the  Continent,  and  in  Technocracy's  of- 
ficial literature  and  magazines.  No  one  else  can 
learn  the  facts  for  you.  The  first  step  is  up  to  you. 
Investigate  Technocracy  now! 

—Wilbert  LeClair,  7142. 

COVER  PICTURE 

Diablo  Dam,  one  of  the  three  units  of  the  Skagit  River 
power  system  which  supplies  power  to  the  Seattle  area.  It 
is  389  ft.  high  and  receives  its  waters  through  a  2000  foot 
tunnel  I9y2  feet  in  diameter.  Power  output  is  132,000  Ki- 
lowatts at  the  present  time. 

Our  tremendous  machine  production  would  be  impos- 
sible without  the  energy  supplied  largely  through  such 
sources  as  this. 
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Machine  Tool  Complexus 

The  machine  tool  industry  is  one  of  the  more  important  but  lesser  known 
bases  of  our  civilization  since  its  products  enter  either  directly  or  indirectly 
into  the  production  of  almost  everything  we  use. 


OUR  present  civilization  is  very  complex.  Day 
to  day  existence  tells  us  that.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  products  that  we  use  daily  are 
made  from  raw  materials  which  come  from  mines, 
or  forests,  or  farms  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  away  and  are  processed  and  reprocessed  be- 
fore reaching  us.  This  is  true  not  only  for  the  city 
dwellers  but  for  the  farmers  as  well  for,  except  in 
a  few  rapidly  dwindling  areas,  tractors,  canned 
foods,  and  radios  have  penetrated  all  but  the  most 
isolated  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  problems  of  one  area  have  progressively  be- 
come the  problems  of  all.  The  price  of  gasoline 
affects  the  farmers  in  Iowa,  yes,  and  the  farmers 
in  the  Ozarks  and  the  Smokies,  as  well  as  the  of- 
fice commuters  on  both  coasts.  As  our  civiliza- 
tion becomes  more  complex  the  various  industries 
on  which  it  is  based  become  more  interdependent. 
Old  industries  which  were  once  the  backbone  of 
our  economy  have  declined  in  importance  and  new 
ones  have  risen  to  prominence. 

PUBLICITY  FOR  THE  COMMONPLACE 

In  our  tightly  woven  industrial  complex  it  is  in- 
accurate to  measure  the  importance  of  an  industry 
by  its  size  alone.  Many  of  the  key  industries  are 
tiny  in  comparison  to  such  giants  as  the  iron  and 
steel  or  automobile  industries.  The  frenzied  efforts 
to  expand  industry  to  produce  for  World  War  II 
brought  a  few  of  these  to  our  attention  as  'bottle- 
necks' appeared  here  and  there.  For  the  first  time 
the  importance  of  such  items  as  mica,  glycerine, 
carbon  black,  and  machine  tools  was  widely  pub- 
licized. 

Most  of  us  are  well  aware  that  for  one  reason  or 
one  hundred  we  lack  the  economic  security  that 
we  desire  and  need.  The  economic  experiments  of 
the  Thirties  proved  nothing  except  that  those  ac- 
tions taken  were  palliatives  rather  than  cures  for 
an  obsolescent  economic  system.  A  clearer  under- 
standing   of    the   physical   problems   arising    from 
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modern  industrial  operations  in  America  is  surely 
needed  as  we  tackle  the  problems  of  the  present 
and  the  immediate  future.  Let's  take  just  a  small 
segment  of  industry,  the  machine  tool  industry,  and 
give  it  a  'once  over  lightly'  treatment  to  see  what 
this  key  industry  can  tell  us  of  the  present  and  im- 
ply of  the  future. 

The  machine  tool  industry  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant but  lesser  known  bases  of  our  civilization. 
In  size,  it  ranks  well  down  the  list  of  our  industries 
but  its  tools  enter  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  pro- 
duction of  almost  everything  that  we  use.  Machine 
tools  are  the  key  to  the  production  of  machinery 
on  a  large  scale.  Machinery  is  the  root  of  our  abil- 
ity to  produce  and  transport  a  record  quantity  of 
peacetime  goods.  Large  scale  production  and  use 
of  machinery  would  be  impossible  without  the 
standardization  and  interchangeability  of  parts. 
Machines  that  can  cut  and  shape  parts  in  quantity 
and  with  remarkable  precision  are  thus  indispen- 
sable to  a  machine  civilization.  Machine  tools, 
then,  along  with  equipment  for  casting,  forging, 
and  bending  metal  have  thus  a  special  role  in  our 
economy. 

This  industry  is  of  relatively  recent  development. 
The  metals  upon  which  it  is  based  have  been 
known  to  man  for  only  a  few  thousand  years.  Met- 
als themselves  have  been  used  for  centuries  to 
make  implements  for  peace  and  war  and  for  orna- 
ments. If  metal  had  to  be  cut  or  filed  for  any  of 
these  uses,  it  had  to  be  done  by  laborious  hand 
methods.  With  the  eighteenth  century,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  steam  engine  and  other  complex  ma- 
chines brought  requirements  for  precision  and 
quantity  cutting  which  could  not  be  served  by  hand 
processing.  In  1774,  the  requirements  of  James 
Watt's  famous  engine  brought  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  horizontal  boring  machine  by  John  Wil- 
kinson, an  English  ironmaster.  The  steam  engine 
motivated  the  development  of  other  types  of  ma- 
chine tools  as  well.     The  slide  rest  and  the  lead 
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screw  were  developed  by  Henry  Maudsley,  a  pio- 
neer English  machine  tool  builder  of  the  late  1700's 
and  early  1800's.  The  planer  originated  in  France 
in  the  1700's  and  many  modernizations  were  added 
in  England. 

MASS  PRODUCTION  BEGINS 

The  metalworking  industries  in  the  United  States 
were  small  and  of  little  consequence  until  after  the 
Revolution.  When  they  began  to  grow,  the  Amer- 
ican machine  tool  industry  grew  along  with  them. 
Eh  Whitney  was  the  prominent  man  in  this  pioneer- 
ing stage  of  the  industry.  His  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton gin  led  to  a  need  for  greater  quantities  of  tex- 
tile machinery  which  provided  an  important  part 
in  the  early  demand  for  machine  tools.  Of  more 
importance  than  this,  however,  was  his  introduction 
of  a  new  principle  to  the  manufacture  of  machines. 
To  produce  muskets  at  a  record  rate  he  standard- 
ized parts  so  that  they  could  be  made  interchange- 
able. That  is,  he  made  all  of  the  hammers,  etc.  of 
a  uniform  size  so  that  a  hammer  of  one  would  work 
as  well  in  any  of  the  other  muskets.  One  workman 
made  nothing  but  bolts  all  of  the  standard  size. 
The  next  made  nothing  but  trigger  guards;  the  next, 
locks,  etc. 

Formerly  the  metal  parts  of  each  musket  had 
been  of  a  pattern  but  not  strictly  uniform  in  size. 
No  two  muskets  had  been  identical.  Each  crafts- 
man had  made  the  weapon  complete  except  for  the 
stock.  Musket  making  was  a  slow  process  and  the 
output  per  worker  was  small.  Each  part  that  was 
worn  out  or  broken  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  spe- 
cially made  part  patiently  filed  to  fit  by  hand.  Al- 
though the  principle  of  interchangeability  was  ap- 
plied first  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  it  was 
extended  eventually  to  the  mass  production  of  sew- 
ing machines,  farm  machinery,  bicycles,  and  many 
other  machines.  With  each  step  in  the  demand  for 
mass  production  of  machines,  machine  tools  have 
been  produced  in  greater  quantity,  variety,  and  re- 
finement. 

The  early  American  manufacturers  of  firearms, 
textile  machinery,  steam  engines,  railroad  equip- 
ment, etc.,  made  their  own  machine  tools.  Some 
made  more  than  were  needed  in  their  own  facto- 
ries and  sold  the  extras  as  a  profitable  sideline  to 
their  main  activity.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  sufficient  demand  for  machine  tools  had  de- 
veloped so  that  companies  appeared  that  special- 
ized exclusively  in  their  manufacture.   As  New  Eng- 
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land  was  the  center  of  this  country's  early  indus- 
trial development  the  machine  tool  industry  devel- 
oped there  first  and  later  a  major  portion  moved 
westward  as  the  metalworking  industries  grew  up 
in  the  Middle  West.  The  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  Michigan  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  later  growth  of  the  machine  tool  industry  in 
Ohio  and  the  Middle  West. 

Machine  tool  manufacture  has  developed  into  a 
unified  and  distinctive  industry  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  our  economy.  To  most  of  us  the  very 
names  of  its  products — turret  lathes,  radial  drills, 
milling  machines,  planers,  surface  grinders,  etc. — 
are  unfamiliar  and  mysterious.  Few  of  us  ever 
have  occasion  to  work  with  one  of  these  machines, 
but  directly  or  indirectly  they  enter  into  the  produc- 
tion of  almost  everything  we  use.  These  are  the 
machines  that  make  machines.  They  cut  and  shape 
metal  parts  in  quantity  and  with  great  precision 
so  that  machines  can  be  produced  rapidly  and 
cheaply. 

SMALL  BUT  INDISPENSABLE 

Although  the  machine  tool  industry  is  indispen- 
sable to  our  high-energy  civilization,  it  is  one  of 
our  smaller  industries  both  as  to  the  number  of 
workers  it  employs  and  as  to  the  dollar  value  of 
its  output.  The  1939  Census  of  Manufactures  re- 
ported that  there  were  only  200  establishments  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  machine 
tools.  These  200  establishments  employed  36,624 
wage  earners  in  that  year.  The  total  value  of  ma- 
chine tool  shipments  in  1939  was  $199,900,000,  in- 
cluding $10,500,000  shipped  as  sideline  products 
by  concerns  not  classified  as  part  of  the  machine 
tool  industry.  In  the  early  years  of  World  War  II 
shipments  doubled  and  redoubled  in  value  reach- 
ing a  record  of  $1,321,700,000  in  1942  (War  Produc- 
tion Board).  By  the  first  one-half  of  1947,  total  ship- 
ments of  machine  tools  had  declined  by  three- 
fourths  to  an  annual  rate  of  approximately  $330 
million  and  employment  had  dropped  from  the  war- 
time peak  to  approximately  58,000  (Department  of 
Commerce),  well  above  production  and  employ- 
ment in  1939. 

The  War  Production  Board  estimated  that  at  least 
95  percent  by  value  of  the  total  output  of  machine 
tools  produced  during  the  war  was  the  work  of  199 
establishments,  the  small  remaining  output  coming 
from  some  one  hundred  additional  concerns.  The 
leading  state  in  the  production  of  machine  tools  is 
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Mass  production  of  aircraft  engines  during  the  war  was  made  possible  largely  through  use  of  the  special  Greenlee 
machine  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  above.  The  complete  machine  is  more  than  175  feet  long  and  has  50  operat- 
ing stations.  When  in  full  operation  it  handles  approximately  130  cylinder  heads  at  a  time.  All  told  it  has  162  tools 
including   36   drills,   35   reamers,    15    mills,   30   taps,   and   46  special  tools. — Photo  by  courtesy  Studebaker  Corporation. 


Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  industrial  area  alone  having 
roughly  18  percent  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  industry.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Worcester, 
Mass.,  are  the  next  most  important  centers.  The 
size  of  the  plants  varies  from  small,  employing 
fewer  than  50  wage  earners,  to  moderately  large, 
employing  2,000  or  over. 

The  products  of  this  industry  are  reguired  by  vir- 
tually all  metalworking  industries  and  by  other  in- 
dustries, especially  the  railroads,  which  have  large 
amounts  of  machinery  to  overhaul  and  repair.  The 
automotive  industry  normally  buys  one-third  of  the 
machine  tools  produced  for  domestic  consumption. 
Other  major  purchasers  include  the  manufacturers 
of   agricultural   implements,    tractors,    road   eguip- 
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ment,  construction  and  mining  eguipment.  The  ex- 
port market  for  machine  tools  has  fluctuated 
widely.  During  the  late  1930's  nearly  one-half  of 
the  output  of  the  industry  was  exported  as  domes- 
tic business  activity  was  at  a  low  level  and  Europe 
and  Asia  were  accelerating  their  rearmament.  More 
commonly,  exports  have  fluctuated  between  5  and 
20  percent  of  total  production. 

Total  production  of  machine  tools  also  has  fluc- 
tuated violently.  During  World  War  I  the  industry 
greatly  expanded  its  productive  capacity.  After 
World  War  I,  as  at  present,  a  stockpile  of  surplus 
tools  remained  to  be  disposed  of.  During  the  ensu- 
ing years  one-third  of  the  companies  building  ma- 
chine tools  were  forced  out  of  business  by  bank- 
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ruptcy,  sale  of  assets,  or  merger.  During  a  depres- 
sion period  machine  tool  builders  try  to  encourage 
prompt  replacement  of  obsolete  machines  and  bend 
every  effort  to  effect  important  and  radical  design 
improvements  so  that  older  machine  tools  in  use 
will  be  rendered  more  rapidly  and  more  com- 
pletely obsolete.  Despite  this,  in  1940  72  percent 
of  all  machine  tools  in  use  were  more  than  ten 
years  old  according  to  American  Machinist  maga- 
zine, reflecting  the  reluctance  or  inability  of  busi- 
ness to  replace  eguipment  during  the  depression 
of  the  Thirties.  Even  after  the  record-breaking  vol- 
ume of  new  machine  tools  introduced  during  World 
War  II  38  percent  of  our  machine  tools  were  more 
than  ten  years  old  in  1945.  If  government-owned 
machine  tools  were  excluded,  according  to  the 
same  source,  the  percentage  over  ten  years  old 
would  rise  to  54. 

ALLTIME  HIGH  PRODUCTION 

The  tremendous  wartime  expansion  of  production 
was  thus  accomplished  with  tools,  one-half  of  which 
were  of  modern  design  and  another  one-half  of 
which  were  in  varying  stages  of  obsolescence.  Even 
with  but  one-half  of  our  tools  of  modern  design  we 
reached  an  alltime  production  record  in  1943  and 
1944  with  eleven  million  of  our  most  physically  fit 
citizens  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  new  machine  tools 
that  have  made  obsolete  most  of  this  older  eguip- 
ment are  designed  to  run  faster  a  n  d  to  reguire 
fewer  man-hours  per  unit  of  production  than  their 
predecessors.  They  tend  to  be  more  compact  and 
of  lighter  weight,  to  be  capable  of  longer  opera- 
tion with  lower  power  reguirements,  to  reguire  less 
skill  to  operate  them,  and  less  maintenance.  The 
faster  and  more  efficient  the  machine  tools  in  use, 
the  greater  is  the  promise  of  increased  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry. 

Increased  mechanization  of  industry  is  a  prom- 
ise, and  also  a  threat.  The  introduction  of  more 
machines  to  production  processes,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  three  decades,  has  brought  many 
changes  in  our  way  of  life  besides  the  more  obvious 
additions  of  such  features  as  automobiles,  radios, 
and  electric  fans.  It  has  brought  about  greater  so- 
cial change  in  a  matter  of  decades  than  the  world 
had  experienced  in  any  prior  period  of  centuries. 
A  single  phase  of  this  social  change  will  illustrate 
this  point. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  not  only  has  the 
ratio  of  farm  to  city  population  reversed,  but  the 


mobility  of  the  population  as  a  whole  has  increased 
many  fold.  On  a  physical  plane  the  movement 
of  this  large  part  of  our  population  from  the  farm 
to  the  city  has  contributed  to  the  development  in 
size  of  our  cities,  has  increased  the  labor  force 
available  to  industry,  and  has  changed  the  de- 
mands on  our  transportation  and  school  system. 
On  the  social  plane  it  has  increased  the  dependence 
cf  the  population  for  their  daily  existence  upon  the 
operation  of  industry  at  a  high  level,  increasing  the 
effects  cf  any  industrial  shutdown  or  slowdown. 
The  added  mobility  of  the  population  has  broad- 
ened our  range  of  vision  from  the  township  and 
county  to  the  nation  and  Continent.  Our  depend- 
ence upon  the  past  has  become  less  and  less.  Old 
institutions  of  all  types  are  being  revalued  in  the 
lighi  of  this  new  broader  personal  experience  and 
observation.  We  demand  more  and  more  goods, 
not  only  the  necessities  of  life,  but  also  a  greater 
variety  of  gadgets  to  make  life  easier  or  more  in- 
teresting. We're  more  impatient  with  delay  and 
demand  constant  improvement  of  our  standard  of 
living. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  crude  machines 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  portion  of  our  leaders 
and  our  people  have  denounced  the  machine  for 
this  intrusion  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  way  of 
life.  Not  only  do  they  chant  the  glories  of  the  'good 
old  days,'  but  they  denounce  the  new  as  unsound, 
unmannered,  and  immoral.  Because  we  have  not 
yet  solved  the  problem  brought  about  by  the  rapid 
advances  in  the  mechanization  of  industry,  they 
say  that  no  solution  exists  other  than  turning  the 
clock  backwards  to  an  America  of  poverty  and 
hand  toil  for  all  but  a  fortunate  few. 

FORERUNNERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Now  that  machine  tool  builders  have  improved 
the  productivity  of  their  machines — that  is,  they 
have  increased  the  amount  of  work  that  the  ma- 
chines can  turn  out  in  a  given  period  of  time — con- 
tinued increases  in  the  mechanization  of  industry 
can  be  expected.  Before  the  War  the  United  States 
almost  had  completed  the  transition  from  produc- 
tion characterized  by  the  hand-operated  machine 
lo  that  characterized  by  semi-automatic  operation 
of  a  single  or  of  a  bank  of  machines.  More  and 
mere  examples  of  completely  automatic  mechan- 
ism— the  forerunners  of  the  industrial  development 
of  the  near  future — are  in  evidence.  As  new  ma- 
chine tools  replace  the  old  (remember  54  percent 
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were  over  ten  years  old  in  1945)  the  increase  in  ef- 
ficiency will  spread  throughout  industry. 

Technological  disemployment — the  terror  of  the 
'Thirties — is  continually  on  the  march.  As  the  use 
of  new  improved  machine  tools  spreads  throughout 
industry,  greater  production  per  hour  per  worker 
will  be  possible.  Unless  total  production  can  be  in- 
creased proportionately  year  after  year,  which  lim- 
itations of  physical  resources  prohibit,  the  demand 
for  man-hours  in  industry  will  continue  to  decline. 
This  will  lead  inevitably  to  a  shorter  work  week  or 
to  fewer  workers  employed,  or  both. 

At  the  peak  of  our  production  during  the  war  the 
average  work  week  in  manufacturing  industries 
was  approximately  46  hours.  Since  the  War  the  av- 
erage work  week  has  declined  rapidly  until  by  June 
cf  this  year,  the  latest  month  for  which  figures  are 
now  available,  the  average  work  week  was  40 
hours,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
As  hourly  wage  rates  increase,  the  incentive  to  re- 
place expensive  workers  with  the  latest  technology 
increases,  for  electricity  is  cheap. 

Much  of  the  new  equipment  added  during  World 
War  II  has  been  reconverted  to  the  production  of 
peacetime  goods.  Production  of  new  machine  tools 
continues  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  of  prewar  years. 
The  double  effect  of  these  two  factors  is  now  be- 
coming evident  as  the  number  of  production  work- 


ers in  industry  has  begun  a  steady  decline  from 
post-war  highs  reached  in  March  1947.  As  long  as 
produclion  remains  at  a  high  level  this  trend  can 
remain  out  of  the  public  spotlight.  The  increase 
in  the  number  employed  in  trade  and  the  service 
functions  (those  engaged  in  distributing  and  selling 
goods  and  personal  services)  has  kept  total  em- 
ployment at  a  high  figure.  As  the  temporary  props 
to  our  high  level  of  production  weaken  until  pro- 
duction falls  off  from  its  present  high  levels,  this 
trend  will  appear  in  the  open  with  all  of  its  stark 
implications  of  personal  dislocations  and  poverty. 

Elsewhere  in  Technocracy's  literature  is  present- 
ed Technocracy's  design  for  the  operation  of  North 
America  by  which  production  and  consumption 
can  be  balanced  at  a  level  to  yield  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  to  all  citizens.  Meanwhile 
the  problems  of  our  economy  become  more  critical. 

The  ads  of  one  of  the  larger  insurance  compa- 
nies remind  us  that  'The  future  belongs  to  those 
who  prepare  for  it.'  Preparation  for  that  future  re- 
quires that  every  intelligent  American  acquaint 
himself  with  the  bases  of  our  high-energy  civiliza- 
tion and  with  the  problems  arising  from  them  so 
that  he  will  be  capable  of  taking  intelligent  action 
to  prepare  for  his  own  future  as  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  future  of  all  North  Americans. 

— Lyman  Wilkison,  M.A.L. 


One  Plus  One  Plus  One  Equals  Four 


THIS  is,  of  course,  a  'screwy'  eguation;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  basic  principle  upon  which  the 
Price  System  is  now  operating.    Here's  how  it  works. 
The  diagram  below  is  admittedly  an  oversimpli- 


fication, but  it  does  truly  illustrate  the  basic  un- 
soundness of  the  Price  System,  and  it  shows  why 
that  system  must  eventually  collapse. 

Column  A  represents  the  money  going  into  the 
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hands  of  the  people  and  which  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  fund  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  goods 
produced.  However,  when  the  producer  sells  his 
goods  he  adds  $1.00  to  the  price  for  his  profit,  which 
makes  $4.00  worth  of  goods  on  the  market  but  only 
$3.00  in  the  hands  of  the  people  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  $4.00  worth  of  goods.  This  condition  has 
been  partially  relieved  in  the  past  by  the  fact  that 
savings  and  profits  were  accumulated  in  financial 
institutions,  from  which  they  flowed  into  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  investment  facilities,  thus  restor- 
ing somewhat  the  balance  between  production  and 
distribution  of  consumer  goods. 

This  process  worked  fairly  well  in  the  past  when 
our  economy  was  expanding  through  the  develop- 
ment of  our  new  Continental  resources.  As  long 
as  that  expansion  was  going  on  there  was  always 
opportunity  for  the  investment  of  surplus  profits 
and  savings,  although  the  past  record  of  successive 
booms  and  depressions  is  evidence  of  the  basic 
flaw  in  the  system. 

That  there  is  no  longer  sufficient  opportunity  for 
such  investment  to  absorb  the  accumuated  capital 
savings  is  evidenced  by  the  great  accumulations 
of  those  savings  in  the  banks  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  bank  funds  now  invested  in  government 
bonds. 

Another  factor  has  also  come  into  the  situation, 
greatly  increasing  the  defect  in  the  system.  That 
factor  is  the  great  advance  in  technological  meth- 
ods of  production  through  the  use  of  extraneous 
energy.  This  reduces  the  amount  of  money  paid 
for  human  labor  and  increases  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  goods  produced  and  the  money  in  the 
possession  of  the  people  with  which  to  buy  the 
goods.  This  process  must  eventually  bring  about 
a  situation  in  which  there  are  more  goods  on  the 


market  than  there  is  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  buy  them.  Goods  will  then  pile  up  in  the 
warehouses  until  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  pro- 
duction or  shut  down  the  factories  entirely  until  the 
so-called  surplus  is  used  up. 

When  this  occurs  it  means  mass  unemployment, 
necessitating  government  relief  in  some  form  sim- 
ilar to  the  WPA  and  leading  eventually  to  bank- 
ruptcy end  collcpse.  Various  devicer  to  delay  this 
result  can  be  rssorted  to,  such  as  installment  sell- 
ing, or  giving  purchasing  power  to  foreign  nation:; 
in  the  fcrm  of  'leans'  with  which  to  purchase  our 
goods,  thus  removing  part  of  the  surplus.  But  these 
methods  are  only  palliatives  and  temporary  ex- 
pedients at  best.  They  have  all  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  and  the  basic  problem  remains  with 
us — the  problem  of  distributing  the  abundance  we 
cannot  avoid  if  we  keep  on  operating  our  increas- 
ing technological  equipment.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  cease  operations  entirely,  in  which  case  we 
shall  surely  perish. 

It  is  to  solve  this  problem  that  Technocracy  Inc. 
presents  its  blueprint  for  a  scientific,  designed  pian 
of  operation  which,  by  removing  the  interference 
cf  price  and  profit,  will  make  it  possible  to  balance 
our  production  and  consumption  by  distributing  all 
goeds  and  services  on  a  non-price  basis.  Funda- 
mentally this  design  is  just  as  simple  as  the  basic 
problem  described  above.  Operating  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  laws,  this  method  will  bring  us 
to  a  firm,  scientific  basis  under  which  we  can  be 
assured  t  h  a  t  2  plus  2  will  always  equal  4.  The 
sooner  we  abolish  our  present  attempts  at  financial 
legsrdemcin,  the  sconer  we  can  achieve  the  stable 
scientific  distribution  of  abundance  that  is  now 
possible. 

—Fred  A.  Reid,  12247-3. 


FASTER  FILM  DEVELOPING 

TO  SPREAD  TELEVISION  of  spot  news,  Eastman 
Kodak  has  devised  a  new  rapid  portable  film  developing 
machine  which  reduces  time  required  to  process  single 
frame  of  16  mm.  motion  picture  film  from  40  min.  to  15 
sec.  Machine  can  be  carried  in  car  or  plane,  film  devel- 
oped on  return  trip  from  spot  news  scene  to  television  re- 
lay station;  film  can  be  developed  to  negative  or  positive. 
— The  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

NEW  DEVICE  SENDS  PICTURES  IN  COLOR 

CAPT.  W.  G.  H.  FINCH,  president  of  Finch  Telecom- 
munications, Inc.,  has  announced  a  new  method  of  facsim- 
ile radio  reception  in  color. 

Finch  said  the  "colorfax"  machine,  which  he  developed 
jointly  with  Dr.  Laverne  Philpott,  the  company's  director 
of  research,  can  transmit  inexpensively  in  full  colors  from 
any   one   point   to   a   multiplicity   of   receivers,   pictures   and 
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text    to    be    recorded    permanently    on    any    ordinary    white 
paper. 

With  the  machine.  Finch  said,  the  "ordinary  home  user 
of  radio  receivers  will  be  able  to  make  his  own  record- 
ings in  broad  daylight  on  any  type  of  suitable  paper  stock." 

— Associated  Press. 

COUNTING  BY  ELECTRIC  EYE 

Up  to  600  units  a  minute  can  be  counted  b>  new  photo- 
electric counter  which  plugs  into  any  standard  110-volt  60- 
cycle  AC  outlet.  Control  and  light  source  are  placed  at 
point-of-count  for  machine  output,  piece  goods,  bottles, 
etc. — The   Financial   Post,  Toronto,  Out..  Canada. 

BOTTLES  BY  MACHINE 

Till':  INVENTION  of  a  glass  bottle-blowing  machine 
increased   output   per   worker  in   the   industry  4,000  per  cent. 

— Seattle  Times. 
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Printing  in  the  Machine  Age 


HOW  MANY  HAND  COMPOSITORS  WOULD  IT  REQUIRE  TO  SET  TYPE 
FOR  THE  WORLD'S  NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES? 


TECHNOLOGY  is  catching  up  with  the  printing 
trades.  Since  mid-April  the  Leesburq  (Fla.) 
Commercial  Ledger  has  been  produced  with- 
out using  slug-casting  machines  or  stereotype 
equipment.  This  is  made  possible  by  a  revolution- 
ary process  of  printing  known  as  the  Perry-Higgins 
Process,  photoengraving  coupled  with  electromatic 
typewriters.  This  eliminates  highly  paid  printers 
as  well  as  the  stereotype  process,  with  a  saving  of 
an  estimated  fifty  percent  in  production  costs.  It 
will  save  at  least  a  third  of  the  space  needed  for  a 
newspaper  plant. 

While  the  facts  are  lost  in  antiquity,  it  is  most 
probable  that  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing 
with  moveable  type,  got  low  grades  in  penman- 
ship. It  must  have  taken  him  many  hours  to  per- 
fect his  penmanship  to  the  point  where  he  could 
qualify  as  a  journeyman  in  book  lettering.  Perhaps 
he  was  just  lazy  and  wanted  to  find  an  easier  way. 

In  any  event  Gutenberg  started  a  line  of  pro- 
gression in  minimizing  hand  work  in  printing  that 
tends  toward  the  elimination  of  hand  labor — par- 
ticularly highly  paid  craftsmen — from  the  industry. 

Only  minor  modifications  in  the  setting  of  type 
were  made  from  the  days  of  Gutenberg  until  the 
invention  of  the  linotype  machine.  Prior  to  that 
time  type  was  'set'  by  hand.  Compositors,  working 
under  a  weekly  scale,  put  in  fifty-four  hours  a 
week.  But  most  of  the  work  was  done  on  a  'piece 
scale;'  that  is,  they  were  paid  for  the  number  of 
'ems'  they  produced  (an  em  is  one-sixth  of  an  inch) 
and  time  was  not  a  primary  consideration.  The 
printer  put  in  two  hours  distributing  the  type  that 
had  been  set  the  day  before,  and  seven  hours  of 
composition. 

While  Mergenthaler  was  credited  with  the  inven- 


Half  a  century  ago  some  of  these  old  Mann 
Hand  Cylinder  presses  were  still  in  operation  in 
some  country  shops  and  it  is  said  some  of  them 
lasted  until  quite  recent  times.  They  required  that 
the  feeder  and  operator  had  to  walk  6,000  feet  to 
print  500  copies. 
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tion  of  the  typesetting  machine  he  was  not  the  first 
to  play  with  the  idea.  The  Alden  typesetting  ma- 
chine probably  was  first.  This  required  two  men 
to  operate,  with  an  output  little  more  than  twice  that 
produced  by  hand-set  methods.  In  addition  there 
were  the  Kastenbein,  the  Thorne,  the  MacMillan, 
the  Burr,  and  the  Empire,  none  of  which  was  suf- 
ficiently practicable  to  warrant  installation.  There 
was  also  the  Paige  in  which  Mark  Twain  lost 
$100,000  but  which  was  never  produced. 

The  Mergenthaler  machine,  known  as  the  lino- 
type, and  which,  with  improvements,  is  used  today, 
replaced  five  men  by  one  and  was  sufficiently  re- 
liable to  warrant  installation.  The  machine  was 
perfected  in  1886.  By  1903,  8,618  linotypes  had 
been  produced  and  the  transition  from  hand  set  to 
machine  set  type  had  been  completed  in  all  the  big 
daily  papers. 

Like  all  inventions,  other  technological  advances 
contributed  to  the  linotype's  success.  Metallurgy 
gave  a  metal  that  would  not  shrink  upon  cooling 
and  made  possible  the  casting  of  the  linotype  slug. 
The  paper  maker  contributed  by  making  better  pa- 
per and  by  perfecting  processes  whereby  the  cost 
was  lowered.  Gradually,  as  printing  grew  up,  pa- 
per of  greater  tensile  strength  and  relatively  low 
cost  made  possible  printing  from  rolls  of  paper  in 
continuous  operation. 

The  perfection  of  the  linotype  made  possible  a 
larger  volume  of  printing  than  was  possible  with 
hand-fed  and  often  hand-operated  presses.  Tech- 
nology entered  into  the  picture  with  the  result  that 
high  speed  presses  were  perfected,  with  the  grad- 
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VERTICAL  PRESS— This  is  the  latest  model  of  the  same 
type  of  press  on  which  THE  NORTHWEST  TECH- 
NOCRAT is  printed. 

ucd  elimination  of  the  hand  feeder.  In  the  newspa- 
per field  the  Goss  press  was  perfected  together  with 
the  stereotype  process  that  permitted  printing  upon 
paper  fed  by  rolls  in  a  continuous  process. 

When  you  view  the  volume  of  newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  books  that  are  being  poured  forth  today 
it  becomes  evident  that  hand  methods  could  not 
have  played  much  part  in  their  production.  A  cer- 
tain motion  picture  is  available  for  showing  among 
interested  groups  that  gives  a  graphic  demonstra- 
tion of  this  fact.  It  is  the  movie  of  a  modern  mag- 
azine. No  man  enters  the  picture  in  the  line  of 
production.  The  paper  is  fed  from  rolls  that  are  au- 
tomatically replaced  when  exhausted.  The  paper 
passes  through  the  press  at  high  speed  and  re- 
ceives imprints  in  three  or  more  colors.  It  is  auto- 
matically assembled,  stitched,  trimmed,  bound  and 
loaded  on  trucks  for  delivery.  The  only  hand  oper- 
ated process  is  in  the  composing  room  where  hand- 
set and  man-operated  linotypes  provide  the  type. 
The  hand  operation  per  copy  in  a  million-copy 
magazine  is  infinitesimal. 
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In  daily  newspapers  the  hand  operation  entails 
a  far  greater  percentage  of  cost.  Type  is  set  by  li- 
notypes, is  hand  assembled  and  made  up  into  page 
form  to  be  shunted  on  turtles  (a  specially  designed 
truck)  to  the  stereotype  department  where  more 
hand  labor  prepares  it  for  the  presses.  From  there 
on  the  percentage  of  cost  for  man  labor  decreases. 
Modern  presses  run  at  high  speed  and  the  newspa- 
per comes  out  as  you  get  it  at  the  newsstand. 

During  the  past  decade  automaticity  has  made 
vast  strides  in  all  industry,  but  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  typesetting  department.  Type- 
setting machines  have  been  perfected  for  special 
uses.  One  machine  may  carry  several  type  faces 
that  were  formerly  hand  set.  The  monotype  ma- 
chine, operating  on  a  different  principle,  as  the 
name  implies,  provides  separate,  single  letters  of 
type  for  the  hand  set  portion  of  ithe  operation — type 
that  is  not  distributed  to  the  cases  but  is  melted  up 
after  each  using  and  is  recast.  (This  kind  of  ma- 
chine is  used  largely  by  financial  publications 
which  reguire  the  setting  of  long  tables  of  stock 
guotations,  etc.,  using  many  numbers  and  fractions. 
With  the  single  type  it  is  thus  easier  to  make  cor- 
rections of  individual  numbers  rather  than  to  re- 
set entire  lines.)  The  man-hours  thus  saved  have 
not  been  in  any  manner  revolutionary.  In  the  set- 
ting of  advertisements  much  hand  labor  is  em- 
ployed because  of  the  demand  of  the  advertiser  for 
individuality  in  the  matter  of  display. 

Photoengraving  has  eliminated  some  of  this 
work  but  the  plates  are  usually  reproductions  of 
hand  'art'  work  which  entails  much  labor.  The  ad- 
vancement of  lithography  from  hand  engraved 
stones  to  photography  on  gelatin  film  has  further 
eliminated  hand  methods.  One  advantage  of  this 
method  is  the  simplicity  of  storage.  Where  printed 
matter  might  be  saved  for  future  use  after  minor 
changes,  the  cost  of  storage  is  too  great  where 
printed  from  type.  In  lithography,  this  material 
may  be  filed  in  a  filing  cabinet  and  withdrawn 
when  needed,  changes  being  made  by  pasting  in 
new  material,  rephotographing  and  once  again  pro- 
ducing. 

With  lithography  came  the  varityper.  This  is  a 
typewriter  with  automatic  spacing  so  that  the  lines 
are  'justified'  or  made  even  at  both  ends.  Various 
type  faces  may  be  employed  and  a  similarity  to 
the  conventional  type  can  be  produced.  The  prob- 
lem of  accuracy,  corrections,  and  uniformity  has  so 
far  made  this  method  impractical  for  anything  ex- 
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cept  types  of  work  where  high  quality  is  not  of  first 
importance. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Dapartment  of  Labor  show  that  production  per 
man  has  been  steadily  increasing  through  the  re- 
cent years.  This  has  been  due  to  the  use  of  better 
equipment  and  more  efficient  methods.  Hours  have 
steadily  decreased  from  54  to  37  \/2  hours  per  week, 
and  in  several  localities  to  35  hours.  That  there  has 
been  no  parallel  reduction  in  production  is  evi- 
denced by  the  tremendous  amount  of  printed  mat- 
ter on  view  everywhere. 

The  practicability  of  the  Perry  Higgins  Process, 
mentioned  above,  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  perfection  of  a  magnesium  plate  instead  of  zinc. 
Magnesium  is  lighter  and  cheaper  and  may  be 
bent  in  cylindrical  form  without  distortion.  In  this 
process  errors  are  readily  detected  by  the  typist  as 
the  type  face  is  approximately  three  times  larger 
than  when  it  appears  on  the  plate.  Under  present 
methods  an  error  in  a  line  of  linotype  is  corrected 
by  replacing  with  a  corrected  line.  With  the  Perry- 
Higgins  method  a  corrected  line  is  pasted  over  the 
one  in  which  the  error  occurs.  Further,  if  an  error 
has  been  discovered  or  a  change  is  required  after 
the  run  is  partly  completed,  the  error  is  routed  out 
and  a  new  strip  of  magnesium  with  the  correction 
is  pasted  in. 

The  printing  plate  under  this  process  weighs  less 
than  a  pound  as  against  forty  pounds  for  a  stereo- 
type plate.     This  makes  handling  easier  and  per- 


mits higher  speeds  on  the  press.  Some  hand  com- 
position will  still  be  required  in  advertisements  but 
this  will  be  simplified.  Instead  of  the  method  of 
assembling  now  required  in  the  metal  type  process, 
the  type  can  be  set  up  and  an  imprint  taken  and 
pasted  on  cardboard.  In  this  manner  angle  lines 
will  require  no  more  than  straightaway  com- 
position. 

To  become  a  journeyman  printer  now  requires 
an  apprenticeship  of  six  years.  A  few  weeks  will 
train  a  qirl  operator  for  this  work.  Photoengraving, 
also  a  highly  skilled  craft  under  present  operations, 
will  be  eliminated.  One  skilled  photoengraver  can 
train  a  man  in  six  weeks  to  do  the  photoengraving 
reguired  in  this  process.  The  streotyper,  another 
highly  skilled  worker,  is  wholly  eliminated. 

That  this  is  not  to  be  the  limit  of  the  advance  of 
technology  in  the  printing  industry  is  indicated  by 
the  recent  statement  of  Frank  Gannett,  a  prominent 
newspaper  publisher: 

Processes  have  been  perfected  secretly 
here  in  Rochester  (New  York)  that  will  elim- 
inate type  and  mark  a  new  era  in  printing 
as  important  to  mankind  as  Gutenberg's  in- 
vention.   Indeed,  it  is  more  important,  for  it 
will  make  possible  the  printing  of  books, 
magazines  and  papers  at  such  low  cost  that 
countless  millions  will  be  benefited. 
Mr.  Gannett  probably  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about   when   he   refers   to   technological   advances, 
but  the  benefit  to  mankind  may  be  questioned.    The 
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benefit  to  mankind  from  the  technological  advance- 
ment may  also  be  questioned  so  long  as  the  Price 
System  directs  our  social  operation.  While  the  re- 
placement of  $75  a  week  printers  by  $25  stenog- 
raphers may  mean  more  profits  and  may  even 
lower  the  price  of  the  output,  the  buying  power 
upon  which  the  operation  of  the  Price  System  de- 
pends will  be  lessened. 

Though  the  impact  of  these  inventions  in  the 
printing  industry  will  not  be  so  great,  nor  their  prog- 
ress so  swift  as  in  many  industries,  the  handwriting 
is  definitely  on  the  wall.  Investment  in  existing  pro- 
duction machinery  is  so  great  that  drastic  replace- 
ment is  not  imminent.  However,  manpower  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  printing  industry  as  it  is  rap- 
idly eliminated  elsewhere. 

TAFT-HARTLEY  BILL  MEANS  FASCISM 

Today,  labor  in  this  nation  is  in  arms  over  the 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill.  Unquestionably 
this  act  is  a  step  toward  institutional  fascism  on  this 
Continent.  European  fascism  was  introduced  by  the 
suppression  of  the  labor  unions.  Political  action  of 
this  nature  can  be  fought  by  counter  political  ac- 
tion. Organized  labor  in  this  nation  is  strong 
enough  if  united  to  protect  itself  against  such  at- 
tacks. But  labor  has  no  defense  against  technolog- 
ical encroachment,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  nor  any  law.  The  automatic  machine  is 
not  subject  to  organization.  It  does  not  strike.  The 
few  engineers  and  technicians  required  for  its  op- 
eration can  be  so  highly  paid  that  organization  is 
unnecessary. 

Organized  labor  can  control  the  sale  of  its  skill 
only  as  long  as  that  skill  is  needed.  When  it  is  no 
longer  needed  the  price  of  the  commodity  not  only 
will  fall;  it  will  cease  to  exist. 

Today  manpower  as  a  producing  factor  is  virtu- 
ally eliminated.  Manpower  now  is  employed  only 
in  the  direction  of  machines.  The  billions  that  have 
been  poured  into  'reconversion'  of  industry  have 
reduced  man's  directive  factor  to  a  minimum.  Elec- 
tronic controls  are  cheaper  and  more  dependable. 
In  addition,  such  controls  are  far  more  accurate  and 
skillful  than  man  can  ever  become. 

The  present  economic  crises  in  Europe  are  a  re- 
sult of  a  combination  of  World  War  II  and  the  war- 
accelerated  technology,  but  the  tremendously  accel- 
erated march  of  technology  here  on  the  North 
American  Continent  presents  us  with  a  far  more 
serious  situation  than  is  faced  by  Europe.     Already 
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the  total  purchasing  power  paid  out  in  wages  and 
salaries,  dividends,  interests,  rents,  etc.,  in  the  U.  S. 
is  insufficient  to  buy  the  vastly  increased  output 
of  America's  farms  and  factories,  and  only  the  U.  S. 
Government  subsidies  at  home  and  loans  to  foreign 
governments  abroad  are  providing  the  stimulation 
to  the  present  artificial  boom. 

The  problem  of  production  has  largely  been 
solved  in  North  America,  but  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution is  getting  more  and  more  out  of  hand  every 
day.  With  ihe  present  skyrocketing  prices,  more 
and  more  citizens  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
Price  System  itself  is  in  grave  danger,  and  some 
organizations  are  even  calling  for  a  return  to  price 
control.  The  delusion  of  the  saving  power  of  party 
politics  is  gradually  losing  hold,  as  Americans  in 
ever  greater  numbers  are  turning  to  Technocracy, 
a  non-political,  non-profit  and  non-sectarian  educa- 
tional research  Organization,  with  its  scientific  de- 
sign for  the  operation  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent on  a  non-price  system  basis  to  provide  peace, 
security  and  abundance  for  every  North  American. 
Join  Technocracy  now,  and  help  inform  yourself 
and  others  of  its  program  for  preventing  chaos  on 
this  Continent  as  America's  Price  System  becomes 
inoperative. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 
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FARM  POPULATION  SHRINKS 

THE  NATION'S  farm  population  has  shrunk  3,000,000 
from  its  prewar  size,  the  Government  has  reported. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  estimated  that  27.550,000  persons  were  living 
on   farms  on  Jan.   1,   1947. 

This  is  a  gain  of  2,400,000  over  the  wartime  low  of  Jan. 
1,  1945,  hut  represents  a  loss  of  9.8  per  cent  from  1940. 
The  agencies'  joint  statement  said  some  of  the  difference 
might  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  farm  population  is  at 
a  seasonal  low  in  January,  but  added: 

"However,  most  of  the  decline  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  large  net  movement  of  civilians  away 
from  farms  during  the  war  and  that  not  all  discharged 
servicemen  who  lived  on  farms  when  they  were  inducted 
or  when   they  enlisted  returned  to  farms. 

The  April.  1940,  census  showed  30,546,911  Americans 
on  farms.  The  war  reduced  that  figure  by  17.5  per  cent 
to  a  low  of  25,190.000  by  January,  1945.  Demobilization 
sent  1,660,000  back  into  agricultural  areas  bv  January.  1946, 
and  another  700,000  by  January,  1947. 

—Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug.  19,  1947. 

OUTPUT  DROPS;  INFLATION  IS  UP 

WASHINGTON  Aug.  18.— (AP)— While  United  States 
production  value  is  at  a  record  rate  of  $226,000,000,000  a 
yea",  actual  physical  volume  of  output  is  below  the  war- 
time peak,  the  Commerce  Department  reports.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  inflation. 

"To  a  considerable  extent,"  the  commerce  study  said, 
"higher  post-war  prices  account  for  the  new  high  dollar 
va.ues." 

In  terms  of  today's  dollars,  the  country's  production 
rate  is  $4,000,000,000  higher  than  the  wartime  peak  in  early 
1945  and  "far  above  prewar  levels,"  it  was  stated. 

The  gross  national  product,  a  measure  of  the  market 
value  of  all  goods  and  services  produced,  reached  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1947  a  rate  $3,800,000,000  higher  than  in 
the  first  quarter  and  $7,400,000,000  above  the  last  quarter 
of  1946. 

IRON  POWDER  IS  CHEAP 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Aug.  28.— Powdered  iron,  product 
of  the  cheap  and  abundant  electric  power  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  will  help  reduce  the  cost  of  automobiles. 

One  <>f  the  Far  West's  new  industries,  the  Tacoma 
Powdered  Metals  Co.,  is  turning  out  the  product  at  the 
rate  of  10  tons  daily  at  its  new  plant  in  Tacoma. 

Use  of  this  material  can  reduce  the  cost  of  a  machine- 
tooled  part  for  an  automobile  from  $5  to  $6  to  only  15  or 
20  cents,  says  Pacific  Factory,  plant  maintenance  maga- 
zine, in  its  August  issue. 

Jacob  Schoder,  vice  president  and  plant  manager,  is 
quoted  as  saying  the  product  is  being  turned  out  at  a  com- 
petitive manufacturing  cost,  includi'—-  transportation  to 
Eastern    markets. 

Raw  materials  needed  in  abundance  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Tacoma  area,  include  scrap  iron  or  steel  bor- 
ings and  turnings,  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrogen. 

The  powdered  iron  is  shipped  to  plants  in  the  Detroit- 
Cleveland   area   that   are   equipped   to   use   it. 

Powdered  iron  is  used  in  a  moulding  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  precision  machine  parts  such  as  are 
used  in  an  automobile. — Associated   Press. 
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COST   OF   LIVING  UP   18%   HERE 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  20.— (AP)  — Living  expenses  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  family  of  four  have  jumped  approx- 
imately 18  cents  on  the  dollar  during  the  last  15  months, 
the   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  today. 

A  survey  made  public  by  Senator  (J'Mahoney,  Demo- 
crat, Wyoming,  showed  costs  for  a  worker,  his  wife  and 
two  children  "at  the  prevailing  standards  of  efficiency,  ed- 
ucation and  health"  to  be  up  18  per  cent  in  Seattle  and 
18  8  per  cent  in  Portland.  The  survey  covered  the  period 
between  March  15,  1946,  and  July  15,  1947. 

The  increase,  however,  was  less  than  that  of  many  of 
the  34  cities  surveyed.  Largest  increases  were  in  Scran- 
ton.   Pa.,  24.3;   Chicago,  23.7;   Houston,  Tex.,  23.5. 

— Seattle  Times. 

CAR  SHORTAGE  MAY  CLOSE  SAWMILLS 

PORTLAND,  Aug.  6.— (AP)— A  serious  rail  car  short- 
ape  may  force  closure  of  some  sawmills  in  this  area,  the 
West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  reported  today. 

K.  C.  Batchelder,  association  traffic  manager,  said  Ore- 
gon lumber  shippers  now  are  receiving  only  40  per  cent  of 
their  normal  supply  of  cars. 

Contributing  factors  in  the  shortage  are  the  bumper 
wheat  crop,  heavy  coal  movement  and  peak  activities  of 
several  major  industries.  He  said  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  rail  carriers  placed  20,918  new  cars  in 
service  and  at  the  same  time  retired  25,918. 

— Seattle   Post-Intelligencer. 

WHEAT  HANDLED  WITHOUT  BAGS 

WALLA  WALLA,  July  26.— (AP)— Add  to  the  evolu- 
tion hastened  by  the  Second  World  War  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  the  jute  bag  for  handling  Inland  Empire 
wheat. 

Farmers  and  grain  dealers  said  today  probably  99  per 
cent  of  this  year's  crop  in  Southeastern  Washington  and 
Umatilla  County  of  Oregon  is  handled  in  bulk.  One  com- 
pany that  a  decade  ago  owned  27  "flat"  warehouses  has 
none  today.  Elevators  have  been  replacing  the  horizontal 
storage  houses.  Grain  bags  are  used  principally  for  con- 
venience in  handling  seed  wheat. 

The  transition  to  bulking  was  prompted  by  shortage  of 
farm  labor  and  stoppage  of  the  jute  supply  which  came 
principally  from   India. 

Bulk  harvest  requires  fewer  men,  less  lifting,  is  speedier 
and  at  present  bag  prices,  cheaper.  One  station,  where  the 
annual  wheat  intake  is  a  million  bushels,  operates  three 
elevators  with  one  man  to  each.  Under  the  old  sack  meth- 
od 15  to  20  workers  were  required. — Seattle  Times. 

OIL  RESOURCES  DECLINE 

TULSA,  Okla.,  Aug.  23. — For  the  second  consecutive 
wick,  Oklahoma  oil  men  reported  more  wells  found  dry 
and  abandoned  than  were  completed  as  producers.  The 
weekly  report  listed  ?>7  completed  oil  wells,  three  gassers 
and  4?  which  were  abandoned. — Associated  Press. 

BRASS  WORKS  CUT  DOWN 

WATERBURY,  Conn.,  Aug.— T  h  e  Waterbury  Re- 
publican said  today  some  2.700  workers  in  three  big  brass 
plants  in  this  city  are  on  a  32-hour  week  because  of  "alack 
of  orders." — Seattle  Times. 
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INSURANCE  FIRMS  WORRIED 

THE  TIME  was  when  insurance  companies  were  fight- 
ing- tooth  and  nail  for  new  business.  They're  still  glad  to 
get  it,  hut  their  chief  problem  today  is  something  else. 

H.  R.  Stephenson  of  Toronto,  managing  director  of  the 
Crown  Life  Insurance  Company,  said  during  a  visit  in  Se- 
attle yesterday  that  the  big  insurance  company  headache 
today  comes  from  trying  to  find  a  good — and  safe — place 
to  invest  funds. 

"Our  chief  problem  is  investing  money  at  a  decent  rate 
of  interest,"  Stephenson  said.  "Traditionally,  insurance 
companies  have  invested  in  industrial,  federal,  state  and 
municipal  bonds,  and  in  real  estate  mortgages. 

"Now  the  companies  are  starting  to  buy  a  few  preferred 
stocks.  Some  are  going  into  real  estate  investments,  though 
we  haven't  done  that." 

AIRCRAFT  EMPLOYMENT  OFF  94% 

THREE  YEARS  AGO  the  International  President  of 
the  Machinists  Union,  Harvey  W.  Brown,  warned  Con- 
gress: 

"Our  Government  cannot  permit  the  aircraft  industry 
to  go  to  seed.  .  .  ." 

1  his  week  it  is  clear  that  the  I. A.M.  warning  is  being 
ignored  and  the  nation  as  well  as  its  few  remaining  skilled 
aircraft  machinists  were  smack  up  against  a  tough  post- 
war problem. 

That  problem  was  the  abandonment  of  a  large  section 
of  the  aircraft,  industry.  Already  aircraft  employment  has 
dropped  94  per  cent,  declining  from  a  war-time  peak  of 
1  326,000  persons,  to  82,416.     The  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

The  backlog  of  civilian  orders  that  sustained  the  indus- 
try for  many  months  is  running  out.  By  spring  all  that 
will  remain  to  feed  most  aircraft  plants  is  a  thin  trickle 
of  Government  oruers  for  new  military  planes. 

— The  Machinist. 


STATE  MINE  CLOSED  AFTER 
SUBSIDY  LOSS 

SPOKANE,  Aug.  25—  (AP)—  The  Metaline  Mining  and 
leasing  company's  big  zinc-lead  mine  near  Metaline  Falls 
has  suspended  production  of  ore,  President  H.  Louis  Scher- 
nichorn  of  Spokane  said  today. 

He  said  President  Truman's  veto  of  the  premium  price 
plan  for  metals  contributed  to  the  decision  to  stop  produc- 
tion. The  company  has  produced  an  average  of  150  tons 
of  or"  a  day  in  the  last  few  months,  he  said. 

The  firm  is  the  first  in  this  area  to  announce  curtail- 
ment of  operations  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  government 
rubsidies. — Seattle  Times. 

OUTPUT  OF  POWER  HITS  1947  PEAK 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  13. — Electric  production  in  the 
week  eneded  August  9  climbed  to  4,874,172,000  kilowatt 
hours  highest  since  December  21,  1946,  when  it  was 
4.940  453,000,  Edison  Electric  Institute  reported  today. 
Output  a  week  ago  was  4,805,740,000  and  a  year  ago 
4,411,717,000. 

the  gain  over  a  ye'tr  ago  was  10.5  per  cent,  with  all 
geographic  divisions  showing  increase  in  the  following 
pe'eentages:  Pacific  Ccast,  16.1;  West  Central,  12.3;  Cen- 
tral Industrial,  11.5;  Southern  States,  10.4;  Rockv  Moun- 
tain, 10;   Mid-Atlantic,  5.8,  and  New  England,  37.' 

— Associated   Press. 

BUMPER  CROP  OF  PEACHES  GLUTS 
MARKET 

PORTLAND  Ore,  July  24 — Peaches  were  remaining 
unpicked  in  Oregon  orchards  as  a  bumper  crop  glutted 
the  ma'ket  and  sent  prices  down.  Morton  Thompson,  Ore- 
gon State  Grange  master,  and  Dayton  orchardist,  said  he 
won  d  leave  2,000  boxes  of  early  peaches  unpicked  unless 
the  market  demand  improved. — United  Press. 


Navigation  in  Luxury 

COMPARABLE  to  the  finest  hotel  in  luxury,  a 
new  streamlined  ferryboat  was  recently  put 
into  service  on  Puget  Sound.  By  far  the  most  mod- 
ern vessel  ever  operated  in  inland  waters,  the  new 
ferry  cost  $2,000,000.  It  will  make  daily  overnight 
trips   from   Seattle   to   Victoria,   two  trips   daily  be- 


tween Port  Angeles  and  the  Canadian  City  and  a 
return  trip  to  Seattle  from  Victoria  in  the  late  after- 
noon. 

The  new  luxury  ship  is  ever  318  feet  long,  with 
accommodations  for  approximately  1,000  passen- 
gers. It  will  sleep  203  persons  in  its  100  staterooms, 
which  are  all  eguipped  with  air-conditioning,  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  toilets  and  beds.  The  old 
steamer  berths  ere  gone.  The  roomy  car  deck  will 
carry  100  automobiles. 

There  is  a  spacious  lobby,  a  promenade  deck,  a 
lavish  salon,  an  after  lounge  and  a  luxurious  Gar- 
den Lounge  forward  in  the  ship.  In  addition  to  a 
coffee  shop,  108  persons  can  be  seated  in  the  large 
semi-circular  dining  room  framed  with  huge  win- 
dows which  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  pass- 
ing scenery.  Spacious  deck  space  gives  ample  op- 
portunity for  exercise,  or  for  relaxation  in  the  sun. 

Beneath  the  car  deck  are  four  16-cylinder  diesel 
engines  hooked  up  to  electric  motors  which  will 
cruise  the  Chinook  at  lSy2  knots  an  hour.  Radar 
and  ship-to-shore  telephone  are  among  the  many 
new  navigational  features  of  the  vessel. 
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Technology  Marches  On! 


CEMENT  MIXER 

1HEY  REALLY  POUR  concrete  now  in  building 
dams. 

The  old  days  of  shovel  mixing-  are  gone,  and  to  operate 
a  modern  concrete  mixer  it  would  be  a  good  idea  first  to 
learn  how  to  play  a  pipe  organ.  That's  how  complicated 
the  control  panel  is. 

They  are  bui  ding  a  $22,000,000  dam  and  powerhouse 
across  the  Grand  (or  Neosho)  River  12  miles  northeast  of 
here  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Gibson,  an  historic  outpost 
in  pioneer  days.  The  dam  will  take  four  years  to  build. 
It  will  help  control  floods  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin, 
eventually  furnish  180,700,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical 
power  annual. y,  and  create  a  great  reservoir  lined  with 
recreational  parks  and  wild  life  refuges. 
A  Housewife's  Dream 

Any  housewife  would  get  a  kick  out  of  inspecting  the 
new  gadget  they've  got  to  mix  the  461.300  cubic  yards  of 
concrete  needed  to  construct  the  dam,  which  will  be  110 
feet  high  and  2,850  feet  long. 

Like  a  modern  cake  batter  mixer  it  is  electrically  oper- 
ated.    But  it  is  much  more  complicated. 

It's  a  70-foot-high  contraption  costing  about  $225,000. 

The  materials  used  in  making  the  concrete — sand,  gra- 
vel, and  cobblestones  of  different  sizes — are  stored  in  eight 
bins  down  the  road  a  bit  which  hold  400  tons.  Beneath 
the  bins  runs  a  6C0-foot  tunnel.  A  conveyor  belt  goes  from 
the  tunnel  to  the  top  of  the  mixer. 

By  pressing  a  button  an  electric  signal  flashes  to  a  man 
i:i  the  tunnel  just  what  type  of  material  is  needed  and  it  is 
cropped  on  a  moving  rubber-covered  conveyor  belt.  It 
travels  to  the  top  of  the  automatic  mixer  and  is  dumped 
into  the  proper  vat. 

By  manipulating  buttons  on  the  control  board,  the  op- 
erator can  funnel  down  different  type  concretes  into  the 
four  rotating  concrete  mixers  below,  each  of  which  holds 
two  cubic  yards. 

The  mixture  is  properly  cooled — 125  pounds  of  shaved 
ice  goes  into  the  making  of  each  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
The  cement  is  fed  into  the  mix  from  a  tall  silo  standing 
beside  the  chief  structure. 

The  mixer  has  one  feature  any  housewife  would  appre- 
ciate. If  there  is  more  or  less  than  the  proper  weight  of 
any  ingredient  in  the  vats,  warning  lights  flash  on  the  con- 
trol  board. 

The  control  panel  also  has  a  moving  roll  of  paper  like 
a  player  piano  on  which  16  pens  record  the  amount  of 
each  ingredient,  the  time,  and  the  temperature.  Each  batch 
is  timed  more  accurately  than  a  three-minute  egg. 

The  machine  is  big  and  costlv.  but  seven  men  can  turn 
out  eight  cubic  yards  of  concrete  every  two  minutes  under 
ideal  conditions.  Smaller  machines  fed  by  hand  shovelers 
take  more  men  and  produce  only  one  cubic  yard  every 
three  minutes. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

SYNTHETIC  FATS 

BY  THE  TIME  another  war  comes  there  should  not 
be  a  soap  or  a  fat  shortage.  Synthetic  fats  by  then  may 
tnke  up  the  slack.  Dr.  Foster  Dee  Snell.  New  York  chem- 
ist, reports  that  the  United  States  consumes  5,000,000,000 
pounds  of  soaps  annually  and  that  synthetic  detergents 
have  reached  an  annual  production  of  500,000.000  pounds. 
The  synthetic-soap  materials  come  from  kerosene,  chlorine, 
natural  gas,  benzine,   naphtalene  and   soda  ash. 

— Seattle  Times. 
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NEW  STEAM  TRUCK  USES  JET  BURNER 
AS  POWER  SOURCE 

SOUTH  BEND,  Ind.— A  steam-powered  truck  that  de- 
rives its  power  from  a  revolutionary  jet  burner  was  demon- 
strated here  by  W.  C.  Miner,  a  Mishawaka  manufacturer, 
and  his  chief  engineer,   F.  Harold  Lee. 

Miner  explained  the  jet  burner  used  in  the  truck  was 
perfected  only  six  months  ago  by  Calvin  D.  MacCracken, 
an  Eastern  inventor.  He  said  he  had  purchased  from  the 
inventor  exclusive  rights  to  use  the  jet  burner  in  highway 
vehicles.  MacCracken  had  invented  the  burner  for  use  in 
furnaces. 

The  burner  uses  almost  any  type  of  liquid  fuel  and  the 
steam  generated  by  it  enters  a  small  four-cylinder  engine 
connected  directly  to  the  truck's  rear  axle. 

— Associated  Press. 

LIQUEFYING  CUTS  STORAGE  SPACE  OF 
NATURAL  GAS 

EVANSTON,  111.,  July  21.— Two  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity scientists  announced  today  they  had  developed  a 
new  method  for  storing  natural  gas  in  liquid  form  which 
reduces  storage  space  by  more  than  99.8  per  cent. 

L.  F.  Stutzman  and  George  H.  Brown,  researchers  at 
North  western's  Technological  Institute,  said  they  had 
shown  that  through  use  of  refrigeration  equipment  and  in- 
sulated tanks,  large  storage  reservoirs  for  natural  gas  could 
be  eliminated. 

They  also  said  the  new  method  could  be  employed  in 
conservation  of  natural  gas  from  oil  fields.  At  present, 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  is  burned  as  it  escapes 
from  oil  fields  because  no  practical  method  of  storing  it 
was  available. 

Stutzman  and  Brown  said  that  in  seven  months  of  re- 
search they  had  stored  800  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  in  one 
cubic  foot  of  space. 

The  scientists  reduced  the  temperature  of  natural  gas 
to  260  degrees  below  zero  fahrenheit  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  liquid  nitrogen  at  a  temperature  of  320  de- 
grees below  zero. 

The  gas,  stored  at  very  low  temperature,  can  be  released 
by  reducing  refrigeration. 

The  scientists  said  that  their  storage  method  permits 
separation  of  natural  gas  into  its  components':  ethane,  me- 
thane, butane  and  propane  after  distillation. 

Ethane  is  used  in  preparation  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  other 
organic  componds.  Propane  is  employed  in  making  dyes, 
alcohol  and  explosives.  Methane  is  used  in  dyes,  and  bu- 
tane is  an  ingredient  of  synthetic  rubber. 

— Associated  Press. 

DETROIT  BAKERY   DEVICE  INCREASES 
PRODUCTION   1,200  PER  CENT 

DETROIT,  Aug.  10.— A  new  automatic  bun  and  roll- 
making  machine  will  cut  the  price  of  baked  goods  from 
one  bakery  sharply  in   Detroit  tomorrow. 

Jack  Schafer,  president  of  Peter  Pan  Bakeries,  Inc.,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  purchased  all  rights  to  the  new  ma- 
chine, which  will  permit  production  of  120,000  buns  a  day 
as  against  10,(100  by  former  methods.  He  said  the  machine 
would  revolutionize  the  baking  industry  and  also  provide 
bakery  products  at  much  lower  prices  to  the  customer. 

The  operation,  he  said,  eliminates  four  pieces  of  bakery 
eouipment — d  i  v  i  d  e  r,  rounder,  overh  e  a  d  proofer  and 
moulder.      Herald   Tribune. 
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PROCESS  FOR  COTTONS  READY 

GEORGE  A.  HARRIS,  president  of  Dan  River  Mills, 
has  announced  the  development  of  a  new  chemical  process 
that  makes  cotton  goods  "wrinkle  resistant,"  and  said  the 
first  garments  treated  with  the  new  finish  would  be  on  the 
market  by  November  or  December. 

The  process  renders  cotton  fabrics  equally  wrinkle  re- 
sistant with  worsted  and  woolen  goods  and  is  the  result 
of  four  years  intensive  research  in  collaboration  with  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Co. 

"After  ten  washing  tests,  standard  test  for  sanforizing 
goods,  the  wrinkle-resistant  qualities  of  the  treated  cotton 
fabrics  appeared  strongr,"  Mr.  Harris  declared.  He  added 
that  these  qualities  increased  rather  than  diminished  with 
age  and  use. 

"This  is  the  most  important  development  in  the  cotton 
industry  since  the  adoption  of  shrinkage  control  and  vat- 
dying  processes  more  than  15  years  ago,"  a  spokesman 
said. 

The  formula  will  not  be  licensed  and  is  not  patented. 
— Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug.  29,  1947. 


CORRECTION— Credit  for  the  top  picture  on  page  8 
of  last  month's  issue,  No.  134,  should  have  been  given  to 
Chasse.. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Summer  brings  special  opportunities  to  sym- 
bolize for  Technocracy.  This  large  float  cov- 
ered with  apple  blossoms  was  entered  In  the 
annual  Washington  State  Apple  Blossom  Festi- 
val parade,  held  this  year  at  Wenatchee,  Wash- 
ington, on  May  3.  It  was  witnessed  by  85,000 
people.  The  smaller  picture  shows  the  float 
entered  by  the  Belllngham,  Wash.,  Section  In 
the  Blossom  Festlvlal  parade  at  Belllngham  on 
May  23-24. — Techphoto  by  Carlson. 

The  driver  of  the  car  at  left  certainly  Is  not 
backward  about  telling  the  world  where  he 
stands  on  Technocracy.  Salute!  —  Techphoto 
by  Daelke. 
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Our  Real  Wealth 


NORTH  America  is  the  only  area  in  the  world  where  a  new 
progress  is  now  possible.  We  alone  are  ready  to  advance  into 
the  next  social  state. 

We  have  over  half  the  installed  power  engines  of  the  world.  And 
that  is  important  because  oil,  coal,  and  running  water  are  of  little  use, 
unless  we  have  the  engines  to  transform  their  energy  into  work.  For 
instance,  Venezuela  and  Colombia  in  South  America  have  rich  oil 
fields  but  lack  the  installed  power  engines.  Therefore,  the  oil  is  of 
little  direct  use  to  them;  so  they  ship  it  out  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  which  have  the  engines.  North  America  has  the  en- 
ergy and  it  has  the  engines. 

We  have  more  than  half  the  industrial  equipment  of  the  world; 
we  have  more  than  half  the  engineers  and  trained  technicians  of  the 
world,  and  more  than  half  of  the  medical  doctors  and  trained  educat- 
ors.    And  we  have  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  world's  population. 

Thus  North  America  is  not  only  best  equipped  to  bring  in  a  new 
social  order  but  is  being  compelled  by  events  to  do  so.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  physical  necessities  of  life  can  be  provided 
for  everyone  on  the  Continent.  This  is  something  new  to  man.  Dur- 
ing all  human  history  up  until  this  generation  there  has  been  a  scar- 
city. That  is,  if  one  person  had  all  he  could  use,  others  had  to  have 
less,  for  there  was  not  enough  to  supply  everyone  with  plenty.  Since 
1919  we  have  had  the  industrial  capacity  to  give  everyone  on  this 
Continent  a  standard  of  living  several  times  that  of  the  present  aver- 
age. If  all  of  our  operations  were  brought  up  to  their  present  highest 
known  efficiencies,  that  standard  of  living  could  be  many  times 
greater,  and  this  could  be  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  human  toil. 

— From  'America  Must  Show  the  Way.' 
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Old  Man  River 


We  could  have  Continent-wide  deep-water  freight  service  at  a  tenth  oi  the 
cost  of  rail  transportation  by  installing  a  scientific  system  of  Continental  navi- 
gation.    Only  economic  consideration  interfere. 


PRACTICALLY  every  year,  residents  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  can  count  on  floods  of 
varying  degrees  of  severity,  and  the  1947 
flood  was  one  of  the  worst  that  has  happened  in 
over  a  century.  Never  was  the  need  for  adeguate 
flood  control  more  evident — but  the  Mississippi 
Basin  covers  a  vast  territory,  draining  most  of 
the  area  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  about  1,257,000  sguare  miles.  The 
river  has  countless  tributaries,  many  of  them  im- 
portant rivers  in  themselves.  Control  of  the 
'Father  of  Waters'  will  reguire  a  system  of  hy- 
drological  control  far  beyond  the  picayune  con- 
cepts of  a  politico-financial  system  such  as  ours. 

The  story  of  the  Mississippi  is  an  interesting 
one  and  the  concept  of  a  Continental  Hydrology, 
of  which  control  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries would  be  an  integral  part,  is  not  a  concept 
that  you  will  find  in  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

When  Old  Man  River  goes  on  his  yearly  ram- 
page, everyone  loses.  The  farmer  loses  his 
crops,  the  homeowner  his  home,  the  business- 
man his  livelihood.  And  the  nation  loses  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  rich  alluvial  topsoil  that  is  swept 
downstream  and  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  loss  that  cannot  be  replaced.  The 
farmer  can  replace  his  crops,  the  homeowner  can 
dry  out  his  home  or  rebuild  it  if  necessary  and 
the  businessman  will  recover  his  losses,  but  that 
topsoil  is  gone  forever. 

The  1947  floods  were  some  of  the  worst  on 
record.  For  over  a  month,  melting  snows  and 
steady  rains  combined  to  achieve  a  flood  crest 


of  40.3  feet — only  12  inches  below  the  record  es- 
tablished in  1914.  Some  375,000  acres  were  in- 
undated and  about  8,500  persons  were  rendered 
homeless  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  St.  Louis.  Along 
the  Missouri,  over  a  million  acres  were  under 
water  and  additional  thousands  of  people  were 
homeless.  According  to  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  total  loss  was  well  over  three  times 
the  annual  flood  loss  of  the  entire  country,  while 
the  human  toll  was  placed  at  16  dead  and  232 
injured. 

22  MAJOR  FLOODS  RECORDED 

This  has  been  going  on  for  years,  no  less 
than  22  major  floods  having  been  recorded  since 
1823,  all  of  them  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of 
life  and  property  damage;  but  attempts  at  flood 
control  have  been  on  a  small  scale  and,  obvi- 
ously, inadeguate  to  effect  any  tangible  results. 

One  of  the  first  major  attempts  to  control  Old 
Man  River  was  made  following  the  flood  of  1913. 
In  1915  the  principal  cities  affected,  of  which 
Dayton,  Ohio,  was  the  largest,  formed  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District.  They  agreed  to  apportion 
the  costs  and  plans  were  drawn  up  and  com- 
pleted in  1922.  The  plan  consisted  of  a  series  of 
retarding  basins  and  reservoirs  on  the  Miami, 
Mad,  and  Stillwater  Rivers.  Each  consisted  of 
an  earthen  dike  or  dam  and  served  to  restrain 
the  water  in  time  of  flood.  This  very  minor  proj- 
ect alone,  together  with  the  moving  of  railroad 
tracks  and  roadways  which  it  necessitated,  cost 
around  $40  million. 

At  a  cost  of  additional  millions  of  dollars  a 
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system  of  levees  has  been  constructed  in  an  effort 
to  confine  the  Mississippi  to  its  channel.  These  lev- 
ees are  from  15  to  25  feet  high  and  extend  for  some 
2000  miles  along  the  river.  In  any  major  flood  nu- 
merous breaks  occur  and  the  water  pours  through, 
inundating  the  lands  along  the  river  and  proving 
the  futility  of  this  type  of  control  as  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem.  In  addition,  usual  Price 
System  interferences  have  acted  to  retard  flood  con- 
trol programs.  For  example,  in  1929  a  decision 
handed  down  by  Judge  B.  C.  Dawkins  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Monroe,  La.,  stated: 

When  the  government  departed  from  the 
policy  of  buiJding  levees  and  other  public 
works  lor  the  purpose  of  commerce  and 
navigation  alone  and  expressly  entered  the 
field  of  controlling  floods  for  the  protection 
and  reclamation  of  private  lands,  then  it  be- 
came engaged  in  activities  which  make  it 
responsible  for  the  invasion  of  private 
rights. 

FINANCE  CONTROLS  OPERATION 

And  so  it  was  decreed  that  floodway  lands  may 
not  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  destructive  flood  dis- 
charges unless  the  owners  are  compensated  for 
their  loss.  Floodways  are  the  lands  between  the 
actual  bank  of  the  river  and  the  levees  built  to  con- 
tain the  flood  waters.  In  most  years  these  lands 
can  be  cultivated  but  in  case  of  floods  they  would 
be  subject  to  extensive  damage  and  loss.  The 
Louisiana  courts  granted  an  injunction  in  one  case 
which  resulted  in  stoppage  of  work  on  two  proj- 
ects. 

Economic  considerations  also  are  involved;  not 
so  much  the  actual  cost  of  a  project  but  whether  it 
will  be  worth  the  expense  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
able flood  damage  that  might  result  without  the 
projected  control.  In  other  words,  is  it  less  ex- 
pensive to  endure  periodic  damage  than  it  is  to 
build  the  dam  or  other  control  that  would  prevent 
the  damage?  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  guestion 
of  whether  a  state  is  financially  able  to  afford  nec- 
essary flood  control.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  Vermont,  following  the  disastrous  flood  of  1927. 
The  governor  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  plans  were  submitted  for  five  water- 
sheds, and  recommendation  was  made  that  study 
of  the  plan  be  continued  to  include  all  rivers  within 
the  state.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  financial 
situation  in  Vermont  was  such  that  reservoirs  for 


flood  retention  such  as  were  used  in  the  Miami 
works  in  Ohio  were  iinanciaily  impossible. 

Under  such  conditions  as  exist  in  our  Price  Sys- 
tem it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  construct  iso- 
lated flood  control  projects.  With  each  state  jeal- 
ous of  its  own  'rights'  it  is  impossible  to  plan  and 
execute  an  intelligent,  coordinated  plan  ot 
Hood  control.  Vve  can  plan  and  execute  a 
Tennessee  Valley  Project  because  the  power 
derived  from  it  can  be  sold  to  help  pay  the  cost. 
But  if  the  hundreds  of  dams  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  entire  network  oi  rivers  that  drain  the  Mis- 
sissippi Basin  were  to  be  built  on  this  basis,  tne 
power  output  would  be  so  tremenaous  that  inausiry 
could  never  absorb  it.  in  a  Price  System  we  can- 
not produce  anything  tnat  cannot  be  sold  at  a 
prolit.  unlimitea  quantities  oi  power,  it  in  private 
nanas,  would  be  too  cheap  to  enable  tne  hyaroeiec- 
tric  plants  to  operate  at  a  proiit,  while  ii  they  were 
in  government  hands  private  utilities  wouia  scream 
iheir  heaas  off  (as  they  have  been  aoing  in  the 
case  of  the  TVA)  about  'government  in  business.' 
No,  under  a  Price  System  ii  can  never  be  done. 

Yet  we  musr  control  'Old  Man  River'  if  oniy  to 
save  those  lives  lost  every  time  he  goes  on  a 
bender.  And  it  CAN  be  done.  When  Americans 
have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  installing  a 
technological  administration  ot  our  productive  fa- 
cilities, as  urged  by  Technocracy,  the  development 
of  a  complete  Continental  Hydrology  is  one  of  the 
major  projects  that  will  be  undertaken. 

INLAND  WATER  HIGHWAYS 

Free  from  the  restrictions  of  politics  and  finance, 
such  a  project  would  not  merely  give  us  complete 
flood  control,  but  would  also  provide  water  high- 
ways throughout  the  Continent.  The  TVA  treats 
the  Tennessee  Valley  as  an  isolated  area,  appar- 
ently with  no  connection  with  the  outside  world. 
Actually  it  is  only  one  small  part  of  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi Basin.  It  flows  into  the  Ohio  which,  in 
turn,  flows  into  the  Mississippi.  What  is  the  sense 
of  controlling  the  waters  of  one  river  to  stop  the 
damage  caused  by  twenty  others?  The  proposed 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  would  do  the  same  thing 
for  that  particular  area  and,  like  the  TVA,  would 
be  planted  on  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  basis.  In 
other  words,  it  would  not  be  designed  primarily 
for  flood  control,  nor  for  power  generation,  and 
least  of  all  as  a  part  of  a  Continental  Hydrological 
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System,  but  for  financial  benefit  of  the  residents, 
and  particularly  the  businessmen  of  the  Missouri 
Valley.  Any  other  benefits  accruing  would  be 
purely  coincidental. 

What  the  Mississippi  is  to  the  Middle  West,  the 
Columbia  is  to  the  West.  It,  too,  can  and  some  day 
will  be  one  of  the  great  navigable  waterways  of 
the  world.  V  hen  t  h  e  hydrological  engineers  of 
this  Continent  are  no  longer  reguired  to  confine 
their  activities  to  political  and  financial  abortions, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  will 
become  one  great  waterway.  Impossible?  Study 
your  map.  Below  Trail,  British  Columbia,  the  Co- 
lumbia is  joined  by  the  Pend  Oreille  River  that 
comes  from  Lake  Pend  Oreille  in  Idaho.  Emptying 
into  Lake  Pend  Oreille  is  the  Clark  Fork,  reaching 
far  back  into  Montana  close  to  the  Divide  near 
Helena  and  the  Upper  Missouri.  It  would  not  be  a 
very  difficult  engineering  problem  to  connect  these 
waterways  and  thus  would  be  formed  a  great  east- 
west  water  highway  providing  water  transportation 
of  bulk  material  at  one-tenth  the  energy  cost  of  rail 
transportation. 


A  DIRECTOR  of  one  of  our  large  corpo- 
rations was  showing  a  foreign  vis- 
itor through  an  American  plant  where 
high  speed  machinery  was  being  oper- 
ated. 

'Now  here  you  see  the  results  of  our 
magnificent  system  of  free  enterprise  in 
action,'  said  the  Price  System  magnate 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  'Rows  and 
rows  of  the  latest  machinery  turning  out 
goods  for  our  great  free  enterprising  citi- 
zens.'    The  visitor  was  much  impressed. 

'In  this  part  of  the  plant  we  turn  out 
signs,'  the  director  continued.  'Our  daily 
output  is  10,000,  but  we  can  up  that  fig- 
ure to  30,000  when  demand  warrants  it. 
And  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  under  free 
enterprise  that  we  have  achieved  this 
tremendous  rate  of  production.' 

'But  what  do  the  signs  say?'  inguired 
the  astonished  visitor. 

'Why,'  said  the  director,  'they  all  say 
"NO  VACANCY." ' 


The  Missouri-Columbia  division  of  Technocra- 
cy's Continental  Hydrology  calls  for  this  Continen- 
tal waterway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  by 
way  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  Rivers.  In 
the  plan  are  specified  all  the  hydraulic  lift  locks 
and  channels,  together  with  widths  and  depths  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Implicit  in  the  design  are 
the  dams  and  other  flood  control  works  necessary 
to  control  the  flow  of  water  along  ALL  the  streams 
comprising  the  Mississippi  Basin.    (See  chart.) 

CONTINENTAL  NAVIGATION 

The  Continental  Hydrology  of  Technocracy  would 
provide  deep-water  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  Lake  Erie.  It 
would,  likewise,  provide  secondary  water  transpor- 
tation from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
It  would  create  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
a  lake  approximately  as  large  as  Lake  Superior, 
by  damming  the  Albany  and  other  rivers  on  that 
same  watershed  flowing  into  James  Bay.  Through 
the  creation  of  Lake  Albany,  this  water  run-off 
which  now  goes  into  the  Arctic  would  empty  from 
Lake  Albany  into  Lake  Superior — increasing  the 
potential  hydro-electric  power  by  millions  of  horse- 
power, and  making  available  an  increased  water 
supply  in  the  Great  Lakes  system  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  near  future. 

The  St.  Lawrence  division  would  provide  for  the 
inter-connection  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Hudson  River  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Richelieu  River  and  would  completely 
dwarf  in  concept  any  of  the  petty  political  plans 
now  being  considered. 

None  of  these  plans  would  be  particularly  diffi- 
cult of  achievement  from  the  standpoint  of  engi- 
neering. It  is  only  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  political  and  financial  interference  of  the  Price 
System  that  they  seem  far  fetched.  Of  course 
they  would  take  time  to  complete — probably  25 
years — and  there  are  not  that  many  years  left  for 
our  Price  System.  So  it  is  unlikely  that  anything 
more  than  the  hit-or-miss,  isolated  projects  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  will  be  attempted  in  an 
effort  to  solve  a  problem  that  reguires  Continental 
planning.  Such  planning  is  far  beyond  the  con- 
cepts of  private  enterprise  or  political  government. 
It  is  a  job  for  the  engineer — free  from  the  controls 
that  hamper  his  efforts  today.  It  is  a  job  for  to- 
morrow when  Americans  shall  have  instituted  the 
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design  of  social  operation  that  will  make  it  possible 
— the  North  American  Technate. 

Until  then,  'Old  Man  River'  will  go  on  his  yearly 
rampage  and  from  time  to  time  will  attempt  to  out- 
do himself  and  establish  new  records  in  destruc- 
tiveness.  Every  spring  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri  Valleys  will  gird  their 
loins  and  prepare  to  do  battle  with  the  'Father  of 
Waters.'  They  will  spend  long,  weary  hours  piling 
up  sandbags  in  a  futile  effort  to  strengthen  the  col- 
lapsing levees.  And  when  it  is  all  over  and  the 
waters  have  receded,  they  will  clean  up  the  homes 
that  are  left,  rebuild  those  that  have  been  swept 
away,  bury  their  dead,  and  start  all  over  again. 

Americans,  the  time  is  drawing  ever  closer  when 
you  will  have  to  abandon  the  obsolete  ways  of  this 


Price  System  and  install  the  technological  design 
called  for  by  our  technological  development.  So- 
ciety is  in  a  constant  state  of  evolution  and  that  of 
the  North  American  Continent  is  about  to  evolve 
into  an  era  of  abundance  such  as  only  those  who 
have  studied  t  h  e  possibilities  offered  by  science 
and  technology  can  comprehend. 

Are  you  one  of  these  far-sighted  Americans?  Or 
are  you  among  those  who  will  be  caught  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Price  System,  not  knowing  what  has 
happened  nor  which  way  to  turn?  We  suggest 
again  that  you  join  Technocracy  and  study  the  so- 
cial design  which,  among  other  things,  provides  the 
specifications  by  means  of  which  we  can  finally 
accomplish  the  taming  of  'Old  Man  River.' 

— Lesiie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


U.S.  Gets  Push  -  Button  Telegraph 


Device  Tested  at  Philadelphia 
(Reprinted  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor) 


THE  day  of  the  push-button  telegram  has  arrived. 
A  $2,000,000  ultra-modern  communication  sys- 
tem has  been  installed  at  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  plant  in  Philadelphia. 

With  the  new  development,  it  is  possible  by 
merely  pressing  a  button  to  transmit  a  message  au- 
tomatically to  its  destination  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Under  the  now-outmoded  system  still  partly 
in  use  in  Philadelphia,  arriving  messages  are  sorted 
by  routing  clerks.  Girls  on  roller  skates  carry  the 
messages  to  operators  who  use  typewriter-like  key- 
boards to  relay  the  telegrams  to  their  destinations. 

TYPED  ONLY  ONCE 

Under  the  new  system,  each  message  will  be 
typed  only  once — at  the  point  of  origin.  For  exam- 
ple, a  message  sent  from  a  town  or  city  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  and  addressed  to  San  Francisco  will 
be  received  at  the  Philadelphia  push-button  center 
by  a  telegraph  device  known  as  the  printer  perfor- 
ator which  simultaneously  prints  the  message  and 
punches  combinations  of  holes  in  a  paper  tape. 

A  clerk  will  read  the  destination  on  the  tape 
when  the  message  begins  to  arrive  in  the  Philadel- 
phia office  and  will  press  a  button  marked  "San 


Francisco.'  That  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
pressing  of  the  button  will  cause  the  perforated 
tape  to  run  through  an  automatic  transmitter  which 
will  flash  the  electric  signals  indicated  by  the  holes 
in  the  tape  to  the  San  Francisco  terminal.  There, 
the  signals  automatically  will  be  received  in 
printed  form  ready  for  delivery. 
SERVES  SEVERAL  STATES 

The  new  communica'.ions  center  serves  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the 
Del-Mar-Va  peninsula.  It  also  connects  directly 
with  similar  high-speed  telegraph  centers  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  Oakland,  California.  There  are  connec- 
tions with  many  other  cities  by  direct  trunk  lines.  By 
September  the  push-button  system  will  be  in  com- 
plete operation. 

Under  a  four-year  Western  Union  mechanization 
program  which  will  be  completed  in  1951,  similar 
push-button  transmission  systems  will  be  installed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  By  that  date  the  en- 
tire national  telegraphic  system  is  expected  to  be 
operating  on  the  push-button  principle. 

The  new  communications  development,  officials 
said,  will  improve  telegraph  service  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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The  new  push-button  center  occupies  the  entire 
second  floor  of  the  Western  Union  Building  at  230 
South  11th  Street.  More  than  3,000  miles  of  wire 
conductors,  with  more  than  1,000,000  terminating 
wires,  were  involved  in  the  installation. 

Other  developments  that  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  telegraphic  service  are  the  radio  beam 
telegraph  network  now  under  construction,  and  fac- 
simile transmission.  A  beam  system  of  telegraphic 
transmission  has  been  in  experimental  operation 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  since  Febru- 
ary 1945.  Commercial  use  is  expected  to  start 
shortly  over  a  system  linking  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  New  York,  and  Washington. 

SIGNALS  THROUGH  SPACE 

The  beam  system,  carrying  signals  through  space 
without  the  use  of  wires,  will  replace  many  of  the 
familiar  trunk  pole  lines  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  wire  between  main  telegraph  centers. 

Telefax  is  a  fully  automatic  'picture'  transmission 
of  a  telegram.  An  electric  eye  scans  the  message 
or  picture  as  it  turns  on  a  revolving  cylinder  and 
transmits  it  directly  over  the  wire  or  radio  beam.  A 
similar  cylinder  equipped  with  electric-sensitive  re- 
cording paper  in  the  receiving  machine  at  the  des- 
tination records  a  true  reproduction.  Last  year  over 
1,500,000  commercial  messages  were  transmitted 
by  Telefax. 

Editor's  Note:  Thus  new  research  brings  in  new 
physical  factors  which,  were  it  not  for  the  Price 
System  interference,  could  automatically  solve  old 
social  and  economic  problems.  It  has  long  been 
possible  to  eliminate  the  unsightly  poles  and  over- 
head wires  which  have  so  detracted  from  t  h  e 
beauty  of  our  cities  and  towns,  but  we  have  had  to 
endure  them  because  the  cost  of  burying  the  wires 
has  been  prohibitive.  The  fact  that  maintenance 
costs  would  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  large 
amounts  of  materials  could  have  been  saved  did 
not  weigh  against  the  factor  of  the  immediate 
money  cost  of  the  operation,  especially  in  cases 
where  competition  necessitated  a  duplication  of 
plants  and  equipment. — (See  'Electricity  vs.  Power 
Politics,'  The  Northwest  Technocrat  (Vol.  IX  No. 
107). 

Again,  free  enterprisers  constantly  claim  that 
new  technological  developments  make  more  jobs; 
but  where  are  the  telephone  girls  of  yesterday? 
And  what  kinds  of  jobs  will  there  be  for  the  thou- 
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Press  a  button — that's  all — and  the  message  is  au- 
tomatically routed  to  its  destined  station  and  typed 
ready  for  delivery. 

sands  of  maintenance  men,  supply  men,  and  oper- 
ators who  will  be  laid  off  once  this  new  equipment 
is  installed  and  operating?  The  answer  is  that 
there  won't  ever  again  be  jobs  to  keep  enough  peo- 
ple busy  enough  to  earn  the  amount  of  purchasing 
power  required  to  keep  the  present  Price  System 
operating,  once  technology  has  displaced  so  many 
that  the  rest  cannot  longer  bear  the  burden  of  their 
support. 

'It  won't  be  long,  now!' 


COVER  PICTURE 
A  nice  job  of  engineering  is  shown  in  this 
picture  of  the  cloverleaf  crossing  on  the  high- 
way just  east  of  the  Lake  Washington  Float- 
ing Bridge  at  Seattle.  This  highway  gives  di- 
rect access  to  Seattle  from  points  east.  The 
bridge,  with  the  twin  project  of  the  tunnel  sys- 
tem through  Mt.  Baker  Ridge  just  west  of  it, 
saves  14  miles  between  Seattle  and  North  Bend, 
on  Highway  No.  10. 


Mr.  Taft  Trees'  Labor 


LIBERATOR  RELEASES  LABORING  MAN  FROM  THE  SHACKLES  OF  THE 
UNIONS,  BUT  HE  IS  NOT  HAPPY  ABOUT  IT. 


THE  disinterested  observer  might  be  forgiven  a 
slightly  sardonic  chuckle  at  the  plight  the 
members  of  organized  labor  find  themselves 
in  as  a  result  of  adverse  political  action.  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  has  been  telling  the  union  men,  in  a 
most  kindly  manner,  that  they  couldn't  win.  But 
like  several  million  other  American  citizens  they 
were  too  busy  to  listen. 

In  a  system  of  advantage  such  as  is  the  social 
control  in  the  United  States,  money  outweighs 
brawn  and  even  brain.  After  long  years  of  con- 
sistent political  pressure  labor  finally  persuaded 
Congress  to  pass  an  act  that  would  make  more 
even  the  constant  battle  between  capital  and  labor. 
This  was  the  Wagner  act  and  under  its  benign  pro- 
visions union  membership  mushroomed  from  ap- 
proximately four  millions  to  the  present  figure  of 
fifteen  millions. 

However,  labor  got  too  strong  and  its  political 
spokesmen  became  weakened  due  to  the  events  of 
the  recent  years  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
National  strikes  which  threatened  to  stop  the  opera- 
tion of  the  gigantic  plant  that  is  known  as  the 
United  States  alarmed  those  citizens  who  were  not 
in  the  ranks  of  labor,  with  the  result  that  a  tremen- 
dous wave  of  antilabor  feeling  was  engendered. 

When  the  citizens  resorted  to  that  age-old  rem- 
edy for  their  ills  and  paraded  to  the  polls  in  the 
most  recent  national  election  a  change  was  effected 
in  the  personnel  of  the  government.  These  new 
congressmen,  believing  that  they  had  a  mandate 
from  their  constituents  to  get  tough  with  labor,  im- 
mediately proceeded  along  that  line. 

While  the  proponent  of  the  new  bill  was  not  a 
new  face,  there  were  sufficient  new  faces  in  Con- 
gress, together  with  the  old  faces  that  had  been 
turned  against  labor,  to  make  possible  the  passage, 
over  presidential  veto,  of  the  Taft  Hartley  Bill.  This 
bill  proceeded  to  undo  all  that  the  Wagner  Act  had 
done  for  labor. 

While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Taft  has  designated  the 


bill  as  the  laboring  man's  Magna  Charta,  it  is  read- 
ily recognizable  as  the  old  technigue  of  using  an 
attractive  title  to  disguise  the  contents  of  an  evil 
smelling  package.  (Such  a  term  is  'Free  Enterprise,' 
which  is  not  free  and  places  enterprise  in  bondage 
to  financial  control.)  The  term  Magna  Charta  also 
is  such  a  term.  Yes,  it  frees  the  laboring  man,  but 
it  frees  him  from  unions.  While  the  act  states  that 
nothing  in  it  shall  be  considered  as  interference 
with  the  right  of  men  to  organize,  it  hamstrings  the 
animal  so  that  once  organized  it  can't  move. 

CAPITAL'S  ALTRUISTIC  CONCERN 

Capital  became  very  much  interested  in  the  poor 
laboring  man  who  was  forced  by  the  terrible  labor 
leaders  to  join  unions,  at  about  the  time  that  these 
unions  forced  the  employers  to  raise  wages.  This 
was  a  vicious  practice,  for  while  it  is  good  practice 
to  pile  up  enormous  profits  during  an  inflationary 
period  it  is  catastrophic  when  some  of  that  profit 
is  split  with  the  men  who,  theoretically,  produce  it. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  today 
men  do  not  produce  the  goods  of  industry.  They 
direct  the  flow  of  extraneous  energy  into  produc- 
tion, or  engage  in  fundamentally  useless  activities, 
such  as  advertising,  which  pile  up  the  elements  of 
cost  on  the  product  until  it  becomes  too  expensive 
to  buy,  thus  increasing  the  barrier  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  But  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Lewis 
et  al  wouldn't  know  about  that. 

To  those  who  think  we  are  gcing  to  legislate  our- 
selves out  of  the  chaos  that  is  impending,  a  survey 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  may  prove  enlightening.  To 
the  slightly  interested  individual  who  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  delving  into  inconspicuous  facts,  the  bill 
seems  guite  mild.  Everything  may  be  referred  to  a 
board  or  to  the  courts  for  solution.  Workers  may 
organize.  The  employer  is  charged  with  certain 
responsibilities.  Technocrats  are  accustomed  to 
digging  into  the  facts  but  that  habit  is  not  prevalent 
among  most  Americans. 
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Just  what  is  the  practice  to  be?  Just  how  will 
the  working  man  operate  under  this  bill? 

First  he  must  be  certified  by  the  Labor  Relations 
Board.  This  entails  an  election  in  every  plant  in 
which  the  men  work.  Ordinarily  these  elections 
are  held  industry  wide.  For  instance  the  teamsters 
would  hold  an  election  over  an  entire  area.  Now 
they  must  hold  one  in  each  plant  where  a  teamster 
is  employed. 

Just  what  does  this  do?  It  means  unending  de- 
lay. The  board  does  not  have  sufficient  personnel 
to  hold  this  multitude  of  elections,  nor  has  it  suffi- 
cient appropriations  to  add  to  its  present  staff. 

PATIENCE  NOT  SO  VIRTUOUS 

Under  the  Wagner  act  it  took  eight  months  or 
more  to  have  an  election.  How  long  will  it  take 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act?  If  there  is  a  contest  the 
time  will  be  greatly  extended.  Under  the  Wagner 
act  such  cases  took  a  minimum  of  two  years.  Just 
what  effect  will  this  have?  During  this  rapidly 
changing  economic  condition,  the  worker  who 
thinks  he  is  getting  too  little  wages  must  first  be 
certified  by  the  board.  He  has  no  unicn  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  until  he  does.  Conseguently  he  will  con- 
tinue to  work  at  his  present  wage  for  from  eight 
months  to  two  years  before  he  can  do  a  thing 
about  it. 

He  can  strike,  but  if  he  does  the  employer  can 
bring  in  a  non-union  crew  and  under  the  impe- 
tus of  such  a  condition  an  election  must  be  held 
forthwith.  The  non-union  men  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  a  right  to  vote  and  will  be  certified  as 
the  representative  agency.  Thus  workers  may  not 
organize  legally  for  a  long  period  of  time,  during 
which  period  the  employer  has  the  advantage  of  a 
scale  of  wages  wholly  out  of  line  with  the  cost  of 
living. 

Assume  that  the  hurdle  of  certification  has  been 
successfully  passed  and  a  union  shop  contract  is 
entered  into.  First  there  cannot  be  a  closed  shop 
(another  term  coined  for  a  purpose.  Originally,  la- 
bor recognized  only  union  and  non-union  shops). 
After  an  employe  has  worked  for  thirty  days  the 
union  may  demand  that  he  join  the  union.  The  man 
may  join  by  paying  initiation  fees  and  dues.  The 
joker  there  is  that  the  employer  can  infiltrate  the 
unicn  with  his  own  men  and  take  over  the  union. 
But  otherwise  a  union  is  a  closed  association,  much 
as  the  old  merchant  guilds. 

More  vicious  than  that  is  a  new  definition  of 


agency.  Under  existing  law  no  one  may  act  as 
agent  of  another  unless  duly  authorized  or  unless 
his  act  is  ratified.  Not  so  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Whether  or  not  a  member  is  an  agent  of  the 
union  is  wholly  within  this  determination.  So  long 
as  the  board  is  friendly,  even  fair,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular danger  in  this  clause.  However,  in  case  of 
an  unfriendly  board  (and  this  is  a  board  appointed 
by  the  President.  Mr.  Taft  may  be  president)  this 
one  clause  could  wreck  any  union. 

A  saboteur  could  be  employed  by  the  plant 
owner;  he  would  gain  admission  to  the  union;  he 
then  would  proceed  to  damage  valuable  machin- 
ery, to  such  an  extent  that  the  plant  would  be 
forced  to  close  down.  The  employer  would  charge 
that  the  saboteur,  being  a  member  of  the  union, 
acted  as  an  agent  of  the  union  and  would  proceed 
to  hold  the  union  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
damages.  But  there  would  be  a  fair  trial  in  the 
courts?  That  is  another  joker.  The  guestion  of 
agency  would  not  come  before  the  court  but  would 
be  determined  by  the  board.  The  board's  decision 
on  questions  of  fact  is  final.  In  case  that  the  ap- 
pellant alleges  that  there  are  new  facts,  the  case  is 
rereferred  to  the  board  for  determination  as  to  those 
facts. 

Thus  the  union  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  board. 
The  decisions  in  the  Petrillo  and  the  Lewis  cases 
are  not  reassuring.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  law  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  says 
it  is  and  not  what  is  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  any  act. 

DISINTEGRATION  THROUGH  HATE 

So  labor  is  starting  a  feverish  campaign  to  de- 
feat the  proponents  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  is 
a  large  order  as  long  as  one  branch  of  labor  hates 
the  other  branch  even  more  than  it  dislikes  Mr. 
Taft.  And  therein  lies  the  key  to  the  rapid  disinte- 
gration of  the  Price  System.  It  is  conceivable  that 
if  all  men  worked  in  the  common  interest  the  pres- 
ent system  could  be  made  to  drag  out  its  weary 
way  for  several  years.  But  only  the  idealists  can 
even  contemplate  such  a  happy  (?)  state. 

The  system  of  advantage  known  as  private  en- 
terprise or  free  enterprise  is  a  social  order  of  con- 
flicting interests.  Instead  of  uniting  to  utilize  the 
fruits  of  production  which  could  be  so  abundant, 
each  individual  is  wholly  concerned  with  his  own 
advantage.  Thus  it  is  with  labor.  Apparently 
either  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  rather 
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wreck  the  entire  union  movement  than  yield  a  few 
prospective  members  to  the  other.  It  was  the  juris- 
dictional strike  that  pointed  up  the  antiunion  cam- 
paign of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. All  union  men  knew  that  some  restriction  upon 
the  unions  would  result,  yet  they  could  find  no  ma- 
chinery whereby  they  could  compose  their  own  dif- 
ferences and  avoid  injury  to  the  innocent  bystander. 

Many  sincere  labor  men  welcomed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  the  hope  that  restrictive  legislation 
would  unite  all  labor.  Such  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult.   The  labor  rivals  are  as  hostile  as  ever. 

The  act  could  be  avoided  but  for  one  fact.  If  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  refused  to  file  before  the  board,  the  C.  I. 
O.  would  raid  its  membership  by  applying  to  the 
board  for  certification  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L. 

Meanwhile  labor  fights  with  itself,  the  employ- 
ers, and  the  government,  and  the  spectre  of  ulti- 
mate unemployment  grows  in  magnitude.  Twenty- 
eight  billions  have  been  expended  in  plant  mod- 
ernization during  the  past  two  years.  Automat- 
icity  is  the  keynote  of  all  these  operations.  Steel 
mills  are  being  built  that  are  not  even  enclosed  in 
buildings  but  are  made  of  weather  resistant  ma- 
terials and  stand  in  the  open.  The  only  housing 
is  the  control  tower,  where  one  man  directs  the  op- 
eration. A  small  crew  of  men  can  take  care  of  the 
repairs  of  a  large  number  of  these  plants. 

This  is  only  one  example.  The  same  ratio  of 
displacement  of  the  human  element  occurs  in  all 
new  plants.  Not  only  in  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  operation  is  the  machine  taking  over:  the  front 
office  is  rapidly  decreasing  its  force.  Automatic 
calculators,  automatic  bookkeeping  machines  and 
other  labor  saving  devices  are  doing  better  work 
more  accurately  and  more  rapidly  than  could  the 
girls  who  are  now  otherwise  employed.  How  long 
they  will  be  otherwise  employed  is  problematical. 

DEBT  LIMIT  HASTENS  COLLAPSE 

The  country,  for  the  past  several  years,  has  kept 
from  collapse  by  going  into  debt  with  startling  rap- 
idity. As  in  a  business,  there  is  a  definite  limita- 
tion to  debt.  When  that  limit  is  reached  it  will  mat- 
ter little  to  labor  whether  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  is  re- 
pealed or  not.  From  present  indications  this  col- 
lapse will  arrive  in  advance  of  repeal.  The  size  of 
the  wage  then  will  be  unimportant.  Any  wage  will 
be  better  than  none,  for  a  collapse  of  debt  will 
bring  with  it  the  crash  of  the  false  edifice  of  social 
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security,  and  even  of  the  pensions  upon  which  so 
many  now  rely. 

The  effort  that  is  now  being  directed  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  alone,  if  directed  in  an  educational 
campaign  informing  the  people  of  the  design  of  op- 
eration as  defined  by  Technocracy  Inc.,  would 
make  the  nation  conscious  of  the  futility  of  clinging 
to  outworn  shiboleths — even  to  the  death. 

Yet  all  men  know  that  we  have  enormous  ca- 
pacity to  produce.  Many  know  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  on  this  North  American  Conti- 
nent more  than  we  can  consume.  It  requires  little 
intelligence  to  solve  the  problem  that  has  been 
placed  before  us.  We  cannot  find  the  solution  in 
foreign  lands.  Even  the  destruction  of  communism, 
the  ogre  that  is  being  dangled  before  the  people, 
would  accomplish  nothing.  We  still  would  be 
saddled  with  a  method  of  social  operation  that  has 
become  obsolete.  We  would  face  increasing  star- 
vation in  a  land  of  potential  plenty. 

The  terrific  implication  inherent  in  complications 
of  this  atomic  age  with  its  probability  of  war  should 
cause  men  to  cease  their  futile  arguments  and  re- 
sort to  investigation  of  measurable  facts,  after  the 
manner  of  our  scientists,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  utter 
chaos. 

Technocracy  Inc.  can  compel  no  one  to  think, 
nor  to  use  the  intelligence  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed. It  can  only  invite — and  urge — an  investi- 
gation of  Technocracy's  design  of  social  operation. 

Join  Technocracy  Inc.  NOW.  Tomorrow  may  be 
tco  late. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


FARMS  GROWING 

FARMS  in  the  United  States  are  growing  and  there  is 
a  definite  trend  toward  bigger  and  bigger  ranch  operations 
in  the  same  period.  This  means  that  200,000  farms  went 
census  bureau  reports. 

The  whole  farming  picture  appears  to  be  changing  and 
the  farmer  now  must  be  an  efficient  business  man  as  well 
as  being  skilled  in  husbandry. 

The  number  of  farms  of  more  than  1,000  acres  each  has 
increased  12.3  per  cent  since  1939,  but  the  number  of  farm 
units  in  the  country  decreased  from  6,100,000  to  5,900,000 
in  the  same  period.  This  means  that  300,000  farms  went 
out  of  business. 

The   high  production  and  good  prices  also  entered  into 
the    changing    operations,    as    farmers    became    financially 
able  to  add  machinery  and  make  improvements  which  eased 
their  burdens  and  increased  their  per  acre  production. 
duction. 

Despite  the  fact  machinery  and  other  equipment  were 
hard  to  get  during  the  war,  the  census  bureau  reports  that 
even  in  1944  there  were  593  000  more  tractors,  355,000  more 
trucks  and  90,000  more  automobiles  on  farms  than  before 
the  war. — Yakima  Morning  Herald. 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  FANTASY  in  Cape  Breton 


Nova  Scotia  has  produced  almost  fabulous  wealth.  She  still  has  coal  in  abun- 
dance end  energy  going  to  waste  in  her  beautiful  streams,  but  her  citizens 
live  in  the  poverty  and  degradation  which  is  all  free  enterprise  has  to  offer 
them. 


TWENTY-EIGHT  thousand  citizens  live  in  Glace 
Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  yet  there  is  not  a  park,  not 
a  playground,  not  even  a  board  sidewalk  off 
the  main  street — just  plain  Cape  Breton  mud.  It  is 
not  a  city;  you  could  hardly  call  it  a  town.  With- 
out purpose  and  without  too  much  vigor,  this  coal- 
mining community  of  Eastern  Canada  continues  to 
exist  as  a  social  entity — a  diadem  of  Price  System 
glory. 

An  admixture  of  hard  work  and  revelry  has  pro- 
duced the  glittering  prizes  of  free  enterprise  cul- 
ture— ball  games,  bingo  parties,  hot-dogs  and  beer 
— but  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  public  library  in  all 
of  Cape  Breton  and  only  in  a  third  of  the  homes 
will  you  find  the  facilities  of  indoor  plumbing. 

When  the  miners  of  Cape  Breton  went  out  on  strike 
in  the  spring  of  1947  no  one  was  greatly  concerned. 
Two  months  later,  still  on  strike,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  commenced  to  strike  home.  For  the  first 
time  in  months — in  years — m  any  of  the  under- 
ground workers  had  sufficient  leisure  time  in  which 
to  give  serious  thought  to  the  many  factors  (other 
than  salaries  and  wages)  which  impinge  upon  the 
future  wellbeing  of  man.  Just  what  was  (or  is)  the 
future  of  coal  mining  in  Cape  Breton? 

From  1785  to  1945  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  produced  332,465,191  tons  of  coal,  and  80  per- 
cent of  this  production  has  come  from  Cape  Breton. 
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The  physical  wealth  which  this  coal  represents  in 
terms  of  heat,  energy,  and  power  has  meant  tre- 
mendous productive  output  in  manufactured  goods 
throughout  Canada  and  Europe.  The  dollar  value 
has  run  into  astronomical  figures  in  wages  and 
profits,  yet  what  remains  in  Cape  Breton  to  show 
for  it?  What  remains  in  Dominion,  in  Inverness 
and  Glace  Bay  but  an  assembly  of  dingy  un- 
pointed clap-trap  which  have  become  known  as 
houses?  Cape  Breton  has  poured  out  her  natural 
resources  for  over  a  century,  but  somehow  the  so- 
cial benefits  have  been  elusive — have  slipped 
through  the  smudgy  fingers  of  the  miners  who  pro- 
duced it.  Cape  Breton  Island,  one  of  the  natural 
beauty  spots  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  has  paid  the 
price  of  exploitation  in  terms  of  both  irreplaceable 
coal  reserves  and  human  dissipation. 

Freedom;  yes,  they  have  freedom;  free  enter- 
prise, too,  whatever  that  is.  Today  445  million  tons 
of  the  remaining  coal  supply  is  on  developed  re- 
serves and  90  percent  of  this  is  owned  by  the  Do- 
minion Coal  Co.  The  freedom  now  remains  to  work 
forever  for  wages — or  else. 

PRODUCTION  IS  THWARTED 

And  that  is  not  all.  There  is  this  subject  of 
mechanization  intruding  its  nose  into  every  street- 
corner  discussion.  It  has  been  talked  about  before, 
but  now  it  seems  to  take  on  a  new  meaning. 
Through  a  tight-fisted  financial  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  and  a  short-sighted  resistance  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor,  mechanization  in  the  mines 
has  been  sadly  neglected  and  the  methods  used 
have  become  woefully  obsolete.  Cape  Breton  mines 
prior  to  the  strike  were  producing  coal  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  2  tons  per  man-day,  while  the  national 
average  for  the  United  States  had  risen  to  near  the 


Cape  Breton  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard;  yet  the  inhabitants  live  in  poverty 
and  squalor. 
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6-ton  mark.  (Some  mines  in  the  U.  S.,  those  which 
have  been  really  mechanized,  have  topped  the  70 
tons  per  man-day  figure  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.) 

Cape  Breton  is  clearly  on  the  spot.  If  she  does 
not  mechanize  now  she  cannot  compete  in  the  open 
market  with  mechanically  produced  coal  from 
American  mines  to  the  south.  If  she  does  mechan- 
ize, this  will  mean  that  many  Cape  Breton  miners 
will  never  go  back  to  work  in  the  mines  again — 
and,  in  the  Price  System,  this  means  no  pay  check. 
Not   a  very   exciting   outlook   for   the   'Bay   Boys' — 
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within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System,  that  is. 

Faced  with  this  realization,  many  who  have 
never  exercised  their  brains  socially  before  become 
panicky.  Some  of  the  native  sons  pick  up  what 
chattels  remain  and  leave — to  face  other  problems 
in  other  parts.  Some  develop  a  persecution  com- 
plex and  either  talk  secession  from  'Upper  Canada' 
or  find  solace  in  the  philosophical  'class  struggle' 
chant  of  the  socialists.  The  secessionists  have 
learned  nothing  from  the  example  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  socialists  have  taken  little  stock  of  the 
plight  of  British  coal  miners  who  have  attempted 
to  solve  their  problems  philosophically. 

If  the  Cape  Breton  situation  were  an  isolated  case 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  these  communi- 
ties would  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  unemployment, 
poverty,  sgualor,  and  disease.  Fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, however,  this  problem  is  not  peculiar 
to  Cape  Breton,  for  in  all  parts  of  North  America, 
in  the  mining  industry,  in  fishing,  in  manufacturing, 
and  in  agriculture,  thousands  of  communities  are 
experiencing  identically  the  same  problems  as 
Cape  Breton — the  same  problems  demanding  an 
overall  Continental  solution.  In  the  South  the  share- 
croppers are  being  delivered  from  drudgery  by  the 
mechanical  cotton  picker;  in  factories,  new  ma- 
chines, techniques  and  processes  are  altering  the 
entire  picture.  At  the  root  of  the  entire  revolution, 
for  revolution  it  is,  we  will  find  the  machine  and 
its  inexorable  capacity  to  do  work  more  efficiently. 
Mechanization,  the  advance  of  technology,  is  the 
harbinger  of  social  change  whether  we  are  ready 
for  it  or  not. 

PRICE  SYSTEM  DOOMED— NOT  PEOPLE 

Technocracy  states  that  if  the  people  of  Cape 
Breton  are  faced  with  a  social  problem  of  insur- 
mountable proportions  within  the  framework  of  the 
Price  System,  then,  by  the  same  token,  the  entire 
population  of  North  America  is  faced  with  the  same 
problem.  Technocracy  further  states  that  if  the 
people  of  Cape  Breton  are  doomed  to  a  future  of 
unemployment,  poverty,  and  disease  under  the 
Price  System,  then  this  prospect  holds  good  in  all 
parts  of  North  America,  for  technology  is  moving 
up  its  batteries  of  labor-saving  equipment  for  a 
frontal  attack.   But  Technocracy  hastens  to  add  that 


Since  1785  the  miners  of  Cape  Breton  have  mined 
approximately  275,000,000  tons  of  coal,  but  dwell- 
ings like  these  are  all  they  have  to  show  for  the 
wealth  they  have  produced. 
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this  'if  is  a  'phoney';  that  it  is  the  Price  System  and 
not  the  people  who  are  doomed,  and  that  it  is  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  this  Continent 
to  understand  this  fact  that  is  causing  the  confused 
thinking  and  the  delay  in  effecting  a  solution. 

The  Price  System,  in  order  to  maintain  'price' 
and  'work,'  must  resist  the  production  of  abun- 
dance and  increase  the  demand  for  man-hours  of 
labor.  Advancing  technology,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  produce  sufficient  abundance  to  annihilate 
price  and  simultaneously  reduce  the  total  man- 
hour  requirements.  The  Price  System  is  doomed 
to  collapse  and  extinction,  but  North  Americana 
generally  find  this  prospect  too  high  a  hurdle  to 
surmount.  The  dollar  bill  has  much  the  same  mys- 
tifying effect  as  the  Nazi  swastika. 

The  Price  System  attempts  to  distribute  purchas- 
ing power  on  the  basis  of  pay  for  man-hours  of  work 
end  this  is  a  declining  factor.  Technocracy  states 
bluntly  that  the  continuation  of  this  practice  will 
present  the  people  of  this  Continent  with  a  problem 
of  such  Continental  magnitude  that  the  Price  Sys- 
tem will  not  survive.  Technocracy  further  declares 
that  the  collapse  cf  the  Price  System  will  afford  an 
opportunity  fcr  the  people  of  Norih  America  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  social  control,  designed  upon 
scientific  principles,  which  will  allow  for  maximum 
mechanisation  end  a  minimum  of  human  toil,  but 


Home,  sweet  home  in  Nova  Scotia. 

with  the  production  and  distribution  of  abundance 
to  all  North  Americans  without  undue  exploitation 
cf  natural  resources  and  without  social  stratifica- 
tion with  regards  to  consuming  privileges  and  work 
hours. 

Technocracy  Inc.  provides  the  blueprint,  but  the 
citizens  of  North  America  can  expect  little  improve- 
ment in  their  social  standard  until  they  muster  the 
collective  intelligence  to  put  this  blueprint  into  op- 
eration. It's  your  move  next.  Investigate  Technoc- 
racy. 

— C.  Wanen  Lowes,  7943-1  (Toronto). 


The  Means  and  the  End 


TECHNOCRACY   IS   THE  ONLY   MEANS   FOR   THE  ACHIEVEMENT   OF 
ABUNDANCE  FOR  EVERY  CITIZEN  ON  NORTH  AMERICA. 


UNTIL  the  recent  arrival  of  science  in  the  field 
of  social  organization,  the  dominant  rule  of 
procedure  has  always  been,  'The  end  justi- 
fies the  means.'  This  rule  of  procedure  has  been 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  means  and 
the  end  are  somehow  entirely  different  entities,  un- 
related, except  as  ihe  brief  conjunction  of  necessity 
has  forced  them  together  in  a  period  of  strange  re- 
lationship. 

The    authenticity    of    this    arbitrarily    established 
maxim  has  been  enhanced  by  the  austerity  of  its 


application.  Ecclesiastics  have  endorsed  it  without 
reservation,  as  evidenced  by  a  history,  extending 
down  to  the  present  day,  replete  with  physical,  eco- 
nomic and  mental  tortures  designed  to  inflict  salva- 
tion upon  the  souls  of  the  unwilling.  Politicians, 
loo,  have  sanctioned  any  means  to  gain  their  end, 
content  in  the  thought  that  only  to  their  precious 
hands  could  the  destiny  of  society  ever  be  en- 
trusted. Both  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  politicians 
have  demanded  (and  received)  the  loyal  support 
of  contemporary  business  institutions;  business  be- 
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ing  only  too  glad  to  endorse,  fully,  a  mode  of  ac- 
tion which  has  never  failed  to  deliver  to  its  coffers 
a  host  of  rich  and  profitable  rewards. 

Since  'The  end  justifies  the  means,'  has  been  the 
standard  practice  of  social  leadership  from  time 
immemorial,  and  since  'the  means'  have  invariably 
evolved  into  social  atrocities  from  which  no  socially 
desirable  end  could  possibly  be  derived,  social  ac- 
tivity of  most  any  variety  has  been  attached  with 
a  stigma  little  short  of  leprous.  Among  other  things. 
Technocracy  has  assumed  the  thankless  task  of 
proving  that  70  centuries  of  assiduous  application 
by  rogues  and  reformers  alike  has  not  validated 
the  false  premise  that  the  end  and  the  means  differ 
from  each  other  in  character  or  that  the  employ- 
ment of  undesirable  means  can  ever  end  in  the  at- 
tainment of  deliberate  social  benefaction. 

A  CRUDE  ANALOGY 

A  crude  analogy  may  serve  to  bring  this  'means 
and  end'  discussion  down  into  the  realm  of  relia- 
bility. Immediately  it  becomes  apparent  that  there 
is  yet  another  factor  to  consider — the  route  upon 
which  the  vehicle  must  travel  on  its  journey  home. 
Confusing  the  vehicle  and  the  route  (which  are 
both  involved  in  'the  means'  half  of  the  eguation)  is 
the  favorite  technigue  of  the  obstructionist.  De- 
manding the  detail  by  detail  route,  and  step  by 
step  procedure  (which  no  one  can  accurately  pre- 
dict) is  the  guibbler's  paradise — the  Valhalla  of  the 
evader.  Those  who  unrelentingly  insist  upon  this 
kind  of  information  (while  neglecting  to  appreciate 
the  vastly  more  imporant  factor  of  adequate  ve- 
hicle with  designed  direction)  are  looking  for  sooth- 
sayers, not  scientists. 

In  social  programs,  it  is  a  paradox  that  the  end 
comes  first,  then  the  vehicle  and  finally  the  route. 
By  determining  the  objective  in  advance,  we  have 
laid  down  the  specifications  for  the  vehicle.  From 
the  moment  of  its  launching,  the  program  is  con- 
stantly enroute  until  'home'  has  been  reached.  The 
route,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  constant  and  chang- 
ing concern — a  matter  for  continuous  research  and 
improvement,  not  a  matter  for  rigid  and  inexor- 
able prognostication.  It  can  be  charted  and  desig- 
nated within  specified  tolerances  that  permit  of  flex- 
ibility and  ease  of  alteration  and  no  closer  predic- 
tions can  be  made;  otherwise  the  vehicle  is  bound 
to  run  afoul  of  an  obstacle  and  prematurely  end  in 
disaster. 

The  vehicle,  however,  is  a  matter  which  can  be 


determined  within  closely  defined  boundaries.  It 
is  not  subject  to  major  transformations  and  altera 
tions.  Upon  the  vehicle  depends  the  success  of  the 
program,  because  it  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
means  to  the  end.  If  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed, the  vehicle  will  be  able  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  which  will  be  encountered  enroute,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  to  deliver  the  occupants  to  their 
destination  without  undue  hardship  and  without  se- 
rious mishap. 

NO  CLEAR  DEMARKATION 

The  three  things,  then,  which  must  be  closely  ex- 
amined in  social  programs  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  the  end,  the  vehicle  and  the  route.  If 
the  description  of  the  end  and  the  vehicle  are  spe- 
cific, exact  and  accurate;  and  if  the  chart  of  the 
route  is  clear  and  concise — then  the  day-to-day  de- 
tails can  be  relied  upon  to  be  amply  and  properly 
taken  care  of. 

The  means  and  the  end  are  integral  but  not  in- 
separable. Once  the  means  have  been  successfully 
employed,  they  become  useless  and  can  safely  be 
discarded.  You  will  find  no  clear  demarkation  of 
the  end  and  the  means  in  communism,  or  democ- 
racy, or  fascism  or  any  other  social  program  out- 
side of  science,  simply  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
detect  them.  The  social  ends  of  these  organizations 
are  not  definitely  stated  and  the  means  are  not 
open  to  public  scrutiny.  The  reason  they  are  not 
and  never  can  be  open  and  above-board  is  that 
they  all  adhere  to  Price  as  the  only  possible  system 
of  distribution.  And,  Price  is  the  depot  of  deception 
— the  fountain  of  fraud. 

Your  help  is  what  is  needed  in  the  construction 
of  this  vehicle  called  Technocracy.  It  is  the  only 
means  to  the  end  of  abundance  and  security  for 
every  citizen  on  North  America.  It  is  the  only  so- 
cial Organization  ever  promulgated  wherein  the 
means  actually  justify  and  represent  the  end.  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  only  social  Organization  to  date 
which  has  merited  the  full  and  active  support  of 
every  individual  en  this  Continent.  Sooner  or  later 
the  trend  cf  events  is  going  to  force  you  into  the  po- 
sition where  your  very  life  will  depend  upon  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  social  factors  which 
Technocracy  has  on  demonstralion.  Make  it  your 
respcnsibility  that  Technocracy  has  the  means  at 
its  disposal  to  do  the  job  which  must  be  done.  Join 
today! 

— George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 
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Technology  Marches  On! 


MACHINE-TOOLING  ELIMINATED 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Aug.  29.  (AP)— Powdered  iron, 
product  of  the  cheap  and  abundant  electric  power  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  will  help  reduce  the  cost  of  automo- 
biles. 

One  of  the  Far  West's  n  e  w  industries,  the  Tacoma 
Powdered  Metals  Co.,  is  turning  out  the  product  at  the 
rate  of  10  tons  daily  at  its  new  plant  in  Tacoma. 

Use  of  this  material  can  reduce  the  cost  of  machine 
tooled  parts  for  an  automobile  from  $5  to  $6  to  only  IS  or 
20  cents,  says  Pacific  Factory,  plant  management  maga- 
zine, in  its  August  issue. 

The  powdered  iron  is  manufactured  by  a  new  electro- 
lytic process  using  large  quantities  of  electricity.  This 
process  employs  a  combination  of  chemical  operations  and 
electrolysis. — The  Wenatchee  Daily  World. 

CHIMNEY  FURNACE 

AUTOMATIC  oil  furnace  is  built  into  ordinary  brick 
chimney.  Air  currents  nvove  downward  in  the  chimney, 
are  warmed,  then  pushed  into  house  circulation  through 
registers  and  ducts.  Vertical  installation  of  the  furnace 
saves  space,  reduces  equipment  and  materials  costs.  Ceil- 
ing blower  can  be  converted  for  use  as  air  circulator  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  U.  S.  maker  also  has  gas-fired 
unit  under  field   test. — Financial   Post. 

BRICKS  FROM  WASTE 

BUILDING  BRICKS  can  now  be  made  from  what  was 
formerly  considered  worthless  products — fly  ash  collected 
in  soot  precipitators  of  industrial  smokestacks,  and  slag 
collected  from  the  bottom  of  furnaces  where  powdered 
soft  coal  has  been  burned.  This  brick  is  cheaper  and 
stronger  than  that  made  from  clay  and  can  be  produced 
with  machines  now  in  use  in  brick  plants,  says  Rutgers 
University   spokesman. — Financial   Post,  Toronto,   Ont. 

FENCE  MAKER 

Machine  which  will  set  up  to  200  fence  posts  a  day  is 
driven  by  power  take-off  on  tractor  or  truck;  has  a  260-lb. 
hammer  which  operates  with  a  pile-driving  action.  U.  S. 
maker  also  has  self-powered  unit  which  can  be  operated 
from  truck  beds. — Financial   Post,  Toronto,   Ont. 

FIRM  SOON  MAY  USE  ALUMINUM  CANS 

PULLMAN,  Sept.  18. — Housewives  may  one  day  be 
takinp-  food  from  aluminum  cans — cans  which  are  blown 
from  molten  aluminum,  much  as  glass  is  blown. 

G.  Everett  Thornton,  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
iner  at  Washington  State  College,  has  been  working  on  the 
project  since  1940.  He  just  returned  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  had  been  in  conference  with  officials  of  the  Ax- 
elson  Manufacturing  Company.  The  firm  is  conducting 
experimental  work  intended  to  lead  to  the  development 
and  marketing  of  the  cans  under  a  patent  held  by  Thorn- 
ton. 

Thornton  says  the  cans  take  up  much  less  space  than 
orthodox  containers.  An  entire  gross  can  be  be  stored  in 
the  spoce  normally  occupied  by  a  collide  of  dozen.  They 
have  no  seams  and  can   lie  used  as  many  as  eight   times. 

— Associated   Press. 
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SPEED  FREIGHT  SHIPMENTS 

TO  SPEED  HANDLING  of  freight  cars,  C.N.R.  has 
adopted  two  new  devices.  One  is  automatic  brake  slack 
adjuster,  which  replaces  frequent  manual  adjustments  nec- 
essary to  offset  wear  on  brake  shoes,  wheels  and  other 
parts.  Job  is  done  automatically  by  air  pressure,  even 
while  car  is  in  motion.  Second  device  is  torsional  spring 
which  makes  it  possible  for  one  workman  to  handle  drop 
end  doors  on  gondola  cars.  Formerly  cars  were  taken  out 
of  service,  sent  to  repair  shop  where  five  or  six  men  with 
bars  worked  to  close  1,000  lb.  corrugated  steel  doors.  Easy 
handling  also  facilitated  use  of  two  cars  for  overlapping 
loads. — The   Financial   Post,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

NEW  METHOD   OF   MOTH-PROOFING 
FABRICS 

COMPLETE  PROTECTION  against  moths,  carpet 
beetles  and  even  termites  is  given  by  a  German  textile  fin- 
ish called  "Eulan,"  according  to  one  of  12  textile  finishing 
reports  now  on  sale  by  the  Office  of  Technical  Services, 
Department   of  Commerce. 

'Eulans.  while  not  new,  seem  to  be  the  complete  answer 
to  the  question  of  moth  proofing  wool,  furs  and  related 
products,'  the  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster  report  states. 
'Eulan  is  taken  up  readily  by  the  wool  from  a  neutral  bath 
and  can  be  applied  easily  to  the  finished  goods  at  any  time 
without  affecting  their  wearing  properties  or  color.  The 
Eulans  have  affinity  for  animal  fibers  and  behave  in  some 
respects  like  acid  dyes.  They  are  fast  to  washing  and 
lifht.  The  NK  (one  of  the  Eulans)  gives  protection  against 
destruction  bv  termites.'  ■ — Dept.  of  Commerce. 

DIEMAKER'S   TIMESAVER 

TASKS  WHICH  normally  take  hours  of  labor  by  three 
or  four  workmen  are  said  to  be  speedily  accomplished  by 
a  U.  S.-made  machine  which  mechanizes  the  process  of 
trying  out  and  assembling  dies.  "Die  Flipper,"  operated 
by  one  man,  can  quickly  test  alignment,  drill  punches  in 
place,  tap  for  screw  holes,  hand  stone,  and  make  visual  in- 
spection.— Financial   Post. 

THRIFTY  THERMOSTAT 

C1IRONOTHERM,  a  new  improved  clock  thermostat, 
claims  fuel  savings  of  10  to  30%;  has  a  bimetallic  element 
that  provides  a  slow,  regular  heat  pickup  at  the  time 
chosen  for  temperature  increase.  A  series  of  short  burner 
operations  replaces  the  old  continuous  heating  action  that 
often  overshot  the  temperature  setting,  thus  wasting  heat. 
Time  settings  are  possible  in  quarter-hour  intervals.  Sep- 
arate  levers,  externally  controlled,  adjust  for  day  and  night 
temperatures. — Financial   Post. 

PUSH-BUTTONS  AID  WORK  FOR 
FOUNDRY 

PITTSBURGH.  Oct.  10.— (I.N.S.)— N  e  w  mechanical 
equipment  and  up-to-date  improvements  have  converted 
foundry  work  at  an  electrical  corporation's  feeder  plant 
from  a  back-breaking  task  to  a  comfortable  pushing-buttons 
position,  C.  B.  Dick,  manager  of  the  plant,  said  that  the 
new  operations  will  use  such  equipment  as  air  conditioning, 
fluorescent  lighting,  and  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
electric  motors  formerly  used. 
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They  Meant  Well 

AN  OHIO  paper  (Ravenna  Evening  Record,  Sept. 
6),    reporting   on  the   present   condition  of   the 
egg  market,  stated: 

The  federals  didn't  mean  to  scramble  the 
nation's    eggs   info    a    gold-dusted    omelette 
that  nobody  can  afford  to  eat.     You  can't 
blame  congress,  the  diplomats,  or  the  agri- 
culture department  for  our  multi-million  dol- 
lar mess  of  eggs,  mostly  busted.     They 
meant  well.     But  one  thing  led  to  another 
until  now  we've  got  a  record-breaking  sur- 
plus of  eggs,  as  well  as  a  record-breaking 
shortage.     Yes  we  have,  chickens.     Both  at 
the  same  time. 
Needless  to  say,   the  situation  is  highly  embar- 
rassing  to   the   government,    which   is   stuck   with 
about   $60,000,000   worth  of   eggs   either  dried   and 
powdered  or  frozen  in  slabs.     And  the  surplus  con- 
tinues to  pile  up  by  the  millions  of  dozens  as  the 
government  is  forced  to  continue  buying  eggs  un- 
der  its   commitment   to   pay   90   percent   of   parity 
prices  for  eggs,  and  other  foodstuffs,  for  two  years 
after  the  war,  in  order  to  induce  farmers  to  grow 
more  food. 

The  idea  behind  parity  prices  is  that  every  time 
the  price  of  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy  goes  up, 
the  parity  price  of  the  food  he  sells  goes  up.  If  no- 
body else  will  pay  it  the  government  will.  The 
prices  of  tractors  and  other  things  went  up  so  high 
that  the  government  has  been  forced  to  buy  eggs 
at  the  highest  prices  in  history.  They  don't  like  it, 
but  they  can't  get  around  the  law.  It's  their  law, 
and  they're  stuck  with  it.  So  far  this  year  the  fed- 
eral egg  experts  have  bought  30,000,000  dozen 
eggs,  and  they're  still  buying.  They  sold  less  than 
half  their  eggs  to  England  for  $50,000,000,  which 
we  loaned  her.  Then  she  ran  out  of  dollars  and 
guit  buying  them. 

Naturally,  in  a  market  under  its  own  protection 
the  government  cannot  cut  prices;  and  it's  against 
the  law  to  give  the  eggs  away  to  foreign  countries. 
As  for  giving  them  away  here — just  distributing  and 
using  them — don't  be  silly!  This  is  free  enterprise. 
The  reporter  says  'They  meant  well.'  Even  so, 
this  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  with  good 
intentions.  It  is  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  scientific 
solution,   and  legislators  certainly  do  not  come  in 
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the  category  of  scientists.  However,  Technocracy 
would  be  the  last  to  blame  the  legislators  for  act- 
ing like  legislators.  Under  the  present  system  it  is 
the  function  of  legislators  to  pass  laws  to  protect 
the  system.  The  only  way  to  maintain  the  Price 
System  is  to  create  artificial  scarcities,  and  no  one 
can  claim  that  the  legislators  are  not  doing  just 
that,  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  trouble  is  that  natural  physical  laws  are  all 
against  them.  Given  certain  fundamental  condi- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  scarcity  of  phys- 
ical goods,  and  that  is  what  the  poor  worried  legis- 
lators are  up  against.  On  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent it  is  impossible  much  longer  to  suppress  the 
abundance  that  is  the  natural  result  of  our  physical 
conditions — and  eventually  the  futility  of  this  fruit- 
less struggle  will  be  apparent  to  even  t  h  e  most 
thoughtless. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  went  through  a  similar 
experience  with  our  eggs.  They  solved  the  prob- 
lem that  time  by  selling  the  eggs  at  five  cents  a 
crate  provided  they  would  not  be  used  for  human 
food.  Remember?  But  by  that  time  the  eggs  were 
probably  pretty  well  past  the  stage  where  they  were 
fit  for  human  consumption  anyway.  Now  they  are 
preserved  to  keep.  It's  going  to  be  a  tough  problem 
to  figure  out  ways  and  means  of  disposing  of  them 
without  using  them! 

Of  course,  it  is  always  possible  to  change  the 
system  under  which  we  operate.  Technocracy  Inc. 
has  that  all  figured  out.  Why  not  investigate  the 
possibilities?     Or  don't  you  like  eggs? 

— The  Editor. 

NEW  TRAFFIC   CONTROL 

A  NEW  AND  elaborate  system  for  traffic  control 
his  been  completed  by  state  highway  department  work- 
men  at  the  intersection  of  Highway  99  and  185th  street  at 
Richmond    Highlands,   north  of  Seattle. 

Metal  plates  actuated  by  cars  approaching  the  high- 
way nn  185th  operate  the  traffic  signal  to  stop  the  high- 
wax  traffic — only  momentarily  if  but  one  car  is  crossing 
or  entering  the  highway,  but  up  to  40  secoinds  if  more 
than  one  car  approaches  at  the  same  time.  . 

A  left-turn  lane  is  provided  for  turning  toward  Rich- 
mond Beach  with  an  actuating  device  to  stop  the  traf- 
fic- 
Safety  islands  are  provided  for  pedestrians  who  also 
may  stop  the  highway  traffic  to  cross,  by  means  of  push- 
buttons..— Seattle   Times.   .     . 

SPEED   MILK   CAN   PRODUCTION 

ELECTRONIC  HEATERS  are  being  used  to  heat  the 
necks  of  milk  cans  on  production  line  of  Detroit  factory. 
i  reviously,  it  was  necessary  to  heat  entire  breast  of  can 
in  gas-fired  furnace.  By  new  method,  one  inch  of  neck  is 
heated  in  12  seconds.     Two  5  kw.  (i.  E.  heaters  are  used. 

—  i  he  Financial   I'o.t,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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Price  System  Maturity 


Next  to  war  itself,  Price  System  operation  of  our  social  mechanism,  sponsored 
and  retereed  by  government  in  the  interest  oi  tree  enterprise,  is  the  most  pro- 
lific source  of  waste  the  world  has  ever  known. 


THE  Price  System  mechanics  of  operation  in  one 
sense  is  the  most  efficient  machine  ever  de- 
vised; it  is  99  percent  efficient  in  terms  of  the 
energy  it  wastes!  It  requires  the  effort  of  a  hundred 
men  to  produce  and  distribute  goods  that  might 
more  easily  be  done  by  one. 

This  inexcusable  waste,  involving  manpower  and 
machinery  as  well  as  irreplaceable  resources,  is 
accomplished  at  a  prodigious  rate.  And,  aside 
from  abolishing  the  mechanics  that  spawns  it,  the 
waste  will  continue  until  the  crime  of  our  ignorance 
catches  up  with  us.  That  day  will  find  the  people 
of  North  America,  who  today  occupy  the  richest 
land  area  on  earth,  a  nation  of  paupers. 

Listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  five 
major  wastes  inherent  in  Price  System  operation 
are  duplication,  parasitism,  withheld  technology, 
unemployment,  and  the  energy  cost  of  insecurity 
itself.  Competition  may  be  the  life  of  business,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  death  of  abundance  and  it  affects 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  of  us. 

For  instance,  the  writer  and  his  family  live  in  a 
housing  project  in  the  Seattle  area.  The  day  we 
moved  in  the  representatives  of  three  different 
dairies  offered  to  deliver  us  milk.  On  the  succeed- 
ing day  we  were  solicited  likewise  by  two  others. 
There  are  five  men,  each  operating  an  individual 
truck,  driving  along  the  same  street,  and  the  milk 
they  handle  is  processed  in  five  different  plants. 
Is  that  sensible?  It  is  if  you  enjoy  work  for  the 
sake  of  work,  or  if  you  like  to  pay  too  high  prices 
for  service. 

One  good  processing  plant,  operating  on  a  bal- 
anced load  basis  and  using  the  latest  in  technol- 
ogy, could  do  the  same  job,  employing  half  the 
men  and  half  the  trucks;  and  they  could  do  it  in 
less  time.  The  resources  and  man-hours  used  in 
the  building  and  upkeep  of  the  unneeded  plants 
and  trucks  could  then  be  devoted  to  producing 
more  of  the  things  people  use.  But  we  lose  all  of 
this;   and  we   lose   the   potential  production  of   the 
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men   wasting   their   time   in   needlessly   duplicating 
the  milk  deliveries. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  industries  which 
have  achieved  a  monopoly  status,  the  same  condi- 
tion exists  in  every  line  of  service.  Fuel  dealers, 
grocery  stores,  warehousing;  gasoline  stations,  gar- 
ages, or  appliance  repairs;  it  doesn't  matte  r — 
they're  all  there  and  they  involve  us  in  the  same 
trouble.  Yes,  the  waste  is  prodigious;  and  any  time 
you,  the  consumer,  make  a  purchase  you  must 
help  pay  for  this  tremendous  consumption  of  noth- 
ing! 

INDUSTRIAL  PARASITES 

The  parasitic  industries  and  callings  include  all 
those  endeavors  which  produce  nothing  and  which 
could  have  no  existence  except  under  the  Price 
System.  These  are  advertising,  insurance,  bank- 
ing, litigation,  etc.;  and  don't  forget,  competition  en- 
ters here  too! 

Advertising  is  probably  the  least  useful  of  them 
all.  Advertising  was  once  defined  as  'a  device 
whereby  the  chiseler  gets  what  he  wants  by  mak- 
ing the  sucker  believe  he  wants  what  he  gets.'  Of 
the  many  brands  of  tooth-paste  and  tooth-powder 
on  the  market,  it  stands  to  reason  that  only  one  can 
be  best,  yet  the  advertsers  insist  that  all  are  best. 
Advertising  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  or  by 
mail,  is  costly  in  both  money  and  energy,  and  also 
wasteful  of  woodpulp  and  ink.  Bill-board  and  radio 
advertising  doesn't  come  for  nothing  either.  We 
pay  for  the  silly  commercials  too.  And  yet  all  the 
advertiser  succeeds  in  doing  is  to  put  inferior  qual- 
ity goods  on  the  market  at  superior  prices — a  n  d 
make  us  like  it! 

It  isn't  healthful  for  even  a  well  body  to  support 
vermin;  nor  is  it  healthful  for  the  fragile  body  of 
our  own  puny  standard  of  living  to  support  a  mess 
of  parasites,  for  in  effect  we  take  the  lesser  produc- 
tion, which  the  parasite  makes  possible,  and  divide 
it  with  him,  thus  lowering  the  standard  for  all.     But 
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don't  get  us  wrong!  Technocracy  doesn't  condemn 
the  parasites  as  such,  while  the  system  lasts.  Tech- 
nocracy merely  deplores  the  poor  judgment  of  the 
consumers  in  continuing  to  support  such  a  system 
when  they  could  have  abundance. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  be  assumed 
that  monopolies  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
at  large.  Fundamentally  that  is  correct,  for  large 
scale  production  is  less  costly  and  more  efficient; 
but  business  uses  consolidation  as  a  means  of  fix- 
ing prices  and  increasing  profits,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  consumer.  For  example,  the  patents  for  a 
certain  plastic,  excellent  for  making  dental  plates, 
are  jointly  owned  by  DuPont  &  Co.  and  Rohm  & 
Haas.  The  materials  have  been  sold  to  industrial 
users  at  $.85  a  pound  and  to  the  dental  profes- 
sion for  $45.00  per  pound.  Nice  business!  The  pa- 
pers often  report  such  instances;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  crime,  the  percentage  of  those  caught  is  very 
small.  Even  if  they  are  caught  a  battery  of  corpo- 
ration lawyers  soon  clears  them  with  the  law,  while 
advertising  pressures  all  but  eliminate  the  spread 
of  damaging  publicity. 

Consolidation  i  n  manufacturing  o  r  processing 
permits  two  pernicious  practices  which  are  especi- 
ally detrimental  to  the  general  welfare: 

(a)  Reducing  the  quality  and  life  of  the  goods, 
thereby  increasing  the  number  of  sales. 

(b)  Purchasing  patents  on  machinery  of  better  de- 
sign which  would  lessen  the  amount  of  goods  or 
resources  sold  by  lengthening  the  life  of  the  prod- 
ucts, and  then  refusing  to  use  them. 

A  CLASSIC  EXAMPLE 

An  almost  classic  example  of  the  former  is  that 
of  the  flash-lights  manufactured  by  General  Elec- 
tric. These  once  were  advertised  as  having  bulbs 
with  a  three-battery  life.  Later  they  were  reduced 
in  quality  to  where  the  bulb  and  one  battery  would 
have  the  same  life,  thereby  increasing  General 
Electric's  flash-light  business  by  about  60  percent. 
(Labor,  Nov.  16,  1946.)  Well,  what's  the  matter 
with  that?     It's  good  business! 

Not  long  ago  the  public  was  informed  that  if  the 
U.  S.  A.  continued  using  its  oil  resources  at  the 
present  rate  sixteen  years  would  all  but  exhaust 
our  supplies.  Despite  this  knowledge,  the  major  oil 
companies,  who  naturally  want  to  cash  in  on  their 
oil  holdings  as  quickly  as  possible,  own  and  with- 
hold many  patents  the  use  of  which  would  conserve 
this  precious  resource  for  years  to  come.     Several 
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years  ago  an  automobile  carburetor  invented  by  a 
Canadian  and  utilizing  an  entirely  different  princi- 
ple of  vaporization  was  bought  and  suppressed. 
This  carburetor  when  tested  on  stock  cars  report- 
edly gave  over  200  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gas.  Even 
a  half-wit  would  have  no  trouble  figuring  out  the 
connection  here. 

Many  patents  owned  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  are  not  used.  Many  of  those  not  in  use 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  public  at  large, 
but  because  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  monopoly,  introducing  them 
would  cost  money  without  adding  to  profit.  Why 
give  the  people  something  better  if  the  company 
can  make  more  money  by  retaining  the  old? 

THE  REAL  STORY 

These  are  but  a  few  random  examples  of  buried 
patents  that  number  into  the  thousands.  Were  we 
to  utilize  them,  our  present  standard  of  living  would 
be  increased  many  fold,  and  our  resources  would 
be  greatly  conserved. 

Unemployment  is  wasteful  and  costly  also.  There 
were  15  million  unemployed  at  the  peak  of  the  last 
depression,  and  the  entire  episode  cost  the  nation 
three  trillion  man-hours  of  production!  That's  a  lot 
of  hours.  The  moon  is  250,000  miles  from  the  earth. 
To  the  moon  and  back  is  approximately  thirty-two 
billion  inches.  Three  trillion  inches  would  be 
equivalent  to  more  than  93  round  trips  between 
earth  and  moon! 

Unemployment,  rated  fourth  in  its  degree  of 
waste,  can  be  divided  into  four  major  phases — that 
due  to  the  boom-bust  course  of  business,  to  strikes, 
to  technological  unemployment,  and  to  seasonal  un- 
employment, with  all  of  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Most  of  us  know  by  now,  for  instance,  that  machin- 
ery has  invaded  the  farming  industry  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  now  duplicate  1940's  entire  farm  pro- 
duction with  25  percent  fewer  man-hours.  But  sta- 
tistics are  cold.  They  don't  tell  the  real  story  of 
unemployment: 

Somebody's  little  g  i  r  1 — maybe  yours,  maybe  a 
niece  or  granddaughter — won't  get  the  warm  cloth- 
ing and  nourishing  food  so  necessary  if  she  is  to 
stand  the  cold  winter,  although  the  nation's  ware- 
houses are  filled  to  overflowing  with  food  and 
clothing  which  the  unemployed  cannot  buy. — A  lit- 
tle boy  who  needs  his  tonsils  removed  has  to  wait 
another  year,  because  Daddy  is  out  of  work — while 
in  a  local  hospital  a  worried  surgeon,  on  the  verge 
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of  bankruptcy,  sits  and  kids  the  nurse  for  lack  of 
scmething  to  do. 

A  child  cries  'Daddy,  I'm  cold!'  And  Dad's  eyes 
fill  with  tears  as  he  hunts  the  little  one's  sweater  and 
mittens  to  be  worn  inside  the  weather-beaten  shack 
cf  a  house — a  dwelling  that  should  have  been  torn 
down  twenty  years  before.  There's  nothing  else 
he  ccn  do.  One  can't  explain  to  one  so  small  that 
bread  and  beans  are  more  necessary  than  wood 
end  coal.  But  Dad  isn't  working!  It's  another  Price 
System  depression,  and  the  loggers  and  miners  are 
cut  of  work,  because  the  fuel  dealers'  yards  are 
piled  high  with  fuel  they  cannot  sell. 

Statistics?  Those  people  aren't  statistics!  They 
feel  and  hope  and  dream.  They  want  to  send 
Johnny  and  Mary  to  college.  They  are  not  statis- 
tics, friends.  They're  people!  They  are  you,  and 
me.  The  abundance  we  could  be  enjoying  is  be- 
ing withheld  because  we  lack  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  it — and  yet  we  insist  on  retaining  the  system 
under  which  these  things  are  inevitable.  We  don't 
'get'  it! 

ESCAPE  THROUGH  CRIME 

A  logical  escape  for  many  is  through  crime, 
which  is  fast  increasing.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  states 
that  'S5  percent  of  the  crimes  committed  are  crimes 
against  property.'  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  reason  out 
that  a  majority  of  the  crimes  involving  anger  or  sex 
— crimes  of  passion — would  never  have  occurred 
had  those  committing  them  had  an  opportunity  to 
lead  normal  lives.  Mr.  Hoover  also  states,  'Crime 
cost  the  United  States  18  billion  dollars  in  1946.' 
This  includes  repairs  and  upkeep  of  criminal  insti- 
tutions, feeding  and  housing  those  convicted,  and 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  guards.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  original  cost  of  building  prisons,  or  local 
police  stations;  nor  does  it  include  the  salaries  paid 
the  F.B.I,  and  state  and  city  police  forces,  or  attor- 
ney fees. 

INSANITY  HELPS  TOO 

The  high  cost  of  doctoring  is  well  known.  How 
calculate  the  cost  to  citizens  resulting  from  time  lost 
due  to  illness  which  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  treatment  not  been  so  expensive? 

Another  logical  'escape'  from  the  unendurable 
pressure  of  our  social  operation  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  down  the  road  of  insanity.  This  road  is  be- 
coming more  crowded  all  the  time.  It  has  been  re- 
ported from  authoritative  findings  that  for  each  per- 


son in  an  institution,  at  least  19  outside  need  psychi- 
atric treatment,  and  that  one  person  out  of  each  ten 
born  can  expect  to  spend  some  time  in  a  mental  in- 
stitution. But  here  is  the  pay-off:  The  same  report 
states  that  were  the  services  of  competent  psychiat- 
rists egually  divided  among  the  patients  already  in 
hospitals,  each  patient  would  receive  one  hour  of 
treatment  every  twenty-seven  months!  Mentioning 
one  institution  that  is  exceptionally  well  run,  though 
still  guite  inadeguate,  the  report  claimed  that  if  the 
rest  of  them  were  as  well  run  it  would  cost  the 
United  States  public  more  than  three  billion  dollars 
a  year! 

So  for  want  of  the  'price'  demanded  by  'free'  en- 
terprise, we  waste  not  only  the  lives  of  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  population  but  also  much  of  our  re- 
sources used  in  maintaining  them  in  their  misery. 
Remember,  it  is  not  the  dullards  who  go  insane,  but 
the  intelligent — those  intelligent  enough  to  struggle 
but  too  weak  to  survive  in  this  fight  against  appar- 
ently hopeless  odds. 

You  are  not  one  of  the  dullards  or  you  would  not 
be  reading  this  magazine.  The  guestion  is,  are  you 
going  to  jeopardize  your  future  by  allowing  your 
sensitivities  to  be  hurt  beyond  endurance  by  your 
contemplation  of  the  ills  inherent  in  the  present 
Price  System  operation,  or  are  you  going  to  join 
the  vanguard  of  those  citizens  who  not  only  are  in- 
telligant,  but  who  are  intelligent  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  USE  their  greater  capacities  to  abolish 
these  ills  on  this  Continent  for  all  time? 

Technocracy's  blueprint — designed  by  scientists, 
technologists,  and  engineers,  is  the  only  social  de- 
sign that  calls  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  an  ABUNDANCE  to  all  citizens  on  this  Continent. 
It  awaits  your  action.  Examine  it  thoroughly  and 
you  will  see  for  yourself  that  it  will  create  on  this 
Continent  a  new  civilization  which  will  for  the  first 
time  be  a  credit  to  man's  collective  intelligence.  In 
all  sincerity  we  challenge  you  to  investigate  our 
program  for  a  New  America.  And  if  you  find  it 
counter  to  what  we  claim  for  it,  then  by  all  means 
SHOW  US  UP! 

The  time  is  NOW! 

Join  Technocracy  Inc.  and  help  install  the  only 
design  of  operation  capable  of  producing  security 
and  abundance  for  all,  via  technological  controls 
and  a  government  of  function. 

—Robert  E.  Thomas,  12247-3. 
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Developing  Trends 


"FREE  ENTERPRISE" 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  1.— The  10,000-car-a-month  freight- 
car  program  which  was  to  have  been  a  fact  by  October  is 
'"shot  to  pieces,"  the  Iron  Age,  trade  publication,  said  to- 
day. Transportation,  the  survey  added,  is  rapidly  reaching 
a  national  crisis. 

The  magazine  predicted  that  in  the  last  three  months 
this  year,  freight-car  output  will  fall  short  'of  the  goal  by 
2,0(X)"to  3,000  cars  a  month. 

"Cars  are  being  retired  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  they 
are  being  replaced — a  condition  which  has  been  going  on 
since  war  days  when  some  authorities  refused  to  consider 
the  freight-car  problem  on  a  par  with  ammunition  require- 
ments," the  weekly  said.  "Probably  no  one  group  can  be 
accurately  tagged  with  sole  responsibility  for  today's  short- 
age. 

"The  rub  is  in  the  distribution  of  the  various  steel 
products  to  all  the  car  builders  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. Unbalance  in  inventories  and  component  parts  is 
the  most  serious  drawback  to  successful  completion  of  the 
10,000-car-a-month  program." — Seattle  Times. 

U.  S.  NOW  FEEDS  ALL  OF  GREEK 
ARMED  FORCES 

ATHENS,  Sept.  9.— Dwight  P.  Griswold,  head  of  the 
American  aid  mission  in  Greece,  said  today  the  196,000  men 
in  Greece's  army,  navy,  air  force  and  gendarmerie  now 
were  being  fed  entirely  by  American  Army  rations,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $102,000  a  day. 

Responsibility  for  feeding  the  Greek  armed  forces  was 
taken  over  from  the  British  September  1,  he  said. 

The  Greek  Parliament,  meanwhile,  was  summoned  for 
a  vote  of  confidence  on  the  newly  formed  Liberal-Populist 
government   of   Premier  Themistokles  Sophoulis. 

Sophoulis  told  a  news  conference  he  expected  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  Leftist  guerillas  fighting  govern- 
ment forces  would  surrender  under  the  terms  of  his  pro- 
posal  of  an  unconditional  amnesty. — Associated  Press. 

DEMOCRACY  (?)  FOR  GREECE 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  reports  that,  as 
part  of  the  Greek-loan  program,  a  labor  "adviser"  will  be 
appointed  to  "sell"  the  American  idea  of  trade  unions  to 
half  a  million  Greek  organized  workers  and  make  Greek 
unions  "so  democratic"  that  they  will  tolerate  neither  Com- 
munist nor  Fascist  leadership.  How  much  difficulty  will 
the  labor  "advLer"  have  in  explaining  the  "American  idea" 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill? 

Willard  Shelton  in  The  New  Republic. 

RUSSIA  WOULD  HAVE  MOST  PEOPLE  ON  HER 
SIDE  IN  WAR,  SAYS  TAYLOR 

BOISE,  Idaho,  Oct.  7.— Sen.  Glen  H.  Taylor,  (D.-Ida.) 
said  today  that  in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  Russh 
probably  "would  have  most  of  the  people  of  the  world  on 
her  side." 

Taylor,  who  made  his  first  speaking  appearance  in  Idaho 
in  nearly  a  year  last  night  said  America's  foreign  policy 
"has  lost  us  every  friend  we  have  in  the  world  among 
the  comrrion  people.'' 

"There  is  doubt  in  my  mind,"  he  said  "that  we  could 
even   win  a  war  against  Russia." 

Taylor   said   he   planned   to   make   five   more   speeches   to 
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tell  the  people  of  Idaho  that  the  nation  has  been  "whipped 
into  a  war  frenzy." 

He  said  the  foreign  policy  should  be  changed  so  that 
"we  furnish  the  people  of  Europe  with  more  food  and  less 
guns." 

He  charged  the  United  States  had  thrown  up  frontiers 
in  Greece,  Germany  and  Japan.  He  added  those  frontiers 
were  "closer  to  Russia  than  their  iron  curtain  is  to  us." 

Taylor  said  the  Soviet  was  "justified  in  her  suspicion 
of  us." 

His  list  of  "enemies"  of  the  United  States  included: 

The  Philippines — because  "we  gave  them  a  phoney  in- 
dependence;" China — "Where  we  are  hated  by  the  Com- 
munists and  Nationalists  alike;"  Japan — "Where  we  failed 
to  break  the  power  of  the  big  families;"  Indo-China — 
"Where  the  French  are  using  lend-lease  arms  against  the 
natives;"  Indonesia — Where  the  Dutch  "are  enslaving  the 
people  again;''  Greece — Where  "we  gave  more  guns  than 
bread,  and  interfered;"  Germany — Where  a  policy  of  build- 
ing up  that  nation  "is  causing  bitter  reaction  among  peo- 
ples overrun  by  Hitler's  hordes;"  and  Britain — Where  we 
are  now  known  as  "Uncle  Shylock." 

— The   Bellingham  Herald. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

CINCINNATI— Maybe  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  hasn't 
noticed,  but  the  people  in  his  home  state  ARE  eating  less. 
In  fact,  high  prices  are  forcing  some  'of  them  onto  starva- 
tion diets.  Authority  for  that  is  Ruth  Roth,  a  Public 
Health  Federation  nutritionist,  who  said  food  costs  are  so 
serious  here  that  "a  •  lot  of  people  simply  aren't  getting 
enough  to  eat  and  there  is  nothing  the  home  economist 
can  do  for  them." 

NEW  YORK — Industry's  profits  in  the  first  half  of 
1947  doubled  those  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  and  were 
16  percent  higher  than  the  previous  all-time  record  in  the 
second  six  months  of  1946,  a  National  City  Bank  survey 
of  profits  revealed. 

— The  International  Teamster. 

DRAFT  HORSES  ABSENT  FROM  STOCK 
SHOW 

PORTLAND.  Ore.,  Oct.  9. — A  vanishing  type,  the  mag- 
nificent draft  horse,  is  missing  from  the  Pacific  Interna- 
tional  Livestock  Exposition  here. 

Once  a  feature  wherever  horsemen  gathered,  the  spot 
these  bulky  beasts  once  held  has  been  taken  over  by  Ten- 
nessee Walkers  and  other  nonworking  breeds. 

Not  a  single  Clydesdale,  Percheron  or  other  heavy  breed 
has  been  entered  in  the  1947  show.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons, horsemen  say.  One  is  that  beer  trucks,  coal  wagons, 
plows  and  similar  heavy  equipment  are  hauled  mechanic- 
ally.    Horses  once  did  the  job. — Seattle  Times. 

FIRE,  CASUALTY  RATES  EXPECTED 
TO  GO  UP 

HARTFORD,  Conn.,  Aug.  22. — Higher  insurance  rates 
resulting  from  record-breaking  losses  in  fire  and  casualty 
lines  were  predicted  yesterday  by  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner W.   Fllery  Allyn. 

In  his  annual  report,  the  insurance  commissioner  de- 
clared: "Fire  losses  country-wide  continue  to  rise  to  un- 
precedented figures." — Seattle  Times. 
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DEBTS  SOAR 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  19.— A  m  er  ica  n  families  are 
warned  that  they  are  rushing  headlong  into  debt  at  a  pace 
unparalleled. 

Ji  A  study  published  by  the  Institute  of  1  ife  Insurance 
reveals  that  the  American  people  have  run  up  their  per- 
sonal debts  to  a  total  of  $45,000,000,000— a  new  all-time 
high  that  tODS  by  nearly  $5,000,000,000  the  peak  figure 
reached  just  before  the  financial  collapse  of  1929. 

More  significant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  $1 1,000  000,000 
of  this  debt  has  been  incurred  during  the  last  18  months — 
an  increase  'of  almost  one-third  above  the  total  which  pre- 
vailed on  January   1  of  last  year. 

The  report  further  cited  studies  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  showing  that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  lived  beyond  their  incomes  laU  year, 
either  by  drawing  on  savings  they  had  accumlated  previ- 
ously, or  by  borrowing. 

— By  Phelps  Adams  in  "Seattle  Times." 

HUNGRY  EUROPE  GETS  DELICACIES 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  8.— One  of  the  last  transactions 
approved  by  the  United  Nations  relief  and  rehabilitation 
administration  before  its  legal  termination  last  June  30  was 
the  purchase  of  14,049,379  pounds  of  boned  turkey  and 
chicken  for   Europe's  hungry. 

UN'RRA  on  June  25  turned  over  a  check  for  $35,259  635 
to  the  war  assets  administration  for  the  canned  delicacies 
and  other  food  declared  as  surplus,  including  19,542,487 
pounds  of  bacon. 

More  than  16,500,000  pounds  of  candy;  35,000,000 pounds 
of  canned  meats,  in  addition  to  the  turkey,  chicken  and  ba- 
con; 3,300,000  pounds  of  fig  and  plum  padding;  12,000,000 
pounds  of  marmalade  and  jam;  and  3,500,000  pounds  of 
cookies  were  purchased  in  the  same  transaction. 

— Spokane   Review   (Spokane    Wash.) 

"MIDDLE  MEN"  COSTS 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  10.— The  possibility  of  cutting 
housing  costs  by  trimming  profits  of  some  building-mate- 
rials dealers  was  raised  today  as  a  House-Senate  commit- 
tee opened  an  investigation  into  the  housing  shortage. 

SenH'or  McCarthy,  Republican,  Wisconsin,  brought  up 
the  idea.  He  said  he  was  not  proposing  such  a  measure 
but   that  it  might  be  a  "last  resort.'' 

Frank  Creedon,  housing  expediter,  said  high  prices  are 
cutting  down  on  the  number  of  new  homes  being  con- 
structed. 

McCarthy  told  his  committee  colleagues  he  has  been 
informed  that  some  large  builders,  who  buy  materials  di- 
rectly from  lumber  mills,  are  forced  to  pay  profits  to  lum- 
ber wholesalers  and  retailers  even  though  these  "middle 
men"  never  see  the  lumber. — Associated   Press. 

FEEBLE-MINDED   BIRTHS   MAY  DOUBLE 
IN  U.  S. 

WASHINGTON.  June  29.— (I.N.S.)— T  h  e  population 
reference  bureau  forecast  yesterday  that  with  the  under- 
privileged third  of  the  nation  accounting  for  two-thirds  of 
the  national  birth  rate  the  number  of  feeble-minded  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  would  nearly  double  in  50  years. 

The  bureau  made  this  prediction  in  its  monthly  popula- 
tion bulletin  on  the  basis  of  four  tests — psychological,  edu- 
cational occupatiDiial  and  economic.  The  publication  stated 
gloomily; 

"Regardless  of  which  test  we  study,  we  may  reach  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  lowest  third  of  our  people  in 
each  one  of  these  four  categories  have  about  twice  as  large 
families  as  the  highest  third. 

"This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with  t  h  e  statement 
made  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Falk  of  the  social  security  board  .  .  .  . 
'two-thirds  of  the  children  of  this  nation — its  future  citi- 
zens— are  growing  up  in  the  least  fortunate  third  of  our 
families.'  " — Seattle   Post- Intelligencer. 


STATEMENT    OF    T  H  E    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED   BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933. 
OF  THE   NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  published 
.Monthly  at  Seattle,  Washington,  for  October  1,  1947. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON1) 
(  OUNTY  OF  KING  )  ss' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Lucy  L.  Barnes,  who, 
h  iving  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  she  is  the  Editor  of  The  Northwest  Technocrat  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and 
beiief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
taii  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal 
I  w  s  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
io-v\  it : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi- 
tor, managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 

Publisher,  Section  3,  R.D.   12247,   Technocracy   Inc.;   Edi- 
tor, 1  ucy  L.  Barnes;   Business  Manager,  Lewis  E.  Frazeur; 
11   with  addresses  at  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
n  in.-  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Section  3.  R.D.  12247,  (813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  1.  Wash.) 
which  is  a  unit  of  Technocracy  Inc..  Continental  Headquar- 
ters, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  a  non-profit 
membership,  educational  research  organization,  with  no  stock 
o-  stockholders.  The  officers  of  Section  3  are,  Charles  A. 
Gercld,  Director;  Evis  Joberg,  Chief-of-Staff ;  Amy  Pe- 
ra/zo  Sec;  John  Oberg,  Treas.:  all  with  addresses  at  813 
Pine  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
bidders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap- 
pears upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  Contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  campany  as 
trustees,  held  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person  association  or  corpora- 
tion has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bond-;,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

LUCY   L.   BARNES. 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  Oc- 
tober,  V>47. 

(Seal)  Ri M.I'll    M.  BLAIR. 


(My  commission  expires  March  8,  1951.) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  anv  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party:  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
i  terested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  nnd  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  i;  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in   any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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OPERA TION 

WE N  A  T  CHEE 


With  Operation  Wenatchee  completed,  Tech- 
nocrats of  the  northwestern  area  can  now  score 
one  more  point  in  their  program  of  expansion. 
The  motorcade  of  scores  of  Technocracy  Gray 
Cars  and  an  official  Gray  Plane  carried  out  the 
two  day  operation,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 4th  and  5th.  The  plane  and  the  big  car  with 
the  bumper-to-bumper  sign  covered  the  Wenat- 
chee area  with  advance  publicity  for  two  days  be- 
fore the  motorcade  arrived,  and  on  Saturday  aft- 


A  roadside  conference  on  the  outskirts  of  Wenatchee.  Above — All  cars 
receive  a  final  dusting  off  before  entering  the  city.  It  is  part  of  a  Tech- 
nocrat's obligation  to  keep  his  Gray  Car  in  good  condition  and  attractive 
in  appearance  at  all  times. — Photos  by  Carlson. 


ernoon  the  town  was  'taken  over  by  the  Techno- 
crats in  a  bit"  way.' 

Sunday  afternoon  a  most  successful  lecture  by 
Evis  Joberg  of  Seattle  held  the  close  attention  of 
the  large  audience,  most  of  whom  had  never  be- 
fore heard  a  Technocracy  lecture.  As  the  hall 
filled  up  the  members  were  glad  to  yield  their 
seats  and  retire  to  another  room  where  a  loud 
speaker  had  been  rigged  up  by  our  own  sound 
man. 

Technocracy's  motorcades  are  a  most  effective 
means  of  symbolization,  and  they  continue  to 
grow  larger  as  more  and  more  cars  are  painted 
by  the  membership.  Members  who  do  not  own 
cars  are  always  glad  to  go  along  as  passengers 
and  share  the  expense  with  the  drivers.  Thus  they 
have  many  pleasant  trips  and  outings  as  they,  too, 
symbolize  for  Technocracy. — Techphoto  by  Carl- 
sen. 
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A  Higher  Plane 


WE  CANNOT  look  to  any  system  in  vogue  today  to  lead  Amer- 
ica into  a  new  era.    While  the  politically-minded  reactionaries, 
conservatives,  and  liberals  argue  as  to  whether  we  shall  dodge 
our  social  problems  by  turning  'right'  or  by  turning  'left,'  the  momen- 
tum of  events  is  compelling  us  to  go  only  upward  or  downward. 

Political  philosophy  and  political  parties  are  not  concerned  with  a 
new  method  of  physical  operation.  Their  only  concern  is  WHO  shall 
operate  the  social  system  under  the  same  old  conditions;  they  do  not 
specify  HOW  it  shall  be  operated.  Technocracy  differs  from  all  po- 
litical concepts  in  that  it  specifies  the  mechanics  of  area  operation, 
and  it  is  not  concerned  about  who  shall  direct  that  operation,  so  long 
as  those  who  do  the  job  are  functionally  qualified  for  it. 

Technocracy  alone  is  preparing  to  lead  us  upward  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization.  Everyone  else  seems  to  be  waiting  for  events 
to  take  their  course — to  plunge  us  into  chaos.  A  few  of  our  leading 
thinkers  can  make  a  relatively  clear  analysis  of  our  present  predica- 
ment, and  point  out  in  a  general  way  what  is  needed,  but  they  are 
conspicuously  lacking  in  any  clear-cut  and  practical  plan  of  social 
synthesis. 

— From  America  Must  Show  the  Way. 
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Editorial 

'SOLD-- AMERICAN!' 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  a  copy  of  John  Bull,  a  weekly- 
magazine  published  in  London,  England.  The  following  eai- 
torial  appears  in  this  issue,  dated  March  29,  1847: 

FOOD  OR  PLEASURE? 

'THE  AMERICAN  LOAN  is  being  bitten  into  faster  than  antici- 
pated. This  is  not  Mr.  Dalton's  fault,  nor  that  of  the  buying  experts 
who  are  spending  it.  .  .  . 

'Every  man  and  woman  should  krow  the  details  of  our  civilian 
buying  in  America  during  the  last  half  of  1946. 

'Of  the  total  bill  of  £124,000,000,  almost  one-third,  thirty-two  per- 
cent to  be  exact,  was  for  tobacco.     Food  took  only  twenty-four  per- 
cent.    Oil  used  up  twelve  percent;  films  seven  percent.  .  .  . 
'If  we  continue  to  smoke  on  the 


present  scale  nearly  all  our  to- 
bacco must  come  from  Amer- 
ica. .  .  . 

'Millions  every  week  pack  the 
cinemas  to  see  Hollywood  films. 
British  film  production  goes 
a  he  ad,  but  there  is  still  a 
£17,500,000  annual  gap  to  fill.  . . . 
It  we  do  not  export  enough  to  pay 
for  a  much  larger  slice  of  our 
American  purchases  we  shall 
have  to  cut  down  on  our  tobacco 
and  Hollywood  films — to  buy 
food.' 

Even  though  embargoes  have 
followed  since  the  obove  was 
written,  one  could  hardly  ask 
more  positive  proof  that  our  for- 
eign policy  is  determined  by  and 
in  the  interest  of  our  big  business 
concerns,  among  which  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  and  Hollywood 
films  rank  with  the  highest. 

The  almost  maudlin  sentimen- 
tality that  wcs  fed  to  us  all  of  a 
cudden  lately  through  the  various 
propaganda  channels  was  so  ob- 
viously phoney  that  the  average 
person  became  not  only  skep- 
tical but  scornful,  knowing  well 
that  we,  too,  have  our  own  large 
guota  of  underfed  people. 

There  have  always  been  hun- 
gry hordes  in  some  part  of  the 
world,  including  our  own  slums, 
and  yes,  even  on  our  own  farms 
in  some  of  the  poorer  farming 
districts,   yet  until  business  inter- 


ests are  involved  in  a  big  way 
the  hungrv  are  ignored.  But  let 
a  threatening  surplus  appear  on 
the  horizon  and  watch  the  poli- 
ticians and  businessmen  go  into 
a  huddle  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
ward  it  off!  Are  they  concerned 
about  getting  the  bumper  crops 
into  the  hands  of  the  hungry,  here 
cr  elsewhere?  No;  their  efforts 
ere  all  directed  into  limiting  next 
year's  planting  and,  if  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  it,  destroying  that 
part  of  this  year's  crops  that  can- 
not be  sold  at  a  high  price.  And 
right  now  to  uphold  prices,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
buying  up  that  part  of  our  tobac- 
co crop  which  cannot  now  be  ey- 
aorted  because  of  the  British  em- 
bargo. 

Present  concern  of  the  govern- 
ment is  how  to  support  farm 
prices  after  wartime  agricultural 
price-support  law  expires  at  the 
end  of  next  year  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  down  the  vast  com- 
modity surpluses  that  have 
swamped  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
Clinton  Anderson  would  lower  the 
parity  level  at  which  the  govern- 
ment would  buy  up  crops,  to  60  or 
75  percent,  and  he  has  even  pro- 
posed reviving  such  New  Deal 
measures  as  the  food-stamD  plan 
and  the  free  school  lunches. 

Edward  O'Neal,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fede- 


ration, objects  to  both  proposals, 
preferring  to  keep  farm  prices  up 
by  planned  scarcity,  according  to 
Time   for   Oct.   20.     O'Neal   says 
the   federation  is  'profoundly  op- 
posed to  feeding  surplus  food  to 
low-income    groups'    except   as   a 
'desperate  measure.'    We  person- 
ally  know   of   fornixes  of    school 
children  who  have  had  to  stop 
buying    their    lunches    at    school 
because   they   can   no   longer  af- 
ford it,  even  though  both  parents 
are  employed.     To  ask  such  chil- 
dren to  skimp  on  fcod  in  order  to 
supply  a  foreign  nation  would  be 
bad  enough  in  any  case.     When 
the  whole  affair  is  but  propagan- 
da for   power   politics,    it   is   con- 
temptible.    A  'letter  to  the  editor' 
which   appeared   recently   in    a 
local  paper  put  it  very  strongly 
thus:      'When  I   read   the   head- 
lines,   "Millions    Hungry    in 
Europe,"   it   recalls   other   head- 
lines, "Millions  of  Bushels  of  Po- 
tatoes Destroyed  by  Government 
Agency."     Any  public  servant 
who    orders    even    one    ounce    of 
food  destroyed  whPe  cne  hungry 
person  exists  anywhere  is  a  crim- 
inal and  should  be  treated  as 
such.' 

In  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  em- 
ployment in  this  country,  average 
family  incomes  are  so  inade- 
guate,  in  view  of  the  high  prices, 
that  all  of  our  states  are  carrying 
tremendous  relief  lore's.  Deplor- 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 

U.   S.   TO   BUY   TOBACCO   TO 
HOLD   UP  PRICE 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  28.— (UP)  — 
The  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced today  that  it  is  moving  into 
the  tobacco  market  "immediately"  to 
buy  tobacco  and  protect  growers 
"against  unstable  market  conditions" 
resulting  from  the  British  withdrawal 
from  the  ructions. 

Under  rV  rrogram  tobacco  buyers 
'"  ill  be  authorized  to  rrake  purchase 
of  flue-cured  tobneco  for  the  Cor- 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  They  will 
be  allowed  t~  buy  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco the  British  normally  would  hav- 
bought  if  they  had  stayed  in  the  imr- 
ket. 

Gr*at  Britain  normally  is  a  heavy 
buyer  of  U.  S    flue-cured  tobacco. 

—Seattle  Times. 
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HIGH  RESOLVES  FOR  A  REBUILDING  OF  A  DEMOCRATIC  GERMANY 
COMPROMISE  WITH  BUSINESS. 
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"E  WILL  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
last  war!'  the  world  was  told  by  the 
allies  almost  immediately  after  the  Ger- 
man collapse  of  the  latest  war.  For  twenty-five 
years,  at  least,  Germany  would  be  so  closely  in- 
spected that  her  emergence  again  as  a  world 
power  would  be  impossible. 

The  proposal  of  Henry  Morgenthau  to  reduce 
the  defeated  nation  to  an  agricultural  economy 
received  serious  consideration.  Economists,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  under  such  a  plan  the  Ger- 
mans would  starve,  because  of  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient arable  land.  The  wise  men  reconsidered 
and  decided  that  light  industry  would  be  consid- 
ered. Heavy  industry,  which  could  be  turned 
readily  to  the  manufacture  of  war  materiel,  was 
ruled  out.  Chemical  manufacture  was  frowned 
upon  to  the  extent  that  the  productioin  of  fertil- 
izer, so  drastically  necessary  to  farm  production, 
was  forbidden. 

It  was  also  decided  that,  while  Germany  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  centralization  of 
government  and  of  economic  control  was  to  be 
avoided.  A  federation  of  states,  loosely  tied  to- 
gether by  a  weak  central  authority,  was  planned. 

In  science,  definite  laws  must  be  observed  if 
a  prescribed  result  is  to  follow.  In  this  one  par- 
ticular— perhaps  the  only  one — the  Price  System 
is  strangely  similar,  though  somewhat  in  reverse. 
No  matter  what  idealistic  plans  are  designed,  the 
laws  of  the  Price  System  will  evolve. 

One  of  these  laws  reguires  the  control  of  the 
economy  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trained  busi- 


ness man  to  the  end  that  profit  may  be  guaran- 
teed. 

Despite  the  Nuremberg  war  guilt  trials  that  are 
publicized  as  a  determined  effort  to  wipe  out  all 
those  in  Germany  who  were  responsible  for  the 
war,  the  same  men  who  controlled  Germany  are 
coming  back  into  power.  At  least  this  is  the  con- 
tention of  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  scene  in  a 
position  that  gave  him  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  learn  the  facts:  James  Stanley  Martin,  retired 
chief  of  the  Decartelization  Branch  of  Military 
Government  and  U.  S.  Control  officer  for  the  I.  G. 
Farben  combine,  stationed  in  Berlin. 

ABOUT  FACE! 

Writing  in  the  New  Republic  magazine  of  Oct. 
,  Mr.  Martin  says: 

What  has  happened  is  that  within  a  pe- 
riod ot  two  years  U.  S.  policies  for  the  treat- 
ment  of   Germany   have   changed   their 
course  by  180  degrees.     Now  in  all  impor- 
tant respects  they  coincide  with  what  the 
German    financiers,    industrialists    and 
politico-militarists   have   wanted   us   to   do 
ever  since  they  surrendered. 
The  author  points  out  the  German  plan  for  re- 
storing  the  German  economy:      1.   restore  Ger- 
many along  its  prewar  lines,  with  emphasis  on 
heavy  industry;   2.   organize   sympathy  for  Ger- 
many and  divide  the  occupying  forces;  3.  retain 
Nazis  and  other  former  leaders  in  key  positions 
in  an  economy  that  was  to  remain  centralized. 

The  author  says  that  while  in  1945  it  was  possi- 
ble to  refer  to  it  as  German  propaganda,  in  1947, 
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some  ingenuity  is  needed  to  distinguish  it  from  of- 
ficial U.  S.  policy  toward  Germany.  Mr.  Martin 
names  a  number  of  Germans  now  in  high  positions 
with  British  and  American  authorities,  who  were 
industrialists  and  bankers  in  prewar  Germany  and 
who  were  directly  connected  with  the  rise  of  Nazi- 
ism. 

That  the  dividing  of  the  conquerors  has  been  ac- 
complished needs  no  elaboration.  The  change  of 
policy  toward  heavy  industry  by  the  British  and 
Americans  has  been  tactfully  explained  by  the 
newspapers.  Former  President  Hoover  aided  this 
process  by  his  report  advocating  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  heavy  industry  so  that  Germans  could  ex- 
port and  thus  establish  means  to  buy  necessary 
imports. 

The  name  I.  G.  Farben  and  'cartel'  are  synonym- 
ous. That  the  destruction  of  Germany  did  not  de- 
stroy the  cartel  is  indicated  by  disclosures  of  Mr. 
Martin.  He  fired  a  manager  installed  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities  for  quietly  meeting  with  the  ousted 
Farben  management — only  to  find  him  turning  up 
in  a  private  capacity  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical 
Association  where  he  was  accorded  the  same  re- 
spect as  before. 

Showing  that  the  reestablishing  of  the  same  type 
of  men  in  the  new  German  government  is  no  acci- 
dent Mr.  Martin  says: 

Yet  we  are  hearing  more  and  more  in 
American  circles  about  the  allegedly  seri- 
ous inroads  on  German  management  made 
by  the  removal  oi  Nazis,  and  of  the  need  of 
the  old,  experienced  leadership. 

The  writer  further  states  that  a  group  of  14  'lead- 
ing' American  business  men,  sent  to  Germany  by 
the  War  Department,  denounced  the  American  de- 
nazification policy,  stating  that  we  could  not  get 
German  economy  going  unless  we  used  the  first 
teams  of  management,  who  were  either  being  de- 
nazified or  awaiting  trial. 

Mr.  Martin  charges  that  the  International  Steel 
Cartel,  which  maintained  a  shadow  existence  during 
the  war  and  acted  as  an  intelligence  agenc/  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  has  resumed  discreet  but 
active  operations.  Various  subgroups  of  the  cartel 
have  been  meeting  since  at  least  Oct.  1246,  and 
have  started  working  on  new  private  agreements 
and  quotas  to  govern  the  international  trade  in 
steel  products. 

Mr.  Martin  thinks  all  yet  may  be  well  if  we  will 
adopt  the  right  plan  and  stick  to  it.     This,  of  course, 


is  wishful  thinking.  The  day  for  such  plans  is  long 
since  past.  The  propaganda  of  big  business  has 
taken  over  in  the  chaos  of  international  events  and 
is  directing  a  course  that  will  be  followed. 

Russia  has  been  built  up  into  a  bogey  man  of 
the  right  proportions.  To,  in  any  manner,  resist  the 
progress  of  the  international  cartels  that  are  deter- 
mined to  add  German  industry  to  their  operations 
is  n:w  'un-American'  and  subjects  the  rash  resister 
to  the  imputation  that  he  is  a  red  and  a  traitor. 

Recently  this  writer  had  occasion  to  discuss 
events  in  Europe  and  suggested  that  the  American 
policy  was  not  wholly  wise.  He  was  confronted 
with  the  query:  'Are  you  siding  with  Russia  against 
the  United  States?' 

THUS  MINDS  ARE  STOPPED 

Thus  minds  are  stopped.  It  is  un-American  to 
think,  except  along  the  prescribed  pattern.  Thus 
we  have  the  strange  anomoly  that  in  a  nation  that 
only  recently  ended  a  war  presumably  against 
fc  seism,  those  who  oppose  the  fascist  trend  are  de- 
nounced as  un-American. 

Technocrats  ere  not  surprised  by  this  develop- 
ment. They  have  read  The  Sell-Out  of  the  Ages,' 
by  Howard  Scott,  and  they  understand  the  laws  of 
the  Price  System.  Business  comes  first.  Without 
r  refit  the  system  cannot  operate.  From  this  prem- 
ice  it  is  logical  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  if  any 
action  is  profitable,  it  has  the  smiling  indulgence 
of  church  and  state.  The  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
welfare  of  the  world,  must  not  be  considered. 

In  the  United  States  today  reams  of  propaganda 
are  being  circulated  by  press,  radio  and  other 
means  of  communication,  impressing  upon  the 
American  people  the  dire  straits  of  Europeans. 
America  must  feed  the  world — with  wheat  at  $3  a 
bushel.  Not  only  musi  we  feed  the  world  but  we 
must  pay  a  price  for  the  food  that  will  increase  the 
number  of  millionaires  and  undernourished  chil- 
dren in  our  own  land. 

But  this  is  inflation  and  is  the  functioning  of  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  com- 
modities become  scarce,  prices  go  up.  It  is  inevi- 
table.    It  is  unalterable. 

Cartels  are  good  business.  It  is  the  naive  who 
took  the  Justice  Department  prosecution  of  the  car- 
tels seriously.  Nothing  much  came  of  the  prosecu- 
tions in  any  event.  If  there  had  been  no  war  there 
would  have  been  no  cartel  prosecution.  Cartels 
are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  business  and  are  becom- 
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ing  more  important  in  America  than  ever  before. 

England  must  export  to  live.  Canada  must  ex- 
port or  die  and,  while  the  fact  has  not  been  widely 
publicized,  American  business  must  export  or  die. 
Limply  stated  there  is  not  enough  purchasing 
rower  to  keep  the  plants  of  these  countries  operat- 
ing within  their  own  confines. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  is  particularly 
desperate.  As  of  today  it  has  vastly  the  largest 
production  plant  in  the  world.  In  addition  28  bil- 
lion dollars  has  been  spent  in  the  past  two  years 
in  modernization.  This  means  that  the  production 
per  man-hour  has  greatly  increased.  That  means, 
to  keep  a  man  employed  more  gcods  must  be  sold. 
It  also  means  that  fewer  men  can  be  employed. 

With  sixty  million  men  and  women  employed, 
goods  are  building  up  in  storage.  Food  is  being 
destroyed;  not  because  there  is  not  demand — in 
the  term  of  need — but  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
money  to  buy.  With  the  greatest  production  in  our 
history,  the  cost  of  living  is  steadily  rising. 

The  democrats  blame  the  republican  Congress 
and  the  republicans  blame  the  democratic  admin- 
istration. The  fact  is  that  inflation  is  necessary  as 
an  offset  to  deflation.  Neither  party  dares  risk  an 
economic  crash  prior  to  the  election  of  next  fall. 
Yet  any  mecsure  to  end  inflation  inevitably  will  re- 
sult in  an  economic  crash. 

Should  the  government  end  the  European  aid 
program,  which  is  the  step  certain  to  end  inflation, 
factories  would  begin  to  close.  This  would  result 
in  unemployment  which  would  result  in  other  fac- 
tories closing,  and  the  pattern  of  economic  crash 
would  commence. 

Therefore  the  business  men  who  are  feverishly 
working  for  the  rebuilding  of  those  cartels  that  have 
been  partly  destroyed  are  not  to  be  blamed.  They 
are  protecting  their  properties.  You  would  do  the 
same.  If  you  were  in  big  business  and  fascism 
seemed  the  only  way  out,  you  would  be  a  fascist. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  the  United  States  is 
following  the  same  course  as  Hitler.  He  brought 
about  close  cooperation  between  big  business  men 
and  the  government.  The  United  States  is  follow- 
ing the  pattern.  Find  out  how  many  Wall  Street 
men  are  in  high  official  positions  in  Washington. 

Technocracy  Inc.  for  many  years  has  informed 
North  Americans  of  the  long  term  physical  trends 
that  shape  America's  destiny  and  has  repeatedly 
warned  that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  prevent 
the   continued   operation   of    our   physical    facilities 


when  the  Price  System  can  no  longer  operate  our 
highly  technological  mechanism.  North  America  is 
headed  for  social  change  and  with  intelligent  and 
concerted  action,  we  can  prepare  ourselves  and 
other  Americans  for  the  transition  from  the  artificial 
scarcity  of  the  Price  System  over  into  the  engi- 
neered abundance  of  a  scientific  administration  as 
proposed  by  Technocracy.  We  North  Americans 
will  have  to  face  and  solve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  own  Continent  before  we  at- 
tempt to  solve  those  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Join  Technocracy  and  study  the  physical  trends 
which  determine  world  events.  Find  out  how  you 
as  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  Continental  area  on  the 
globe  can  help  to  guarantee  peace,  security  and 
abundance  to  every  North  American. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 

'SOLD  ....  AMERICAN* 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
ably,  the  relief  granted  to  our  own  citizens  is  issued 
on  a  charity  basis  on  the  lowest  possible  subsist- 
ence level.  But  we  pay  high  taxes  in  order  to  meet 
demands  for  foreign  relief  with  no  strings  attached, 
and  the  rumors  that  our  food  goes  largely  into  for- 
eign black  markets  are  too  numerous  to  have  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

As  reported  by  an  AP  Staff  writer  today  (Oct.  28, 
Seattle  Times)  someone  who  'dees  his  job  in  such 
a  way  that  he  helps  some  government  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States'  is  defined  by  our  State 
Department  as  a  'security  risk.'  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  of  our  highest  elected  officials  that  they  look 
first  to  the  welfare  of  these  whose  interests  they 
are  sworn  to  protect?  Or  shall  ihey  be  permitted 
to  risk  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  oncoming  gen- 
eration by  robbing  them  of  food  in  order  to  finance 
big  dealings  in  tobacco,  food,  and  movies  for  any 
foreign  land  in  the  interest  of  big  business  and 
power  politics? 

There  is  only  one  possible  antidote  for  this  con- 
fusion. Technocracy  is  not  against  aid  to  foreign 
nations  in  distress.  It  is  against  the  continuing  in- 
terference of  price  and  politics.  When  these  inter- 
ferences are  removed,  and  our  own  citizens  have 
the  security  that  will  then  be  possible  for  all,  then 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  genuine  aid  to  other 
nations  in  distress.  Until  that  time  our  bungling 
political  and  diplomatic  efforts  can  only  serve  to 
delay  the  natural  process  of  social  change  in  other 
lands  as  well  as  our  own. 

Perhaps  'Sold — American!',  the  familiar  cry  of 
the  tobacco  auctioneer,  will  come  to  be  recognized 
as  the  slogan  most  typical  of  the  present  day  when 
America  is  being  literally  sold  out  by  the  free  en- 
terprisers. 

— The  Editor. 
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This  land  area  is  our  heritace.  It  is  our  home, 
the  land  of  our  future.  here  on  this  continent 
we  must  live  our  days;  here  our  children  will 
live  after  us  or  perish.  technocracy  sets 
forth  a  challenge  to  the   patriotic  citizens 

OF  THIS  CREAT  CONTINENT    TO  BE   THE   STATESMEN 
OF  A   NEW    ERA. 


North 

A  M  E  R  i  c  A  'S 

Dilemma 


Can  we  adjust  ourselves  to  the  social  change  demanded  by  our  high-energy 
civilization,  or  must  the  North  American  epic  end  in  {utility,  frustration  and 
disaster  as  the  demands  of  the  Power  Age  meet  with  the  resistance  of  our  so- 
cial inertia? 


NORTH  America's  dilemma  can  be  stated  very 
briefly.  It  is  not  lack  of  technically  trained 
personnel  with  the  'know-how'  to  do  the  job. 
It  is  not  lack  of  technological  installations,  nor  is  it 
lack, of  abundant  natural  resources,  in  spite  of  the 
profligate  manner  in  which  these  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  entrepreneurs  of  free  enterprise. 
North  America's  dilemma  is  the  Price  System  itself. 
Our  forefathers  brought  the  Price  System  with  them 
from  Europe,  a  product  of  natural  scarcity,  oriental 
mysticism,  and  the  dungheaps  of  medieval  Europe. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  odd  years  ago,  about 
three  hundred  fishing  vessels  of  British,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  origin  engaged  in  fishing  off 
the  east  coast  of  Canada.  Going  ashore  to  dry 
fish,  the  merchants  learned  from  the  trusting  na- 
tives t  h  e  prevalence  of  fur-bearing  animals.  At 
first  the  fur  trade  was  an  auxiliary  traffic,  but  it 
soon  developed  into  the  principal  trade  for  dec- 
ades, producing  colossal  monetary  profits,  causing 
conflicts  and  wars  and  great  and  continuous  sacri- 
fice of  human  lives. 

The  frontier  was  gradually  pushed  back;  settle- 
ments were  abandoned  for  the  more  lucrative  pur- 
suit of  furs.  Down  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  came 
the  pioneers,  up  the  Great  Lakes,  and  across  the 
grassy  plains;  up  the  Red  and  the  Saskatchewan 
and  down  the  Fraser  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  to 
meet  the  ships  that  came  around  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn.  Yes,  Canada,  'Where  pines  and  maples  grow, 
great  prairies  spread  and  lordly  rivers  flow,'  was 
'spanned  from  East  to  Western  sea.' 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  two  articles  by  the 
same  author.  The  second,  'The  Rhythm  of  North 
America,"  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


Farther  south,  in  1607  the  settlement  of  James- 
town, Virginia,  was  founded.  Five  years  later  to- 
bacco was  cultivated  and  in  1619  when  a  bevy  of 
young  maidens  was  brought  out  from  England  to 
become  wives  of  the  single  settlers,  120  pounds  of 
tobacco,  the  price  of  transportation,  was  what  the 
lads  had  to  pay  to  get  a  wife. 

In  December  1620  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.  The  Puritans,  who  failed  to  purify 
the  Church  of  England,  came  next  and  settled  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  setting  up  a  church  state.  Gradually 
settlements  spread  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

TREK  OF  THE  PIONEERS 

When  the  resources  close  at  hand  had  been  ex- 
ploited to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  the  colonists 
were  forced  by  failure  in  their  enterprise,  to  get 
away  from  their  creditors,  by  the  desire  for  larger 
profits,  or  even  by  the  desire  for  adventure,  to 
move  farther  and  farther  west  in  search  of  new 
frontiers.  Making  use  of  the  Hudson,  Connecticut, 
Potomac,  Susguehanna,  Pedee,  James,  and  Savan- 
nah Rivers,  they  moved  westward,  beyond  the  Al- 
leghenies  and  the  Appalachians.  Through  the  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  down  the  Shenandoah  valley 
streamed  the  settlers  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard — 
down  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas;  up  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  ever  westward!  Clin- 
ton's D  i  t  c  h —  the  Erie  Canal  —  was  built.  The 
Notches,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trails  saw 
the  covered  wagons  and  the  lumbering  ox-trains. 
'Hi,  O!  Away  we  go,  floating  down  the  river  on 
the  Ohio!'  became  the  popular  song  of  the  early 
eighteen  hundreds. 
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One  hundred  years  ago  many  caravans  started 
out  from  Independence,  Mo.,  on  the  Oregon  Trail; 
across  the  Plains,  through  the  South  Pass,  up  the 
Snake  River,  through  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
Umatilla  Range,  and  down  to  the  Columbia  River 
end  the  Willamette  Valley.  Not  one  day,  nor  a 
month,  but  more  than  three  hundred  years  elapsed 
after  the  Pilgrims'  landing  before  the  Continent  was 
spanned  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Observing  this  period  in  retrospect,  one  may  dis- 
cern the  approach  of  the  Power  Age — the  more  ex- 
tended application  of  steam  to  water  and  land 
transportation  and  the  emerging  of  electricity  from 
the  preliminary  stage  of  laboratory  research. 

The  year  1782  saw  Watt's  invention  of  the 
double-action  piston  engine.  In  1787  James  Ram- 
sey ran  a  steamboat  on  the  Potomac.  Six  years  la- 
ter Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  which 
would  clean  1,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  the  time  it  took 
a  slave  to  clean  five — a  forerunner  of  technological 
advances  that  were  to  spell  the  doom  of  the  agra- 
rian south.  Farm  machinery  began  with  McCor- 
mick's  reaper  in  1832. 

Robert  Fulton's  steamboat  made  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  Albany  in  1807.  Railroad  transportation 
began  in  the  early  1800's  and  in  1844  Samuel  Morse 
ticked  off  the  first  telegraph  message.  Elias  Howe's 
sewing  machine  closed  the  gap  in  the  technological 
development  of  the  textile  industry  in  1845.  Deere 
and  Oliver  produced  the  plows  that  broke  the 
Plains,  and  Kelley  and  Bessemer  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  modern  steel  and  other  metallurgical 
industries  with  their  joint  discovery  of  the  process 
of  converting  pig  iron  directly  into  steel. 

FORTUNES  TO  BE  MADE! 

With  the  acute  unemployment  problem  that  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War  many  followed  Horace  Gree- 
ley's advice  to  'Go  west,  young  man,  go  west.'  The 
increasing  population  brought  an  increased  de- 
mand for  food  and  farm  products.  Hand-tool  meth- 
ods were  discarded  one  by  one  as  technology  kept 
pace  with  the  westward  trek  of  the  pioneers.  There 
were  fortunes  to  be  made,  and  the  guicker  the  bet- 
ter. The  Founding  Fathers,  who  could  not  conceive 
anything  beyond  an  agrarian  aristocracy,  re- 
vamped the  ancient  Roman  'Law  of  Nature'  and 
wrote,  All  men  are  created  free  and  egual  and  en- 
dowed with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,' — 
and   the   majority   of   North   Americans   have   been 
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pursuing  it  ever  since  and  haven't  caught  up  with 
it  yet. 

With  vast  natural  resources  to  be  exploited,  new 
industries  were  developed.  Where  the  native  In- 
dian hunted,  and  grew  maize  and  pumpkins, 
coal,  iron,  and  steel  industries  were  developed. 
Partnerships  were  formed,  ownership  of  resources 
was  pooled,  and  debt  certificates  were  accumu- 
lated at  a  faster  rate.  The  partnerships  developed 
into  joint  stock  companies  issuing  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  these  in  turn  merged  into  corporations  with 
large  holdings,  and  THE  DEBT  MERCHANTS  PROS- 
PERED. 

Candles  and  coal-oil  lights  gave  way  to  millions 
of  electric  lights;  streamlined  trains  took  their  place 
on  the  railroads;  the  windjammer  yielded  to  the 
oil-burning  steamship;  the  pony  express  passed  out 
before  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  radio. 
The  sickle  and  the  scythe  became  obsolete  with  the 
advent  of  the  binder  and  the  combine. 

Thousands  of  other  changes  took  place  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  means  whereby  we  live.  Technology 
was  pointing  the  way  and  the  tempo  was  increas- 
ing as  the  rhythm  of  North  America  grew  stronger 
and  more  complex.  But  our  social  institutions  lay 
asleep  on  the  bed  of  Cleopatra. 

'BY  GUESS  AND  BY  GOSH' 

'By  guess  and  by  gosh'  was  the  popular  way  of 
doing  things,  as  the  mistakes  of  today  were  buried 
in  the  expansion  of  tomorrow.  Some  of  these  but 
accelerated  technological  change.  Improved  com- 
munication, more  powerful  locomotives,  and  im- 
proved farm  machinery  displaced  rural  population, 
forcing  it  into  industrial  centers;  the  wagon  and  the 
buggy  made  way  for  the  truck  and  the  auto;  elec- 
tric power  brought  mass  production;  machine  tools 
multiplied  output  per  time  unit;  chemical  engineer- 
ing compounded  thousands  of  combinations  of  mat- 
ter for  the  abundance  of  useful  things  for  man's 
consumption.  With  these  and  many  other  ad- 
vances, science  and  technology  brought  into  exist- 
ence a  new  and  hitherto  undreamed  of  civilization 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 

More  and  more  devastating  panics  and  depres- 
sions occurred  at  more  freguent  intervals  as  the 
Price  System  demonstrated  its  inability  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  technological  changes. 
Whole  industries  were  wiped  out  and  thou- 
sands were  thrown  into  either  temporary  un- 
employment   or    permanent    disemployment.      Five 


hundred  million  people  were  involved  and  65  mil- 
lion engulfed  in  the  maelstrom  of  death  and  de- 
struction as  foreign  trade  'bottlenecked'  into  World 
War  I. 

The  peak  of  employment  in  agriculture  was 
reached  in  1910;  in  mining  industries  in  1920;  in 
pig-iron  production  in  1919  and  in  automobile  man- 
ufacturing in  1923,  while  in  industry  as  a  whole  it 
was  reached  in  1920.  The  death  rate  of  old  jobs 
began  to  exceed  the  birth  rate  of  new  ones,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  reduction  in  total  man-hours 
employed  and  reduction  of  purchasing  power.  To 
offset  this  we  indulged  in  huge  foreign  loans,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  surplus  goods.  Installment  selling 
abroad,  plus  a  further  increase  in  production  was 
achieved  through  installment  selling  at  home,  re- 
sulting in  nine  billion  dollars  of  new  debt  in  the 
U.  S.  from  1924  to  1929. 

SCOTT  PREDICTS  1929  CRASH 

'The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  kilowatt- 
hours  resulting  in  increased  productive  power  and 
diminishing  man-hours  will  compel  an  industrial 
and  financial  crisis  by  1930,'  said  Howard  Scott,  Di- 
rector of  the  Technical  Alliance,  in  1921.  But  how 
many  heard,  or  cared?  They  were  joyfully  riding 
the  bandwagon. 

In  1933  the  situation  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  become  critical;  so  had  the  internal 
affairs  of  Europe.  In  August,  1932,  Technocracy 
was  presented  to  an  ailing  world  by  the  great  free 
press  of  the  nation,  which  by  late  fall  had  'bally- 
hooed'  it  into  the  greatest  world-wide  break  outside 
of  World  War  I  and  the  Lindbergh  flight  to  Paris. 
Repercussions  were  felt  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
1933  the  closing  of  the  banks  was  witnessed  and 
the  inauguration  of  Roosevelt  and  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Deal  here,  and  also  the  beginning  of  fas- 
cism in  Germany.  Technocracy  warned,  'The  props 
on  the  national  and  international  stage  were  being 
shifted  rapidly  to  create  the  supporting  scenery  of 
the  international  drama  which  will  eventually 
reach  the  finale  of  world  catastrophe.' 

A  flood  of  legislative  enactments  were  poured 
out,  combined  with  a  deluge  of  national  directives. 
Labor  was  won  over  with  the  40-hour  week,  mini- 
mum wage,  collective  bargaining,  and  union  labor- 
employer  rulings.  The  farmers  were  swung  over 
by  various  devices,  including  export  subsidies.  Fi- 
nancial investors  were  safeguarded  by  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  and  the  great  American  investor  was 


protected  from  loss  by  his  government  up  to  $5,000 
for  each  account.  Exports  were  rescued  or  fattened 
by  the  revaluation  of  gold  from  $20.62  to  $35.00  an 
ounce,  a  straight  gift  of  $14.38  purchasing  power  to 
every  alien  who  held  or  who  could  produce  an 
ounce  of  gold.  Huge  volumes  of  government  cash 
were  pumped  into  the  blood  stream  of  national 
business  to  counteract  its  anemia.  As  Howard 
Scott  so  aptly  remarked,  'When  American  business- 
men find  it  no  longer  profitable  to  indulge  in  fur- 
ther debt  creation  it  is  only  just  and  meet  that  their 
government  should  do  it  for  them.' 

NOT  ONE  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

Were  any  of  the  problems  of  this  country  and 
this  Continent  resolved  to  final  conclusion?  NOT 
ONE!  Want  in  the  midst  of  abundance  was  ap- 
peased by  relief,  public  works,  ditch  digging  and 
leaf  raking  projects,  and  by  plowing  under  abun- 
dance. The  problem  of  unemployment  was  never 
solved.  Adeguate  purchasing  power  for  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  remained  as  far  from  attainment  as 
ever.  Security  for  the  aged  was  appeased  by  a 
mere  pittance  for  their  declining  years,  and  ad- 
vanced education  was  impossible  for  94  percent  of 
the  youth. 

World  War  II  was  the  greatest  calamity  that 
ever  befell  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  godsend  for  the  Price  System.  For  the  first 
time  since  1918,  North  America  in  1945  achieved 
full  employment  of  its  able-bodied  citizens  not  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
created  more  debt  and  spent  more  money  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  creation  of  the  huge  na- 
tional debt  enabled  the  federal  governments  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  to  pump  untold  billions 
into  the  national  economic  structure.  More  dams 
were  constructed,  more  plants  built,  more  eguip- 
ment  fabricated,  and  more  machinery  installed  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  result 
was  a  huge  industrial  complex  that  resulted  in  the 
greatest  production  of  the  munitions  of  war  ever 
witnessed. 

Simultaneously  with  this  achievement  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1914  reached  the  all-time  con- 
sumption record  of  consumer  goods  with  approxi- 
mately 14-15  millions  of  their  most  able-bodied  citi- 
zens withdrawn  from  any  productive  effort.  Under 
the  impetus  of  war  the  terrific  expansion  of  produc- 
tive capacity  had  provided  full  employment,  the 
gravy  train  of  national  prosperity,  and  a  gigantic 
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flood  of  war  production.  With  its  passing  the  Con- 
tinent is  left  with  more  equipment,  facilities,  and 
technological  processes  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory, but  the  social  problems  facing  us  have  multi- 
plied and  the  internal  condition  of  North  America 
is  more  complex,  more  critical,  and  more  revolu- 
tionary than  at  any  time  before. 

The  tonnage  of  food  produced  in  Canada  during 
the  war  increased  40  percent  despite  the  fact  that 
from  1929  to  1S45  an  estimated  400,000  men  and 
women  had  left  the  farms  to  go  into  the  armed 
forces  or  industry.  In  U.S.A.  more  than  two  mil- 
lion less  farm  workers  were  employed  in  1945  than 
when  the  U.S.  entered  the  war  in  1941,  but  the  over- 
all production  of  farm  products  increased  38  per- 
cent above  1939.  More  tools  were  built  from  1941 
to  1944  than  in  the  preceding  40  years. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  National  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others  that  it  was  free  enterprise  that  produced  the 
sinews  of  war.  This  Continent  has  always  had  free 
enterprise.  The  early  settlers  had  untrammeled  free 
enterprise.  They  made  their  crude  equpment  by  hand 
end  they  toiled  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  to  con- 
quer the  wilderness.  Their  descendants  did  like- 
wise— human  toil,  hand  tools,  poverty,  long  hours, 
free  enterprise.  There  was  no  perceptible  change 
in  their  methods  of  production  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  at  least  200  years.  Then  modern  technology 
began  with  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine. 
The  change  which  finally  came  about  was  not  the 
outcome  of  free  enterprise:  it  was  in  spite  of  free 
enterprise — the  result  of  technology  applied  to  the 
natural  resources  of  this  Continent. 

DISTRIBUTION  IS  INADEQUATE 

What  about  the  distribution  of  purchasing  power 
by  free  enterprise  to  the  citizens  of  this  'land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave'  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living?  According  to  the  1947  report 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  4,490,000  families 
received  less  than  $1,000  in  1945  and  faced  starva- 
tion; 6,973,000  families  were  fighting  poverty  on 
incomes  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  There  were 
12,178,000  families  in  the  substandard  category  re- 
ceiving from  $2,000  up  to  $3,500.  The  range  from 
S3, 500  to  $4,000  is  accepted  today  as  the  minimum 
income  to  maintain  health  standards.  In  this  range 
there  were  but  2,381,000  families.  The  number  of 
families  becomes  less  and  less  as  we  go  upward  in 
the   income   level   groups,   till  we  find  that  in   the 
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'comfortable  middle  class'  group  with  from  $4,000 
to  $6,000  there  were  only  5,341,000  families;  while 
those  with  incomes  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  num- 
bered only  2,075,00  families.  Only  these  latter,  and 
of  course  the  476,000  families  with  incomes  of  over 
510,000  were  'able  to  afford  luxuries  and  build  up 
savings.'  To  extend  the  chart  upward  to  show  the 
top  salary  for  1945  would  require  over  two  hundred 
feet  of  space. 

A  similar  breakdown  of  income  levels  is  not 
available  for  Canada,  but  a  survey  showed  in  1914 
a  total  of  2,450,000  paid  income  tax,  of  which  80 
percent  or  1,964,000  received  $2,300  or  less. 

While  many  on  this  Continent  reveled  in  the 
profitable  backwash  of  the  last  war,  around  14  to 
15  million  North  American  citizens  were  called  into 
national  service  without  any  profit.  United  States 
casualties  were  1,012,049  as  of  June  15,  1945,  and 
of  these  230,173  were  killed.  Canada's  casualty 
list  as  of  June  first,  1945,  showed  a  total  of  102,954, 
of  which  40,830  were  dead  or  missing. 

Over  one  million  North  American  casualties  and 
over  270,000  paid  the  supreme  price!  They  did 
their  job.  Can  those  who  stayed  behind  do  less? 
They  used  the  tools  of  technology  fashioned  by  the 
rhythm  of  North  America  to  defeat  fascists  abroad, 
while  here  at  home  we  permitted  and  cherished 
social  institutions  as  outmoded  as  the  oxcart.  We 
have  gotten  rid  of  the  oxcart  but  we  still  adhere  to 
the  social  pattern  developed  in  that  day.  We  have 
gotten  rid  of  the  bustle,  the  hoop  skirt,  the  plug  hat, 
and  the  striped  trousers,  but  we  still  hug  to  our 
bosoms  that  Waltzing  Matilda,  the  Price  System. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  war  and  for 
some  time  thereafter  the  boys  arrived  home  to  find 
large  signs,  'Welcome  Home,  Veterans,'  greeting 
them.  They  also  found  that  there  were  no  soap,  no 
shirts,  no  clothes,  no  houses,  and  now  no  jobs  for  a 


OUR     SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

ARE     AS    OUTMODED     AS 

THIS        OX- CART. 


greater  number  with  each  passing  day,  but  wel- 
come home  anyway.  Well,  is  that  the  best  we  can 
do  for  the  best  of  our  manhood? 

Technocracy  says  'No  concept  of  design  can  be 
too  great  for  this  Continent.  If  we  can  spend  $300 
billion  for  war's  destruction,  we  can  likewise  de- 
sign and  construct  on  this  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica a  civilization  that  will  be  proclaimed  as  the 
'glory  of  the  ages.'  Never  again  can  it  be  said 
that  'we  haven't  the  money.'  Not  one-year  nor 
five-year  plans  will  suffice  for  this  Continent.  Let 
North  America  plan  on  a  minimum  of  25  years,  pro- 
jects great  enough  in  size  and  scope  to  be  consid- 
ered Continental  investments.  Only  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States  can  initiate 
and  carry  through  such  projects.' 

One  such  project,  which  is  but  part  of  Technoc- 
racy's blueprint  for  North  America,  is  a  Continen- 
tal Hydrology.  It  would  achieve  a  five-fold  pur- 
pose. (1)  It  would  provide  more  miles  of  water 
transportation  than  the  rest  of  the  river  highways 
of  the  world.  Cost  of  bulk  freight  by  water  is  only 
one-tenth  that  of  transportation  by  rail.  (2)  It  would 
make  possible  a  tremendous  development  of  hydro- 
electric power,  (3)  It  would  introduce  climatic 
changes,  increase  local  precipitation  and  raise  wa- 
ter tables  over  large  areas.  (4)  It  would  make  pos- 
sible the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  (5)  prevent 
the  growth  of  deserts.  Technocracy  invites  the 
citizens  of  North  America  to  examine  the  outline  of 
the  proposed  Continental  Hydrology  system.  (See 
map  and  article,  'Old  Man  River,'  in  our  issue  for 
last  month.  No.  136,  or  send  for  free  leaflets.) 

These   are  huge  projects,  but  the  United  States 


end  Canada  must  be  prepared  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute an  abundance  to  all  their  citizens  every- 
where on  this  Continental  Area.  To  produce  abun- 
dance necessitates  a  greater  production  of  energy 
and  a  greater  facility  of  transmission  of  that  en- 
ergy. This  Continent  has  abundant  sources  of  wa- 
ter power.  Water  power  has  the  advantage  that 
in  its  use  we  are  not  consuming  non-replaceable 
resources  of  fossil  fuels.  North  America  has  the 
'know  how.'  Then  what  are  we  waiting  for? 
Let's  go! 

Over  one  million  North  American  casualties,  over 
270  thousand  dead  in  one  war!  And  now  another 
even  more  horrible  war  threatened  because  appar- 
ently the  only  lesson  learned  before  was  that  tech- 
nological warfare  is  the  most  profitable  business 
ever  invented!  The  boys  who  fought  the  last  war 
did  their  job.  Must  the  survivors,  and  their  broth- 
ers, fight  again  or  go  down  in  the  vortex  of  com- 
plete annihilation  because  we  have  failed  to  fol- 
low through  with  the  greater  war  that  is  our  su- 
preme obligation — the  war  against  the  peace  of 
this  Price  System,  with  its  poverty  and  malnutri- 
tion, crime  and  squalor,  disease,  and  sudden  death? 

They  did  their  job.  YOU  can  do  yours  now.  Join 
Technocracy  Inc.;  join  with  the  thousands  of  Tech- 
nocrats across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Conti- 
nent, and  help  fight  North  America's  war  here  and 
now — not  a  war  of  bullets  or  ballots,  but  a  patriotic 
war,  a  war  of  abundance  versus  poverty,  of  tech- 
nology versus  toil,  the  war  of  tomorrow  against  yes- 
terday, of  science  versus  chaos!  Only  by  winning 
fliis  war  can  we  solve  north  America's  dilemma. 
— M.  Maximchuck,  10553-1. 


Patriotism 


SUNDAY,  October  5th,  1947,  was  a  momentous 
day  for  Americans — momentous  in  the  fact  that 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Anderson,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harriman, 
and  Charles  Luckman,  as  well  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  a  radio 
broadcast  gave  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  an 
inkling  into  the  critical  conditions  facing  them  in 
the  fields  of  domestic  and  foreign  problems. 

It  was  a  day  that  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  American  history  as  one  in  which  heads  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  as  well  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  openly  admitted  grave  shortcomings 
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in  the  conduct  of  those  who  amass  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  141,000,000  fellow  Amer- 
icans. Yet  in  the  face  of  these  admissions  they 
asked  and  pleaded  with  their  fellow  Americans  to 
save  free  enterprise  by  devious  means  of  self- 
sacrifice,  such  as  eating  one  slice  of  bread  per  day 
less.  The  brewing  industry  has  consented  to  per- 
haps a  fifty  percent  reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  grain,  although  with  its  eight  year  supply  of 
liquor  on  hand  it  will  still  be  consuming,  for  the 
future  happiness  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  the 
equivalent  of  15,000,000  loaves  of  bread  per  day. 
Well,  why  not?     The  brewing  industry  of  America 
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functions  not  cs  an  organization  to  further  the  wel- 
fare of  democratically  minded  Americans  but  with 
the  objective  purpose  amassing  fortunes  to  its  stock- 
holders. 

Thus  whilst  the  pageantry  of  profit  rolls  by, 
Americans  are  urged  to  save  their  own  necks  by 
reducing  their  caloric  intake  of  essential  food  that 
the  brewing  industry  of  this  free  America  can  con- 
tinue its  course  of  destruction  while  the  children  of 
this  and  other  nations  eat  less.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand: Technocrats  are  not  prohibitionists,  nor  are 
they  philosophers.  Technocrats  do  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  if  and  when  this  country  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  saving  grain,  then  that  necessity 
should  not  be  met  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  of  the  future  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
America. 

HAMBURGER  PRIVILEGES 

Then  too,  we  were  pleaded  with  to  save  meat  by 
foregoing  meat  on  Tuesdays;  the  same  slogan,  at 
least  in  principle,  as  was  advocated  by  Senator 
Taft  in  his  recent  political  sojourn  through  the  west- 
ern states.  The  facts  are  that  if  the  American  citi- 
zen is  compelled  to  forego  the  fat  and  grease  of 
hamburger,  w  i  t  h  o  ut  governmental  regulations, 
then  it  makes  no  essential  difference  whether  he 
foregoes  the  privilege  of  eating  hamburger  on  Tues- 
day or  in  the  few  days  preceding  receipt  of  his  pay 
envelope.  For  a  survey  of  American  homes  re- 
veals skimping  at  the  end  of  each  pay  period.  This 
is  caused,  not  by  an  urge  for  American  patriotism 
at  this  point  in  the  affairs  of  family  life,  but  rather 
by  the  need  for  financial  saving  caused  by  our 
ever  sky-rocketing  food  prices,  a  rise  that  will  cul- 
minate in  a  spiral  downward  when  the  overproduc- 
tion of  the  machine  age  overtakes  the  greed  of  'pa- 
triotic' Americanism.  Technocracy  maintains  that 
if  a  meat  shortage  faces  America  then  concrete 
governmental  steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid,  rem- 
edy, and  regulate  the  condition  in  the  best  interest 
of  America  as  a  whole.  The  same  consideration 
holds  true  in  the  case  of  poultryless  and  eggless 
days. 

Reference  was  made  in  these  broadcasts  to  the 
inhuman  ethics  of  some  of  those  gambling  on  the 
wheat  exchange.  While  141,000,000  Americans  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  rising  food  costs 
and  dwindling  paychecks,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  allows  that  continuance  of  gambling 
in  the  essentials  of  life  to  the  extent  that  we  have 


sold  this  year's  crop  to  the  tune  of  8,000,000,000 
bushels  or  six  times  our  total  crop  yield;  and  every 
time  with  the  express  purpose  of  net  profit  and  the 
American  people  be  damned.  To  overcome  this 
tragedy  somewhat  the  President  urged  an  increase 
in  margins  in  wheat  trading;  but  if  we  were  to  be 
truly  patriotic  we  would  discontinue  this  practice  in 
'(he  interest  of  the  welfare  of  America. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  we  as  Americans 
(the  President  not  excepted)  are  only  truly  patriotic 
to  the  point  that  does  not  conflict  too  greatly  with 
our  own  personal  interests.  That  fact  is  the  reason 
for  our  attempts  to  maintain  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  an  era  whose  technological  advancement 
has  far  surpassed  our  mode  of  social  operation  to  a 
point  where  we  are  compelled  to  move  from  one 
chaotic  expediency  to  another  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
further  the  desires  of  vested  interests. 

America  faces  grave  social  problems — problems 
that  will  be  compounded  by  such  technological  ad- 
vancements as  the  sugar  beet  harvester,  the  cotton 
picker  and  the  hop-picking  machines,  whose  de- 
velopment will  displace  some  3,500,000  tenant 
farmers  and  share  croppers.  Thus  3,500,000  share 
croppers  and  tenant  farmers  will  be  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  starvation  at  a  lower  level  than  they 
have  heretofore  experienced,  or  migration  to  the  in- 
dustrial regions  of  America  in  a  vain  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood;  vain  because  here  in  the  indus- 
trial field  also  the  machine  is  writing  finis  to  the 
Price  System.  Today  Americans  are  still  asked  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  though 
technology  eliminates  that  responsibility  and  opens 
the  road  to  a  fuller  and  more  pleasant  life.  Tech- 
nology compels  social  change. 

The  critical  condition  facing  America  today  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  crisis  of  tomorrow.  Americans 
have  no  alternative.  We  must  operate  America 
as  an  integrated  whole;  operate  the  technology  of 
this  Continent  as  a  unit,  to  conserve  and  utilize  our 
natural  resources  and  productive  capacity  in  the 
interest  of  all  Americans.  We  must  set  up  a  dis- 
tributive mechanism  in  conformity  with  the  age  in 
which  we  live  and  so  guarantee  to  every  American 
social  security  from  birth  to  death.  Since  this  is 
now  possible,  any  plan  short  of  this  is  treason. 
Technocracy  has  the  blueprinted  plan  for  that  un- 
dertaking. Tomorrow  will  compel  that  undertaking. 
Learn  more  of  this  America  of  tomorrow  by  investi- 
gating Technocracy  today! 

—Osborn  Locken,  12245-1. 
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LEFT:  Under  attack  by  a  force 
like  this  an  entire  landscape  is 
changed  in  short  order.  This  proj- 
ect called  for  building  a  series  of 
earth-filled  dikes  as  links  in  a  series 
to  provide  a  storage  basin  for 
482,0C0  acre  feet  of  water  for  irri- 
gation and  power.  The  round  trip 
haul  was  3,700  feet,  nearly  3^  of  a 
mile,  and  1,500,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth 
were  moved. 


Evolution  of  Earth  Moving 


OUT  OF  THE  WAR  HAS  COME  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY 
THAT  IS  REVOLUTIONARY  IN  THE  PRODIGIOUS  TASKS  IT  CAN  AC- 
COMPLISH. 


ANNOUNCING  the  first  showing  of  new  road 
equipment  in  eight  years,  the  forthcoming 
1948  Road  Show  to  be  held  at  Soldiers'  Field 
in  Chicago  July  16-24,  Charles  M.  Upham,  Engineer- 
Director  of  the  American  Roadbuilders'  Association, 
gives  an  interesting  report  on  the  evolution  of  rood 
building  equipment.  (Journal  of  Commerce,  Octo- 
ber 20.) 

Due  to  materials  shortages  and  increased  labor 
costs,  it  has  become ,  necessary  for  road  builders 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  machinery  to  'help  pro- 
vide better  and  more  economical  highways.'  Earth- 
moving,  one  of  the  important  basic  costs  in  road 
making,  shows  a  very  interesting  technological  evo- 
lution. In  the  pre-machine  age  before  1924,  com- 
mon excavation  by  hand  labor  and  animal  power 
cost  just  over  $.40  a  cubic  yard  on  the  average. 
The  following  chart  presents  the  changing  costs 
through  the  years  up  until  1940: 


1924  $39  cu.  yd. 

1928     .34  cu.  yd. 
1934     .29  cu.  yd. 


Beginning    of    gasoline    period    of 
mechanization. 
Beginning  of  diesel  era. 
Period   of   refinement   of   design    and 
increased   capacity. 
1940     .21  cu.  yd.  .  .  ■  46.1  percent  reduction  in  16  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  tractor  drawn 
trailers  were  hauling  10  to  12  times  the  load  of  the 
l)<2-yard  horse-drawn  wagon  and  doing  it  at  twice 
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the  speed.  Engine-mounted  and  power  operated 
elevating  graders  delivered  many  times  as  much 
ecrth  as  previous  models  powered  from  the  bull 
wheel. 

'During  the  later  prewar  years,'  says  Mr.  Upham, 
'changes  in  machines,  methods  and  management 
were  so  rapid  that  their  importance  was  scarcely 
realized  by  many  engaged  in  the  industry.  The 
story  of  the  evolution  of  various  types  of  equipment 
cannot  be  told  here,  but  the  development  of  the 
scraper  offers  an  interesting  case  in  point.' 


To   1923: 

Load  Pe 

4.3     cu. 
2  85  cu. 

rHr.: 

yds. 
yds. 

Distance : 

4-hcrse  fresno  scraper 
2-hcrse  wheeler 

350  ft. 
800  ft. 

1924  to  1928- 

3   iy2  yd.  wheelers  with 
60  h  p.  tractor 

22.4 

cu. 

yds. 

800  ft. 

1928  to   1934: 

5  cu.  yd.  land  leveller 
with  65  h.p.  tractor 

62. 

cu. 

yds. 

400  ft. 

4  cu.  yd.  wheeler  with 
75  h  p.  tractcr 

31. 

cu. 

yds. 

900  ft. 

1934  to   1940: 

14  cu.  yd.  carry  type  ccraprr 
v.  ith  95  h.p.  tractor 

53. 

cu. 

yds. 

1500  f  . 

23  cu.  yd.  scraper  with  95  h.p. 
tractor  and  pusher 

68. 

cu 

yds. 

2000  ft. 
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Says  Mr.  Upham: 

It  will  be  observed  that   the   scrapers  of 
ln40   delivered   4S  times  as  much  earth  at 
POO  feet  as  was  moved  prior  to  1924.     Fur- 
thermore, the  economical  length  of  haul  for 
scrapers  increased  from  £00  feet   to  2,500 
feet.    This  is  important  because  the  average 
length   of  haul  in    1940   grading   operations 
was  tvsice  that  reguired  prior  to  the  age  of 
mechanical  eauipment. 
All  these  advances  came  before  World  War  II. 
The  urgency  of  war  demands  stepped  up  procedure 
ell  along  the  line,  so  that  out  of  the  war  has  come 
highway  construction  machinery  that  is  revolution- 
ary in  the  prodigious  tasks  it  can  accomplish.     The 
report  continues: 

Realizing  that  to  meet  the  threat  of  rising 
prices  they  must  take  advantage  of  every 
efficiency   and   economy,   engineers,   manu- 
facturers and  contractors  have  been   work- 
ing together  to  develop  eguipment  that  will 
give  the  traveling  public  better  highway  fa- 
cilities FOR  ITS  INVESTED  DOLLAR.     (Em- 
phasis ours.) 
Even  greater  strides  in  the  improvement  and  de- 
velopment cf  all  road  building  equipment  are  pre- 
dated for  the  near  future.     A  contributing  factor  in 
the  past  has  been  the  work  of  the  joint  committee 
on   construction   equipment  of  the   American  Roaa 
Builders'   Association   and   the   Highway   Research 
Eoard. 

This  group,  organized  in  1936,  has  held 
four  important  meetings  in  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  has  done  much  toward  getting 
t  h  e  manufacturers,  contractors  and  engi- 
neers together  on  a  plane  where  the  needs 
and  reauirements  of  the  industry  might  be 
studied  for  the  benefit  of  all  .  .  .  It  is  going 


to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  costs  of  high- 
ways yet  to  be  constructed.' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  efforts  of  these 
big  road  builders  are  undoubtedly  adding  greatly 
to  the  efficiency,  comfort  and  safety  of  our  modern 
day  travel  and  transportation,  yet  their  chief  con- 
cern has  to  do  with  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents. 
When  they  get  together  it  is  to  develop  means  of 
speeding  up  the  work  so  as  to  reduce  costs  and  in- 
crease profits.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible  in 
this  as  long  as  we  are  operating  under  the  Price 
System.  In  fact  it  is  a  most  logical,  natural  proce- 
dure. However,  the  overall  job  of  building  our  sys- 
tem of  highways  should  be  much  more  than  a  hit- 
cr-miss  series  of  construction  jobs  determined  on 
the  ability  of  local  political  units  to  pay  the  costs 
within  their  respective  areas. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  at  all  extensively  over 
our  highways  cannot  help  but  be  aware  of  the  gen- 
eral patch-work  effect  they  present.  Stretches  of 
fine  four-lane  roadway  suddenly  bottleneck  into 
old,  narrow,  pitted  sections  that  haven't  seen  a  re- 
pair crew  for  years.  Next  may  come  a  few  miles 
that  have  been  'improved'  by  patches  that  either 
have  broken  out  again  or  are  so  rough  that  your 
car  bumps  along  so  you're  sure  you  must  have  a 
flat  tire.  Even  some  of  our  good-sized  cities  are 
likely  as  not  to  have  still  a  good  many  streets  that 
have  never  been  paved  at  all.  Today  there  is  no 
physical  excuse  for  these  conditions,  and  the  only 
reason  is  the  interference  of  price  and  politics. 

Under  the  scientific  system  of  operation  advo- 
cated by  Technocracy  Inc.,  the  job  of  developing 
a  Continental  system  of  highways  would  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  top-notch  engineers  in  all  the 
various  lines,  first  to  design  the  most  efficient  pos- 
sible Continental  coverage  and  service  according 
to  the  physical  and  geographical  features  involved, 


RIGHT:  Modern  technology 
makes  it  possible  for  man  to  avoid 
railroad  and  highway  wash-outs  by 
changing  the  course  of  a  stream. 
Here  a  channel  was  straightened 
and  cut  down  27  feet  deep  and  40 
fe-t  wide  at  the  bottom.  A  rush 
jcb  of  concrete  lining  completed 
the  project  within  a  few  months,  in 
lime  fcr  the  spring  floods. 

Photos  by  R.  G.  LeTourneau. 
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ABOVE:  A  routine  job  of  cutting  down  a  hill  to 
build  up  a  grade  and  widen  a  highway.  The  haul 
was  a  round  trip  of  \l/2  miles  and  a  total  of  300,000 
cu.  yds.  cf  earth  was  moved. 

— Photos  by  R.  G.  LeTourneau 


and  then  to  work  out  the  details  with  a  view  to 
maximum  quality,  efficiency,  and  safety  with  the 
lowest  cost  in  energy  and  resources.  When  there 
are  no  money  costs  there  will  be  no  interference 
from  that  angle;  nor  will  there  be  political  interfer- 
ence of  any  kind.  The  requirements  of  the  job  for 
maximum  efficiency  will  be  the  only  consideration. 
No  politician  will  ever  again  be  able  to  gain  per- 
sonal advancement  or  aggrandizement  by  influen- 
cing the  legislature  to  build  good  roads  in  his  home 
precincts. 


The  possibilities  under  such  a  setup  are  stagger- 
ing to  the  imagination,  for  research  along  these 
lines  has  barely  started  as  yet.  Turn  the  engineers 
loose,  with  no  strings  attached  and  w  i  t  h  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Continent  at  their  command, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  what  they  can  accomplish. 
What  is  more,  they  will  also  cooperate  closely  with 
the  hydraulic  engineers  who  will  at  the  same  time 
be  working  out  our  Continental  Hydrology  under 
which  we  can  have  a  magnificent  system  of  Conti- 
nental navigation  on  our  inland  waterways. 

When  one  really  'gets  the  complete  picture'  of 
what  living  can  be  like  in  the  coming  Technate  of 
North  America  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any- 
one can  fail  to  be  interested  to  the  exclusion  of 
practically  everything  else  until  the  installation  of 
Technocracy  is  assured.  Think  about  this  the  next 
time  you  take  a  ride  on  one  of  our  miserably  in- 
adequate roads — such  roads  as  have  been  so  aptly 
described  by  Howard  Scott  as  'strips  of  political 
eczema.' 

Think  about  it,  too,  when  you  have  to  make  a 
detour  where  men  are  working  on  a  repair  job,  or 
making  a  new  cut  through  a  hillside  to  straighten 
or  widen  the  roadway.  And  give  a  salute  to  the 
men  whose  'know  how'  is  speeding  up  such  operc- 
tions  so  that  the  work  seems  sometimes  to  be  done 
as  though  by  magic.  They  and  their  technology 
are  the  important  elements — not  the  money  over 
which  there  is  so  much  more  concern. 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 


SANDY  FOUNDATIONS 

THE  HOUSE-UPON-THE-SAND  parable  will  need 
to  be  rewritten  when  a  new  sandpacking  machine  built  by 
Baldwin  Locc  motive  Works  at  Eddystone,  Pa.,  goes  into 
action. 

The  new  device,  called  a  vibroflotation  machine,  cm 
pack  large  areas  of  loose  sandy  soil  and  marshland  into 
firm  foundations  to  support  heavy  buildings,  dams,  and 
airport   runways. 

The  machine  looks  like  a  streamlined  rocket  and  has  a 
vibrating  unit  in  its  head.  A  shaft  with  an  unbalanced 
weight  revolves  at  1,800  rpm,  produces  a  centrifugal  force 
of  20,000  pounds.  This  sets  up  the  necessary  vibrations 
to  pack  a  100-sq.  ft.  area  of  soil  to  any  required  depth  (up 
to  100  feet)  into  a  mass  solid  enough  to  support  heavy 
foundations. — The   Pathfinder. 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

A  UNIQUE  METHOD  for  making  sand  molds  and 
cores  for  precision  casting  of  various  metals  developed  by 
a  German  firm,  may  he  an  important  advance  in  the  art 
(  f  metal  founding,  according  to  a  report  now  on  sale  by 
the   Office  of  Technical   Services,  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  process  appears  to  be  especially  important  for  cast- 
ing small  pipe  fittings  in  steel,  hitherto  cast  in  malleable 
iron   only. 
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Cailed  the  '  C  '  process  by  the  inventor,  Johannes  Cro- 
ning,  the  method  uses  a  molding  material  consisting  of  a 
dry  mi  cture  of  high-grade  silica  sand  and  a  plastic  binder 
in   pewdered   form. 

Advantages  of  the  process  are  cited  as  follows  in  the 
report : 

(1)  The  castings  have  clean  edges,  true  dimensions,  and 
unchi.led   surfaces. 

(  )  Owing  to  the  smoothness  and  high  permeability  of 
the  mold  mate'ial  the  casting  of  extremely  thin  sections 
i;  possible   (steel  sections  as  thin  as   1/10  of  an  inch). 

(3)  Mold  nroduction  for  a  given  floor  space  and  labor 
force  can  be  increased  four  to  six  times. 

(4)  Costly  molding  machines  and  expensive  sand  prep- 
aration  are  eliminated. 

(5)  With  this  method  some  fittings  can  now  be- cast 
economically  in  steel,  which,  unlike  malleable  iron  fittings, 
can  be  welded. 

DAMAGES 

A  D1STIULERY  union  threatened  to  sue  for  damages, 
if  President  Truman's  move  for  a  60-day  shutdown  of  dis- 
tilleries to  conserve  grain  is  put  into  effect.  The  president 
of  the  Distillery  Union  (A  F  of  L)  said  that  the  savings 
of  grain  would  he  insignificant  hut  that  thousands  of  per- 
sons would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  closing  of  the 
plants. — The    Monetary   Times. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
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How  to  Raise  Ostriches 


Instead  of  teaching  our  children  more  of  the  facts  of  life  as  conditions  grow 
progressively  harder,  now  they  are  to  be  even  more  carefully  shielded 
against  any  probability  of  learning  to  think  for  themselves. 


THE  ostrich  is  a  queer  bird,  according  to  us  en- 
lightened human  beings.  It  is  said  that  it 
hides  its  head  in  the  sand,  thinking  that,  be- 
cause it  can't  see  its  enemies,  its  enemies  can't  see 
it  and  therefore  it  is  safe.  We  have  come  to  connect 
this  alleged  trait  of  the  ostrich  with  individuals  who 
persist  in  refusing  to  face  unpleasant  facts,  think- 
ing that,  if  they  don't  see  them,  they  won't  be  both- 
ered by  their  existence. 

We  have  this  queer  trait  firmly  imbedded  in  our 
habit  patterns  at  a  very  early  age.  It  is  firmly 
planted  there  by  our  educational  system  and  care- 
fully fostered  through  our  formative  years.  It  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  us  shut  from  our  minds  the 
ugly  facts  of  life  and,  by  so  doing,  convince  our- 
selves that  these  facts  don't  exist. 

We  raise  our  children  to  be  little  ostriches,  hid- 
ing their  heads  in  the  sands  of  self-delusion,  lest 
the  existence  of  these  facts  trouble  their  little  minds 
and  perhaps  lead  them,  at  some  future  time,  to  do 
something  cbout  them.  That  must  be  prevented  at 
all  costs.  We  must  be  trained  to  accept  our  'way 
of  life'  just  as  it  is  and  not  be  encouraged  to  kick 
over  the  traces  and  try  to  improve  it.  That  comes 
under  the  general  heading  of  'un-American  activi- 
ties.' 

HOW  THEY  GET  THAT  WAY 

Let's  see  how  our  little  ostriches  get  that  way. 
All  right,  students,  open  your  arithmetic  books  and 
see  if  you  can  locate  this  problem,  or  one  similar 
to  it.  The  first  one  who  finds  it  will  receive  a  prize. 
Ready?  Here  it  is:  'If  a  cow  gives  20  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  and  a  child  requires  one  quart  per 
day,  how  many  cows  will  be  required  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  100  children?' 

We  don't  expect  to  hand  out  any  prizes  because 
such  a  problem  as  this  does  not  qualify  for  presen- 
tation to  our  little  ostriches  through  the  medium  of 
our  public  school  text  books.  But  here  is  another 
kind  of  problem  of  which  you  will  find  many  ex- 
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amples:  'If  a  cow  gives  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
at  an  average  cost  of  9  cents  a  quart,  how  much 
profit  will  a  farmer  make  on  the  milk  from  10  cows 
if  he  sells  it  at  15  cents  a  quart?' 

Do  you  see  the  difference?  The  first  problem  is 
directly  related  to  the  facts  of  everyday  life.  It  di- 
rectly concerns  the  welfare  of  children.  As  such,  it 
has  social  significance  and  so  is  very  rarely  found 
in  our  public  school  text  books.  The  second  relates 
to  our  method  of  social  operation,  our  Price  System, 
and  is  therefore  permitted  and  encouraged.  We  are 
not  taught  that  'the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  of 
paramount  importance'  but  that  'what's  good  for 
business  is  good  for  you!' 

FACTS  OF  LIFE  ARE  'OUT' 

On  August  19,  1947,  the  following  United  Press 
dispatch  appeared  in  several  metropolitan  papers 
in  California: 

San  Francisco,  August  19 — The  State  Board 
of  Education  decided  today  to  teach  Cali- 
fornia students  mathematics  devoid  of  such 
complications  as  social  significance.  The 
board  yesterday  accepted  two  mathematics 
books  after  ordering  a  number  of  deletions 
which  two  members  said  'laid  too  much 
stress  on  social  significance'  for  youngsters. 
Although  commending  the  books  for  at- 
tempting to  teach  arithmetic  'in  terms  of 
real-life  situations,'  the  board  members  ar- 
gued they  too  often  gave  'pathetic  pictures 
of  life  in  the  United  States.'  One  table 
showed  where  50  percent  of  the  nation  s 
families  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.  'This,'  they  contended,  'was  prob- 
ably true  in  1 840  and  we  are  seeing  that  the 
date  goes  on  the  table.'  The  board  deleted 
a  passage  that  read:  'One-third  of  our  peo- 
ple are  poorly  housed'  on  the  grounds  that 
'it  should  be  eliminated  in  line  with  the  idea 
of  not  stirring  up  trouble.' 
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Yet  these  are  the  facts  of  life  in  these  United 
States  today  and  we  are  asking  (perhaps  we  should 
say  demanding)  that  our  children  close  their  eyes  to 
those  facts  lest  they  begin  to  wonder  and  ask  em- 
barrassing guestions  of  their  elders. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  the  estimable  mem- 
bers of  the  California  State  Board  of  Education  to 
get  acguainted  with  some  of  the  facts  themselves. 
For  instance,  the  statement  that  50  percent  of  the 
nation's  families  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  refers  not  only  to  1840  but  to  1947,  too.  A 
sample  poll  taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reveals  that  65  percent  of  our  families  are  earning 
$3,000  or  less,  so  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  close  to 
50  percent  come  in  the  $2,000  bracket.  Why  hide 
these  facts  from  our  children?  After  all,  they  will 
have  to  face  this  condition  when  they  start  to  earn 
their  own  livings.  Are  we  raising  children  or  os- 
triches? 

Beyond  a  doubt,  our  system  of  education  is  as 
antiguated  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  present 
day  life  on  this  Continent  as  are  the  rest  of  our  so- 
cial institutions.  The  people  of  the  North  American 
Continent  are  face  to  face  with  social  change,  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  that  fact,  simply  be- 
cause our  educational  system  refuses  to  teach  the 
fundamental  facts  of  our  social  system.  What  is 
education  for?  Is  it  merely  to  teach  us  what  has 
happened  in  the  past,  or  is  it  supposed  to  prepare 
us  to  face  the  future?  Are  we  supposed  to  accept 
our  present  condition  of  life  as  the  ultimate  goal  of 
civilization  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  main- 
tain the  status  guo?  Or  must  we  accept  the  fact 
that  society  is  in  a  constant  state  of  evolution  and 
prepare  to  build  a  better  civilization  for  the  future? 
Surely  no  one  with  intelligence  will  deny  that  we 
must  prepare  for  a  better  way  of  life  in  the  future, 
but  unless  we  are  informed  of  the  nature  of  our 
present  system,  and  the  extent  of  our  potentialities, 
how  are  we  to  even  begin  the  task  of  building  for 
the  future?  In  his  book,  'Social  Institutions,'  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes  says: 

We  cannof  approach  the  present  structure 
of  society  with  any  degree  of  objectivity  un- 
less we  can  view  its  origins  with  tolerant 
understanding.  Likewise,  we  cannot  be  in- 
terested in  working  for  a  better  social  future 
until  we  are  clearly  aware  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  inadequacies  of  the  social  order 
in  which  we  live. 
But  can  we  expect  our  educators  to  explain  'the 
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weaknesses  and  inadeguacies'  of  this  Price  System 
of  ours?  Certainly  not.  Under  our  present  system 
of  financial  and  political  control  their  jobs  depend 
upon  their  conformation  to  the  dictates  of  business 
and  politics — to  say  nothing  of  established  preju- 
dices— and  criticism  of  established  institutions  is 
not  permitted.  Dr.  Barnes  tells  of  his  experience 
when  giving  a  series  of  lectures  before  graduate 
students  in  one  of  our  foremost  schools.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  students  were  actually 
thrilled  and  excited  over  information  that  would 
have  been  commonplace  in  their  junior  high  school 
period  if  education  fulfilled  its  function  in  social 
criticism.     Dr.  Barnes  continues: 

It  follows  that  education,  having  failed  in 
the  function  of  social  criticism,  has  been  de- 
ficient in  planning  for  a  more  efficient  so- 
cial order.  By  tending  to  breed  reverence 
for  the  present  social  order,  it  distinctly  and 
deliberately  loads  the  dice  in  behalf  of  cul- 
tural tradition  and  social  stagnation. 

LET  THEM  THINK?    HEAVEN  FORBID! 

And  thus  we  continue  to  raise  ostriches  instead 
of  students  capable  of  doing  a  little  thinking  for 
themselves.  We  teach  them  reverence  for  estab- 
lished institutions  regardless  of  their  validity  under 
today's  conditions.  We  ignore  the  changes  in  our 
lives  brought  about  by  science  and  technology  and 
psrsist  in  stuffing  their  minds  with  the  traditions 
end  superstitions  of  yesterday.  We  ridicule  any 
suggestion  that  our  social  order  can  be  vastly  im- 
proved to  the  great  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and 
those  who  point  the  way  to  a  better  life  are  stigma- 
tized as  'communists,'  'left-wingers'  or  'radicals.' 

One  of  the  deepest  holes  we  have  provided  in 
which  our  little  ostriches  may  hide  their  heads  is 
lack  of  sex  education.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
mony  hangovers  from  a  Victorian  past  in  which 
sex  just  wasn't  discussed  by  'nice'  people.  It  may 
be  a  fundamental  human  instinct  but,  just  the  same, 
we  simply  don't  mention  it!  And  as  for  reaching 
it  in  our  public  schools! — well,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  this  is  done  only  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 
Yet  accurate  knowledge  of  the  function  of  sex  is 
vitally  necessary  to  a  happy  life.  And  in  this  field 
we  find  the  strongest  opposition  coming  from  a 
cource  which,  theoretically  at  least,  should  be 
strongest  in  its  support — the  church.  In  an  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  May,  1947,  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  we  read: 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


The    strongest    organized    opposition    in 
most  communities  has  generally  come  irom 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church.    The 
church  attitude  is  based  first  of  all  on  the 
fear   that  birth  control  would  form  part  of 
such  education  left  under  secular  control. 
Secondly,  the  church  regards  sex  matters  as 
matters  belonging  within  the  purview  of  the 
home  and  of  spiritual  counselors.     Because 
public  schools,  catering  to  people  of  all 
creeds,   cannot  embrace   the   Catholic   view 
of  life  in  their  teachings,  and  because  of  the 
presence    of   Catholic   children    in   public 
schools,  the  church  has  always  opposed 
any  form  of  public  sex  instruction. 
We  might  point  out  in  passing  that  the  church, 
the    ecclesiastical    hierarchies    in    particular,    have 
been   instrumental  down   through   the   ages   in  im- 
peding any  advance  in  science  and  education  that 
might  tend  to  weaken  their  hold  on  their  members 
gained  through  ignorance,  superstition  or  fear.    And 
so  we  teach  our  children  NOT  to  face  the  nasty 
facts  of  sex  and  the  result  is  that  too  many  of  them 
pick   up   what   little   knowledge  they  possess   from 
the  streets  and,  as  a  result,  suffer  untold  misery  in 
later  life.     If  you  insist  on  raising  ostriches,  don't 
blame   them  when,   coming   face  to  face   with   the 
cold,    hard,   ugly   facts   of   life,   they  ACT   like   Os- 
triches.    Don't  expect  them  to   intelligently  face 
problems,  the  nature  of  which  they  have  not  even 
been  trained  to  recognize,  let  alone  solve. 

WHY  NOT  FACE  THE  FACTS? 

And  why  don't  you,  yourselves — you  who  have 
long  since  passed  your  school  day  s — face  these 
facts  and  act  accordingly?  Why  don't  you  demand 
an  intelligent  system  of  education — a  system  that 
will  educate  for  living,  not  merely  to  make  a  liv- 
ing? Of  course,  you  cannot  get  it  as  long  as  our 
educational  system  must  continue  to  operate  within 
the  framework  of  a  Price  System  and,  therefore, 
maintain  its  institutions.  But  social  change  is  com- 
ing with  the  relentlessness  of  tomorrow  and  Amer- 
icans must  prepare  for  it. 

A  new  design  of  social  operations  is  called  for 
by  the  march  of  events  on  this  Continent.  That 
design  is  ready  for  your  investigation  and  ultimate 
installation.  Under  this  design — the  design  of  the 
American  Technate — an  educational  system  will  be 
developed  that  will  really  train  young  Americans 
to  face  the  facts  of  life,  not  merely  raise  a  flock  of 
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ostriches.  There  will  no  longer  exist  the  necessity 
cf  maintaining  a  collection  of  outmoded  social  in- 
stitutions for  the  benefit  of  a  few  intrenched  inter- 
ests. There  will  be  only  one  interest — the  public 
welfare — and  that  demands  the  complete  education 
of  our  youth.  They  must  be  thoroughly  trained  to 
take  their  places  in  a  highly  technical  civilization 
and  that  precludes  the  superstitions  of  the  past  and 
any  traditions  that  have  no  validity  in  a  scientific 
age. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  Americans  must 
choose  between  science  and  chaos.  Our  educa- 
tional system,  even  today,  could  make  the  choice 
easier,  if  it  were  willing  to  give  both  children  and 
adults  a  knowledge  of  our  social  system.  But  if 
our  educational  system  refuses  to  give  you  a 
knowledge  of  our  potentialities  and  how  we  can 
make  the  most  of  them,  Technocracy  stands  ready 
to  take  on  the  job. 

Technocracy  has  the  blueprint,  not  merely  for  a 
better  social  system,  but  for  the  only  one  that  can 
function  under  the  conditions  of  abundance  that 
face  us  today,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
technology  on  this  Continent.  Technocracy  offers 
no  vague  Utopia  but  the  attainment  of  a  degree  of 
civilization,  and  a  standard  of  living  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent,  many  times  higher  than  we 
now  have.  We  invite  you  to  join  a  Technocracy 
study  class  and  find  out  for  yourself  the  facts  of 
life  on  this  Continent.  America  needs  intelligent 
citizens — not  ostriches. 

— Lesiie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


MARSHALL  LAW 

WITH  TERRIBLE  MAJESTY  the  State  Department 
last  week  abrogated  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  far  as  its  own 
employees  are   concerned. 

In  a  "Code  of  Security  Principles'  the  department  an- 
nounced that  employees  on  trial  before  the  Personnel  Se- 
curity  Board  could  not: 

©  Confront  witnesses  testifying  against  them; 

•  Obtain  the  source  of  charges  against  them; 

•  Examine  evidence. 

The  only  boon  allowed  an  accused  man  wTas  to  testify 
in  his  own  behalf.  But  if  there  is  'reasonable  doubt'  of  his 
guilt,  the  department  decreed  that  he  be  adjudged  guilty. 

Evidence  to  be  considered  by  the  board  includes  writ- 
ings and  speeches  'of  political,  economic  or  social  views, 
and  records  of  participation  in  anything  deemed  a  'front' 
organization. 

An  employee  is  also  considered  'a  security  risk'  if  found 
guilty  of  'voluntary  association'  with  any  other  persons  who 
are  'believed  to  be'  security  risks. 

The  code,  more  worthy  of  the  regime  of  Marshal  Petain 
than  of  General  Marshall,  was  a  logical  extension  of  the 
department's  action  in  refusing  to  rehire  three  employees 
who  had  first  been  fired  as  subversive  and  then  subse- 
quently cleared  of  the  charges  by  the  loyalty  board. 

— New  Republic. 
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Facts  Vs.  Fiction 

Scientific  terms  are  useful  because  they 
measure  and  can  be  understood;  moralistic 
terms  confuse. 

WHY  does  Technocracy  avoid  the  use  of  moral- 
istic terms?  This  avoidance  might  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  non-members  and  may 
even  puzzle  newer  Technocrats.  Are  we  an  un- 
moral organization?     What  are  we  afraid  of? 

In  explanation,  Technocracy  realizes  the  confu- 
sion and  inaccuracy  that  would  result  if  terms  were 
applied  to  physical  problems  whose  meanings  are 
so  elastic  and  abstract  that  they  allow  for  many 
different  interpretations.  We,  as  an  organization, 
are  following  the  lead  of  science;  if  we  have  the 
correct  view  of  a  problem  we  must  express  our 
view  of  that  problem  so  that  others  may  understand 
it  with  the  minimum  chance  of  misinterpretation. 

Some  of  the  primary,  basic  words  used  in  phys- 
ical science  are  'foot,'  'pound,'  'degree  of  tempera- 
ture,' and  so  on.  It  is  important  to  note  that  one 
pound  means  the  same  thing  to  the  farmer,  the 
business  man,  the  clergyman  and  t  h  e  inmate  of 
Alcatraz.  So  does  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or 
three  feet  six  inches  of  length.  However,  ask  these 
four  people  what  the  word  'right'  means  and  pre- 
pare yourself  for  an  ear-bashing  of  verbal  gymnas- 
tics that  have  no  resemblance  to  concrete  facts. 
Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  devotes  one  and 
three-guarter  columns  to  this  little  word,  and,  used 
in  a  moralistic  sense,  it  seems  to  mean  'moral.' 
Then  again,  the  word  'moral'  also  requires  a  lot  of 
space  for  interpretation,  and  it  seems  to  mean 
'right.'  So  there  you  have  it — or  do  you?  Tech- 
nocracy prefers  to  use  the  positive  word  'correct,' 
which  can  have  no  other  interpretation. 

SCIENCE  NEEDS  EXACT  VERBAL  TERMS 

Going  back  to  the  early  history  of  mankind,  we 
find  that  man  learned  to  build  fire  to  keep  away 
wild  animals  and  to  warm  himself;  he  learned  that 
a  sharp  piece  of  flint  tied  to  a  handle  gave  him  a 
weapon  with  the  proper  leverage  to  cut  and  chop. 
By  building  a  fire  and  using  an  ax  to  chop  wood 
for  it,  he  solved  some  of  his  physical  problems.  Of 
the  scientific  laws  that  he  had  to  follow  in  order  to 
start  a  fire  or  build  an  ax  this  primitive  man  knew 
nothing;    he    did    the    correct    thing    without    under- 


standing the  reason  that  made  his  action  correct  or 
incorrect. 

Thousands  of  years  later  some  of  the  brighter  of 
his  fellow  men  became  curious  about  such  things 
as  fire  and  leverage  and  the  effects  which  brought 
them  about.  However,  this  was  something  that  re- 
quired exacting  thought  and  exact  verbal  terms,  so, 
even  as  today,  the  great  majority  of  living  humans 
were  automatically  eliminated  from  this  search  for 
scientific  answers.  Where  the  small  group  of  sci- 
entists looked  painstakingly  for  the  correct  answer 
to  the  problems  presented  to  them  by  nature,  the 
great  majority  replied  with  moralistic  terms  or  a 
confused  mixture  of  moralistic  and  pseudo-physical 
verbiage.  At  the  same  time,  if  anyone  of  these  sci- 
entists, after  years  of  patient  research  and  effort, 
proved  ideas  to  be  false  that  had  been  generally 
accepted  simply  because  unscientific  men  hun- 
dreds of  years  previously  had  declared  them  to  be 
so,  he  was  placed  in  a  dangerous  position  by  the 
moronic  ignorance  of  his  day. 

WE  CAN'T  GO  BACK 

Scientific  discoveries  were  sometimes  smothered 
but  never  killed,  and  although  they  may  have  lain 
dormant  for  years  or  even  centuries,  they  eventually 
came  to  life.  So  it  was  that  although  men  were 
taught  for  thousands  of  years  that  the  earth  was 
flat  and  that  the  sun  revolved  around  the  earth, 
soon  after  the  observations  of  Copernicus  and  Gal- 
lileo  men  agreed  'of  course  the  world  is  round,  and 
of  course  it  revolves  around  the  sun.'  As  invention 
followed  invention  and  discovery  followed  discov- 
ery, scientists  sweated  and  probably  wondered  if 
they  were  casting  pearls  before  swine,  cs  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  roared  with  laughter  over 
each  new  discovery.  They  laughed,  and  with  their 
moralistic  and  pseudo-physical  reasoning  they 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  discoveries 
were  impossible.  However,  when  they  could  no 
longer  ignore  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  elec- 
tricity or  the  many  other  marvelous  discoveries  of 
the  last  couple  of  hundred  years,  they  said  again, 
'Really,  it  was  quite  simple,  but  we  would  prob- 
ably have  been  better  off  without  it;  and  anyway, 
what  did  it  have  to  do  with  the  price  of  beans  in 
Missouri?' 

There  was  a  time  when  this  attitude  merely  re- 
tarded the  forward  progress  of  humanity.  Changes 
were  made  by  a  small  number  of  men  because 
they  were  relatively  small  changes.     But  today  the 
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speed-up  in  science  and  technology  has  put  us  in 
the  position  where  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and 
wait.  The  change  that  is  now  mandatory  in  our 
mode  of  living  is  so  much  greater  and  of  so  much 
more  immediate  necessity  that  it  will  reguire  a  pro- 
portionately larger  number  of  people  who  can  and 
will  recognize  the  facts  and  then  do  something 
about  them. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  distributing  an  abun- 
dance rather  than  existing  within  an  economy  of 
artificial  scarcity.  However,  our  Price  System  sim- 
ply will  not  work  under  the  threat  of  an  abundance. 
Recent  wars  have  been  fought  to  prolong  scarcity 
values  but  those  wars,  fortunately,  did  not  ruin  the 
technology  which  today  in  North  America  makes 
an  economy  of  abundance  possible.  Instead  they 
caused  the  introduction  of  still  more  technology  in 
America.  The  change  in  our  method  of  social  op- 
eration from  one  eguipped  to  exchange  a  scarcity 
to  one  designed  to  distribute  abundance  will  be  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  will  necessitate  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  science.  We  can't 
go  back  to  the  loose  thinking  of  former  years;  to 
the  moralistic  approach  to  problems  which  them- 
selves are  the  direct  result  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. 

The  factual  approach  as  outlined  by  Technoc- 
racy is  the  only  way  by  which  we  cdn  lick  "these 
problems  and  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans the  abundance  that  science  has  brought  about. 
Without  examination,  and  by  the  use  of  moralistic 
terms,  you  might  observe  that  Technocracy  is  a  fu- 
tile dream  which  will  never  work.  If,  however, 
you  intelligently  face  the  facts  uncovered  by  Tech- 
nocracy you  will  agree  that  if  Technocracy  does 
not  work  most  of  us  had  better  prepare  for  the  next 
world. 

—Frank  Stahl,  12237-1. 


SOLUTION  ? 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  in 
announcing  farm  production  goals  for  next  year 
(1946)  urged  farmers  ...  to  produce  2,500,000,000 
pounds  less  milk,  670  million  dozen  fewer  eggs,  17 
percent  fewer  chickens  and  10  percent  fewer  tur- 
keys. 

It  was  urged  that  cattle  herds,  considered  too 
large  for  present  food  reserves  and  potential  meat 
demand,  be  reduced  by  another  1,600,000  head  by 
the  end  of  1946. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Dec.  1,  1945. 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  anv  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party:  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

M  embers  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
!id'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
'the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
■  reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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ISLANDS  SELL  U.  S.  SURPLUS  BACK 
TO  YANKS 

MANILA.  Oct.  30. — The  Philippine  Republic  is  doing 
a  brisk  export  business  in  heavy  machinery  it  obtained 
from  the  United  States  under  a  military  surplus-property 
agreement.  And  some  of  the  machinery  is  going  to  the 
United  States,. 

Government-control  authorities  announced  that 
$5,000,000  worth  of  such  machinery  formed  the  second 
most  important  licensed  export  of  the  republic  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year.  Consisting  mostly  of  tractors, 
the  machinery  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  British  Af- 
rica and  South  America. — AP. 

EUROPE  CAN'T  BUY  APPLES 

APPLE  CONSUMERS,  accustomed  to  buying  big  red 
and  yellow  Washington  apples,  may  have  to  change  their 
habits  this  vear  and  buy  a  few  small  apples  along  with  the 
larce  ones. 

The  European  dollar  famine  is  responsible,  Washington 
apple  brokers  explained. 

Normally,  about  28  per  cent  of  this  state's  crop  is  ex- 
ported. Europe  prefers  the  small  apples — 175  to  216  to  the 
box.  That  is  why  domestic  consumers  get  the  big  ones, 
which  run  138  to  163  to  the  box. 

If  the  smaller  apples  cannot  be  sold  abroad  they  prob- 
ably will  be  sold  in  this  country  at  a  discount  of  perhaps 
50  to  75  cents  a  box,  brokers  believe,  which  is  a  break  for 
the  consumer,  although  in  some  cases  it  may  mean  a  loss 
to  the  grower. 

FEWER  HORSES,  MORE  TRACTORS 

FIGURES  FROM  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  indi- 
cate that  the  swing  to  "more  horsepower  and  fewer  horses" 
is  continuing. 

The  company  announced  that  production  of  tires  for 
tractors  and  other  farm  vehicles  in  1948  will  more  than 
tiple  that  of  prewar  years. 

The  figures  show  the  number  of  horses  on  farms  dropped 
from  24,000,000  to  12,000,000  from  1921  to  1944,  while  trac- 
tor usage  increased  from  400,000  to  2,100  000. 

— United  Press. 

U.  S.  IN  ADVANCED  POSITION 

THE  MOST  widely  proposed  use  for  atomic  energy 
in  the  industrial  realm  is  as  a  super  fuel  or  power  supply. 
But  by  itself  a  huge,  new,  atomic  power  or  heat  source  is 
nothing.  Unless  it  can  be  coupled  to  something  to  perform 
useful  work,  it  is  of  little  value. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  United  States  probably  is  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  sufficiently  industrialized  to  cou- 
ple atomic  power  to  something  worthy  of  its  mighty  po- 
tential. To  harness  atomic  power  to  a  minor  ente_prise 
would  be  like  hitching  a  mighty  locomotive  to  a  child's 
wagon  or  installing  the  Queen  Mary's  turbines  in  a  horse- 
car. 

Realistic  Russians  recognize  that  despite  the  tremendous 
strides  their  country  has  taken  in  the  last  25  years,  despite 
the  new  enterprises  in  the  Urals  and  Siberia,  their  indus- 
trial potential  does  not  yet  measure  up  to  the  American 
layout.  Thus,  they  feel  that  even  if  the  United  States  is 
sincere  in  its  efforts  to  internationalize  the  atom,  no  other 
country  in  the  world  is  in  a  position  to  utilize  the  atom 
properly. — U.S.  H.  in   C.  S.   Monitor. 
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NEW  DUST  BOWL 

AS  IF  the  food  crisis  weren't  already  serious  enough, 
reports  of  the  US  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  indicate  that  another  dust  bowl  is  in  the 
making  in   the   Southwest. 

The  last  few  months  of  abnormally  dry  weather  have 
severely  damaged  the  pastures  in  western  Oklahoma,  west- 
"in  Kansas,  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  Eastern  New  Mex- 
i.o  In  these  areas  soil-moisture  on  October  1  was  10  to 
JO  inches:  a  depth  of  22  to  32  inches  is  fair.  This  means: 
(1)  more  grain  on  hand  must  be  fed  to  livestock  to  re- 
place the  dried-up  pastures;  and  (2)  the  winter  wheat  crop 
in  the  Southwest  mav  be  blown  out  of  the  ground. 

—New  Republic,  Oct.  20. 

THE  POINT  OF  DIMINISHING  RETURNS 

THE  high-winging  cost  of  living  has  left  American  cities 
with  as  many  financial  problems  as  the  individual  wage 
earner. 

This  was  reported  Oct.  12  by  the  Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Association  which  cited  these  examples  of  emerg- 
ency retrenchments: 

Some  county  prisons  in  Philadelphia  have  imposed  three 
meatless  days  a  week  since  September  to  cut  costs. 

St.  Louis'  deficit  increased  to  a  point  where  the  dis- 
charge of  700  municipal  employees  was  ordered  to  trim  ex- 
penditures. Garbage  collections  were  cut  from  three  to 
two  a  week  and  street  lights  are  turned  off  an  hour  earlier 
each  morning. 

San  Francisco  city  agents  are  scouting  Federal  surplus 
commodity  sales  for  bargains  in  equipment  or  materials. 

Among  other  cities  confronted  with  knotty  financial 
problems,  the  Association  said,  are  Chicago  Dallas,  New- 
ark,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  and  Richmond,  Va. 

— C.  S.   Monitor. 

MORE  EXTRANEOUS  ENERGY  USED 

ABOUT  ONE-THIRD  of  the  individual  farms  in  Kan- 
sas now  enjoy  electric  power.  They  are  served  by  private, 
municipal,  and  rural  cooperative  electrical  services.  Then, 
too,  there  are  many  farms  which  maintain  their  own  elec- 
fic  power  plants  and  equipment.  .   .   . 

Most  of  these  plants  consist  of  gasoline  or  wind-driven 
trenerators.  Estimates  on  the  number  of  these  plants  run 
as  high  as  25.000.— C.  S.  Monitor. 

GREEK   HIDEOUT   ROUSES   SUSPICIONS 

THE  AMERICAN  Aid  Mission  announces  that  it  has 
uncovered  supplies  in  Greek  warehouses  and  docks  origi- 
nally worth  $70,000,000  and  said  the  discovery  would  save 
$6,000,000  or  more  in  American  expenditures  under  the  aid 
program,. 

Dwight  P.  Gri^wold,  head  of  the  Aid  Mission,  told  re- 
porters he  believed  some  of  the  consumer  goods  found  were 
deliberately  held  off  the  market  to  maintain  high  prices. 
He  said  the  discovery  "definitely  affects''  the  Mission's 
future  planning. 

Tobacco  is  a  chief  product  of  Greece  but  Mr.  Griswold 
Sf»id  there  was  evidence  other  products  which  offered  com- 
petition to  Greek-made  items  had  been  kept  out  of  circula- 
tion. There  was  some  suspicion,  he  added,  that  some 
equipment  including  farm  machinery  had  been  withheld 
because  of  wrangling  among  Greek  Ministries  on  the  prices. 

— C.  S.   Monitor. 
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TRYING  TO  TURN  THE  CLOCK  BACK 

THE  EXPECTATION  of  continuing  large  exports  to 
Europe  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  will 

implement  the  Marshall  plan  and  that  Canada  will  throw- 
in  a  substantial  contribution.  That  both  will  go  to  Europe's 
aid  is  a  reasonably  safe  prediction  The  cost  will  be  high 
but  the  stake  is  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  European 
democracy  from  communism. 

It  will  be  well  to  k?ep  in  mind  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  plan  that  is  proposed.  It  may  be  described 
as  hazardous  speculation  in  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  put  up  a  lot  of  dollars  in  the  hope  that  west- 
ern Europe  wiil  survive  and  that  the  time  will  return  when 
hi  Continent  will  be  able  to  do  business  with  it  on  the 
basis  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  war. — (Emphasis  ours.) 

—  The  Monetary  Times. 

WALLACE   HITS  ANTI-SOVIET   HYSTERIA 

ST.  LOUIS.  Nov.  9.— (AP)— Former  Vice  President 
Henry  A.  Wallace  in  an  address  here  tonight  said,  "I 
charge  that  the  current  anti-Communist  and  anti-Russian 
hysteria  is  being  deliberately  nurtured  by  men  who  fear 
democratic  solutions  of  fundamental  social  and  economic 
problems." 

"They  don't  fear  Communism,"  he  added.  "They  fear 
democracy." 

His  address  was  sponsored  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America. 

the  speaker  declared: 

"We  must  view  with  suspicion  the  motives  of  men  who 
proclaim  that  our  foreign  policy  is  dedicated  to  democratic 
principles,  when  they  contravene  those  principles  every 
t'ay  here  at  home." 

He  charged  that  "anti-Communist  hysteria  is  being 
whipped  up  to  camouflage  acts,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  are  undermining  our  economic  system  and  destroy- 
ing our  political  economy." 

WASTE  LESS 

On  page  3  of  this  issue,  we  present  a  moderate-cost  diet 
that  is  supposed  to  represent  the  American  standard  of 
living.  A  n  y  thing  less  than  this  means  resort  to  sub- 
standard menus. 

Most  Americans  have  been  eating  less  and  iess  ever 
since  price  controls  were  ended  last  year.  Now  almost 
half  the  nation  cannot  afford  this  moderate-cost  diet  and 
still  continue  to  pay  for  housing,  transportation,  clothing 
and  medical  care,  to  say  nothing  of  education,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Only  the  top  fourth  of  the  nation  can  afford  to  cut 
down   on   its  eating  habits. — The   Machinist. 

RENT 

Full  implications  of  the  rent  control  law  enacted  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  are  only  now  becoming  apparent. 
Local  rent  advisory  boards  have  been  made  the  keystone 
on  which  the  entire  structure  of  rent  ceilings  now  rests. 

These  local  boards  can  recommend  that  rents  be  raised, 
that  ceilings  be  removed  altogether  or  that  ceilings  remain 
as  they  a"e.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Congress  will  weigh 
the  recommendations  of  these  600  boards  before  any  action 
is  fken  to  extend  rent  controls  after  next  February. 

Unhappily,  the  governors  of  many  states  have  loaded 
these  local  boards  with  real  estate  and  business  interests. 

Next  month  may  be  too  late. 

— The  Machinist. 

GOVERNMENT  BUILDS  HOUSES 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  is  to  mass- 
produce  40.000  homes  for  returned  veterans.  Last  year 
onh-  1.400  homes  were  built,  although  16,000  odd  veterans 
applied  for  them,  The  number  of  applications  is  20,000  so 
far  in  1947,  the  Canberra  Government  states. 

— The   Monetary    Times. 
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TRADE-PACT  RUMOR  LIFTS  RUBBER 
PRICE 

SINGAPORE,  Nov.  5.— (AP)— Spot  rubber  reached 
40J4  Straits  cents  a  pound  in  the  Singapore  market  yester- 
day after  a  month's  steady  climb. 

The  market's  highest  price  after  resumption  of  open- 
market  trading  last  April  was  45  cents.  A  sharp  slump  in 
May  carried  the  price  down  to  26  cents. 

Market  observers  say  the  major  factor  supporting  the 
present  rise  is  a  trade  rumor  that  the  Anglo- American 
trade  pact  negotiated  at  Geneva,  included  an  American 
commitment  to  reduce  the  required  proportion  of  synthetic 
rubber  in  popular-sized  tires  from  the  present  70  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent. — Seattle  Times. 

CHESTER  BOWLES  SPEAKS 

UNLESS  WE  TAKE  vigorous  action  soon,  the  pres- 
ent inflationary  spiral  may  end  in  a  major  depression  which 
would  have  calamitous  effects  in  our  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  Here  at  home  it  would  plunge  our 
people  into  the  depths  of  bitterness,  intolerance  and  frus- 
tration. It  would  leave  us  a  sorely  divided  country,  fright- 
ened and  insecure  .  .  .  the  man  in  the  street  still  remem- 
bers vividly  June  1946,  when  the  final  debate  on  OPA  leg- 
islation was  in  full  swing.  He  remembers  that  it  was 
business  association  leaders  who  promised  him  then  that 
the  abandonment  of  price  control  (all  price  controls,  in- 
cluding those  on  food)  would  solve  our  production  prob- 
lems and  would  quickly  allow  prices  to  stabilize  at  rea- 
sonable levels.  John  Q.  Public  and  tens  of  millions  of 
others  have  not  forgotten  those  promises.  As  they  watch 
prices  rise  higher  and  higher,  they  have  become  increas- 
ingly bitter  and  in  their  opinion,  it  is  business — and  par- 
ticularly big  business — that  carries  the  responsibility. 

— New  York  Times  Magazine. 

GRAIN  FOR  BUTTER 

DENMARK  IS  negotiating  to  exchange  her  entire  ex- 
portable surplus  of  butter  with  the  Soviet  in  exchange  for 
100,000  tons  of  Russian  grain.  The  agreement  follows  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations  with  Britain,  who  refused  to 
renew  the  contract  on  terms  set  by  Denmark.  The  Danes 
claimed  their  farmers  would  be  selling  at  a  loss,  unless  the 
prices  were  raised.      End   of  negotiations   followed. 

— The   Monetary  Times. 

STEEL  LAG  LAID  TO  SHORTAGE  OF 
RAW  MATERIALS 

ERNEST  t.  WEIR  chairman  of  National  Steel  Corp., 
asserted  that  the  steel  industry  is  not  producing  at  capacity 
because  of  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  principally  iron 
and  steel  scrap,  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  heavy  ex- 
port of  those  items  "up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  war." 

The  steel  industry,  he  said,  has  been  accused  of  delib- 
erately holding  down  production.  Yet,  he  declared,  it  "will 
produce  more  than  84,000,000  tons  of  ingots  in  1947 — by 
far  the  largest  output  in  any  peacetime  year." 

— C.   S.  Monitor. 

CUPID  FEELS  THE  PINCH 

EOS  ANGELES,  Oct.  16.— The  high  cost  of  living  is 
deferring  marriages.  It's  also  raising  hob  with  girls' 
beauty   treatments   and   movie-going. 

This  testimony  was  given  a  joint  congressional  investi- 
gating committee  by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Stanton.  California  legis- 
lative member  of  the  Y.  \Y.  C.  A.  She  said  a  survey  of 
160  working  girls  showed  that  on  their  average  salary  of 
$150  a  month  they'd  had  to  cut  down  on  meat-protein  foods, 
beauty  treatments,  clothes,  movies  and  even  medical  and 
dental   care. 

"One  tenth  said  they  have  deferred  marriage  because 
of  living  costs."  >hc  said. — Associated   Press. 
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Operation  Ohio 

•"TECHNOCRATS  of  Ohio  Sections  in  Regional 
J-  Division  8141,  from  Cleveland,  Akron,  and 
Kent,  carried  out  a  very  successful  operation  on 
Sunday,  October  19,  when  a  large  number  of  Gray 
cars  formed  a  Motorcade  which  covered  a  distance 
of  100  miles  in  a  seven  hour  parade,  including 
stops  in  four  cities. 

The  first  stop  was  at  Nelson  Ledges,  a  state  pic- 
nic ground  which  is  a  scenic  beauty  spot  of  cav- 
erns and  winding  trails.  Members  had  their  picnic 
lunch  and  a  hike  in  the  park  followed.  Leaving 
the  Ledges  on  schedule  the  Motorcade  proceeded 
to  Ravenna,  where  police  escort  was  provided  and 
permission  was  given  to  use  the  Public  Address 
eguipment.  This  was  arranged  also  at  the  next 
stop,  Kent,  where  pictures  were  taken  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Kent  University.  Then  with  police  siren  go- 
ing and  P.  A.  system  on  full  volume  the  Motorcade 
traveled  all  of  the  main  streets  of  Kent,  leaving  a 
lasting  impression  of  'THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  AR- 
MY on  the  March.' 

Pictures  were  taken  at  the  new  Section  Head- 
quarters at  Kent  before  the  Motorcade  went  on  to 
cover  the  last  town  on  its  itinerary,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
where  they  wound  up  with  a  big  symbolization 
dinner  in  a  large  restaurant. 

As  usual,  the  Technocrats  had  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  police  and  aJso  the  city  officials,  many 
of  whom  signed  Expression  of  Interest  cards. 

A  Salute  to  8141  from  the  V.  M.'s  (Veterans  of 
the  Motorcade)  of  the  Northwest  Area! 
PICTURES 

Top:  Technocrats  of  the  8141  Area  at  SHQ  in 
Kent,  Ohio.  Center:  Some  of  the  Technocracy  Gray 
cars  that  took  part  in  the  big  Motorcade.  Lower: 
Motorcade  on  parade  through  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Kent  University. 


FRONT  COVER  PICTURES 

ABOVE:  This  rare  photo,  taken  around  1912-15, 
shows  a  sweetpotato  harvest  on  an  irrigated  farm 
at  Olustee,  Okla.  To  see  so  many  men  on  the  job 
is  startling  today.  It  shows  very  graphically  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  today's  economic  ills — the 
basic  social  change  which  our  politicians  try  so 
hard  to  retard. 

The  modern  harvest  scene  below  (San  Luis  Val- 
ley, Colo.)  shows  trucks  and  machinery  replacing 
horse-drawn  equipment  of  earlier  days. 

—Photos  loaned  by  RECLAMATION 
ERA,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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It's  High  Time 


OUR  SOCIETY  today  is  a  sick  society;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  more  accumulated  knowledge  than  any  gen- 
eration before  us,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  more 
educated  and  trained  men  and  women  than  any  age  of  the  past. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  symptoms  of  this  sickness  are  war,  internal 
strife,  crime,  disease,  poverty,  debt,  unemployment,  and  malnutrition. 
We  have  not  yet  attempted  to  cure  the  sickness,  but  only  to  give  re- 
lief remedy  to  some  of  the  more  outstanding  symptoms. 

IT  IS  widely  recognized  among  our  educated  people  that  all  we 
can  call  civilization  today,  as  contrasted  with  the  dark  ages  of  Europe, 
has  been  built  by  science.  Yet,  the  management  of  this  new  kind  of 
civilization  is  still  the  same  kind  of  management  that  was  used  thou- 
sands of  years  ago;  it  has  not  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  new 
conditions  which  science  has  introduced.  Is  it  not  time  that  science 
was  tending  its  own  child,  instead  of  foisting  it  upon  step-parents  who 
have  neither  the  training  nor  the  ability  to  handle  it? 

TECHNOCRACY,  simply  defined,  is  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  science  and  the  methods  of  technology  to  social  man- 
agement. Technocracy  has  determined  that,  since  a  highly  devel- 
oped technological  method  of  production  deriving  most  of  its  energy 
from  extraneous  sources  is  in  use,  a  technological  method  of  distri- 
bution must  accompany  it.  Any  of  the  old  methods  of  distributing 
a  scarcity  bog  down  in  the  face  of  abundance. 

— From  'America  Must  Show  the  Way.' 
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FUND  AMEN  T  AL  POPPYCOCK 


THE  Editor  of  The  Pathfinder,  in  a  leading  editorial,  has  posed  a 
question  which  represents  an  all-time  low  in  the  political  ap- 
proach to  civic  affairs.  The  question  is,  'Can  the  1948  campaign  of- 
fer voters  a  clear-cut  choice  between  two  sharply  opposed  philoso- 
phies of  government  for  the  U.  S.?' 

The  idea  of  government  by  philosophy  is  in  itself  fantastic.     Gov- 
ernment is  fundamentally  a  mat- 


ter of  exercising  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  do  such 
a  job  with  one  philosophy;  to 
make  the  security  of  the  nation 
dependent  upon  the  result  of  pe- 
riodic contests  between  t  w  o 
sharply  opposed  philosophies  is 
so  ridiculous  as  to  seem  childish 
to  a  mature  mind.  Yet  the  despe- 
rate hunt  for  the  requisite  second 
philosophy  is  now  occupying  the 
minds  of  a  large  part  of  our  so- 
called  leaders,  and  the  hunt  will 
become  more  feverish  as  the  time 
shortens  between  now  and  the 
coming  election. 

Mr.  McMillen,  the  editor,  states 
further: 

It  may  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  campaign  will  be 
fought  over  true  fundamen- 
tals  But  if  . . .  the  battle  line 

is  drawn  over  responsibility 
for  prices  and  what  to  do 
about  them,  certainly  a  very 
profound  principle   will  be  at 

stake Mr.    Truman  .  .  .  will 

contend  that  with  more  execu- 
tive power  the  inflation  can  be 
handled.  H  i  s  opponents  .... 
can  offer  bills  looking  toward 
sound  money  .  .  .  reduce  spend- 
ing . . .  adjust  taxes  so  incen- 
tives for  production  can  in- 
crease ....They  can  offer  a 
program  that  looks  construc- 
tively to  keeping  the  individ- 
ual free.   Then  they  can  begin 


to  shape  a  foreign  policy  that 
will  promote  freedom. 

Thus,  what  superficially 
would  be  a  campaign  over 
prices  would  truly  be  a  cam- 
paign between  two  completely 
opposed  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment. . .  . 

That  could  produce  a  truly 
historic  campaign.  Americans 
could  decide  between  freedom 
and  regulation — whether  their 
forefathers  of  1776  and  1787 
were  right  or  wrong  . .  .  maybe 
t  h  e  smokescreens  of  lesser 
conflicts  can  be  blown  aside 
and  1948  be  made  truly  a  year 
of  decision. 

Just  why  there  should  be  a  fight 
at  all,  particularly  over  funda- 
mental matters,  is  beyond  com- 
prehension, since  the  job  is  one 
of  operation  of  a  physical  mech- 
anism. Technocracy  has  stated 
repeatedly  that  when  any  mech- 
anism reaches  a  certain  degree 
of  magnitude  it  must  be  operated 
according  to  the  design  or  it  will 
not  work.  This  applies  to  a  so- 
cial mechanism  as  well  as  to  in- 
dustry. In  determining  the  de- 
sign of  operation  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  aim  to  be  accom- 
plished; in  this  case  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  abundance  our  scien- 
tific technology  is  producing.  Dis- 
tribution is  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion and  consequently  is  a  job 
for  engineers  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  scientists.     The  other 


phases  of  governmental  opera- 
tion— education,  health,  etc.,  are 
certainly  jobs  for  specialists. 

Given  his  full  share  of  our 
Continental  abundance,  in  the 
Technate  the  citizen  is  going  to 
be  so  busy  living  a  full  life  that 
he  will  not  be  worried  about  'phi- 
losophies' except  as  they  concern 
his  own  personal  beliefs  and 
opinions.  I  he  only  'freedom'  he 
will  lose  is  the  freedom  to  'chisel' 
— to  struggle  for  differential  ad- 
vantages over  his  neighbors  and 
his  fellow  workers;  to  gamble,  to 
bribe,  to  cheat,  to  steal  if  neces- 
sary; or,  if  his  private  philosophy 
bars  these  methods,  to  struggle 
along  in  more  or  less  genteel  pov- 
erty, going  without  the  things  that 
can  be  and  are  enjoyed  by  his 
more  clever  cr  less  scrupulous 
fellow  citizens,  but  which  could 
be  made  available  to  all  in  abun- 
dance. 

When,  avowedly,  the  most  im- 
portant problem  tackled  by  our 
political  leaders  in  such  a  critical 
time  as  this  is  to  find  philosoph- 
ical points  on  which  they  can  dif- 
fer sufficiently  to  justify  an  elec- 
tion, we  are  indeed  in  a  sad  way. 
If  our  forefathers  of  1776  and 
1787  were  not  correct  it  is  cer- 
tainly too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it  now.  If  they  were,  why 
bother?  At  best,  all  the  election 
can  determine  is  who  shall  hold 
public  office,  the  elected  person- 
nel being  in  no  wise  under  com- 
pulsion to  keep  their  campaign 
promises,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so. 

To  claim  that  any  philosophy, 
or  cny  two  philosophies,  are  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the 
operation  of  our  country's  affairs 
is  fundamental  poppycock.  The 
only  fundamental  question  at 
stake  in  North  America  today  is 
what  shall  replace  the  fast-failing 
Price  System  when  it  is  no  longer 
operable.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  the 
only  organization  that  today  is 
thinking  that  far  ahead. 

Writing  about  the  French  Revo- 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Suffer,  Little  Children 


To  teed  the  hungry  and  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people  oi  Europe  is  a 
humanitarian  deed.  But  when  it  is  attempted  at  the  expense  of  our  own  little 
children  it  becomes  not  laudable  but  reprehensible. 


IN  HIS  syndicated  column,  'Pitching  Horse- 
shoes,' the  inimitable  Billy  Rose  is,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  quite  staunch  in  his  defense  of  the 
Price  System.  But  in  his  column  of  Sunday,  De- 
cember 28,  he  tells  us  some  unpalatable  facts 
about  the  school  system  of  his  native  New  York. 
A  chance  conversation  with  a  school  boy,  in 
which  it  was  learned  that  the  geography  and  his- 
tory books  of  that  enlightened  city  are  of  a  Nine- 
teenth Century  vintage  started  Mr.  Rose  on  his 
investigation.  Some  of  the  facts  he  unearthed 
are  shocking  even  to  a  case-hardened  Techno- 
crat. 

THIS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Remember,  this  is  New  York  City,  not  Georgia 
nor  Mississippi.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  Mr. 
Rose  discovered:  In  the  school  building  where 
the  child  with  whom  Billy  Rose  had  talked  re- 
ceived his  'education'  there  was  one  faucet  for 
drinking  and  w  a  s  h  i  n  g — to  accommodate  600 
children.  The  paper  towel  container  was  empty 
and  there  wasn't  any  soap.  Mr.  Rose  adds,  'One 
of  the  teachers  told  me  that  the  city  budget  didn't 
provide  for  such  luxuries.' 

Mr.  Rose  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the 
Public  Education  Association,  an  organization 
which  is  striving  to  improve  our  educational  sys- 
tem. They  gave  him  some  information  which 
Mr.  Rose  says  'made  me  ashamed  of  the  town 
I'm  always  bragging  about.'  Read  about  it,  Fel- 
low Americans,  and  see  how  you  like  it: 

There's  a  building  up  in  Harlem  that  used 

to  be  a  prison.     Twenty-five  years  ago  the 

police    department    decided   it    was    unsafe 
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and  abandoned  it.  Today  it  is  called  P.S. 
125.  The  school  kids  eat  their  lunches  in 
the  cells.  The  wealthiest  metropolis  in  the 
world  hasn't  even  bothered  to  remove  the 
bars. 

P.S.  86,  erected  in  1889,  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  2059.  It's  a  6-B  school — .kids  five 
to  twelve.  To  get  to  a  lavatory,  the  young- 
sters have  to  go  down  to  the  basement 
through  an  unheated  passage.  These  lava- 
tories have  no  flushing  facilities,  and  there 
isn't  a  sink  in  the  entire  building. 

P.S.  16  in  Brooklyn  has  its  toilets  in  the 
yard.  Ditto  for  P.S.  127  in  Manhattan.  And 
double  ditto  for  26  other  schools. 

P.S.  195  is  a  wooden  structure  heated  by 
a  coal  stove  with  overhead  pipes.  The  heat 
isn't  turned  on  until  the  kids  arrive,  and  for 
the  first  hour  the  temperature  is  often  as 
low  as  forty  degrees. 

By  modern  standards,  287  of  our  schools, 
attended  by  150,000  children,  are  fire  traps. 
P.S.  58  has  exits  only  on  one  side  of  the 
building.  If  that  side  caught  fire,  it  would 
be  just  too  bad. 

Twenty-one  of  our  schools  in  New  York 
were  built  before  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant. 

According  to  the  education  experts,  New 
York  needs  9,000  more  classrooms  and 
10,000  more  teachers.  And  about  600  as-  ' 
sorted  doctors,  nurses,  and  dental  hygien- 
ists.  Not  to  mention  modern  textbooks, 
workshops,  gyms,  musical  instruments,  and 
some  decent  furniture.  .  .  . 
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The  English  aren't  doing  much  heating 
these  days,  but  they're  spending  twice  as 
much  of  their  national  income  on  education 
as  we  are.  The  Russians  are  spending  six 
times  as  much  proportionately.  .  .  . 

The  next  time  you  stand  up  and  sing  the 
'Star  Spangled  Banner,'  remember  we're 
spending  six  percent  of  our  national  income 
for  booze  and  smokes — but  only  iyz  percent 
to  teach  our  kids  to  think  straight. 
It  is  difficult  to  write  calmly  and  dispassionately 
of   such  shocking   neglect  of  o  u  r  youngsters — the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow.     What  kind  of  citi- 
zens are  we  developing  in  such  environment?     Is  it 
any  wonder  that  one  in  every  23  persons  in  the 
United  States — 80  percent  of  them  under  the  age  of 
25  years — is  listed  as  a  criminal  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation?     Is  it  any  wonder  that  40  per- 
cent of  our  young  men  are  biological  culls,   unfit 
for  military  service? 

To  feed  the  hungry  and  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  people  of  Europe — even  those  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  shouting  'Heil  Hitler!'  and  'Viva  Musso- 
lini!'— is  a  humanitarian  deed.  But  when  it  is  at- 
tempted at  the  expense  of  our  own  citizens,  and  es- 
pecially the  little  children  who  cannot  protest,  it 
does  not  appear  guite  so  laudable.  When  one  con- 
siders also  that  it  is  done  primarily  to  enhance  the 
profits  of  certain  vested  interests  and  to  retard  so- 
cial change,  it  becomes  not  laudable  but  reprehen- 
sible. It  is  high  treason  against  the  people  of  this 
country. 

ONE  MORE  INDICTMENT 

The  shocking  condition  brought  to  light  relative 
to  the  school  system  of  New  York,  is  just  one  more 
indictment  against  Price  System  control.  Incident- 
ally, if  conditions  are  so  horrible  in  New  York,  what 
must  they  be  in  some  of  the  other  cities  and  towns 
and  rural  communities?  What  about  the  communi- 
ties where  ecclesiasticism  holds  sway?  What  about 
some  of  the  communities  in  the  deep  South,  where 
the  plantation  owners  dictate  the  policies  of  school 
and  church  and  state? 

The  lack  of  adeguate  educational  facilities 
throughout  this  nation  is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 
adeguacies,  and  but  one  more  manifestation  of  the 
inability  of  the  Price  System  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  high-energy  age.  In  reality  there  is  but  one 
problem,  that  of  designing,  installing,  and  main- 
taining a  social  mechanism  that  will  operate  in  an 
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era  in  which  we  degrade  energy  at  such  a  high 
rate  as  we  now  do  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

Needless  to  say,  in  a  functional  and  scientific 
operation  of  this  Continent  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  youngsters  will  be  of  paramount  importance. 
To  train  and  condition  them  to  become  useful  and 
loyal  citizens  will  be  the  task  of  those  in  the  Edu- 
cation Sequence.  To  see  to  it  that  they  have  the 
facilities  for  play  and  healthful  exercise  will  be  the 
job  of  those  in  the  Recreation  Sequence.  To  see 
that  they  are  trained  properly  at  home  as  well  as 
in  school  will  be  the  job  of  those  in  the  Social  Re- 
lations Sequence.  All  these  things  are  written  into 
the  specifications  of  the  New  America.  They  are 
included  in  the  over-all  plan  simply  because  it  is 
the  only  way  that  the  new  social  mechanism  can 
operate.  They  are  merely  minute  parts  of  the  over- 
all plan  of  Continental  operation. 

If  you  wish  to  safeguard  the  health  of  your  chil- 
dren and  to  see  them  grow  up  to  be  healthy  and 
useful  and  loyal  men  and  women,  investigate  Tech- 
nocracy's plan  for  Continental  operation,  Do  it 
now! 

Archie  Sinclair,  12245-1. 

CHINA  RESELLS  TO  U.  S.  EX-AMERICAN 
SURPLUS 

SHANGHAI,  Dec.  11. — The  Chinese  government  is  re- 
selling to  America  and  the  world  in  general  at  least 
2,000,000  tons  of  Pacific  island  war  surplus  which  China 
received  in  settlement  of  a  wartime  United  States  debt  of 
$174,000,000. 

This  was  disclosed  today  when  a  contract  was  signed 
whereby  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  will  buy  approx- 
imately 1,000,000  tons  of  scrap  for  $30,000,000. 

The  scrap  was  sold  directly  to  the  General  Commodi- 
ties Corporation,  an  American  firm  which  acted  as  agent 
for  Bethlehem. 

Simultaneously,  it  w  a  s  announced  that  m  ore  than 
1.C00.000  tons  of  equipment  still  operational  is  being  resold 
bv  China  on  the  world  market  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
is  not  to  go  either  to  the  United  States  or  China.   .  .  . 

General  Commodities  Corporation  purchased  the  entire 
residue  of  surplus  of  Manus  Island  in  the  Admralties, 
acquiring  150,000  tons  of  equipment  ranging  from  road- 
building  tractors  to  fountain  pens. 

A  government  spokesman  said  the  decision  to  resell  the 
vast  tonnage  of  sui  plus  was  reached  after  China  received 
more  than  she  could  use.  Another  factor,  he  said,  was 
China's  pressing  need  for   United  States  dollars. 

— Associated  Press. 

GREECE  INVESTIGATES  FOOD  WASTE 
CHARGES 

ATHENS. — The  ministry  of  Justice  has  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation into  charges  by  the  Piraeus  League  of  Mer- 
chants that  approximately  $4,500,000  worth  of  foodstuffs 
had  spoiled  in  Greek  warehouses  during  the  past  five 
months  because  of  failure  to  distribute  them. 

The  Ljeague  said  the  spoiled  foodstuffs  included  cheese, 
canned  milk,  sugar,  powdered  milk,  vegetables,  codfish, 
herring',  lard  and  canned  goods. — C.  S.  Monitor. 
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Irs  The  Law! 


We  are  sometimes  critical  ot  the  apparent  disregard  for  law  and  order  in 
these  United  States,  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  reads  ot  the 
many  archaic  laws  that  still  remain  in  our  statutes. 


PIKEV1LLE,  Ky.,  Sept.  27— (AP)— Court  at- 
taches aisclosed  today  that  Circuit  Judge  R. 
Monrow  Fields  late  yesterday  imposed  a  life 
sentence  at  hard  labor  on  13-yeai-old  Craw- 
ford Casebolt,  convicted  of  armed  robbery. 
The  court  decreed  that  the  7th-grade  school 
pupil  be  removed  Monday  to  the  reform 
school  at  Greendale  until  he  is  21,  after 
which  it  was  directed  that  he  be  transferred 
to  the  La  Grange  Penitentiary  'to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life  at  hard  labor.'  The 
sentence  is  the  minimum  possible  under  con- 
viction for  armed  robbery  in  Kentucky. 

SELDOM  have  we  heard  of  a  more  savage  and 
brutal  example  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
than  is  shown  in  this  press  release.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  to  sentence  a  grown  man  to  such  a 
fate  for  the  crime  of  robbery,  even  though  commit- 
ted at  the  point  of  a  gun,  but  to  send  a  mere  child 
to  the  penitentiary  for  'the  rest  of  his  natural  life' 
is  to  reach  a  new  low  in  the  depths  to  which  man 
will  sink  in  wreaking  vengeance  on  his  fellow  man. 
Yet  it's  the  law  in  Kentucky  and  the  presiding  judge 
had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  law.  This  is  the 
minimum  sentence  for  armed  robbery  in  Kentucky; 
what  the  maximum  sentence  would  be  we  dare 
not  even  imagine.  No  doubt  human  minds,  cap- 
able of  framing  such  a  law,  would  be  guite  egual 
to  the  task  of  designating  punishment  sufficiently 
horrible  to  satisfy  their  sadistic  inclinations. 

Perhaps  Judge  Fields  would  have  liked  to  tem- 
per justice  with  mercy,  but  he  was  powerless  to  do 
so.  The  law  set  the  sentence  and  all  he  could  do 
was  to  impose  it.  In  this  case  at  least,  there  was 
neither  justice  nor  mercy;  only  inhuman  revenge. 
Yet  this  is  not  an  isolated  case  of  the  revenge  taken 
by  society  for  crimes  which  the  nature  of  our  social 
system  makes  possible  and  for  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  it  is  responsible. 

Not  even  the  greatest  lawyer  of  our  time  could 
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be  expected  to  keep  up  with  and  to  understand  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  laws  that  clutter  up 
the  statute  books  of  these  United  States.  There  are 
federal  laws,  state  laws,  county  laws  and  munici- 
pal laws.  There  are  criminal  laws,  traffic  laws, 
civil  laws  and  maritime  laws.  Laws,  laws  and  more 
laws.  Laws  that  change  with  every  state;  with 
every  county  and  with  every  city,  town  or  village 
in  the  nation.  The  average  individual  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  or  to  understand  more  than  a 
very  small  fraction  of  them,  and  yet  the  law  dic- 
tates that  'ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse.' 

The  confusing  jumble  of  laws  and  legal  techni- 
calities has  given  rise  to  a  very  lucrative  racket — 
that  of  interpreting  the  law.  Highly  paid  corpora- 
tion lawyers  make  a  career  of  steering  corporations 
through  the  maze  of  legal  technicalities  that  affect 
their  particular  business.  Maritime  law  is  a  profes- 
sion in  itself  and  experts  in  this  field  concern  them- 
selves with  the  law  as  it  pertains  to  ships  and  ship- 
ping. And  so  on  down  the  line  to  the  police  court 
judge  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  whose  duties  are 
to  enforce  local  ordinances  and  to  assess  fines  and 
other  penalties  for  misdemeanors  and  minor  infrac- 
tions of  the  laws. 

SOCIAL  PARASITES  THRIVE 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  individuals  derive 
their  living  from  defending  or  prosecuting  law  vio- 
lators, or  otherwise  interpreting  the  laws  of  our 
land.  Most  of  these  individuals  are  nothing  but 
parasites  on  the  social  body — a  breed  that,  in  a  sci- 
entifically organized  society,  would  find  no  need  for 
their  activities  nor  opportunity  for  their  functioning. 

Many  of  our  laws  are  enacted  to  protect  one 
group  against  another  as,  for  example,  the  Wagner 
Law  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Law — one  to  protect  labor 
against  management  and  the  other  to  protect  man- 
agement against  labor.  This  is  natural  in  a  society 
in  which  the  paramount  law  is  the  law  of  the  jun- 
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gle.  In  a  society  organized  to  make  the  most  of 
our  potentialities  neither  law  would  be  necessary 
and  the  lawyers,  including  all  those  thousands  who 
have  the  job  of  interpreting  these  two  laws,  would 
have  to  find  useful  channels  for  their  talents. 

Other  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  holding  back  progress.  This  sounds  like 
a  ridiculous  statement  to  make  and  no  doubt  those 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
would  vigorously  deny  the  charge.  Yet  how  else 
can  we  explain  the  laws  that  hampered  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  railroads  and  automobiles? 
Many  of  these  laws  are  still  on  the  statute  books 
in  various  states  although,  naturally,  they  are  no 
longer  enforced.  For  example,  in  Iowa  any  motor- 
ist can  be  arrested  for  driving  his  car  faster  than  a 
horse  can  walk.  It's  the  law!  And  in  Tennessee  a 
motorist  must  give  ten  days  notice  that  he  is  going 
to  drive  down  a  certain  road  by  tacking  up  notices 
along  the  roadside  that  he  intends  to  do  so. 

Such  laws  and  restrictions  were  passed  deliber- 
ately to  discourage  competition  with  modes  of  trans- 
portation existing  in  those  days.  Today  we  have 
thousands  of  similar  laws  on  the  books  intended 
for  exactly  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  these — for 
example,  those  in  our  obsolete  building  code  s — 
are  effectively  hampering  the  development  of  pre- 
fabricated houses.  Others  restrict  the  development 
of  modern  highways.  In  fact,  in  every  function  of 
our  society  we  can  find  laws  that  act  to  prevent 
new  inventions  or  improvements  from  becoming 
competition  dangerous  to  vested  interests. 

DON'T  WHISTLE  ON  SUNDAY  ! 

Quite  a  number  of  obsolete  laws,  still  on  the 
books,  are  the  direct  result  of  the  narrow-minded 
religious  intolerance  of  earlier  days.  For  instance, 
laugh  these  off: 

It  is  against  the  law  to  whistle  on  Sundays  in  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Kissing  is  forbidden  on  Sunday  in  Michigan. 

In  Virginia  you  are  subject  to  the  death  penalty 
of  you  fail  to  attend  church  for  three  successive 
Sundays. 

In  West  Virginia,  you  can't  sneeze  on  Sunday. 
It's  against  the  law! 

It  is  against  the  law  to  play  dominoes  on  Sun- 
days in  Alabama. 

Well,  naturally,  these  seem  funny  to  us  now; 
but  remember  that  at  the  time  they  were  intended 


in  all  seriousness.  Whether  or  not  they  were  ever 
enforced,  we  do  not  know  but  .  .  .  they  are  still  on 
the  Statute  Books  and,  under  our  idiotic  system  of 
jurisprudence,  they  could  be  enforced. 

Just  why  some  ordinances,  still  in  force,  were 
ever  enacted  in  the  first  place  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. For  instance,  the  one  that  makes  it  illegal 
to  give  away  a  cigarette  in  Illinois,  or  to  imperson- 
ate Santa  Clause  in  Minnesota,  or  to  carry  a  cane 
in  Texas,  or  to  fish  for  whales  in  any  stream  in 
Oklahoma,  and  so  on.  We  cannot  imagine  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  passing  of  these  laws, 
but  they  are  still  on  the  statute  books  of  these 
states.  It  looks  as  though  the  legal  department  of 
this  antiguated  Price  System  could  do  with  a  com- 
plete overhauling. 

LOOPHOLES  GALORE 

Many  of  our  laws  have  so  many  loopholes  in 
them  that  a  clever  lawyer  can  nullify  any  attempt 
to  enforce  them.  Two  beautiful  examples  were 
brought  to  light  by  Newsweek  magazine  in  its  issue 
of  June  23,  1947.  Both  came  from  Dallas,  Texas. 
They  read: 

In    Dallas,    Texas,   last   week,   justice 
seemed  to  have  dropped  her  scales. 

Chesley  A.  Gragg  was  brought  to  retrial 
tor  drowning  his  wife,  because  the   Texas 
Criminal  Court  ot  Appeals  had  reversed  a 
previous  conviction  and  death  sentence  on 
the  grounds  that  the  original  indictment  did 
not  specify  what  type  of  liquid  was  used  in 
the  drowning...  Buster  Northern  faced  retrial 
for  stomping  a  woman  to  death,  because  the 
Texas   Criminal  Court  of  Appeals  had  re- 
versed conviction  and  death  sentence  on  the 
grounds  that  the  original  indictment  did  not 
specify  that  Buster  had  stomped  her  to 
death  with  his  feet. 
And  yet  we  are  sometimes  critical  of  the  appar- 
ent disregard   for  law   and   order  in  these  United 
States!     Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at?     Among  our  hangovers  from  an  earlier 
day  is  the  traditional  'trial  by  jury.'     Twelve  good 
men  and  true,  or  women,  are  solemnly  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts 
involved  and  given  the  job  of  deciding  whether  the 
accused  is  guilty  or  not. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  were  permitted  to 
get  all  the  facts,  but  in  many  cases,  under  our  pres- 
ent system,  a  court  trial  is  not  so  much  an  attempt 
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to  get  at  the  facts  as  it  is  a  battle  between  two  op- 
posing lawyers,  one  determined  to  get  his  client  off 
and  the  other  equally  determined  to  get  him  con- 
victed. The  one  tries  to  suppress  all  facts  that 
might  damage  his  client's  case  while  the  other  tries 
to  suppress  all  those  that  tend  to  prove  him  inno- 
cent. The  judge  acts  as  a  sort  of  legal  referee  and, 
at  best,  the  jury  can  make  only  a  guess  as  to  the 
accused's  guilt  or  innocence.  As  a  result,  many  a 
guilty  man  has  gotten  off  free  while  others  have 
been  executed  or  sent  to  prison  entirely  innocent 
of  the  charge  on  which  they  were  convicted.  Trial 
by  a  jury  made  up  of  men  and  women  of  doubtful 
intelligence  and  no  training  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the 
fine  points  of  the  law,  phychology,  medicine,  or  the 
many  other  fields  that  so  frequently  enter  into  court 
trials,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  result  in  an  intelli- 
gent decision  on  such  matters.  It  is  doubtful  if  trial 
by  jury  is  more  reasonable  than  our  colonial  trial 
by  ducking-stool  wherein  if  the  accused  came  up 
alive  the  third  time,  he  was  adjudged  guilty! 

In  this  Price  System  of  ours  most  legal  battles 
are  fought  over  matters  that  have  their  roots  in  the 
monetary  system.  They  involve  property  rights, 
either  civil  or  criminal.  In  a  functional  society,  such 
as  Technocracy  states  is  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  a  highly  technical  civilization,  a  monetary  sys- 
tem would  be  non-existent  and  as  a  result  fully  95 
percent  of  the  matters  that  now  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legal  profession  would  be  eliminated. 
The  remaining  5  percent  would  be  almost  entirely 
mental  cases  and  could  best  be  judged  by  those 
trained  along  such  lines.  In  a  Technate,  to  handle 
such  cases  and  to  referee  such  matters  as  might 
arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  normal  course  of  hu- 
man relations,  the  Social  Relations  Sequence  would 
be  set  up,  operated  by  psychiatrists,  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  others  whose  primary 
training  has  been  along  the  lines  involved  in  any 
particular  case. 

A  CONTINENTAL  CONSTABULARY 

Working  with  the  Social  Relations  Sequence 
would  be  the  Continental  Constabulary,  replacing 
the  multitude  of  independent  and  uncoordinated  po- 
lice forces,  state,  county  and  municipal.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  and  members  would  be  subject 
to  transfer  from  one  part  of  the  Continent  to  an- 
other so  that  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  de- 
velop local  'connections'  which  so  frequently  char- 


acterize present  police  activities  in  many  cities.  The 
nearest  comparison  to  the  Continental  Constabulary 
we  have  at  the  present  time  would  be  the  Canadian 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  which  has  nation- 
wide police  power. 

OUR  SECURITY  HAS  LESSENED 

It  is  not  human  nature  to  steal;  it  is  human 
behavior,  generated  by  the  environment  in  which 
we  live.  In  an  economy  of  abundance,  there  will 
be  neither  need  nor  opportunity  to  steal.  In  his 
book,  'The  Next  Hundred  Years,'  C.  C.  Furnas  writes 
on  this  subject: 

A  man  may  always  covet  his  neighbor's 
maid  servant,  it  she  be  comely,  but  that  is 
not  economics  nor  does  the  coveting  arise 
from  an  economic  urge.    Coveting  the  neigh- 
bor's ox  is  a  different  matter.     That  is  eco- 
nomic.   If  the  neighbor  has  an  ox  and  you 
have  none,  you  naturally  covet  and  if  pos- 
sible steal  that  ox,  or  at  least  horse-trade 
him  out  of  it.    But  if  you  have  oxen  and  the 
neighbor  has  oxen  it  is  not  natural  to  covet 
oxen  perpetually  in  order  that  you  may  al- 
ways have  more  than  your  neighbor,  ad 
infinitum.     A  great  many  oxen  are  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.   One  can  easily  become  sat- 
urated   with   oxen,   or   candy,   cars,   radios, 
clothes,   movies,  books,  food,  boats  or 
houses.     We  are  going  to  arrive  at  a  pro- 
ductive efficiency  so  that  the  average  man 
will   be  saturated   with   material   things  by 
working  only  a  small  proportion  of  his  life. 
By  saturated  I  mean  that  he  will  not  care 
enough  for  additional  objects  to  make  any 
serious  effort  to  get  them.     Our  guantity  of 
goods  per  man  has  gone  up  immensely  in  a 
century  but  our  security  has  actually  gone 
down  and  in  a  sound  economic  order  secur- 
ity is  infinitely  more  important  than  many 
goods. 
It   is   that    'sound   economic    order' — a   functional 
society — that  Technocracy  urges  you  to  investigate. 
The  blueprints  have  been  ready  for  many  years, 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  American  people  will 
awaken  to  the  necessity  of  building  from  them  the 
New  America  of  abundance  that  is  our  heritage  and 
our  birthright. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  leave  you  with  this 
comforting  thought,  and  perhaps  one  last  laugh.  On 
April  19,  1946,  an  INS  news  dispatch  stated  that  the 
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Indiana  Appellate  Court  had  ruled  that  insanity  was 
no  bar  to  holding  office  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
decision,  upheld  by  the  Dearborn  Circuit  Court, 
said: 

As  long  ago  as  1882,  the  Indiana  Su- 
preme Court   specifically   enumerated   t  h  e 


events  or  circumstances  that  create  vacan- 
cies in  public  office  in  this  state  and  in- 
sanity of  the  incumbent  is  not  among  them. 
So,  if  this  Price  System  drives  you  insane,  as  it 
has  so  many  others,  you  are  still  eligible  for  public 
office  in  the  State  of  Indiana.    It's  the  Law! 

—Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


The  Voice  of  Science 


THE  ROOTS  OF  TECHNOCRACY  GO  AS  FAR  BACK  AS  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT,  TO  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  MAN'S  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


THE  confusion  that  confronts  Americans  today 
would  put  to  shame  the  feeble  murmur  that 
mounted  round  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Amid  the 
raucous  din  created  by  the  statesman  and  the  poli- 
tician, the  hawking  cries  of  the  advertiser  and  the 
businessman,  the  suave  and  insistent  drone  of  the 
cleric  and  the  philosopher  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
still  small  voice  of  science  should  go  unheeded  by 
all  but  the  most  discerning  and  attentive  listeners. 
But  in  the  clear  and  brilliant  tone  of  fact  resides 
the  clarion  which  can  arouse  the  leadership  of  a 
new  and  different  kind  of  civilization — a  kind  of 
civilization  which  will  do  away  with  deception  and 
in  which  all  men  shall  share  alike  in  knowledge 
and  understanding  and  in  the  abundance  that  is 
available.  Every  day  that  dawns  brings  with  it 
more  recruits  to  the  army  of  intelligence  called 
'Technocracy'  because  when  Technocracy  speaks, 
it  speaks  only  with  the  voice  of  science. 

The  roots  of  Technocracy  go  as  far  back  as  the 
origin  of  scientific  thought — even  farther — to  the 
very  beginning  of  man's  social  development.  We 
say  this  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  man  could 
develop  society  as  an  instrument  of  human  prog- 
ress and  then  let  it  remain  forever  beyond  the  orbit 
of  that  curious  and  exact  scrutiny  which  we  call 
science. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  effectiveness  of  sci- 
ence. Science  is  practiced  by  every  inguiry  and 
every  investigation.  The  most  elementary  guestion 
answered  by  a  simple  statement  of  fact  is  an  ad- 
venture in  science.  Only  when  a  guestion  is 
evaded,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  cause  of 
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knowledge  frustrated  and  confusion  given  reign. 
Our  general  lack  of  social  knowledge  may  be 
traced  straight  to  the  door  of  our  complicated  pro- 
cesses of  evasion  in  answering  guestions  regarding 
social  affairs. 

NO  AUTHORITY  BUT  THE  FACTS 

A  source  of  never-ending  amazement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  scientists  who  are 
themselves  guilty  of  contributing  to  the  sophistry 
that  perpetuates  the  confusion  abounding  in  social 
discussion  and  are  willing  to  offer  nothing  more 
than  additional  distortion  to  a  picture  which  is  cry- 
ing for  the  clarification  inherent  in  the  scientific 
methods  with  which  they  are  familiar.  This  indi- 
cates that  no  individual,  however  famous,  is  to  be 
relied  upon  for  information  until  his  statements 
have  been  verified  by  competent  personnel.  It  fur- 
ther indicates  that  many  scientific  minds  are  just 
as  cluttered  up  with  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
past  social  concepts  as  are  the  mentalities  of  our 
so-called  'leaders  of  contemporary  thought.'  When 
the  scientist  takes  the  same  testing  apparatus  and 
technigues  that  he  has  used  in  his  own  special 
field  out  of  his  laboratory  and  applies  them  to  the 
field  of  social  investigation,  then,  and  only  then, 
will  his  statements  be  welcomed  by  Technocracy. 
We  must  say  it  again  and  again,  'Technocracy  rec- 
ognizes no  authority  but  the  facts.'  By  no  other 
method  can  socially  acceptable  results  be  guaran- 
teed. 

Our  lives  today  depend  upon  the  knowledge  ac- 
cumulated   by    science.      Without    this    knowledge 
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and  the  material  results  which  have  accrued  to  it, 
we  should  perish — as  a  nation,  as  a  people  and  as 
individuals.  What,  then,  can  be  more  important  to 
any  individual  on  this  Continent  than  an  under- 
standing of  science  and  its  relationship  to  the  so- 
ciety which  has  fostered  it? 

Science  has  brought  us  many  blessings,  but  with 
each  one  it  has  tendered  an  obligation.  Fortu- 
nately, the  obligations  of  science  are  easily  met 
when  studied  and  understood.  When  properly 
complied  with,  these  obligations  result  in  social  and 
individual  harmony  unsurpassed  by  any  other  type 
of  control.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  science  are  resolved  not  by  chance  nor  by 
accident  but  by  deliberate  and  careful  design. 

A  simple  illustration  may  serve  to  enhance  our 
understanding  of  Technocracy's  approach  to  the 
social  problem.  The  automobile  is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  of  the  many  offspring  of  science.  At 
first  it  was  ignored  and  ridiculed  by  all  but  the  dis- 
cerning few.  Gradually  the  fact  that  automotive 
transportation  far  outstripped  any  previously  known 
method  became  more  widely  accepted.  Finally,  it 
dawned  upon  people  everywhere  that  here  was 
a  really  marvelous  instrument  of  individual  better- 
ment, and  conseguently  everyone  wanted  a  car. 
As  a  result  there  are  literally  millions  of  automo- 
biles and  many  times  more  people  operating  auto- 
mobiles than  there  are  actual  vehicles.  Now,  the 
point  to  note  is  this:  every  driver  of  an  automobile 
has,  from  the  very  beginning,  been  saddled  with 
a  multitude  of  obligations.  Science  delivered  these 
obligations  along  with  the  automobile. 

NONE  WOULD  BE  SAFE 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  turmoil  and  destruction 
that  would  ensue  if  every  motorist  in  America 
should  suddenly  decide  to  utterly  disregard  the 
rules  of  automotive  operation;  center  lines,  right- 
hand  right-of-way,  intersection  lights,  speed  limits, 
pedestrian  ways,  all  ignored  and  forgotten.  It  is 
obvious  that  even  a  few  moments  of  such  behavior 
would  invite  a  massacre  unmatched  in  human  his- 
tory. No  one  would  be  safe — least  of  all  the  driv- 
ers themselves.  No,  drivers  must  obey  the  rules  or 
automobiles  are  worse  than  useless — they  become 
a  social  menace.  Observe  the  rules  and  motoring 
becomes  a  safe  and  sane  occupation  for  anyone  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  Any  person  may  go 
when    and    where    he    chooses    without    interfering 
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with  anyone  else  and  without  being  interfered  with. 

These  strict  obligations  are  so  well  organized  that 
they  pass  unnoticed  by  practically  all  who  must 
submit  to  them.  Of  all  the  millions  of  motorists 
abroad  in  the  land  not  one  feels  the  slightest  tinge 
of  regimentation  in  respecting  these  obligations 
which  science  has  forced  upon  him;  and,  guite  to 
the  contrary,  he  is  outraged  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
'hotrod'  artist  whose  negligence  regarding  these 
obligations  endangers  the  life  and  security  of 
everyone  with  whom  such  a  culprit  comes  in  con- 
tact. 

We  have  said  that  our  very  lives  depend  upon 
science.  It  is  a  fact!  As  we  have  adopted  the  au- 
tomobile, so  have  we  also  adopted  the  closely  inte- 
grated highway  systems  that  permit  its  use.  Along 
with  both  we  have  adopted  an  even  more  closely 
woven  system  of  highway  rapid-freight  transporta- 
tion which  is  inseparably  bound  to  rail  and  water 
freight  systems.  Rapid  freight  and  regular  delivery 
are  the  arteries  of  our  civilization.  Stop  them  for 
even  a  short  while  and  we  would  all  perish. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Freight  movement  depends 
upon  continuous  and  uninterrupted  communication 
provided  by  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.  These, 
in  turn,  are  dependent  upon  power  and  light  for 
their  operation.  Sever  any  single  one  of  these  func- 
tions and  the  others  become  paralyzed. 

OPERATION  MUST  GO  ON 

But  that  is  not  all,  either.  Our  food  production 
relies  upon  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  above 
facilities  plus  the  continuous  operation  of  canning, 
processing,  harvesting,  freezing,  milling,  baking 
and  other  preparatory  endeavors.  Our  water  sup- 
ply and  our  sewage  system  are  vital  units  of  the 
above  functions  as  well  as  of  society  at  large  and 
must  never  be  obstructed  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
live. 

Each  of  these  functions,  and  a  great  many  more, 
is  dependent  upon  the  others;  and  society,  as  we 
know  it,  is  dependent  upon  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  whole.  This  is  what  Techocracy  means 
when  it  states,  'Ours  is  a  highly  integrated  techno- 
logical social  mechanism,  strong  and  virile  with 
abundance  for  all  if  properly  operated,  but  weak 
and  vulnerable  in  the  presence  of  misoperation  and 
ungualified  management.  Industrial  disintegration 
and  social  chaos  are  synonymous,  and  if  permitted, 
even  for  a  brief  period,  they  spell  total  ruin  for 
America.' 


Technological  facilities  for  producing  the  things 
which  provide  us  with  our  livelihood  are,  like  the 
automobile,  offspring  of  science.  And,  like  the  au- 
tomobile again,  these  highly  integrated  technolog- 
ical facilities  have  brought  with  them  certain  obli- 
gations, the  paramount  obligation  being  continuous 
operation. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
social  obligations  technology  has  forced  upon  us. 
We  are  not  even  capable  of  recognizing  these  obli- 
gations when  they  are  presented  to  us.  How,  then, 
can  we  be  expected  to  fulfill  these  obligations  until 
we  set  about  preparing  ourselves  to  do  so?  Our 
obsolete  system  of  distribution  (the  Price  System), 
which  is  the  ultimate  control  over  all  social  pro- 
cesses at  the  present  time,  was  born  in  barter  ten 
thousand  years  before  technology  and  is  totally 
unrelated  to  it.  What  is  even  worse,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem can  never  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  a  technological  society  because  it  is  directly  op- 
posed to  their  fulfillment  and,  so  long  as  it  is  re- 
tained, prohibits  the  complete  social  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  Our  so-called  'leadership'  is 
not  fully  aware  of  the  tenuous  nature  of  the  social 
mechanism  with  which  they  are  now  tampering. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  Americans  everywhere,  rich  or 
poor,  are  in  an  extremely  compromising  position 
simply  because  we  have  assumed  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  society  could  always  be  met  by  chance  or 
by  accident,  not  realizing  that  society  has  gone 
scientific  and  that  social  obligations  must  now  be 
met  by  design  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  automobile  were  met  with  traffic 
lights  and  highway  designs. 

When  we  can  recognize  the  social  obligations 
which  science  has  forced  upon  us,  and  when  we 
can  agree  to  meet  these  obligations,  we  will  have 
established  a  record  of  social  advancement  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  emulate  and  admire.  If  you 
think  America  now  enjoys  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  if  you  are  convinced  that  Americans  live 
under  less  restrictions  than  do  the  peoples  of  other 
countries,  and  if  you  consider  yourself  fortunate  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  this  great  Continent,  would  you 
rest  content  if  you  knew  that,  through  our  neglect- 
ing to  apply  science  to  the  social  order,  the  people 
cf  this  Continent  are  being  denied  a  standard  of 
living  ten  or  more  times  that  of  the  present?  We 
ask  in  all  earnestness,  how  can  you  refrain  from 
social  action  when  you  possess  such  knowledge? 
Come,  get  a  move  on!     Learn  all  the  facts!     Add 
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your  voice  to  that  of  Technocracy  against  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  monotonous  tides  of  confusion 
which  constantly  beset  our  land. 

America  has  grown  strong  because  every  great, 
fundamental  issue  which  we  have  encountered  has 
been  dispatched  by  the  people  and  not  by  the  tory 
leadership  of  the  times.  The  fruits  of  science  have 
been  sampled  and  found  useful  by  Americans 
everywhere.  In  the  social  field  they  cannot  long 
be  denied.  When  Technocracy  speaks,  it  speaks 
not  with  oratory,  nor  with  condescension,  nor  with 
coercion,  but  with  the  assurance  of  fact,  in  that  cool 


and  calculated  voice  which  will  one  day  come  to 
be  known  around  the  globe  as  the  best  of  Ameri- 
ca's mighty  traditions. 

In  the  battle  of  abundance,  it  is  disciplined  or- 
ganization and  intelligent  direction  that  will  be  the 
deciding  factors.  In  this  battle  one  recruit  in  the 
Technological  Army  will  be  worth  a  dozen  sincere 
'fighters'  struggling  as  individuals  without  direction. 
If  you  want  the  benefits  of  science,  applied  to  the 
fullest,  don't  join  in  the  fray  of  conflicting  opinions; 
do  the  job  right.  Do  it  the  technological  way — join 
Technocracy!'  — George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 


A  Real  Old- Age  Pension 


WHAT  does  the  average  American  believe  to  be 
a  good  old-age  pension?  A  recent  poll  showed 
that  the  East  said  $40.00,  the  South  $30,  and  the 
West,  less  humble  and  a  little  farther  along  in  their 
economics,  said  $60. 

Is  this  what  the  people  really  want,  or  merely 
what  they  figure  it  is  possible  to  get,  or  reasonable 
to  ask  under  the  circumstances?  To  those  who 
know  what  it  is  possible  for  this  country  to  produce, 
these  sums  are  pitifully  small. 

According  to  a  very  reliable  survey,  those  citi- 
zens who  are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45,  work- 
ing very  short  hours,  can  pr  o  d  u  c  e  enough  for 
everyone,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  with  a  very 
high  standard  of  living — higher  than  is  now  ob- 
tained by  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  population. 
This  will  be  made  possible  by  installing  a  lot  of 
new  technology,  much  of  which  is  even  now  avail- 
able, and  operating  the  entire  plant  on  a  24  hour, 
full-production  basis;  and  also  by  eliminating  much 
labor  now  used  in  unproductive  or  duplicated  lines. 

To  release  this  production,  however,  reguires  a 
new  system  of  distribution.  Wages  paid  on  a  man- 
hour  basis  can  never  provide  enough  purchasing 
power  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  we  need. 
When  we  can  work  for  a  'living'  rather  than  for 
wages  or  salaries,  the  road  to  plenty  for  all  will  be 
open. 

Private  ownership  of  money,  machines,  natural 
resources,  transportation,  communication,  etc., 
blocks  every  road,  and  always  at  the  end  we  come 
to  a  stone  wall  with  the  sign  'Private  Property.' 
Guarding  the  wall  are  the  'Vested  Interests,' 
backed,  as  yet,  by  the  police  and  the  army,  with 
the  slogan,  'They  shall  not  pass.' 
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But  t  h  e  pressure  of  abundance  is  making  the 
walls  crumble,  and  a  new  method  of  distribution  is 
seen  to  be  imperative.  Technocracy  gives  the  sim- 
plest and  most  practical  answer.  Technocracy  pro- 
poses a  system  of  distribution  based  on  the  energy 
cost  that  will  make  this  possible  abundance  avail- 
able to  all. 

Technocracy  asks,  'How  would  you  like  to  live 
in  a  world  where  everyone  was  clean  and  well  fed; 
where  crime  was  virtually  unknown;  where  culture 
was  universal;  where  old  age  had  dignity,  security, 
and  peace;  and  where  you  would  have  leisure  to 
enjoy  life  before  you  died?' 

To  those  with  little  knowledge  and  a  'poverty 
complex'  this  seems  too  good  to  be  true — an  illu- 
sion. But  the  real  illusion  is  a  belief  that  the  pres- 
ent system  can  be  made  to  operate  if  we  just  tinker 
with  it  a  bit;  reform  it  here  and  there.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  illusion  is  the  hope  of  an  adeguate  old  age 
pension  under  it. 

We  are  not  likely  to  get  any  more  social  legisla- 
tion that  calls  for  money  and  a  conseguent  increase 
of  taxes.  If  passed  it  will  have  to  be  curtailed  or 
repealed.  Curtailment,  not  advancement,  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  due  to  our  efforts  to  retain  the  Price 
System. 

Only  a  scientific  design  of  production  and  distri- 
bution will  enable  us  to  move  from  the  age  of  scar- 
city to  the  age  of  abundance.  Study  Technocracy 
and  learn  how  it  is  possible  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
45  with  plenty  of  purchasing  power,  and  young 
enough  to  enjoy  our  well  earned  leisure.  Leisure, 
with  plenty  to  spend;  not  an  old-age  pension,  but  a 
genuine  OLD-AGE  SECURITY. 

—Mary  E.  Chamberlain,  12247-3. 
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BUCKING  high  and  heavy  drifts, 
this  5-ton  tractor  with  V-plow  and 
sidewings  is  doing  yeoman  service  in 
clearing  an  Oregon  road.  The  state 
highway  department  uses  this  type  of 
equipment  principally  for  opening  up 
secondary  highways  after  exception- 
ally heavy  snowfall. 

— Photos  by  courtesy 

"Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer.' 


CLEARING  THE  WAY 

For  Social  Change 


TEAMED  up  with  technology,  the  consolidated 
rural  school  has  brought  about  a  degree  of  so- 
cial change  that  is  not  often  considered  by  the 
average  person.  Scarcely  a  generation  ago,  when 
rural  school  districts  first  started  to  furnish  trans- 
portation for  their  pupils,  they  were  limited  to  the 
area  that  could  be  covered  by  horse-drawn  vehi- 
cles, a  radius  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  at  most.  In 
those  days,  when  the  winter  snows  came  on  people 
in  rural  areas  expected  to  be  practically  snowed  in 
all  winter  and  their  activities  were  all  geared  to 
that  expectation.  Only  something  very  important 
or  very  serious  could  cause  them  to  make  the  great 
effort  necessary  to  get  to  town. 

Then  came  the  automobile,  and  conditions  were 
somewhat  easier.  As  long  as  the  roads  were  open 
contacts  could  be  maintained  at  greater  and  greater 
distances.  Eventually  the  school  buses  were  mo- 
torized and  thus  able  to  cover  more  territory  and 
the  schools  were  consolidated  into  larger  and  larger 
units.  But  when  this  degree  of  magnitude  in  rural 
education  was  reached  the  problem  of  getting  the 
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children  to  the  schools,  instead  of  being  only  a 
county  job  became  a  matter  of  state  obligation  also. 
It  reguired  that  many  more  miles  of  country  roads 
be  added  to  the  state  highway  systems  and  that 
they  be  kept  open  throughout  the  winter  regardless 
of  the  weather.  This  reguired  new  technological 
developments  in  road  building  machinery  and  main- 
tenance eguipment. 

Naturally,  with  the  roads  improved  and  kept 
open  the  year  around,  customs  changed  and  life  in 
the  country  became  not  so  very  different,  in  the 
more  advanced  areas,  from  life  in  the  smaller  cities. 
The  U.  S.  Mails  naturally  followed  the  better  roads 
and  regular  deliveries  were  possible  in  the  most  re- 
mote country  districts.  With  regular  parcel  post 
service,  the  country  family  could  have  anything  the 
city  family  could  have.  All  this  would  have  been 
impossible  without  modern  technology. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  modern  road  building  ma- 
chinery, snow  fighting  eguipment  has  been  devel- 
oped to  a  stage  undreamed  of  by  even  the  middle 
aged  people  of  today,  though  according  to  W.  W. 
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Siiffler,  Assistant  Oregon  State  Highway  Engineer, 
fundamental  principles  of  snow  removal  have  un- 
dergone little,  if  any,  change  in  the  past  decade. 
However,  he  says  the  standard  of  maintenance  de- 
manded by  the  public  has  risen  appreciably. 

Gnow  removal  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  there  are  eight  mountain 
passes  involved,  six  of  which  are  kept  open  for 
traffic  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  maintenance 
section  of  the  Highway  Department  maintains  be- 
tween 3,500  and  4,000  miles  of  highway  subject  to 
snow  or  icing  conditions.  In  only  a  few  places  are 
snow  fences  used,  the  department  relying  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  modern  equipment  to  handle  the 
job  of  removal.  The  equipment  is  of  many  different 
kinds,  ranging  from  sanders  to  huge  V-plows  and 
rotary  snow  removers. 

TIME  IS  OF  THE  ESSENCE 

According  to  the  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer 
for  November,  the  element  of  time  and  rapid  distri- 
bution of  equipment  and  men  often  becomes  the 
important  factor  in  the  reduction  of  damages,  cost 
and  possible  loss  of  life.  Thus  the  10-month  old 
radio  communication  system  now  used  by  the  state 
has  proved  exceedingly  successful.  An  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  use  of  the  radio  during  a  danger 
period  was  during  the  snow-slide  in  Stevens  Pass 
in  February,  1947,  when  25  passenger  cars  and  one 
bus  were  trapped  in  a  2%  mile  canyon.  A  highway 
foreman  was  present  at  the  time  and  he  used  his 
radio-telephone  unit,  requesting  the  ski  patrol  to 
bring  in  the  necessary  supplies  and  food.  Also,  the 
radio  was  used  to  notify  relatives  that  the  motorists 
were  safe. 

Radio  equipment  has  made  it  possible  to  make 
the  maximum  use  of  snow  removal  machinery, 
since  the  various  units  can  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  thus  expedite  the  transfer  of  the  machin- 
ery from  place  to  place  as  needed.  Oregon  has 
experimented   with   radio   receivers   located   in   the 


SNOWMOBILE  at  Timber  Lodge  on 
Mt.  Hoed  which  carries  skiiers  and 
sight  seers  atop  the  winter's  highest 
drifts.  The  use  of  technology  in  the 
field  of  sports  represents  another 
social  change  which  is  as  yet  avail- 
eble  only  for  those  who  have  the  price 
demanded  by  the  Price  System. 

— Oregon   State   Highway 
Dept.  Photo. 
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TAKING  RADIO  DIRECTION  during  a 
pause  in  operation,  driver  of  this  rotary  snow  plow 
in  Chinook  Pass,  Washington,  gets  orders  for  his 
next  move.  Use  of  radio  has  helped  get  the  maxi- 
mum use  out  of  snow-fighting  equipment. 

This  type  of  rotary  plow  churns  the  snow  to 
the  middle  of  its  swath,  where  it  is  sucked  in  by  a 
powerful  fan  and  thrown  'high,  wide,  and  hand- 
some.' 


snow  plows  but  has  found  that  better  results  are 
achieved  by  having  them  in  the  cars  of  the  section 
foremen,  making  it  possible  at  all  times  to  locate 
them  in  the  field  from  the  maintenance  headquar- 
ters. Oregon  now  has  about  20  cars  of  foremen  so 
equipped  with  two-way  radio  systems. 

The  State  of  Montana  probably  has  the  most  dif- 
ficult job  of  snow  removal  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
but  it  manages  to  keep  open  5,310  miles  of  roads. 
Idaho  maintains  4,300  miles,  in  spite  of  a  particularly 
rugged  terrain  and  the  prevalence  of  high  winds 
which  drift  the  snow  badly.  Idaho  still  uses  snow 
fences — 174  miles  of  them! 

On  city  streets  the  loader  equipment  is  particu- 
larly valuable,  since  here  the  snow  must  be  picked 
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MAINTENANCE  CREWS  of  the  Montana 
State  Highway  Department  load  windrowed  mate- 
rial near  Helena.  The  Montana  department  owns 
three  of  these  units.— P.B.&E  Staff  Photo. 


up  and  carted  away.  The  old-time  crews  of  men 
with  snow  shovels  are  now  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  at  least  in  the  far  West.  It  just  doesn't 
pay,  from  any  angle,  to  use  manpower  when  ex- 
traneous energy  is  available. 

Neither  does  it  pay,  even  in  dollars  and  cents, 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  snow  removal  and  road 
upkeep  on  a  county  government  basis;  but  this  will 
no  doubt  continue  as  long  as  the  present  political 
system  lasts,  for  county  road  contracts  are  too  rich 
a  source  of  patronage  to  be  relinguished.  It  would 
of  course  be  much  more  efficient  to  operate  on  at 


least  a  state-wide  basis,  under  an  over-all  engi- 
neered management  that  would  give  maximum  use 
of  equipment  at  minimum  cost. 

Just  how  long  the  rural  school  itself  will  survive 
is  another  question.  In  the  coming  Technate  of 
North  America,  when  farming  is  done  on  a  mass 
production  basis,  the  present  small  fields  and  the 
fences  will  be  eliminated  end  the  farming  popula- 
tion will  live  in  urban  centers  on  main  highways. 
Each  of  these  will  have  the  maximum  in  educa- 
tional facilities  to  provide  the  young  people  all  the 
education  they  are  capable  of  absorbing.  There 
will  then  be  no  need  to  maintain  so  many  miles  of 
secondary  roads  and  the  main  roads  will  form  a 
comprehensive  Continental  network  embodying  all 
the  skill  of  the  engineer. 

So  once  again  is  demonstrated  the  fact  that  in- 
creasing technology  brings  with  it  fundamental  so- 
cial change.  We  must  conform  and  adapt  our- 
selves to  that  change,  even  though  it  means  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  our  method  of  social  opera- 
tion. The  'little  old  red  schoolhouse'  is  interesting 
to  read  about,  or  to  remember,  but  who  would  want 
to  go  back  to  the  primitive  conditions  it  repre- 
sented? It  is  much  more  thrilling  to  look  ahead  to 
the  possibilities  of  life  in  the  Technate,  when  edu- 
cation will  be  truly  universal,  and  when  every  child 
can  anticipate  having  the  opportunity  to  travel  over 
the  entire  Continent  in  the  course  of  achieving  it. 
—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 


The  Carrot  or  The  Stick 


TECHNOCRATS  are  sometimes  asked  what  will 
be  done,  in  the  Technate,  about  those  who 
shirk  their  work  and  how  people  will  be  induced  to 
work  at  their  highest  efficiency.  Apparently  the 
questioners  do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  such  a 
result  is  being  achieved  at  present  under  the  Price 
System,  or  even  whether  the  work  is  now  being 
done  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

There  seem  to  be  two  ideas  prevalent  in  the 
world  today  regarding  the  motives  by  which  peo- 
ple can  be  induced  to  work.  These  ideas  perhaps 
can  be  most  vividly  expressed  by  the  old  picture 
of  a  donkey  with  a  carrot  suspended  before  his 
eyes  and  a  stick  with  which  to  belabor  him  from 
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behind — otherwise  expressed  by  money  as  an  in- 
centive and  fear  as  a  compulsion. 

Technocracy,  however,  has  an  idea  quite  differ- 
ent from  either  the  carrot  or  the  stick.  This  idea  is 
based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  human  behavior 
and  the  motives  which  will  induce  people  to  work 
at  their  highest  efficiency.  The  prevailing  idea 
about  human  nature  seems  to  be  that  it  is  greedy 
and  selfish  and  not  subject  to  change.  This  attitude 
has  its  source  in  the  confusion  which  results  from 
combining  two  different  things  under  one  name. 
These  two  things  which  are  so  often  confused  are 
'human  nature'  and  'human  behavior';  two  quite 
different  things,  although  classed  as  one  by  loose- 
thinking  people. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Examined  and  properly  analyzed,  human  nature 
is  revealed  as  those  fundamental  instinct-tendencies 
with  which  all  humans  are  endowed.  These  are, 
first,  the  'instinct'  for  survival;  second,  the  'instinct' 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  or  the  sex  'in- 
stinct;' and  last,  the  gregarious  or  herd  'instinct,' 
the  desire  for  association  with  fellow  humans. 

As  for  humans  being  greedy  and  selfish,  this  is 
the  'behavior'  which  has  been  prompted  if  not  com- 
pelled by  the  scarcity  of  the  physical  necessities 
of  life  which  has  prevailed  throughout  history,  and 
which  still  prevails  under  Price  System  manage- 
ment in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  technological  methods  of  production  has 
made  an  economy  of  plenty  for  all  North  Ameri- 
cans possible  and  scarcity  no  longer  necessary  on 
this  Continent. 

SHIRKERS  IN  BAD  GRACE 

Technocracy,  being  scientific  in  its  analysis,  con- 
cludes that  the  carrot  and  the  stick,  or  incentive 
and  force,  are  not  the  only  motives  that  will  induce 
people  to  work,  but  that  team  work  (one  illustration 
of  which  is  the  morale  of  a  sandlot  football  team) 
is  a  much  stronger  motivation.  No  man  can  fully 
anticipate  the  great  change  in  attitude  which  the 
substitution  of  the  Energy  Certificate  for  the  Price 
System  will  bring  about.  The  Energy  Certificate 
will  make  forever  unnecessary  and  impossible  the 
greedy  accumulation  which  is  a  logical  part  of  the 
Price  System.  A  man  who  shirked  his  social  respon- 
sibility to  do  his  share  of  the  work  under  Technoc- 
racy's plan  would  incur  the  censure  and  contempt 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Such  instances  would 
be  rare,  for  very  few  people  are  naturally  anti- 
social in  their  behavior.  In  support  of  this,  consider 
how  comparatively  few  police  are  necessary,  even 
under  Price  System  conditions  where  most  of  the 
crimes  committed  have  a  monetary  motive.  In  the 
Technate  more  than  95  percent  of  crimes  would  be 
automatically  eliminated,  since  it  would  then  be  im- 
possible to  bribe  anyone,  and  unnecessary  to  rob 
or  to  steal,  because  there  would  be  abundance  and 
security  for  all. 

Elton  Mayo,  professor  of  industrial  research  at 
Harvard,  says:  'If  one  observes  either  industrial 
workers  or  university  students  with  sufficient  care 
and  continuity,  one  finds  that  the  proportionate 
number  actuated  by  motives  of  self-interest  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  They  have  relapsed  upon  self- 
interest   when  social  association  has   failed   them.' 


Social  association — that  is,  your  activities  with  your 
fellow  workers  and  friends — is  the  significant  thing 
in  this  statement.  In  a  Philadelphia  textile  firm  four 
incentive  plans  failed,  but  a  program  of  proper  rest 
periods  and  intelligent  supervision  eliminated  a 
production  bottleneck  in  a  difficult  production  de- 
partment. 

Drew  Pearson  in  a  recent  column  says  (con- 
densed): 

J  was  talking  to  a  young  lady  the  other 
day  who  half  complained  that  life  was 
much  easier  during  the  war.  In  wartime, 
she  said,  people  knew  exactly  what  they 
should  do  and  did  it. 

To  a  certain  extent  she  was  right.  Women 
.  .  .  enjoyed  working  for  their  country. 

Then  suddenly  the  war  ended  and  a  lot  of 
this  patriotism  stopped.     We  disintegrated 
our  great  wholesome  spirit  of  working  to- 
gether as  a  nation. 
That  'great  wholesome  spirit  of  working  together 
for  the  nation'  would  no  doubt  be  recaptured  and 
maintained   in   a   Technate.     Instead  of   each  one 
having  to  'chisel'  his  living  individually  from  the 
community  at  large,  or  from  his  clientele,  congre- 
gation, patients  or  customers;  by  pleasing  some  par- 
ticular audience,  or  catering  to  someone's  vanity; 
or  by  exploiting  the  nation's  resources  for  his  own 
personal  benefit,  each  individual  will,  for  a  certain 
limited  period,  contribute  his  full  share  of  work  for 
the  common  welfare  and  then,  as  long  as  he  shall 
live,  enjoy  a  full  and  abundant  share  of  the  uni- 
versal wealth  of  the  Continent. 

When  each  citizen  knows  that  he  (and  his  fam- 
ily) can  have  an  all-time  high  standard  of  living 
without  detracting  in  any  way  from  his  neighbors' 
egual  enjoyment  of  the  same,  there  will  be  no  rea- 
son for  fear  or  jealousy,  selfishness  or  greed.  These 
are  the  products  of  insecurity;  and  with  the  coming 
of  the  Technate  insecurity  shall  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  North  American  Continent. 

—Fred  A.  Reid,  12247-3. 

MANY  QUITTING  CANCER  RESEARCH 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  12. — (AP) — Many  of  the  finest  young 
scientists  of  America  have  left  the  field  of  cancer  research 
because  they  could  not  afford  financially  to  stay  in  it,  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
said   today.   .   .   . 

The  technique  of  treating  cancer  requires  years  of  hard 
study  averaging  ten  for  a  general  physician  and  15  for  a 
specialist  at  a  salary  scale  that  would  not  interest  an  ordi- 
nary laborer. — Seattle  Times. 
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FASCISM   IN   ACTION 


THE  following  item,  reprinted  in  full  from  the  Se- 
attle Post-Intelligencer,  brings  out  into  the  open 
the  full  import  of  the  Vatican's  position.  It  discloses 
with  stark  reality  the  source  of  the  anti-communist 
agitation  that  is  filling  our  press  and  that  is  being 
used  by  the  church  to  consolidate  its  position  as  a 
world-wide  political  force. 

CATHOLIC  CODE  TO  BE  POSTED 

Special  to  Post-Intelligencer 

BOSTON,  Dec.  13. — Physicians  and  all  other 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  ethical  code  of  the  Catholic 
Church  will  be  barred  from  all  Catholic  hospi- 
tals in  New  England,  Archbishop  Richard  J. 
Cushing  declared  today. 

The  Archbishop  made  this  anouncement  in 
an  ddress  to  the  National  Catholic  Education 
Association  at  the  62nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  He  added  that  regulations 
comprising  Catholic  medical  ethics  will  be 
posted  the  first  of  the  year  in  all  Catholic  hos- 
pitals. 

'Shortly  after  the  New  Year,'  the  archbishop 
said,  'in  every  Catholic  hospital  there  will  be 
framed  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the 
church  for  all  doctors  to  read. 

'Anyone  who  does  not  abide  by  this  code 
will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  staff  of  the 
hospital.  This  is  the  only  way  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  seeing  to  it  that  a  code  of  ethics  is  fol- 
lowed.' 

Archbishop  Cushing's  challenge  to  unethical 
medical  practices  came  as  he  told  his  audience 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  'peace  in  our  time,' 
and  that  the  only  hope  of  the  world  is  to  draw 
up  a  'Marshall  Plan'  of  ethics  in  every  phase 
of  living. 
TO  FIGHT  COMMUNISM 

Such  a  plan,  the  archbishop  said,  is  the  only 
way  to  combat  the  powerful  anti-ethical  force 
now  rampant — the  force  of  Communism. 

'There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  this  tre- 
mendous problem   of   a   force   destructive   of 
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everything  which  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  hold  dear,'  Archbishop  Cushing  said. 
'That  is  the  construction  of  another  worldwide 
program. 

'The  only  organization  which  can  do  this  on 
an  international  scale  is  the  church. 

'We  will  never  have  peace  in  our  lifetime. 
This  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  picture  of 
the  future  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
past.  Whether  the  new  peace  will  be  Chris- 
tian or  pagan  depends  on  what  we  will  do  in 
the  next  50  years. 

'We  will  never  see  the  end  of  the  battle  of 
ideologies  taking  place  in  our  lifetime. 

'The  Marshall  Plan  is  a  beginning.  It  will 
help,  but  not  suffice.  We  must  have  a  Mar- 
shall Plan  that  will  enter  into  all  fields  of  living 
— 1  a  b  o  r,  industry,  sociology,  morality — every 
phase  of  life. 

'The  church  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  Communism.     We  must  have   leaders,   and 
we  must  get  these  leaders  from  our  Catholic 
colleges.' 
On  the  pretext  of  establishing  a  code  of  ethics, 
the  Catholic  church  apparently  is  willing  to  capital- 
ize on  the  calamity  of  the  sick  to  strengthen  its  po- 
sition.    By  propagandizing  against  communism  it  is 
trying  to  gain  domination  for  a  world-wide  church 
state. 

Admitting  that  it  cannot  bring  peace,  it  yet  wants 
to  dominate  the  lives  of  everyone  in  the  non-Russian 
world,  'entering  into  every  field — labor,  industry, 
sociology,  morality — every  phase  of  life.'  It  offers 
no  plan  of  operation  other  than  to  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  Price  System  regime  under  church  domina- 
tion. 

This  would  be  fascism  in  its  most  virulent  form. 
It  would  solve  nothing  whatever  except  to  establish 
the  temporary  security  of  the  Catholic  church;  tem- 
porary, because  no  matter  what  the  control,  the 
Price  System  is  doomed,  first  on  this  Continent  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  incapable  of  operating  much 
longer  under  the  conditions  that  exist  here. 

The   Communist   party   on   this  Continent   is   not 
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strong  enough  to  represent  a  menace.  Communism 
may  attract  the  radical  as  a  possible  escape  from 
Price  System  pressure,  but  left  to  himself  the  aver- 
age man  would  pay  no  attention  to  it.  It  is  merely 
a  red  herring  that  is  being  dragged  back  and  forth 
across  the  trail  of  our  own  political  incompetence. 
Under  its  purported  stench  is  being  hidden  this  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  far  more  dangerous  regime 
of  out-and-out  fascism.  There  is  nothing  in  com- 
munism that  America  need  fear,  because  it  has  no 
program  that  could  possibly  be  made  to  work  on 
this  Continent;  but  it  is  being  used  as  a  bogeyman 
to  frighten  the  prejudiced,  the  unthinking,  and  the 
unwary. 

The  social  change  now  long  overdue  on  the 
European  Continent  is  something  separate  and 
apart.  It  is  only  being  delayed  by  our  bungling 
attempts  to  interfere  in  the  interest  of  international 
big  business.  As  this  report  indicates,  the  Vatican 
is  trying  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

'Only  that  nation  which  cannot  devise  a 
better   system    than   communism,   need   tear 
communism.     Technocracy  looks   upon 
communism  as  being  too  bourgeois  and  con- 
servative for  North  America,  but  sufficiently 
radical    and    revolutionary   for    t  h  e    Old 
World.' 
European  fascism  was  able  to  develop  only  in 
countries  which  were  dominantly  Roman  Catholic 
— Mussolini   in   Italy,   Franco  in   Spain,   Salazar  in 
Portugal,  Hitler  in  Bavaria,  Horthy  in  Hungary,  Pil- 
sudski  in  Poland,  etc. 

The  propaganda  carried  by  the  press  and  radio 
of  North  America,  of  which  the  article  quoted  here 
is  just  one  example,  evidently  presumes  that  if  you 
are  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  you  are  a  communist. 

— The  Editor. 


Have  You  Had  Enough? 

IF  SO,  WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  ABOUT  IT? 

'T  J  AVE  you  had  enough?'  Ever  hear  that  be- 
-I-  J-  fore?  Sure  you  have!  About  a  year  ago, 
when  the  'outs'  wanted  in.  They,  the  'outs,'  were 
telling  you  that  if  they  could  just  get  'in,'  all  your 
troubles  would  be  over;  they  would  just  take  off  the 
controls — the  O.P.A.,  etc. — and  let  the  good  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  free  enterprise,  start 
clicking.     Then  watch  our  smoke! 


Well,  do  you  hear  the  clicking?  You  bet,  and 
every  click  is  a  dime!  The  writer  went  into  the 
market  one  morning  to  buy  a  pound  of  'clicked  up' 
hamburger.  On  the  way  in  he  noticed  butter  priced 
at  $.80  a  pound;  and  when  he  came  out  that  same 
butter  had  clicked  up  to  $.82! 

And  smoke — lots  of  it!  The  first  cloud  that  ap- 
peared was  'commie'  smoke.  Now  we  are  having 
'sympathy-for-Europe'  smoke.  What  a  shame  that 
someone  discovered  the  plight  of  those  Hopi  and 
Navajo  Indians!  Right  here  at  home,  too!  That  is 
what  the  smoke  is  for — to  keep  us  from  seeing  too 
much  here  at  home. 

Well,  have  you  had  enough?  Enough  of  feeding 
our  enemies  for  business'  sake;  not  for  humanity's 
sake?  Have  you  had  enough  of  waiting,  along 
with  350,000  other  Americans,  for  the  completion  of 
your  home  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  soil  pipe? 
Yet  you  read  in  the  paper  that  we  have  shipped 
29,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  an  equal  quantity  ot 
scrap  iron  to  Italy — enough  to  supply  soil  pipe  for 
175,000  homes.  (Rep.  Gamble,  N.  Y.  Seattle  Posf- 
/nfeiiigencer,  11/30.)  You  boys  who  were  overseas; 
you  'had  enough'  of  our  scrap  iron  fired  back  at 
you,  didn't  you? 

Have  you  had  enough  of  philosophers  and 
dreamers;  of  political  spellbinders  who  will  either 
forget  or  find  that  they  can't  make  good  on  their 
promises?  Or  are  you  planning  to  go  to  the  polls 
again  next  fall  and  say,  'Gimme  some  more  of  the 
same?' 

Well,  HAVE  you  had  enough?  Are  you  going  to 
'get  your  dander  up'  and  find  out  what  it's  all 
about,  and  then  do  something  about  it? 

MAYBE  DAD  WASN'T  SO  DUMB 

Of  course  you  don't  have  to  do  anything  about 
it.  You  can  just  slide  along  in  the  same  old  groove. 
You  know — 'If  it  was  good  enough  for  Dad  it's  good 
enough  for  me.'  (Do  you  suppose  Dad  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  what  he  had  if  he  could 
have  had  better?  Maybe  he  wasn't  as  dumb  as 
you  think!) 

But  when  the  good  old  ship  of  state  goes  into  a 
tailspin  and  heads  for  the  grand  crack-up  and  you 
find  you  have  no  'chute,'  don't  squawk!  Take  it  and 
like  it.    You  voted  for  it! 

If  you  have  had  enough  and  are  ready  to  do 
something  about  it,  investigate  Technocracy. 

— E.  V.  Tyler,  12247-3. 
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THE  DESIGN  COMES  FIRST 


WHAT  POLITICIAN  SOLVED  THE  DRY  KILN  PROBLEM  OF  A  MODERN  SAWMILL  ? 


WE  STOOD  and  watched  the  logs  crawling 
up  the  jack  ladder  onto  the  deck.  The  set- 
ter, taking  a  signal  from  the  sawyer,  edged 
a  giant  fir  into  place.  The  carriage  flashed  for- 
ward and  back.  The  band  saw  tore  into  the  log 
and  the  boards  fell  on  the  live  rollers  to  be  carried 
away  to  the  edger. 

From  the  log  deck  we  moved  down  the  length 
of  the  saw  mill,  past  the  off-bearer  and  the  edger. 
Then  we  watched  the  trimmer  saws  cutting  the 
boards  into  their  proper  lengths  and  removing  the 
rotted  parts.  On  through  the  mill  we  went,  past  the 
gang  saws,  the  'pony'  mill  which  handles  small 
logs  and  processes  dimension  timber.  We  visited 
the  green  chains  and  the  lumber  yard  where  the 
mechanical  pilers  stacked  the  lumber.  Before  the 
tour  had  ended  we  had  visited  every  part  of  the 
mill  except  the  office — in  other  words,  all  the  im- 
portant parts.  The  chief  electrician  acted  as  guide 
and  explained  the  different  processes  and  the  won- 
derful technology  of  a  modern  sawmill.  The  mill 
is  completely  electrified. 

NEW  DRYING  PROCESS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  technological  im- 
provements is  in  the  way  the  dry  kiln  operates.  The 
time  of  drying  the  lumber  has  been  cut  from  months 
to  a  matter  of  hours,  One  of  the  problems  that  had 
to  be  solved  was  how  to  dry  the  lumber  uniformly. 
Previously,  the  lumber  would  dry  guickly  on  the 
outside,  and  then  when  the  inside  dried  it  caused 
the  lumber  to  check  or  split.  Now  water  is  sprayed 
on  the  lumber  while  the  inside  is  drying.  As  Mr. 
Austin,  the  chief  electrician  humorously  remarked: 
'We  dry  the  lumber  by  spraying  it  with  water.' 

Here  is  the  $64.00  question: 

'What  politician  solved  the  dry  kiln  problem  of 
a  modern  sawmill?' 

Comparatively  few  employees  operate  the  mill, 
and  most  of  them  have  little  technical  skill.  They 
are  machine  tenders,  needing  only  alertness,  agil- 
ity, and  muscular  strength.  The  sawyers,  setters, 
filers,  mill  wrights,  and  the  mechanics  and  techni- 
cians in  the  machine  shop,  electrical  shop,  and  the 
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engine  room,  of  course,  must  possess  a  large  de- 
gree of  skill.  But  there  are  only  a  small  number 
of  these  skilled  men. 

A  modern  sawmill  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  technology  can  do  to  enhance  production. 
Here  we  see  mass  production  and  continuous 
straight  line  operation;  a  steady  stream  of  lumber 
falling  from  the  saws  and  being  processed  into  di- 
mension stuff,  plank,  inch  boards,  box  lumber  and 
lath.  It  is  an  intricate  process,  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing to  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  technique  of  a 
modern  sawmill. 

What  strikes  one  so  forcibly,  if  he  be  at  all  ob- 
servant, is  that  a  sawmill  having  the  capacity  of 
the  one  we  have  so  inadequately  described  did  not 
'just  grow'  like  Topsy.  There  had  to  be  a  design 
and  a  blueprint  first,  before  a  single  stick  or  stone 
or  brick  was  laid  to  begin  the  construction  of  the 
building. 

Probably  the  first  thing  the  owners  and  their  en- 
gineers decided  upon  was  the  capacity  of  the  mill. 
Naturally  they  must  know  how  many  board  feet  the 
mill  would  cut  each  shift,  so  that  they  could  design 
the  mill  and  equipment  to  fit  the  requirement.  A 
sawmill  designed  to  cut  50,000  board  feet  in  an 
eight-hour  shift  will  not  cut  170,000  board  feet  in 
one  shift,  no  matter  how  much  the  owners  may  de- 
sire it.  A  sawmill,  like  any  other  mechanism,  can 
operate  only  according  to  design. 

The  analogy  between  a  sawmill  and  a  social 
system  is  startlingly  clear.  Here  are  the  same  prob- 
lems to  solve.  First,  to  blueprint  an  overall  design. 
Then  to  fit  the  details — the  minutia — to  the  whole 
mechanism. 

A  great  many  people,  including  some  members 
of  the  Organization,  believe  that  the  purpose  of 
Technocracy  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  of  North  America,  and  to  eliminate  the 
evils  of  the  Price  System.  That  is  not  the  purpose 
of  Technocracy  at  all.  The  two-fold  purpose  of 
Technocracy  is  to  analyze  the  Price  System  and 
find  out  why  it  will  not  operate  successfully,  and  to 
design  a  control  that  will  operate  in  this  high  en- 
ergy age.  The  fact  that  a  scientific  control  will  dis- 
tribute goods  and  services  more  equitably  is  merely 
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incidental.  The  problem  is  first  to  design  a  control 
that  will  operate  at  all,  and  secondly,  to  educate 
people  to  the  possibilities  under  that  operation. 

The  Price  System  has  failed  because  of  certain 
physical  inadequacies.  Like  a  sawmill,  or  an  au- 
tomobile, a  baby  carriage  or  a  railroad,  a  social 
system  can  operate  only  the  way  it  was  designed 
to  work.  Our  Price  System  was  not  designed  to 
distribute  abundance;  therefore  when  technology 
produces  an  abundance  it  must  be  wasted  or  de- 
stroyed. 

There  is  no  sense  in  quarreling  with  our  present 
system.  Like  the  maiden  in  the  old  ballad,  it  'is 
more  to  be  pitied  than  censured.' 

We  would  not  expect  a  one-legged  man  to  win 
a  hundred-yard  dash  against  a  college  runner, 
would  we?  Well,  we  cannot  expect  a  social  sys- 
tem that  was  conceived  in  an  age  of  spades  and 
sickles,  tallow  candles  and  spinning  wheels,  ox 
carts  and  human  toil,  to  solve  modern  technological 
problems. 

TO  INSURE  AGAINST  CHAOS 

If  we  wish  to  insure  ourselves  against  chaos,  we 
will  begin  to  investigate  the  real  problem  and  the 
real  solution.  The  problem  is  not  rising  prices, 
lower  purchasing  power,  unemployment,  war, 
crime,  fascism,  communism,  or  any  of  the  other  is- 
sues that  are  being  constantly  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  ONE  problem  is  to  have  an  overall  de- 
sign for  continental  operation  that  will  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  this  age  of  science  and  technology. 
That  is  the  problem;  all  other  issues  are  minor  or 
immaterial. 

Technocracy  has  a  design  for  social  operation 
that  will  solve  the  major  problem — that  of  averting 
chaos,  and  of  keeping  the  flow  lines  of  goods  and 
services  moving.  Whether  we  as  individuals  may 
prefer  to  retain  the  status  quo  or  conform  to  social 
change  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  and  its 
solution.  It  is  simply  a  problem  of  whether  we 
wish  to  survive  as  a  nation  or  a  people,  or  whether 
we  prefer  to  join  the  dinosaur,  the  dodo,  and  the 
Populist  Party.  The  Design  comes  first.  Once  we 
have  that,  the  details  automatically  fall  into  place 
like  the  pieces  in  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  Technocracy 
Incorporated  is  the  only  organization  that  has  a 
scientific  design  for  social  operation  upon  this  Con- 
tinent when  this  Price  System  goes  BOOM!  Investi- 
gate Technocracy's  Design. 

—Archie  Sinclair,  B.D.  12245-1. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party:  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
lias  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
Sdctarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Developing  Trends 


MILLIONS  OF  EUROPEAN  BABIES  COMPLICATE 
U.  S.  AID  PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  17.— (NANA)— Babies— millions 
of  them — are  being  born  at  a  record  rate  today  in  the  16 
nations  seeking  American  aid  under  the  Marshall  Plan, 
adding  greatly  to  the  task  of  feeding  Europe,  as  well  as 
increasing  the  already  dangerous  drain  on  this  nation's  vi- 
tal resources,  The  Population  Bulletin  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau  here  reports. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  compiled  by  the  bureau,  the 
baby  crop  in  1946  alone  in  the  16  countries  totaled  4,710,000 
births,  which  may  add  $43,053,670  to  the  relief  bill  in  the 
cost  of  one  item,  wheat.  If  Congress  approves  the  exten- 
sive aid  plan  the  current  crop  of  infants  would  need 
15  655,880  bushels  of  wheat,  which  requires  the  use  of 
American  crop  land  to  produce.  .  .  .  The  collective  hunger 
of  millions  of  babies  poses  a  serious  problem  for  the  United 
States.  If  the  present  rate  of  birth  continues,  the  U.  S. 
may  have  to  make  the  hard  choice  between  feeding  hungry 
American  babies  and  those  in  need  of  succor  in  Europe. . .  . 

While  admitting  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  human  beings  versus  the  all-important  top- 
soil,  which  provides  the  substance  for  crop  growth,  the 
bureau  nevertheless  says  that  the  nation  can  no  longer  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  millions  of  our  crop  acres  are  being  de- 
pleted to  feed  the  hungry  abroad. 

American  crop  land  was  mishandled  in  the  urgency  of 
war  production,  and  must  continue  to  be  used  unwisely  if 
the  nation  desires  to  feed  the  rest  of  the  world  on  an  in- 
creasing scale. — Seattle  Times. 

FEW  SCIENTISTS  AVAILABLE  TO  U.  S. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  is  having  a  difficult  time  find- 
ing enough  scientists  to  meet  its  need,  University  of  Wash- 
ington authorities  said  today. 

Dean  of  Faculties  Edwin  R.  Guthrie  sees  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

"Government  employment  is  dependent  upon  appropria- 
tions," he  explained.  "The  Army  and  Navy  laid  off  several 
thousand  scientific  workers  in  postwar  cutbacks. 

"Many  workers  in  scientific  fields  like  and  expect  indi- 
vidual credit  for  their  research  work.  What  they  do  for 
the  government  is  apt  to  be  anonymous. 

"But  a  basic  reason  is  that  for  several  years  the  univer- 
sities were  turning  out  almost  no  Ph.  D.'s  in  physics  and 
chemistry. — Seattle  Times. 

POWER  TRACK-BALLASTER 

A  POWER  TRACK-BALLASTER  has  been  doing 
some  of  the  heavy  work  on  the  railroads  recently.  Its  job: 
to  straighten  'cocked'  railroad  ties.  Moving  along  the  rails 
under  its  own  power,  it  can  tamp  stone,  gravel,  or  cinder 
around  and  under  ties  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day.  A  crew 
of  48  men  can  cover  only  500  feet  a  day  with  pick  and 
shovel. 

The  ballaster  has  a  5,250  pound  crosshead  bar  that  spans 
the  length  of  the  tie.  Attached  to  the  bar  are  32  tamping 
shoes.  A  100-hp.  gasoline  motor  raises  the  bar.  It  drops 
with  pile-driving  action  into  the  roadbed  rock.  The  shoes 
squeeze  the  ballast  underneath,  shove  the  tie  straight.  A 
crew  of  five  runs  the  machine.  .  .  .  New  York  Central  has 
23  of  them  working;  Pennsylvania,  Burlington,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Monon  have  some  in  service  or  on  order. 

— Business  Week. 
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WHY  DEPEND  ON  OTHERS?     FIGURE  IT 
OUT  FOR  YOURSELF 

MOST  OF'  US  are  right  now  struggling  along  trying 
to  make  ends  meet,  sustained  almost  exclusively  by  the 
hope  that  prices  will  go  down  one  of  these  days  and  things 
will  brighten  up.  If  the  government  keeps  pursuing  its 
present  policy,  however,  lower  prices  are  an  idle  dream. 
As  soon  as  some  commodity  comes  into  adequate  supply, 
the  government  starts  buying,  burning  and  plowing  under 
vast  quantities  of  that  commodity  lest  the  prices  sag  a  lit- 
tle. There  is  no  use  kidding  ourselves;  the  government  at 
present  is  not  interested  in  prices  coming  down. 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  egg  consumption  to  help 
Europe.  But  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  if  it  is  going  to 
end  up  with  Uncle  Sam  dumping  into  the  river  the  eggs 
we  save  and  then  taxing  us  three  hundred1  million  dollars 
to  keep  up  present  stratospheric  prices.  That  sort  of  thing 
just  does  not  make  good  sense.  Somehow  or  other  some 
of  the  brain-trusters  had  better  start  figuring  out  just  ex- 
actly how  and  where  we  are  going  and  how  we  are  going 
to  get  there  or  there  is  liable  to  be  a  smashup'  that  will 
make  the  1907  panic  look  like  prosperity. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

NATION'S  FIRE  LOSS  RISES  24  PER  CENT 
TO  NEW   PEAK 

NEW  YORK.— The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers estimated  U.  S.  fire  losses  for  the  first  11  months 
reached  $624,274,000,  exceeding  any  previous  annual  loss 
and  was  24  per  cent  above  $503,393,000  in  the  like  period 
of  1946. 

The  previous  annual  record  was  $561,980  000  set  in  1926. 

— C.  S.  Monitor. 

STEEL  SCRAP  SENT  JAPAN  BY  U.  S.  IS 
COMING  BACK 

STEEL  SCRAP  from  Japan — some  of  it  sent  there  be- 
fore the  war  and  some  made  by  visits  of  B29  bombers — is 
to  be  brought  to  the  United  States,  an  importer  has  an- 
nounced. 

The  Hubert  D.  Long  Export-Import  Company,  said  it 
will  trade  the  steel  scrap  to  American  steel  mills  for  fin- 
ished goods,  mostly  tinplate  for  canning,  and  ship  them 
back  to  Japan. 

Since  the  finished  goods  will  total  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
approximately  65,000  tons  involved,  the  announcement  said, 
the  transaction  will  help  relieve  the  United  States  steel 
shortage. — C.   S.   Monitor. 

GREEK  REGIME  CALLED  FASCIST 

SAN  FRAUTSCO,  Nov.  29.— Col.  Alexander  W.  Shep- 
pard  of  the  Australian  army  asserted  tonight  the  present 
government  of  Greece  has  "all  the  elements  of  Fascism'' 
and  it  is  in  power  because  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  supporting  it. 

Sheppard  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  Greece,  with 
the  Australian  army,  the  Red  Cross,  UNRRA,  with  the 
British  foreign  office  and  as  chief  of  the  British  economic 
mission.  .  .  . 

"I've  seen  resistance  leaders  beheaded  at  the  order  of 
the  government,  without  trial,"  Sheppard  said.  "Beatings 
of  all   kinds  take  place  daily." 

He  said  if  the  United  States  and  Britain  "would  trans- 
fer their  support  to  a  liberal,  democratic  government" 
Greece's  troubles  would  be  over. — Associated  Press. 
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1  OF  6  IN  U.  S.  ILL,  SAYS  DOCTOR 
CHICAGO,  Dec.  19. — (AP)— One  out  of  every  six  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  suffering  from  a  chronic  dis- 
ease and  at  least  half  of  the  nearly  25,000,000  chronically 
ill  are  under  45  years  of  age,  according  to  Hygeia,  health 
magazine  of  the   American    Medical   Association. 

NO  HOME  HERE,  VET  HEADS  FOR  ENGLAND 

NEW  VCKK,  Nov.  5.— An  ex-C.  I.  from  Bergen,  N.  Y,. 
vailed  yesterday  for  England  to  join  his  British  wife  and 
his  two  children  because,  he  said,  he  couldn't  find  a  place 
to  live  in  the   United   States. 

Kermit  Bateman,  a  former  Eighth  Air  Force  corporal, 
said  his  wile.  Joan,  had  arranged  an  agricultural  job  for 
him  in  England.  In  addition,  he  said,  they  would  have  a 
home  there.— Associated   Press. 

HCL  PARTLY  STARVES  NEEDY 
MICH    FOOD   PRICES  are  causing  partial  starvation  of 
the  261,671   persons  on  relief  in  New  Yofk  City,  the  weekly 
Better  limes,  published  by  the  New  York  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, said  yesterday. 

The  article  states  that  for  good  nutrition  a  family  of 
five  should  buy  26  quarts  of  milk,  six  pounds  of  meat  and 
poultry,  and  two  dozen  eggs  a  week,  but  that  because  of 
high  prices  the  Welfare  Dept.  budget— still  based  on  June, 
1946  price — permits  only  20  quarts  of  milk,  one  and  a 
quarter  dozen  eggs,  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  meat  and  fish.—  I'M,  Oct.  24. 

PRICE  STRUCTURE  PARAMOUNT 

ALL  OF  US  can  recall  seasons  when  surplus  grain  has 
been  burned  in  the  fields  to  avert  price  collapse.  Our 
warehousing  system,  insofar  as  food  is  concerned,  is  much 
less  efficient  than  it  could  be.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
feeding  of  the  people  of  the  world  should  not  be  the  im- 
p  i<  ible  problem  that  so  many  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple prefer  to  consider  it  if  the  price  structure  is  not  made 
the  paramount  factor  as  it  always  has  been  in  the  past. 

— Journal  of  Commerce. 

OBJECTIONABLE  SOYA  BEANS'  ODOR 
KILLED 

NEW  YORK.— The  soya  bean  is  being  "gassed"  prepar- 
atory to  going  to  the  aid  of  hungry  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  move  on  foot  to  use  this 
gas  process  to  overcome  the  reported  distaste  of  the  Amer- 
ican palate  and  nose  for  soya  products. 

Using  a  gis  process  patented  by  a  Russian  who  got  the 
idea  while  a  refugee  in  China,  the  company  says  it  has  elim- 
inated the  odor  and  taste  qualities  to  which  some  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  have  objected  in  the  past.  The  bean 
has  long  been  a  staple  in  the  Oriental   diet. 

The  company  recently  started  producing  soya-bean  od 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  pounds  a  month,  which  it  plans  to 
increase  to  1,200,000  pounds  by  February  1.  It  hopes  this 
product  will  challenge  olive  oil  on  the  American  table. 

— Seattle  Times. 

NEW  FABRIC  TREATMENT 

BY  USE  Oh"  A  NEW  chemical  treatment,  called  Per- 
maproof,  all  tvpes  of  fabrics  can  be  made  mildewproof, 
waterproof,  and  flameproof  with  a  minimum  increase  in 
weight  and  without  affecting  strength  or  colors  of  the 
fabric,  according  to  an  announcement  by  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  The  treatment  may  be  applied'  by  spraying,  dip- 
pin"-  or  painting  and  is  suggested  for  use  on  tents,  awn- 
ings,  draperies,  slipcovers    and  auto  upholstery. 

—Chemical  and  Metallurgical   Engineering. 

WE'RE  NOT  SO  SMART 
The    1940    census    showed    that    13.7    per    cent    of    Ameri- 
cans  over  2r>  years  old  had  less  than  five  years   of  scho'ol- 
ing. — Seattle   Times. 
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Kilowatt  Kay  Says 

IT  IS  COMMON  KNOWLEDGE  in  lofty  corridors 
that  in  addition  to  observing  meatless  days  certain 
politicians  have  lately  been  observing  some  sleep- 
less nights  .  .  .  Maybe  it's  'something  they  ET'  in 
place  of  Meat!  Or  it  could  be  subconscious  worry 
about  the  world's  turmoil.  They  should  try  a  book- 
let on  hynotism — or  sometimes  it  helps  to  count 
something — in  this  case  they  might  count  the  ways 
to  make  lend-lease  collections.  Of  course  they 
could  try  gardening,  which  is  supposed  to  be  sooth- 
ing to  the  nerves.  How  about  a  victory  garden  on 
the  White  House  lawn — to  help  feed  the  starving 
Europeans? 

IT'S  AN  AWFUL  THING  for  a  feller  to  be  so  poor 
he  can't  afford  to  spend  money  to  hide  his  poverty. 

SPEAKING  of  food  conservation,  for  eleven 
weeks  now  I  have  conscientiously  tried  to  comply 
with  the  food  conservation  program.  On  'meatless 
Tuesdays'  I  eat  chicken;  on  'chickenless  Thursdays' 
I  eat  meat.  I  am  proud  to  be  helping  the  starving 
Europeans.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  can't  under- 
stand how  the  experts  figure  that  I'm  conserving 
anything;  my  waist  measurement  remains  the 
same.  Anyway,  remember,  save  wheat!  save  meat! 
save  the  peace!  But  if  you  want  to  save  your  hide, 
join  Technocracy  and  help  us  get  the  job  done! 
—Technocrat  Bulletin,  11834-16. 


FUNDAMENTAL  POPPYCOCK 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
lution,  in  his  'Outline  of  History,'  H.  G.  Wells  said: 
Yet,  after  all,  this  wave  of  revolution  had 
realized   nearly    everything   that   had   been 
CLEARLY    THOUGHT    OUT   BEFORE   IT 
CAME.      Many   things   that   had   oppressed 
mankind  were  swept  away  forever.     Now 
that  they  were  swept  away  it  became  ap- 
parent how   unprepared  men   were  for  the 
creative   opportunities   this   clearance   gave 
them.     (Emphasis  ours.) 
Technocracy  has  had  the  answer  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years.     Only  Technocracy  is  prepared 
for  the  creative  opportunities  the  clearing  away  of 
the  Price  System  will  present.    Before  you  go  to  the 
polls  again  to  ask  for  'more  of  the  same,'  investi- 
gate Technocracy. 
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In  Our  Mail 

RECENTLY  we  received  a  letter  from  the  local 
office  of  the  Cancer  Control  Committee  asking 
us  to  cooperate  in  the  current  cancer  campaign  by 
publishing  an  article  on  the  subject.  We  were  of- 
fered our  choice  of  articles  of  any  length  we  might 
stipulate,  on  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  subjects 
prepared  and  listed  by  the  committee.  This  is  a 
typical  instance  of  Price  System  propaganda.  Fol- 
lowing is  our  reply. 

November  1947. 
Wm.  C.  Speidel  Jr. 
Cancer  Campaign  Publicity  Office 
Seattle,  Washington 
DEAR  SIR: 

In  answer  to   your  query  of   November    14,  we 
wish   to   state   that   we   cannot   take   advantage  of 
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your  proffer  of  a  prepared  article  on  cancer,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  not  interested  in  promoting 
any  special  phase  of  the  Price  System  medical  pro- 
gram, of  which  this  campaign  of  yours  is  a  part. 

Technocracy  IS  interested  in  promoting  on  this 
Continent  a  state  of  society  in  which  every  citizen 
will  have,  without  cost,  the  very  latest  and  best  that 
science  can  provide  in  the  way  of  health  care  and 
treatment.  That  condition  is  possible  right  now,  be- 
cause we  have  all  the  means  for  research  of  every 
kind  and  we  have  the  facilities  to  train  plenty  of 
personnel  to  provide  the  care.  The  trouble  is  that 
all  of  these  things  now  have  price  tags  on  them, 
and  only  u  small  percentage  of  the  population  has 
the  price  to  buy  them.  To  make  them  available  to 
the  large  majority  only  on  a  charity  basis  is  dis- 
graceful in  this,  the  richest  and  most  advanced 
country  in  the  world. 

We  realize  that  your  campaign  is  one  of  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  aimed  primarily  at  those  who  can  pay 
for  treatment  and  consequently  it  constitutes  a 
'racket'  in  the  interest  of  the  doctors  and  surgeons 
who  profit  from  that  kind  of  business. 

No,  we  do  not  condemn  the  doctors  and  surgeons 
for  acting  as  they  do,  since  they  must  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  Price  System  game  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  We  have  many  doctors  in  our  membership, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  they  must  make  their  liv- 
ings in  the  way  for  which  they  are  trained.  But 
these  doctors  who  are  Technocrats  will  welcome 
the  arrival  of  the  time  when  they  can  devote  them- 
selves to  curing  sick  people  without  having  to 
chisel  their  living  out  of  their  patients.  Meanwhile, 
as  Technocrats,  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  help 
cure  the  sick  society  which  makes  such  campaigns 
necessary. 

Yours  for  a  really  healthy  citizenship, 

Lucy  L.  Barnes,  Editor. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT. 


COVER  PICTURE 

HERE  TECHNOLOGY  is  doing  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  as  a  rotary  snowplow  cuts 
through  tremendous  drifts  on  Mt.  Hood. 

— Oregon  State  Highway  Dept.  Photo. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


TECHNOCRATS  ARE  PEOPLE  TOO 


NO  MATTER  where  they  go  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  in  any  city  where  a  Technocracy  Section  is  lo- 
cated Technocrats  can  find  friends  with  whom,  they  can  feel 
right  at  home. 

ABOVE  is  an  Area  Membership  gathering  having  a  ban- 
quet in  the  Royal  York  Hotel  in  Toronto,  Canada,  on  the 
occasion  of  Howard  Scott's  visit  to  that  area  on  Labor  Day, 
1947. 


BELOW  is  shown  a  picture  taken  in  Western  Canada 
when  the  Inter- Mountain  Area  Officers'  Conference  was 
held  last  spring  at  Trail,  British  Columbia.  Officers  and 
Organizers  were  present  from  Kimberley,  Cranbrook,  Erick- 
son,  Nelson,  Rossland,  and  Trail,  B.  C,  and  also  from  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


O 


Blueprint 


TECHNOCRACY  has  drawn  up  a  blueprint  for  the  operation  of 
the  North  American  Continent,  in  the  same  way  that  an  engineer 
draws  up  a  blueprint  for  an  irrigation  project,  or  for  a  new  de- 
sign of  engine,  or  for  a  continental  telephone  system.  In  doing  this, 
Technocrats  are  not  filled  with  any  love  of  humanity,  nor  are  they 
influenced  by  any  ethical  ideal,  but  they  are  primarily  concerned  with 
function.  The  question  in  their  minds  is  this :  What  design  of  social 
mechanism  will  operate  at  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  a  mini- 
mum of  oscillation? 

EVERYTHING  touching  upon  the  problem  has  been  studied, 
analyzed,  and  checked  with  the  best  scientific  knowledge  available. 
A  complete  survey  has  been  made  of  the  entire  North  American  Con- 
tinent to  determine  its  mineral  resources,  its  waterpower,  its  mechan- 
ical equipment,  and  its  trained  personnel.  The  conclusions  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  the  most  accurate  and  the  most  probable  that  can  be 
drawn  from  our  present  knowledge.  Only  when  more  knowledge 
is  available,  will  anyone  be  able  to  draw  more  accurate  conclusions. 
Technocracy  makes  no  promises;  its  statements  are  statements  of 
fact  or  probability. 

— From  'America  Must  Show  the  Way.' 
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Editorial 


WE'RE  FUNNY  PEOPLE 

AS  THE  movie  commentator  would  say,  'Americans  is  the  cwaziest 
people!'     We  live  in  a  republic  but  call  it  a  democracy.     If  any- 
one so  much  as  suggests  that  we  do  not  have  democracy  we  get 
all  hot  and  bothered. 

We  go  to  great  trouble  and  expense  to  elect  men  to  represent  us 
in  the  halls  of  Congress — men  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  affairs 
of  the  country  calmly  and  judicially  and  then  make  laws  to  control 
them.  Then,  having  performed  our  democratic  duty,  instead  of  leav- 
ing our  chosen  representatives  to  do  their  work  in  peace,  immediately 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  from  every  guarter  to  influence  their 
judgment. 


When  t  h  e  confusion  becomes 
unbearable  we  reguire  the  press- 
ure groups  to  register  their 
agents,  though  just  how  that  is 
supposed  to  help  is  not  made  too 
clear.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  now 
have  886  of  these  pressure-bear- 
ers or  private  politicians  regis- 
tered in  Washington  as  lobbyists, 
as  against  531  democratically 
elected  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. Naturally  the  result  is  gov- 
ernment by  pressure  groups  for 
private  interests;  not  t  h  e  calm, 
considered  judgment  of  gualified 
men,  based  on  the  facts.  Facts 
are  out.  Charles  F.  Kettering, 
president  of  General  Motors,  has 
said  in  'half  fun  and  whole  earn- 
est,' 

'You  don't  want  facts  in  politics. 
It  just  confuses  things.' 

A  lot  cf  fact-finding  committees 
have  been  appointed  from  time 
to  time;  but  unless  the  facts  they 
discovered  happened  to  fit  into 
the  pressure  pattern  they  were 
carefully  buried  where  only  the 
most  diligent  search  can  find 
them. 

And  whom  do  the  pressure 
groups  represent?  You  guess! 
Business,  of  course,  for  only  big 
business  can  afford  to  support 
the  lobbyists.  As  long  as  all  goes 


well,  business  pats  itself  on  the 
back  and  takes  all  the  credit. 
Eric  Johnston  said,  (Forbes  Maga- 
zine, June  1944); 

There  is  only  one  question 
and    one    answer    to   consider 
about  any  international  or  na- 
tional controversy.     Is  it  good 
business?     Whatever  is  good 
for  business  is  best  for  Amer- 
ica. .  .  .  Business  is  the  root  and 
bedrock  of  America. 
So-o-o,   business  then  proceeds 
to  appoint — not  elect — a  hundred 
or  more  of  its  shrewdest  members 
to  form  a  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  to 
do  the  job  Congress  was  elected 
to  do;  that  is,  the  really  important 
part   which   has   to    do    with   tax 
laws.      The    program    is    proudly 
set  forth  in  the  late  Collier's  (Jan- 
uary 24).     It  is  presented  with  the 
assurance    that    this    is    the    one 
program  which  will  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  present  pros- 
perous conditions — f  o  r  business. 
According    to    this   article.    This 
Will  Tax  Your  Credulity,'  by  Leon 
Henderson.   (It  does. — Ed.) 

The  CED  emphasizes  that  its 
blueprint  would  incorporate 
new  instruments  of  national 
policy.    It  feels  that  one  of  the 


chief  benefits  of  the  new  plan 
would  be  taking  t  h  e  guess- 
work out  of  tax  lawmaking, 
and  cutting  down  the  constant 
handling  of  the  matter  by 
office-seeking  lawmakers  who 
are  prone  to  sail  with  the  po- 
litical rather  than  the  economic 
winds. 

If  we  can  read  English,  that 
means  that  the  CED  is  not  willing 
to  leave  lawmaking  in  the  hands 
of  the  'democratically  elected' 
lawmakers — at  least  laws  that  af- 
fect their  business  interests.  This 
is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the 
high  cost  of  maintaining  lobby- 
ists. 

But  there  is  one  proviso  in  the 
new  proposal.    Says  Henderson: 
The  proposed  system  should 
have  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions   under    which    to   start, 
since  its  main  job  would  be  to 
maintain  those  conditions. 
He  doesn't  say  how  those  'best 
possible  conditions'  are  to  be 
achieved  in  the  first  place  so  the 
new  program  can  succeed. 

Yes,  truly,  'Americans  is  funny 
people.'  We'd  rather  put  up  with 
this  sort  of  chicanery  than  take 
the  trouble  to  change  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live  so  that 
all  Americans  can  have  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  already 
know  how  to  produce.  That  would 
reguire  thinking  for  ourselves  in- 
stead of  passively  accepting  the 
syndicalized  propaganda  with 
which  we  are  constantly  faced. 

Technocrac  y's  program  is 
planned  to  start  when  things  get 
really  tough.  It  is  designed  to 
distribute  an  abundance  to  every 
citizen,  and  without  taxes  of  any 
kind.  But  you  don't  have  to  wait 
until  things  get  tough.  Avail 
yourself  NOW  of  the  factual  in- 
formation provided  by  Technoc- 
racy. 
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Navajo  Nightmare 


The  Navajo  has  been  given  all  the  rights  and  chiseling  privileges  accorded 
the  remainder  of  the  population,  but  he  is  denied  the  privilege  of  exercising 
them.    His  situation  contains  all  the  ingredients  of  fascism. 


UNCLE  Sam  has  had  a  bad  dream!  His  rest 
has  been  broken  by  an  outrageous  inci- 
dent in  his  economic  'innerds.'  In  this  fair 
land  of  opportunity,  freedom  and  plenty  (accord- 
ing to  the  editorialist  of  the  Seattle  P.-I.  12-1-47) 
the  plight  of  the  Navajo  is  more  than  we  can 
stomach.  A  profitable  tidbit  of  business  enter- 
prise (for  some  105  traders  on  the  Navajo  reser- 
vation in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico)  has  soured 
upon  the  conscience  of  our  socially  astute  (?)  col- 
umnists and  newspaper  editors.  As  a  result,  eco- 
nomic indigestion  has  set  in  and  the  patient  has 
become  indignant  at  the  odors  that  have  arisen 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  slight  overin- 
dulgence in  the  spicy  game  of  graft. 

The  worm  has  turned!  The  only  good  Indian 
is  no  longer  a  dead  one;  he  now  lives  on  the 
barren  Navajo  Indian  reservation  in  poverty  and 
degradation — a  fitting  example  of  the  end  prod- 
ucts of  the  combination  of  private  enterprise  and 
political  government! 

For  those  who  came  in  late,  the  Navajo  Indian 
is  an  American  citizen.  Despite  the  fact  that  his 
ancestors  were  here  before  the  Columbus  excur- 
sion, this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  His  cit- 
izenship was  established  shortly  after  World  War 
I.  Thereupon  he  was  granted  all  the  rights  and 
chiseling  privileges  accorded  the  remainder  of 
the  population,  with  one  small  proviso — he  was 
prohibited  from  exercising  them.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  the  simple  act  of  confining  him  to  a  res- 
ervation and  by  putting  him  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  commissioner  whose  duty  it  was  to  reg- 
ulate trading  and  'keep  prices  fair  and  reason- 


able,' (quoting  Drew  Pearson).  Since  'fair  and 
reasonable  prices'  is  not  a  definition  of  anything 
and  since  'fair  and  reasonable  prices,  that  bene- 
fit the  businessman  (now  the  trader),  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  that  benefit  the  Redskin, 
and  since  the  trader  was  given  absolute  advan- 
tage over  the  Indian  by  political  procedure,  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  Navajo  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  and  abject  pov- 
erty. 

INGREDIENTS  FOR  FASCISM 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  1947,  all  the  basic 
elements  necessary  to  fascism  (with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  clerical  blessing)  were  present 
on  the  Navajo  reservation.  Food,  shelter  and 
clothing  were  down  to  the  irreducible  minimum. 
Health  and  medical  care  were  practically  non- 
existent. Schooling  was,  and  had  been  consist- 
ently neglected — 88  percent  of  the  Navajos  were 
not  only  illiterate  but  were  not  even  able  to 
speak  the  English  language.  The  death  rate  was 
high  and  the  birthrate  enormous,  resulting  in  a 
population  increase  of  1200  individuals  per  year. 
61,000  Navajos  were  consigned  to  ignorant,  no- 
madic poverty  while  maintaining  105  traders  in 
luxury  and  ease — private  business  sheltered  and 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  political  govern- 
ment. 

Shall  we  call  this  'the  American  Way'  or  shall 
we  label  it  by  its  correct  name  and  call  it  the 
Price  Sytsem  way,  which  is  the  same  in  any 
land  and  in  any  clime?  What  little  progress  we 
in  America  have  made  in  circumventing  the  Price 
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System  and  in  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
our  citizenry  has  come  about  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  science  and  technology  and  not  by  any  in- 
novations produced  by  our  business  institutions  in 
Price  System  practices  nor  by  any  benevolent  reg- 
ulations legislated  by  our  political  ponderers.  Poli- 
tics plus  the  Price  System  always  adds  up  to  pov- 
erty for  the  majority  in  any  society,  whether  that 
society  be  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  United  States, 
North  America,  or  the  whole  world. 

Let  us  take  warning  from  the  Navajo  incident! 
Our  business  enterprise  system  of  distribution  is 
dangerous  to  our  personal  welfare  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  this  Continent.  Given  time 
and  scarcity  conditions  it  can  bring  us  to  the  same 
predicament  to  which  it  brought  the  Navajo.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Navajo  had  neither  the  capacity  to 
understand  nor  the  opportunity  to  do  anything 
about  his  circumstances.  Fortunately  we  do  have 
the  capacity  to  understand  and  the  ability  to  con- 
trol our  circumstances,  We  lack  only  the  determi- 
nation, as  a  people,  to  set  about  the  job.  Here  is 
what  must  be  done: 

INVITATION  TO  CALAMITY 

First,  we  must  organize.  Without  organization 
our  individual  efforts  are  wasteful  and  contradic- 
tory. For  instance,  there  are  many  who  are  al- 
ready aware  of  the  full  social  picture.  They  agree 
that  all  the  facts  which  Technocracy  has  so  pains- 
takingly gathered  indicate  the  solution  which  Tech- 
nocracy proposes — a  technological  distribution  of 
abundance  to  all  North  Americans.  They  further 
agree  that  the  Price  System  holds  no  future  but 
disaster  for  America.  But,  they  steadfastly  refuse 
to  organize  for  social  education  and  social  guid- 
ance which  must  be  accomplished  if  we  are  to 
make  any  social  progress  at  all.  Their  attitude  is 
an  invitation  to  calamity.  These  are  the  traitors  to 
their  own  intellect,  to  their  convictions,  to  their  Con- 
tinent and  to  the  time  in  which  they  live.  Count  us 
not  among  them.  You  can  organize  by  joining 
Technocracy. 

Second,  we  must  prepare.  Organization  alone 
is  not  enough.  An  organization  without  training 
is  little  better  than  no  organization  at  all.  It  dis- 
integrates of  its  own  incompetence.  Witness  the 
sterile  pension  movements. 

Again  there  are  many  who  agree  that  Technoc- 
racy is  correct  in  stating  that  social  disorder  must 
be  avoided  at  all  costs  and  that  vital  functions  must 


not  be  permitted  to  become  disrupted  or  destroyed 
by  chaos.  But,  they  are  unwilling  to  take  the  time 
to  find  out  what  must  be  done  to  keep  things  run- 
ning. They  will  not  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  which  must  become  common  in  order  to 
maintain  continuous  social  operation  in  the  face  of 
any  situation  that  may  arise.  These  are  the  people 
who  would  dig  the  cellar  in  the  midst  of  the  cy- 
clone. They  would  wait  till  the  crest  of  the  flood 
before  starting  the  dike.  After  the  horse  is  gone 
you  will  find  them  busy  locking  the  barn.  When 
we  no  longer  have  resources  you  will  hear  them 
carping  about  what  should  have  been  done.  The 
time  for  social  preparation  is  NOW! 

WE  MUST  SYMBOLIZE! 

Third,  and  finally,  we  must  symbolize.  Here  is  a 
test  for  the  mettle  of  Technocracy.  Symbolization 
is  an  organizational  necessity.  It  can  give  direc- 
tion and  pride  of  accomplishment  to  the  people  of 
North  America.  Get  in  and  help  Technocracy  sym- 
bolize for  social  change. 

The  Navajo  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Price 
System.  It  is  not  for  Technocracy  to  spring  specif- 
ically to  his  rescue.  His  problem  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  Continent.  All  of 
us  are  suffering  in  one  way  or  another  from  the 
same  basic  cause.  When  the  Price  System  has 
been  replaced  by,  a  system  which  can  distribute 
abundance  and  security  to  every  citizen  on  this 
Continent,  then  the  Navajo  will  discover  a  'happy 
hunting  ground'  here  on  North  America  as  a  first 
class  citizen.    There  will  be  none  to  say  him  nay. 

You  can  really  help  the  Navajo  only  by  helping 
yourself.  And  you  can  help  yourself,  in  the  long  run, 
only  by  pitching  in  and  helping  Technocracy  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  new  social  order  of  abundance. 
Join  up  now  and  let's  get  busy.  What  happened 
to  the  Navajo  shouldn't  happen  to  us. 

— George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


A  Question  of  Race 


Any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States  to  gain  economic 
emancipation  has  intensified  repressive  measures  against  it. 


AMERICA  is  the  land  of  the  free.  It  says  so 
right  here  in  small  type  at  the  bottom  of  the 
contract  so  it  must  be  true.  Everyone,  even 
if  not  born  equal,  has  equal  opportunity — the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  it — and  we  are  prone  to  brag 
incontinently  about  our  so-called  democracy  to  the 
great  disgust  and  annoyance  of  other  nations  of  the 
world.  We  use  the  term  'so-called'  advisedly  be- 
cause the  reality  is  more  fancy  than  fact.  Oppor- 
tunity is  here,  theoretically  at  least,  but  it  is  not,  as 
popularly  supposed,  freely  available  to  all. 

Even  aside  from  the  economic  barriers  that  exist 
in  this  Price  System,  there  are  others  far  more  po- 
tent that  effectively  prevent  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens from  entering  the  charmed  circle  of  the  elect. 
They  are  the  barriers  of  race,  color  and  creed — bar- 
riers that,  in  this  democracy  of  ours,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  exist  but  which  do  exist  nevertheless  and 
which  create  another  of  those  problems  that  beset 
us  on  every  hand — problems  which  can  exist  only 
in  this  Price  System  and  which  would  be  effectively 
eliminated  by  the  installation  of  a  scientific  form  of 
society  on  this  Continent. 

When  President  Truman's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  presented  its  report  recently,  it  brought  to 
light  some  very  unsavory  facts.  It  seems  that  we 
have  failed  in  many  ways  to  live  up  to  the  self- 
praise  we  have  written  into  our  press  releases  con- 
cerning the  'American  Way  of  Life.' 

ANYWAY  IT  SOUNDS  GOOD 

America  is  made  up  of  many  races  and  creeds. 
We  brag  that  this  is  'the  melting  pot  of  the  world' 
and,  theoretically,  we  welcome  all  comers.  Then 
we  look  down  our  collective  noses  at  them,  dub 
them  'wops,'  'dagoes,'  'micks,'  greasers'  and  so  on, 
set  up  barriers  of  race  prejudice  against  them,  and 
squawk  like  stuck  pigs  if  they  dare  to  take  jobs 
away  from  'good  Americans.'  A  few — a  very  few 
— have  broken  down  these  barriers  by  sheer  cour- 
age and  personality  or  by  dogged  determination  to 
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fight  their  way  to  the  top.  Some  have  become  rich 
and  powerful  and  to  these  few  we  point  as  proofs 
that  'The  American  Way'  enables  anyone  to  do 
the  same. 

But  let's  turn  the  spotlight  on  one  or  two  of  the 
minority  groups  in  our  midst  and  see  what  chance 
they  have  of  even  rising  above  the  status  of  me- 
nials. Our  treatment  of  the  Negro,  for  instance,  is 
a  national  disgrace.  On  this  subject,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Rights  asserts  the  nation's  Capital  itself 
'is  a  graphic  illustration  of  a  failure  of  Democracy.' 
According  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  re- 
According  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  re- 
port continues: 

'Washington,  for  Negroes,  is  not  just  the  na- 
tion's capital,  but  the  point  at  which  all  public 
transportation  into  the  South  becomes  Jim 
Crow.  If  he  stops  in  Washington,  a  Negro  may 
dine  like  other  men  in  the  Union  Station,  but 
as  soon  as  he  steps  o  u  t  into  the  Capital  he 
leaves  such  democratic  practices  behind.  With 
very  few  exceptions  he  is  refused  service  at 
downtown  restaurants,  he  may  not  attend  a 
downtown  movie  or  play,  and  he  has  to  go  into 
the  poorer  section  of  the  city  to  find  a  night's 
lodging.  The  Negro  who  decides  to  settle  in 
the  District  must  often  find  a  home  in  an  over- 
crowded substandard  area.  He  must  often 
take  a  job  below  the  level  of  his  ability.  He 
must  send  his  children  to  the  inferior  public 
schools  set  aside  for  Negroes  and  entrust  his 
family's  health  to  medical  agencies  which  give 
inferior  service.  In  addition,  he  must  endure 
the  countless  daily  humiliations  that  the  system 
of  segregation  imposes  upon  the  one-third  of 
Washington  that  is  Negro.  Capital  treatment 
of  Negroes  not  only  humiliates  colored  citizens 
but  is  a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment 
to  the  many  dark-skinned  foreign  visitors.  For- 
eign officials  are  often  mistaken  for  American 
Negroes  and  refused  food,  lodging,  and  enter- 
tainment.    However,  once  it  is  established  that 


they   are   not  Americans,   they   are   accommo- 
dated.' 
The   Fifteenth   Amendment   to   the   Constitution 
reads: 

The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  coior,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 
Yet  the  report  continues: 

In   addition   to  formal,  legal  methods   of 
disfranchisement,  there  are  the  long-stand- 
ing techniques  of  terror  and  intimidation  in 
the  face  of  which  great  courage  is  required 
of  the  Negro  who  tries  to  vote.     In  the  re- 
gions most  characterized  by  generalized  vio- 
lence, little  more  than  'advice'  is  often  nec- 
essary to  frighten  them  away  from  the  polls. 
Then,  too,  in  this  question  of  'race,'  job  discrim- 
ination runs  high.     Of  some  4000  complaints  filed 
with  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Committee  dur- 
ing the  Jiscal  year   1943-1944,  3,240  involved  race 
discrimination  and  of  these  over  3000  involved  Ne- 
groes.    It  is  generally  recognized  that  members  of 
the  colored  'race'  are  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the 
first  to  be  fired.     In  some  sections,  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent,  Indians,  and  Negroes  cannot  get 
justice   in  the  courts   and,   moreover,   are   given 
heavier  sentences  than  Whites  guilty  of  the  same 
offense.     In  the  South,  the  policy  of  separate  but 
equal  facilities  has  failed.    Less  money  is  spent  on 
Negro  schools  than  on  schools  for  Whites.     There 
are  fewer  libraries  for  Negroes.     Facilities  in  res- 
taurants and  hotels  are  less  adequate. 

TOKEN  NUMBERS  ONLY 

The  armed  services  also  discriminate  against 
Negroes.  For  example,  there  is  one  Negro  army  of- 
ficer to  every  70  Negro  enlisted  men,  as  compared 
with  a  White  ratio  of  1  to  7.  Many  Northern  schools 
take  only  token  numbers  of  Negro  students  and  in 
New  York  City,  in  25  years,  less  than  50  Negroes 
have  been  able  to  get  through  medical  school.  And 
yet  one  of  our  greatest  scientists,  Dr.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  was  a  Negro  born  of  slave  parents. 

It  may  be  that,  under  our  present  social  system, 
the  Negro  presents  a  problem,  but  it  is  not  he,  per- 
sonally, who  creates  the  problem.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem itself  is  responsible  because  under  it  the  Negro 
is  denied  economic  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Every  phase  of  his  life  is  kept  at  a  low  level — edu- 


cation, housing,  employment,  medical  care,  enter- 
tainment, and  everything  else  which  he,  just  as 
much  as  a  white  man,  needs  to  enjoy  life.  He  has 
the  same  desire  and  ability  to  consume  as  have 
the  rest  of  us  but  we  persist  in  denying  him  the  op- 
portunity, and  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
'race'  in  the  United  States  to  gain  economic  eman- 
cipation has  intensified  repressive  measures  against 
it.  We  have  a  definite  economic  interest  in  keep- 
ing the  Negro  in  a  position  of  inferiority. 

What  we  have  said  in  reference  to  the  Negro 
'race'  applies,  in  lesser  degree,  to  other  'races.'  In 
his  book.  Social  Institutions,  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
writes: 

Race  prejudice  operates,  even  where  there 
are  no  essential  race  differences.  We  tend  to 
regard  the  foreigner  as  a  different  'race,' 
even  when  he  comes  of  essentially  the  same 
physical  stock  as  those  which  built  up  the 
original  population  of  the  United  States. 
A  BLACK  CHAPTER 

Religious  prejudice,  too,  plays  its  part  despite 
our  proud  boast  that  this  is  a  land  of  religious  free- 
dom where  every  man  has  the  right  to  worship  as 
he  sees  fit.  Referring  again  to  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Committee  report,  we  find  that  of  the 
4000  cases  considered,  360  were  based  on  religious 
prejudice  and  of  these  250  involved  members  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Are  we  afraid  that  they  will  com- 
pete too  successfully  in  business  with  our  nice 
'Christians?'  Well,  isn't  this  supposed  to  be  a  free 
economy  in  which  competition  is  welcome?  Or 
IS  it? 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  another  phase 
of  this  question  of  'race'  which  should  make  every 
American  blush  with  shame.  We  refer  to  our  treat- 
ment of  the  only  real  Americans  we  have — the 
American  Indians.  Surely  this  constitutes  the 
blackest  chapter  in  our  history — a  chapter  that  is  by 
no  means  finished.  Most  of  us  who  have  studied 
American  history  know  at  least  some  of  the  rotten 
story.  We  stole  their  land  from  them  in  the  first 
place  and  have  kept  them  penned  up  on  their 
miserable  reservations  ever  since.  For  the  most 
part,  these  reservations  have  consisted  of  land 
which  no  white  man  wanted  anyway.  But,  if  we 
happened  to  find  a  use  for  them,  we  have  taken 
even  these  lands  from  them  and  forced  them  to 
move  elsewhere. 

Indian  treaties  have  been  regarded  as  'scraps 
of  paper'  to  be  disregarded  if  they  happen  to  con- 
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flict  with  the  interests  of  the  white  man.  Indians, 
apparently,  can  be  moved  off  their  reservations 
cny  time  it  suits  the  white  man's  purpose  or  con- 
venience, and  new  it  is  the  Indians  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota. 

Some  150,000  acres  of  the  600,000-acre  reserva- 
tion— all  the  Indians  have  left  of  the  3,000,000  acres 
guaranteed  them  by  treaty  by  the  United  States  in 
the  last  century  'as  long  as  grass  grows  and  water 
runs' — are  to  be  covered  by  waters  of  the  reservoir 
behind  the  huge  Fort  Garrison  Dam,  being  built  by 
the  Army  engineers  as  the  key  structure  in  the 
joint  Army-Reclamation  program  to  control  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  150,000  acres  to  be  taken  natu- 
rally is  the  good  bottom  land  along  the  river,  cap- 
able of  being  cropped,  with  trees  and  shade,  and 
containing  the  homes  of  four-fifths  of  the  Indians. 

Joint  parties  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  found  145,000  acres  some 
125  miles  south  of  the  dam  which  they  offered  to 
the  Indians  despite  the  protests  of  the  white  ranch- 
ers who  occupied  it.  The  deal  fell  through  and 
Congress  offered,  in  its  place,  $5,100,000  cash  for 
the  lands  the  Indians  would  have  to  give  up.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  $30  an  acre  for  some  of  the 
best  land  in  North  Dakota  and,  presumably,  in- 
cludes all  buildings  on  the  land.  The  Indians  are 
being  told,  in  effect,  that  it  is  this  or  nothing.  Looks 
like  the  poor  Indian  is  in  for  another  rooking  at  the 
hands  of  the  white  man! 

WITH  FANFARE  AND  BALLYHOO! 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Indians,  con- 
sider the  poor  Navajo.  At  the  same  time  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers  were  filled  with  news 
stories  and  pictures  about  the  Friendship  Train,  gath- 
ering food  for  starving  Europeans,  an  occasional 
paragraph  on  the  inside  reported  that  the  Navajos, 
due  to  the  loss  of  their  sheep  flocks,  were  also 
somewhat  hungry.  In  fact  their  condition  was  des- 
perate and  relief  urgent.  So,  after  being  the  direct 
cause  of  their  plight,  we  gathered  a  few  truckloads 
of  food  and,  with  much  fanfare  and  bally-hoo, 
rushed  to  the  rescue — advertising  our  good  deeds 
to  the  world. 
world. 

As  long  as  this  Price  System  exists  as  a  method 
of  social  operation  on  this  Continent,  this  guestion 
of  race  prejudice  and  differences  will  be  with  us, 
for  it  has  its  roots  in  our  economic  system.  Amer- 
icans are  not  the  only  people  on  earth  who  want 


to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  white  'race' 
is  not  the  only  'race'  capable  of  enjoying  the  luxu- 
ries and  comforts  that  our  technological  civiliza- 
tion makes  possible.  But  as  long  as  competition 
is  the  rule  and  we  find  ourselves  competing  with 
peoples  of  other  races,  colors  and  creeds,  we  will 
maintain  a  solid  wall  of  suspicion,  prejudice  and 
even  hate  against  them. 

When  we  install  a  scientific  social  system,  oper- 
ating on  the  same  principles  as  the  scientist  applies 
to  his  work;  when  we  have  eliminated  the  stupid 
and  wasteful  competition  that  is  inherent  in  a  Price 
System;  then  we  shall  destroy  the  wall,  and  all 
races,  colors  and  creeds  who  may  be  citizens  of 
this  Continent  can  and  will  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, enjoying  egually  the  abundance  we  are  able 
to  produce. 

Given  egual  opportunities  for  economic  security 
and  cultural  advancement,  various  nationalities 
and  'races'  tend  to  remain  in  their  own  groups.  De- 
nied those  opportunities  they  naturally  seek  them 
elsewhere.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a  Negro  family  to 
move  into  a  White  neighborhood  in  order  to  enjoy 
decent  housing,  it  will  do  so.  And  why  not?  If 
nice  homes  could  be  found  only  in  a  Negro  com- 
munity, wouldn't  White  families  with  similar  de- 
sires move  in?  But  if  the  best  possible  housing  is 
egually  available  to  all,  then  each  race  will  tend  to 
establish  its  own  community.  Just  another  of  the 
many  problems  that  can  easily  be  solved  by  the 
scientific  society  proposed  by  Technocracy.  Why 
not  investigate  and  find  out  what  it  offers  you  per- 
sonally? 

—Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


RADIO  PLANT  CLOSES  FOR  LACK 
OF  ORDERS 

HLOOMINGTON,  111.— A  radio  manufacturing  plant 
built  during  the  war  at  $300,000  cost  and  employing  225 
persons  has  closed  its  doors  because  of  operating  losses 
and  lack  of  demand. 

A  Riverside,  Calif.,  plant  operated  by  the  same  firm, 
Colonial  Radio  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Sylvania  Elec- 
tric Products,  Inc.,  is  closing  for  the  same  reason,  Colo- 
nial's president,  E.  E.  Lewis,  said  in  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  Bloomington  and  Riverside  plants 
lost  $500, (!()()  last  year  and,  although  operating  at  only  30 
per  cent  of  capacity,  had  stockpiled  40,000  radio  sets  with- 
out prospects  of  early   sales 

Forty  other  radio  factories  in  the  nation  have  "failed" 
this  year,  Mr.  Lewis  said.  The  industry  expanded  during 
the  war  from  40  plants  to  260.  with  present  capacity  of 
30,000,000  to  35,00(1,0(10  sets,  but  the  estimated  demand 
next   year   will   be  only   16,000,000,  be   said. 

Colonial's  main  plant  at  Buffalo,  N  Y .,  can  handle  all 
llie  corporation's  orders,  lie  said. 

—  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Frozen  Food  Progress 


WITH  the  recent  development  in  quick  freezing 
of  foods  we  have  been  plunged  almost  with- 
out warning  into  an  entirely  new  system  of  eating 
and  provisioning. 

We  think  of  freezing  food  as  a  new  process,  but 
though  the  modern  equipment  for  handling  and  dis- 
tribution is  new,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  preserva- 
tion of  certain  foods  by  freezing  dates  back  many 
years.  'The  Freezing  Preservation  of  Foods,'  by 
Tressler  and  Evers,  states: 

The  artificial  freezing  of  fish  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  the  United  States  began 
about  1865.  Even  prior  to  that  time,  fish 
caught  through  the  ice  in  the  Great  Lakes 
were  frozen  by  allowing  them,  to  remain  on 
the  ice  for  a  few  hours.  This  system,  called 
'weather  freezing,'  is  still  used  in  winter  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  "Weather  frozen 
fish'  command  good  prices  because  of  their 
high  guality. 

At  first,  fish  were  frozen  artificially  by 
placing  them  in  covered  pans  surrounded 
by  ice  and  salt.  In  about  1880  ammonia  re- 
frigeration machines  began  to  be  employed 
for  freezing  fish  in  the  U.  S.    At  the  end  of 


the  century  fish  freezing  was  already  an  im- 
portant industry.  .  .  . 

Smaller  guantities  of  fish  and  large  quan- 
tifies of  beef,  mutton  and  other  meat  prod- 
ucts were  frozen  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
There  was  also  an  important  export  trade  in 
frozen  salmon  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe. 
The  commercial  freezing  of  poultry  antedates  the 
general  use  of   mechanical   refrigeration  in  the 
United  States,  dating  back  to   1865.     It  was  done 
by  blowing  air  through  tubes  placed  in  boxes  of 
ice  and  salt.     Egg  freezing  started  in  1889.     As  long 
ago  as  1891  New  Zealand  exported  2,153,000  frozen 
mutton  carcasses. 

The  freezing  of  small  fruits  began  in  the  eastern 
part  of  U.  S.  about  1905,  and  berry  freezing  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  1910.  At  first  it  grew  slowly, 
but  it  expanded  rapidly  about  1922  and  by  1926  the 
pack  of  berries  had  reached  41  million  pounds. 

The  commercial  freezing  of  vegetables  is  of  much 
more  recent  origin,  having  been  started  by  the 
Birdseye  organization  in  Hillsboro,  Oregon,  in  1929. 
It  too  started  slowly  but  has  expanded  rapidly  since 
1937.    The  quality  has  improved  and  the  popularity 


In  this  huge  room  of  a  freezing 
plant  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  10,000  pounds 
of  sausage  is  frozen  daily.  There 
is  no  physical  limitation  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  plants  this  country 
could  operate.  Take  away  the  price 
tags  and  this  kind  of  operation 
could  be  multiplied  almost  indefin- 
itely.— Photo  by  courtesy  Dole  Re- 
frigerating Company. 
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of  frozen  foods  has  increased  very  greatly  since  the 
early  days  when  merchants  were  required  to  post 
signs  reading  'Cold  Storage  Goods  Sold  Here.'  To- 
day many  persons  believe  that  frozen  foods  are 
equal  in  quality  or  superior  to  the  best  fresh  foods. 
This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  improved  methods 
now  in  use. 

Certainly  frozen  foods  are  now  making  vast  dif- 
ferences in  our  way  of  living,  not  only  in  the  cities 
but  also  in  remote  rural  districts;  for  wherever  elec- 
tricity is  available  it  is  now  possible  to  have  home 
freezing  and  storage  units  with  the  consequent  ad- 
vantage of  a  supply  of  fresh  foods  in  infinite  va- 
riety throughout  the  year. 

The  social  effects  of  this  development  are  enor- 
mous, and  they  will  be  far  greater  as  the  demise 
and  elimination  of  the  Price  System  remove  the 
greatest  barrier  to  the  universal  use  of  all  modern 
improvements  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
At  present  the  average  well  paid  worker's  family 
can  afford  to  hire  a  frozen  food  locker  in  a  neigh- 
borhood plant  and  with  it  they  are  able  to  gain 
many  advantages  by  purchasing  iood  in  quantity 


COVER  PICTURE 

Aisle  in  a  modern  frozen  food  locker  plant. 
There  is  no  physical  reason  for  limiting  this 
service.  Making  such  service  universal  is 
merely  a  matter  of  removing  the  price  tags 
and  producing  enough  for  all. — Photo  by  cour- 
tesy Frick  Company. 


at  more  favorable  prices.  But  while  the  Price  Sys- 
tem lasts  there  will  always  be  many  thousands  of 
families  whose  incomes  will  not  allow  these  sav- 
ings, so  that  they  will  continue  to  bear  the  double 
burden  of  scarcity  and  higher  prices. 

Yet  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  every  fam- 
ily should  not  have  the  full  benefits  of  all  such  im- 
proved methods  of  living.  When  the  price  tags 
have  been  removed  and  a  scientific  system  of  dis- 
tribution is  installed  it  will  be  possible.  When  the 
price  tags  shall  be  removed  is  largely  up  to  YOU. 
Technocracy  stands  ready  to  show  the  way.  Join 
Technocracy  now  and  help  speed  the  day  of  abun- 
dance for  all  North  Americans. 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 


Irish  Buggy' -1948  Model 


"DUSINESS  WEEK— Jan.  10,  1948— describes  a  new 
*—*  and  very  interesting  piece  of  equipment.  It  is 
a  wheelbarrow  powered  by  a  3-hp.  gasoline 
engine.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Bell  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Called  the  'Bell  Prime  Mover,'  it  is 
more  than  a  mere  wheelbarrow.  It  can  do  every- 
thing but  talk,  and  do  it  so  much  faster  and  so 
much  easier  than  the  ancient  'Irish  buggy'  that 
there  is  no  comparison. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  it  is  designed  to  do: 

Carry  half  a  ton  of  wet  cement  in  its  bucket.  One 
man  could  handle  the  load  with  little  effort.  A 
man  with  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow  can  handle  200 
pounds  of  wet  cement — and  it  is  hard  work. 

Two  men  with  wheelbarrows  loaded  18  tons  of 
coal  in  one  hour  and  45  minutes.  With  a  Prime 
Mover  one  man  did  the  job  in  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter. 

By  taking  off  the  bucket  and  putting  on  a  plat- 
form ,the  vehicle  can  be  used  as  a  hand  truck.  The 
Bell  aircraft  company  says  it  can  be  used  as  a 
small  bulldozer  or  snowplow. 
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The  engine  is  powerful  enough  to  push  a  1000 
lb.  load  up  a  20%  grade.  It  will  operate  on  3  gal- 
lons of  gas  for  eight  hours.  The  motor  is  enclosed 
so  that  it  cannot  be  splashed  by  materials. 

Technology  is  rapidly  eliminating  human  toil. 
The  Bell  Prime  Mover  will  do  little  menial  tasks 
that  formerly  called  for  a  large  amount  of  drudgery 
and  a  considerable  number  of  human  beings  to 
operate  the  hand  tool  equipment,  and  will  do  them 
five  times  as  fast  and  with  infinitely  less  toil.  The 
horny  handed  son  of  toil  is  on  his  way  out.  Will 
his  masters  supply  him  with  rich  pasture  in  which 
to  spend  his  declining  years,  as  they  so  generously 
did  with  his  erstwhile  pal,  old  Dobbin?  Not  so  you 
will  notice  it,  they  won't! 

The  politicians  and  poets  will  be  denied  the  sen- 
timental privilege  of  making  speeches  and  writing 
odes  to  'The  Brother  of  the  Ox.'  He  is  doomed. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

— A.  S. 


A  New  Concept 


IN  THIS  viciously  competitive  Price  System  which 
has  developed  crime,  debt,  malnutrition,  insecur- 
ity, poverty,  ignorance,  and  internal  strife,  the  fac- 
tors which  in  the  end  reap  disintegration,  there  is 
a  fundamental  battle  between  hand-tool  scarcity 
and  machine-tool  mass  production;  between  the  sci- 
ence of  today  and  the  obsolescent  concepts  of  the 
dead  past;  between  the  change  of  tomorrow  and 
the  status  quo  of  yesterday.  To  survive  in  tomor- 
row's change,  man  must  learn  to  think  in  broad 
new  terms,  by  measurements  hitherto  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  conceptions. 

Where  man  finds  no  answer,  he  will  find  fear. 
Where  he  finds  no  answer  he  becomes  an  escapist, 
running  from  the  figments  of  his  own  imagination. 
He  shirks  his  responsibilities,  travels  the  way  of 
stupidity,  and  finds  no  way  out. 

Such  individuals  feel  emotionally  insecure  and 
are  not  well  adjusted  to  life.  Such  persons  fear 
and  hate  most  readily  and  try  to  offset  their  fears 
with  hopes,  arguments,  rhetoric,  and  fancy  orna- 
mentation. Fear,  hate,  and  hope  are  the  ingredients 
for  the  sterility  of  defeat  and  have  the  gualities 
for  breeding  suspicion,  perplexity,  and  mistrust.  It 
is  here  that  man  should  halt,  giving  himself  the  se- 
verest scrutiny,  and  endeavor  to  remove  his  own 
fear  as  the  greatest  obstacle  in  achieving  the  an- 
swer. 

THE  JOB  DETERMINES 

The  answer  can  be  found  through  accurate  ob- 
servations, precision  measurements  and  scientific 
investigation.  It  cannot  be  found  according  to  this 
wish  or  that  wish;  it  does  not  operate  this  way  or 
that  way  because  we  want  it  so,  but  because  the 
job  to  be  done  determines  the  way  it  must  be  done. 
When  things  are  brought  together  in  proper  rela- 
tionship, the  answer  to  the  problem  becomes  ob- 
vious. 

Recognition  of  facts,  and  facts  alone,  makes  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  answer.  Any  moronic  ap- 
proach leads  to  confusion  and  futility.  There  must 
be  harmonious  conformity  in  the  reguirements  of 
the  job,  for  the  measurements  brook  no  opposition. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  scientist  and  all  hu- 
man progress  in  addition  depend  upon  accurate 
measurements,    correct   calculation,   directed   effort, 
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and  upon  man's  ability  to  understand  and  measure 
the  forces  and  materials  he  is  dealing  with.  When 
he  has  learned  what  to  expect  from  his  observa- 
tions of  previous  performances  and  inherent  char- 
acteristics of  the  forces  and  materials,  then  he  is 
ready  to  proceed;  and  from  there  on  out  he  can 
predict  with  reasonable  certainty  what  these  forces 
and  materials  will  do  under  various  conditions. 

All  disputes  recede  into  the  background  where 
the  answer  automatically  exhibits  itself  in  the  agree- 
ments among  investigations  conducted  by  men.  The 
individual  may  well  consider  that  it  is  only  the  mo- 
ron who  will  accept  dictation  from  another  moron, 
the  end  product  being  futility.  Whatever  our  future 
is  to  become,  it  must  proceed  from  what  we  have 
here  and  now,  not  from  what  we  wish  we  had.  You 
may  cry  'Back  to  nature!'  all  you  please,  but  the 
scientist  answers  'Forward  to  the  laboratory  and 
the  machine,  the  way  to  security  and  abundance 
for  all!' 

Technocracy  has  the  knowledge,  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  Continental  design.  The  rest  is  up  to 
you,  the  American  people! 

— R.  D.  8931. 
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We  Must  Expand 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX  DEMANDS  CONTINENTAL  CONSOLIDATION 


THE  United  States  of  America  has  come  out  of 
World  War  II  as  the  greatest  industrial  nation 
on  earth.  During  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
outproduced  the  world  in  her  production  of  both 
raw  materials  and  finished  manufactured  goods. 
It  is  generally  agreed  today  by  the  top-flight  re- 
source authorities — even  including  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior — that  the  resource  position 
of  United  States  is  distinctly  critical.  And  by  United 
States  here  is  meant  Continental  U.  S.  A.  The  hem- 
atite iron  ore  of  the  Mesabi  and  other  ranges  does 
not  possess  sufficient  high  grade  ore  to  provide  the 
steel  industry  of  United  States  and  Canada  with 
the  consumptive  ore  requirements  for  World  War 
III,  if  there  were  any  comparison  in  consumption 
and  duration  of  the  next  war  with  the  previous. 
Our  zinc,  lead,  copper  and  petroleum  are  likewise 
no  longer  so  extensive  or  bountiful.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  be  prodigal  with  its  mineral 
resources  in  war  nor  can  it  afford  to  indulge  in  na- 
tional suicide  by  exporting  its  mineral  resources 
around  the  globe  in  order  to  underwrite  the  deficit 
areas  of  the  world  for  the  increased  dollar  profits 
of  American  business. 

The  area  of  the  Technate  of  North  America  pos- 
sesses a  plethora  of  resources  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  social  destiny  of  this  Continent. 
The  area  of  Continental  United  States  does  not.  The 
United  States  of  America  proposes  a  huge  expendi- 
ture of  its  remaining  national  resources  to  further 
American  business  world-wide,  and  to  implement 
its  proposed  policy  of  stopping  Russian  expansion 
now.  As  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  Russia 
has  expanded — she  doesn't  need  to  expand  farther. 
The  United  States  on  the  other  hand  faces  the  fu- 
ture with  the  greatest  installation  of  energy- 
consuming  devices  and  with  more  technological 
equipment  than  anywhere  in  the  world — an  indus- 
trial complex  unegualled.  This  industrial  complex 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  maintain  even  a 
modicum  of  successful  operation,  demands  a  higher 
rate  of  inflow  of  raw  materials,  natural  resources 
and  energy  than  any  like  area  of  the  globe.  Rus- 
sian expansion  has  acquired  sufficient  territory  to 
ensure   the   continuance   of  her   industrial  complex 
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for  centuries  to  come,  provided  she  is  able  to  main- 
tain unbroken  t  h  e  frontiers  of  her  present  orbit. 
Russia,  within  her  own  territory  and  that  of  her  or- 
bit is  assured  a  national  future.  The  United  States 
must  expand  or  die  as  a  first-class  power.  In  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  technology  demands  that  this 
Continent  become  a  contiguous  continentalism  great 
enough  to  ensure  its  continuance  as  a  major  power 
of  the  world. 

Technocracy  refuses  to  grant  that  the  peoples 
of  United  States  and  Canada  are  less  intelligent 
than  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Technocracy  con- 
tends that  the  peoples  of  these  two  nations  are  the 
most  capable  and  generally  the  most  informed  on 
earth,  capable  of  dealing  with  reality  when  they 
are  presented  with  the  facts  of  any  world  situation 
if  uncolored  by  political  party  propaganda  and  un- 
distorted  by  the  maneuvering  of  special  economic 
privilege.  Technocracy  asks  the  question:  When 
are  the  people  of  North  America  going  to  get  to  the 
job,  not  of  stopping  an  expansion  which  has  already 
occurred  thousands  of  miles  off  this  Continent,  but 
of  doing  the  job  that  our  own  social  security  de- 
mands— the  job  of  the  expansive  consolidation  of 
the  new  America? 

— Continentalism,  The  Mandate  of  Survival. 


A  House  Divided 

TECHNOCRACY  is  the  only  Organization  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America  whose  presenta- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  Continent  is  the  same 
Continent-wide.  Multi-political  parties  can  never 
federate  this  Continent  into  a  contiguous  continen- 
talism. Multi-political  parties  cannot  inaugurate 
security  and  abundance  for  the  people  of  North 
America.  A  house  divided  against  itself  eventually 
must  fall.  The  people  of  this  Continent  must  de- 
velop a  Continental  consciousness  of  their  social 
destiny.  National  direction  under  multi-political 
parties  is  the  road  to  national  anarchy.  Technoc- 
racy indicts  all  political  parties  as  purveyors  of 
further  Continental  confusion. — Our  Country,  Right 
or  Wrong. 
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This  is  Our  Country 


Drop  the  rose-tinted  goggles  the  press  and  radio  have  provided  for  you  and 
take  a  good  look  at  your  America.  Then  consider  what  Howard  Scott  meant 
when  he  said,  'You  are  satisfied  with  so  little  when  you  could  have  so  much.' 


THIS  is  our  country,  and  it's  a  charming  place 
in  which  to  live  and  observe  the  beauties  of 
nature  if  only  we  can  get  to  glimpse  them  be- 
fore business  and  politics  drag  us  over  the  barrel 
for  the  final  session.  We  don't  blame  the  business 
man  for  taking  profits,  nor  for  keeping  commodi- 
ties scarce  and  prices  high;  business  can't  operate 
any  other  way.  The  point  is  that  under  a  business 
set-up  at  least  120  million  Americans  must  habitu- 
ally and  all  the  time  accept  a  meager  standard  of 
living;  not  because  anybody  specially  willed  it  so, 
nor  because  120  million  poor  devils  didn't  do  their 
best,  but  because  operations  are  carried  out  under 
business  enterprise. 

Those  'in  the  know'  tell  us  that  only  one  in  ten 
business  ventures  has  ever  been  financially  suc- 
cessful in  this  country  since  Wall  Street  records 
have  been  kept.  Only  those  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000  and  over  are  listed.  And  since  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  us  never  accumulate  that  figure  in  work- 
ing capital,  it  requires  only  a  glance  about  town  to 
see  what  'free  enterprise'  is  doing  for  the  average 
man.  This  average  man  is  a  wage-earner,  lives 
in  a  rented  house,  owes  $2,000  of  the  federal  debt 
for  himself  and  each  of  his  dependents,  and  is  out 
of  a  job  at  least  part  of  the  time. 

From  the  unattached  laborer  and  the  alley  res- 
enterprises  and  the  federal  government,  there  is  no 


LEFT:  Scene  on  the  Columbia  River  showing 
the  White  Salmon  Bridge  and  the  city  of  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  in  the  background. 

North  America  has  practically  everything 
needed  for  abundant  living  for  all  her  citizens. 
North  America  has  nearly  all  the  essential  miner- 
als in  abundance.  We  have  an  abundance  of  fer- 
tile soil;  the  greater  share  of  the  oil,  coal,  iron 
ore,  and  copper;  an  abundance  of  water  power; 
and  a  relatively  small  population.  North  America, 
alone  among  the  continents,  is  a  self-contained 
and  self-operating  unit. — Photo  by  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co. 
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general  organized  effort  aimed  at  human  well- 
being.  Witness  the  utter  abandon  with  which  arms, 
troops,  and  financial  credit  are  supplied  to  the  ar- 
mies of  fascistic  reaction  wherever  rank  and  file 
people  are  seeking  a  more  equitable  share  of  their 
produce.  Also  note  that  the  business  enterprise 
farthest  from  the  breadline  gets  the  federal  contract 
and  the  'dough.' 

AND  YOU  STAND  FOE  IT! 

Stand  a  little  to  one  side;  drop  the  rose-tinted 
gcggles  the  press  and  radio  have  provided  for  you, 
and  you  can  readily  see  that  rank  and  file  human- 
ity in  every  land  are  being  'operated'  much  as  the 
merchant  'operates'  his  community  and  his  em- 
ployees. Is  it  for  the  common  good  that  ten  milk- 
wagons,  ten  merchants,  ten  truckers  or  ten  of  any 
other  business  enterprise  solicit  patronage  over  the 
same  territory,  wasting  their  substance  and  their 
time?  That  same  quantity  of  energy  and  equip- 
ment competently  directed  toward  service,  not 
pre  fit,  would  multiply  the  community's  income  in 
terms  of  service  rendered  and  goods  produced. 
Fcr  25  years  North  American  industry  has  had  the 
installed  equipment  and  the  native  resources  to 
produce  and  deliver  more  than  it  could  sell. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  'free  enterprise,' 
(which  is  American  Fascism)  neither  expects  nor 
desires,  nor  will  they  permit,  us  to  enjoy  any  com- 
petent degree  of  the  abundance  we  know  our 
American  equipment  and  personnel  so  readily  can 
produce.  And  you  stand  for  it!  As  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  told  the  five 
thousand  people  who  gathered  to  hear  him  at  Van- 
couver, B.  O,  last  July  2nd:  'You  are  content  with 
co  little,  when  you  might  have  so  much.' 

In  this  country,  for  example,  there  is  a  decided 
dearth  of  housing,  so  that  the  morale  and  comfort 
of  millions  of  families  are  suffering  from  the  lack, 
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while  the  materials  and  productive  powers  of  the 
nation  are  sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  arms,  equip- 
ment, and  troops  to  Greece,  Turkey,  China,  Indo- 
nesia, Korea,  and  there  used  to  make  life  more  in- 
secure and  intolerable  for  men  and  women  seeking 
a  different  way  of  life  than  the  fascism  now  being 
forced  upon  them.  That  is  what  the  business  inter- 
ests and  government  of  our  America  are  doing  over 
there,  and  at  the  expense  of  us  home  folks.  That 
sort  and  degree  of  propagating  business  is  one 
manifest  and  reprehensible  reason  we  are  short  of 
housing  here  at  home.  Government  and  business 
are  using  our  American  materials,  equipment,  and 
men  to  crush,  murder  and  defeat  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  while 
here  in  the  United  States  they  are  suppressing  pro- 
duction and  defeating  a  high  standard  of  life  for 
their  own  people. 

INSTRUMENT  FOR  REGIMENTATION 

One  very  effective  instrument  used  by  govern- 
ment and  business  to  regiment  American  and  for- 
eign peoples  is  our  money  and  banking  system.  A 
little  observation  of  how  and  for  whom  money  is 
produced,  how  and  through  whose  hands  it  circu- 
lates, reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  part, 
probably  more  than  half,  of  our  population,  who 
may  never  legally  possess  money  save  as  they 
work  for  wages  and  on  terms  dictated  by  some  em- 
ployer. Thus  money  regimentation  is  a  very  real 
and  stringent  fact.  You  may  be  very  resentful  of 
regimentation,  but  don't  kid  yourself  that  you  are 
not  'tarred  with  the  same  stick'  as  most  other  fami- 
lies; for  the  fact  of  all  but  universal  regimentation 
is  thrust  home,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  into  the  very 
heart  and  vitals  of  the  everyday  life  of  all  of  us. 

You  will  readily  recognize  the  blind  futility  of 
attacking  with  fire  arms  a  foe  so  deep-seated  and 
insidious  as  our  Price  System.  In  our  use  of  money 
we  have  "acquired  a  cancer-like  growth — debt  and 
its  indefinite  extension.  Nothing  short  of  a  great 
Continent  of  people  with  ample  resources  and  the 
will  to  be  free  from  the  Price  System  can  hope  to 
crack  this  'golden  circle'  which  shackles  our  bodies 
and  minds. 

We  recognize  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  any 
of  the  propaganda-beset  people  who  listen  to  the 
radio  or  read  the  public  press  to  entertain  the 
thought  that  a  people  whose  economic  system  has 
outgrown  its  usefulness,  could  simply  abandon  that 
system  and  choose  a  more  wholesome  way  of  life 
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— a  science-directed  economy  delivering  full  and 
measured  abundance  and  service,  to  every  citizen 
according  to  his  need  and  his  desire. 

That  is  difficult;  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  for 
even  propaganda-infested  radio  listeners  to  com- 
prehend. One  must  learn  frankly  to  question  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  economic  angle  of  the  commen- 
tator to  whom  you  listen.  How  many  big,  power- 
ful radio  stations  are  owned  by,  or  even  available 
to  ordinary  bread-and-butter  wage  earners?  We 
all  know  there  are  none;  so,  if  there  are  any  con- 
troversial issues  discussed  over  such  big,  widely 
advertised  stations,  it  is  a  safe  bet  you  are  getting 
the  falsely  slanted  viewpoint  of  some  big  business 
enterprise  whose  economic  interest  in  such  a  broad- 
cast is  to  steer  public  prejudice  in  favor  of  it  and 
its  class  and  to  make  you  viciously  hostile  to  any 
program  for  the  common  welfare.  It  may  sound 
plausible  or  blantantly  reassuring,  but  don't  be  a 
sucker. 

How  may  a  people  set  down  and  leave  forever 
behind  them  the  multitude  of  errors  growing  out  of 
the  Price  System?  Note  that  the  answer  is  not  the 
political  one  of  dividing  the  vote  and  then  admin- 
istering pressure  on  the  separate  factions,  as  in  an 
ordinary  election.  When  we  move  away  from  the 
old  economy  that  is  running  us  into  the  ground  un- 
der a  hopeless  burden  of  debt,  we  must  arise  in  a 
body  and  demand  a  new  way  of  life. 
JUST  THINGS! 

Let  us  think  and  write  as  of  North  America,  our 
beloved  home  Continent  and  heritage.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  think  up  and  list  an  all  but  endless  array  of 
potential  goods  and  services  that  we  know  are  pro- 
ducible here  in  our  America,  nearly  all  of  which, 
at  one  time  or  another,  every  one  of  us  is  likely  to 
need  or  want.  They  are  not  properly  political  is- 
sues; they  are  just  things  that  everybody  wants  and 
could  have.  We  have  known  for  the  past  25  years 
that  we  had  ample  resources,  skill  and  equipment 
to  produce  all  of  them  that  our  people  could  con- 
sume, unrationed  and  unpriced.  We  know  these 
things  and  services  could  be  produced  and  laid  at 
our  doors  by  a  science-directed  economy  aimed  to 
that  end.  We  don't  require  money  or  political  elec- 
tions, but  simply  the  intelligent  application  of  sci- 
ence and  energy  to  our  native  resources,  with  hu- 
man service  as  the  aim. 

That,  by  the  way,  is  something  new  under  the 
sun — a  science-directed  government  serving  its  own 
people  without  a  tax  or  a  racket  in  the  whole  set-up. 
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We  shall  have  left  all  those  old-style  trappings 
back  yonder  and  will  have  no  further  need  for 
them. 

How  will  we  distribute  the  goods?  Modern  pro- 
duction— and  distribution,  for  that  matter — is  largely 
a  matter  of  applying  kilowatt-hours  to  resources, 
while  here  and  there  a  human  'worker'  punches  the 
control  buttons.  The  energy  reguired  for  these  ki- 
lowatt-hours is  measurable;  and  after  we  have 
spent  what  we  need  of  it  for  health,  education,  high- 
ways, construction,  and  other  public  items,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  allocated  to  the  people  for  making 
and  delivering  the  things  they  want — a  per  capita 
share  to  each  in  the  form  of  a  non-transferable  En- 
ergy Certificate.  Each  person  will  receive  it  as  a 
'right'  of  citizenship.  Purchases  made  with  this  cer- 
tificate show  to  the  management  what  items  have 
been  taken  into  private  use,  and  hence  how  many 
more  of  the  same  kind  to  make  to  replace  them. 
That's  all;  just  a  bookkeeping  system.  We  will 
each  run  over  to  the  factory  or  to  some  other  job 
four  days  a  week  for  a  few  hours.  It  won't  take 
long,  for  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  and  those 
modern  machines  do  speed  out  the  goods  at  a  great 
rate.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  people,  not 
some  absentee  owner,  will  get  the  benefit  of  that 
speed  and  production. 

This  program,  when  in  running  order,  will  de- 
liver to  us  many  times  the  services  and  goods  we 


get  on  the  average  today.  You  see,  there  won't  be 
the  waste  of  competitive  advertising,  needless  trans- 
portation, salesmanship,  and  goods  destroyed  or 
dumped  in  foreign  lands  to  keep  up  the  price  at 
home.  All  that  price  racketeering,  rent,  interest, 
litigation,  and  such  non-essentials  were  simply 
dropped  back  yonder  when  we  dropped  the  Price 
System;  they  were  hatched  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  burdening  some  people  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
We  don't  need  to  drag  in  those  old  and  senseless 
burdens  when  we  move  over  into  the  New  America 
of  tomorrow. 

Taking  with  us  simply  the  potentialities  of  pro- 
duction enables  us  to  leave  behind  all  of  those 
troublesome  'American  Institutions'  which  do  not 
promote  human  well-being.  No  bonds  or  coupon 
clipping,  no  rent,  no  taxes,  no  advertising-regulated 
press  or  radio;  no  need  and  little  opportunity  to  de- 
ceive our  neighbor;  half  the  year  for  vacation  with 
all  the  eguipment  and  transportation  we  need.  And 
schools  in  the  new  set-up  will  carry  the  students  to 
hundreds  of  interesting  places  where  the  goods  and 
services  are  produced  and  used,  there  to  learn,  by 
doing,  what  they  most  prefer  to  do  when  later  they 
enter  functional  service.  Shall  we  open  the  gate 
to  that  new  and  challenging  way  of  life  and  let  the 
children  learn  with  us  what  life  really  holds  for  in- 
telligent and  daring  people?  Then,  let's  get  going! 
— F.  D.  Linkletter  12247-3. 


Mark  Twain  on  War 


I  CAN  see  a  million  years  ahead,  and  this  rule 
will  never  change  in  so  many  as  half  a  dozen 
instances. 

The  loud  little  handful,  as  usual,  will  shout  for 
the  war.  The  pulpit  will  warily  and  cautiously  object 
at  first.  The  great  big  mass  of  the  nation  will  rub 
its  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why  there 
should  be  a  war  and  will  say,  earnestly  and  indig- 
nantly, 'It  is  unjust  and  dishonorable  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it.' 

Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder.  A  few  men 
on  the  other  side  side  will  argue  and  reason  against 
the  war  with  speech  and  pen,  and  at  first  will  have 
a  hearing  and  be  applauded. 

But  it  will  not  last  long.  Those  others  will  out- 
shout  them  and  presently  the  anti-war  audiences 
will  thin  out  and  lose  popularity. 

Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious  thing:     The 
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speakers  stoned  from  the  platform  and  free  speech 
strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men,  who  in  their 
secret  hearts  are  still  at  one  with  those  stoned 
speakers,  as  earlier,  but  do  not  dare  to  say  so  now. 

And  now  the  whole  nation,  pulpit  and  all,  will 
take  up  the  war  cry  and  shout  itself  hoarse,  and 
mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to  open  his 
mouth.  And  presently  such  mouths  will  cease  to 
open. 

Next  the  statesmen  will  invent  cheap  lies,  putting 
the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  is  attacked,  and 
every  man  will  be  glad  of  those  conscience-sooth- 
ing falsities  and  will  diligently  study  them. 

And  thus  he  will,  by  and  by,  convince  himself 
that  the  war  is  just  and  will  thank  God  for  the  bet- 
ter sleep  he  enjoys  after  this  process  of  grotesgue 
self-deception. 
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A  New  Chain  Reaction 


Technocracy  points  out  to  the  scientists,  technologists  and  engineers  of  this 
country  and  this  Continent  that  they  will  be  the  minority  which  shall  become 
the  directors  of  the  mass  majority,  and  ironically,  the  annihilator  of  all  mi- 
norities.— Science  and  Society,  by  Howard  Scott. 


TECHNOCRACY  salutes  the  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians of  North  America  and  asks,  'What 
now?'  What  will  they  do  in  time  of  peace 
which  will  be  as  important  to  America  as  was  the 
atom  bomb  during  the  bloody  conflict  of  war? 

North  America  needs  another  revolutionary  mar- 
vel equally  as  great  and  as  powerful  as  the  atom 
bomb.  This  civilization  cannot  continue  to  live, 
since  the  advent  of  the  atom  bomb,  unless  we  ap- 
ply the  same  science  to  our  social  order,  and  un- 
less there  can  be  set  off  a  spark  of  social  conscious- 
ness that  will  bring  about  a  chain  reaction  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  achieve  the  social  change  de- 
manded in  our  present  stage  of  evolution.  This 
Technocracy  proposes  to  do  with  its  new  design  for 
the  operation  of  the  North  American  Continent — the 
New  America.  Such  a  change  is  made  mandatory 
by  the  failure  of  the  Price  System,  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SOCIAL  ORDER 

Technocracy  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  scien- 
tists and  engineers  have  their  problems  and  that 
they  no  doubt  think  the  politicians,  lawyers,  and 
lawmakers  should  assume  t  h  e  responsibilities  of 
our  social  problems.  But  politicians  have  no  more 
ability  to  install  the  required  order  than  they  had 
in  the  developing  of  the  atom  bomb.  The  atom 
bomb  was  not  developed  by  political  opinion,  legal 
decisions  or  man-made  laws.  Instead,  had  not 
every  step  and  stage  of  the  atom  bomb  develop- 
ment strictly  followed  a  physical  and  scientific  law, 
those  involved  would  have  been  blown  to  bits  be- 
fore the  work  was  well  under  way. 

Technocracy  hereby  unequivocally  states  that 
the  only  kind  of  social  order  which  will  be  capable 
of  saving  this  civilization,  and  particularly  the 
North  American  Continent,  will  have  to  be  an  en- 
tirely new  type  of  social  order  operated  by  phys- 
ical laws  generally  understood  only  by  scientists 
and  technicians.     Physical  laws  are  no  respecters 
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of  politicians,  lawyers,  business,  price,  profits,  taxes, 
and  all  the  gamut  of  human  concepts.  Likes  and 
dislikes  must  of  necessity  be  omitted  and  in  that  re- 
spect Technocracy's  design  is,  like  the  plan  used 
in  the  development  of  the  atom  bomb,  scientifically 
revolutionary. 

Both  the  atom  bomb  and  Technocracy's  design 
of  operation  are  based  upon  the  use  and  effect  of 
extraneous  energy.  We  know  much  of  the  terrific 
impact  wrought  by  the  atom  bomb  upon  Japan. 
Even  the  politicians  were  shocked  over  its  destruc- 
tive effect.  However,  only  a  very  few  people  are 
interested  in  the  terrific  impact  which  the  release  of 
extraneous  energy,  combined  with  the  huge  array 
of  technological  equipment  now  in  use,  has  upon 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent. 

If  the  scientists  and  technologists  are  to  safe- 
guard their  accomplishments  of  the  war  period, 
their  valuable  knowledge  must  not  be  subverted 
and  sabotaged  by  an  inferior  group  of  men  who 
desire  to  maintain  an  insane  and  fallacious  system 
which  inevitably  promotes  destructive  wars.  Their 
superior  wisdom  must  not  be  belittled,  nor  their 
work  imperilled  by  permitting  inferior  groups  to 
dominate  our  heritage  in  this,  our  land  of  abun- 
dance, nor  to  destroy  our  precious  irreplaceable 
resources. 

A  UNIQUE  ORGANIZATION 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organization  extant  on 
the  North  American  Continent  founded  on  scientific 
principles  and  with  a  program  that  will  withstand 
scientific  scrutiny  and  will  be  found  to  conform  to 
all  physical  laws.  Technocracy  is  just  as  scientifi- 
cally revolutionary  in  the  social  field  as  atomic 
energy  is  in  the  technological  field. 

Technocracy  long  ago  stated  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  man-hours  of  employment  could  not  possibly 
be  maintained  in  any  social  order  where  large 
amounts    of    extraneous    energy    are    consumed    to 
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drive  huge  quantities  of  mass-production  machin- 
ery. Machines  produce  goods  but  do  not  distribute 
purchasing  power;  therefore  an  increasing  number 
of  persons  are  unemployed.  A  new  and  revolu- 
tionary method  of  distributing  the  products  of  our 
machine  production  must  be  instituted  on  this  Con- 
tinent if  we  are  to  avert  mass  starvation  in  this 
land  of  mass  production  and  abundance. 

Technocracy's  findings  point  out  the  effects  of 
utilizing  extraneous  energy  as  against  man-hours 
of  human  toil.  The  last  war  started  with  an  army 
of  considerable  size.  Then  our  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians discovered  the  titanic  energy  of  the  split 
atom  of  uranium.  This  energy  could  be  stored  in  a 
comparatively  small  bomb  and  dispatched  by  a  sin- 
gle airplane  operated  by  a  half-dozen  men.  The 
fact  that  this  energy,  when  instantaneously  re- 
leased, created  such  terrific  havoc  that  it  brought 
Japan  to  her  knees,  proves  that  in  this  machine  age 
extraneous  energy  and  modern  technology,  and  not 
large  armies,  are  the  important  factors.  It  is  exam- 
ples of  this  nature  which  prove  Technocracy's 
statement  made  years  ago,  that  the  impact  of  ex- 
traneous energy  and  technology  upon  our  present 
Price  System  would  be  disastrous  regardless  of 
how  many  witch  doctors  would  like  to  have  it 
stopped. 

Technocracy  well  knows  the  many  far-reaching 
revolutionary  procedures  which  our  scientists  and 


technicians  have  to  undertake  to  bring  about  a  fa- 
vorable neutron  chain  reaction  in  the  atom  bomb 
development.  Such  procedures  would  have  been 
considered  fantastic  by  the  average  layman.  Events 
on  this  Continent  are  tending  toward  a  chaotic  so- 
cial condition,  as  the  Price  System  fails  to  operate 
effectively.  Technocracy's  design  of  operation  at 
this  time  will  become  a  necessity.  It  is  imperative 
that  before  most  of  the  people  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  atomic 
bomb  the  population  shall  recognize  the  approach- 
ing catastrophe  in  time  to  avoid  annhilation  through 
their  own  stupidity.  The  spreading  of  the  idea  of 
Technocracy  by  a  chain  reaction  process  alone  can 
avert  chaos. 

Technocracy's  scientists  and  technologists 
learned  from  t  h  e  analysis  of  the  energy  survey 
conducted  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  then 
projected  the  next  most  probable  society  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  The  next  most  proba- 
ble society  would  abolish  ignorance,  greed,  pov- 
erty, malnutrition,  disease,  crime,  waste,  and  wars. 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
has  said: 

There  is  but  one  continental  area  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  geologic  set-up,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  the  state  of  its  technol- 
ogy is  competent  and  ready  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  life  of  man. 


Still  Up  to  Us 


For  thousands  of  years  trade  was  con- 
fined to  the  land,  to  the  rivers,  to  the  inte- 
rior seas  and  close  to  the  shores.  But  some- 
thing happened  when  the  mariner's  com- 
pass came  along.  That  little  instrument  was 
a  great  force  in  shaping  civilization.  For  it 
released  the  ships  from  the  rivers  and  the 
si' ore  lines.  It  allowed  the  pilot  to  know 
where  he  was  going. 

The  compass  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  world  with  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  rounding  out  of  Africa. 

All  this  because  of  one  little  device  which 
showed  the  way.  But  there  were  other 
equally    significant   inventions   to   follow 


which  would  further  free  the  world  from  toil 
and  drudgery.  Steam,  gasoline,  oil,  elec- 
tricity, and  atomic  power  were  to  come. 

In  the  last  one  hundred  years  we  have 
changed  the  way  we  live  and  work  more 
than  they  had  changed  in  all  the  two  thou- 
sand years  before.  But  with  all  these  ad- 
vances in  our  civilization,  there  is  still  a  job 
for  you  and  me. 

Some  one  had  to  decide  in  which  direc- 
tion to  go  before  the  compass  was  useful. 
You  and  I  must  decide  how  the  machines 
at  our  disposal  shall  be  used  if  we  are  to 
reap  the  full  benefits.  Sooner  or  later,  what 
happens  to  us  is  up  to  us. 
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America  stands  on  the  threshold  ot  that 
new  era,  but  she  will  have  to  leave  behind 
all  the  wishiulfilling  thought  and  romantic 
concepts  ot  value  that  are  the  concomitants 
of  a  Price  System.  .  .  .  No  political  method 
of  arriving  at  social  decisions  is  adequate  in 
continental  areas  under  technological  con- 
trol, for  the  scientific  technique  of  decision 
arrivation  has  no  political  antecedents. — In- 
troduction to  Technocracy. 
FUNCTIONAL  CONTROL  IS  NEEDED 

Technocracy  states  that  our  present  form  of  po- 
litical government  is  impotent  to  function  and  that 
it  must  be  replaced  by  an  over-all  scientific  func- 
tional control.  In  such  a  scientific  state  you  would 
vote  for  abundant  living  as  often  as  you  Wished, 
but  you  would  be  voting  for  physical  things  and  not 
at  polling  places  for  politicians.  All  property  ex- 
cept personal  belongings  would  be  publicly  owned 
and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  all.  There  would  be 
no  need  for  any  of  the  present  political  set-up, 
either  local,  state,  or  national.  Instead,  there  would 
be  a  Continental  Technate,  presided  over  by  a  Di- 
rector-in-Chief  who  would  be  the  head  of  a  Conti- 
nental Board  of  Control  made  up  of  the  top  experts 
in  every  line.  This  Continental  Control  would  re- 
place the  present  government  which  is  comprised 
chiefly  of  lawyers  and  other  representatives  of  big 
business.  The  Technate  would  embrace  the  North 
American  Continent  in  its  entirety.  It  would  include 
all  land  areas  from  the  mid-Atlantic  to  the  Interna- 
tional Date  Line  in  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Ama- 
zon Jungle  to  the  North  Pole.  It  would  embrace  a 
population  of  approximately  200  million  people  who 
would  be  of  one  Continental  North  American  citi- 
zenship. 

In  such  a  machine  age  scientific  society,  phys- 
ical toil  would  be  so  very  limited  that  only  the 
physically  fit  citizens  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  45  would  be  reguired  to  render  a  service,  and 
then  only  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hours  a  day,  four 
days  a  week  for  a  period  of  about  40  weeks  per 
year.  The  remaining  three  months  would  consti- 
tute an  annual  vacation  period  with  full  purchasing 
power.  Children,  from  birth  to  their  25th  birthday, 
would  be  provided  maintenance  and  their  educa- 
tion would  be  limited  only  by  their  mental  ability 
to  learn. 

The  income  of  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  sex, 
from  the  age  of  25  until  death  would  be  egual  but 
adaptable   to   their   individual   desires.      The   finest 


health  service  modern  science  could  devise  would 
be  rendered  to  all  as  a  compulsory  reguirement  un- 
til death.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  medical  science  would  be  unhampered  by 
Price  System  reguirements  and  so  could  practice 
preventive  medicine  rather  than  curative. 

All  citizens  would  be  provided  with  the  most 
modern  housing  science  could  develop,  in  the  form 
of  use  ownership.  In  other  words,  you  would  have 
the  use  of  a  house  or  apartment  as  long  as  you 
wanted  it.  It  would  be  kept  up  in  first  class  con- 
dition by  the  Housing  Seguence,  and  you  would 
be  free  to  move  at  any  time  without  being  tied  to 
your  'property.' 

Distribution  would  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
Energy  Certificates  which  would  be  valid  only  for  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  were  issued.  These  would 
represent  each  citizen's  pro  rata  share  of  the  total 
energy  available  for  the  production  of  goods  and 
services.  There  would  be  no  taxes,  debts,  lawsuits, 
insurance,  old-age  pensions,  or  charity  of  any  kind. 
Churches  and  ministers  of  any  denomination  would 
be  maintained  as  public  institutions  to  serve  any 
congregation  desiring  them;  and  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history  there  would  be  no  mortgage  on  the 
outside  of  the  churches  nor  collection  plates  inside, 
and  the  ministers  would  be  free  to  preach  as  they 
liked. 

There  would  exist  no  need  for  banks  or  bankers, 
salesmen,  collectors,  gamblers,  or  racketeers.     Ap- 
proximately 95  percent  of  all  crime  would  be  elim- 
inated. 
NO  NEED  FOR  BANKS 

In  order  to  maintain  the  peace,  there  would  be  a 
Continental  Constabulary  under  the  direction  of  the 
Social  Control.  There  would  be  no  corporate  or 
private  enterprise  and  hence  no  corporate  or  pri- 
vate profits;  no  stocks,  bonds,  leases,  rentals,  divi- 
dends, trademarks,  copyrights,  and  no  mineral 
claims  of  any  nature;  no  patents,  water  rights, 
rights  of  way  or  franchises,  as  these  would  be  pub- 
licly owned.  Most  important  of  all,  there  would  be 
no  special  privileges  or  endowments,  as  all  would 
be  'rich'  and  there  would  be  no  poor.  Thieves  and 
beggars  would  be  no  more.  Instead,  there  would 
be  abundance  for  all,  old  and  young  alike. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
woman  would  be  on  an  economic  par  with  man. 

The  entire  population  would  be  at  liberty  to 
spend  their  leisure  time  as  they  saw  fit,  so  long  as 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  like  privileges  of  others. 
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Technocracy's  blueprints  and  specifications  would 
make  possible  for  the  first  time,  'life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness'  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  North  American  Continent,  and  would  give 
complete  security  for  all  from  birth  to  death. 


Technocracy  challenges  the  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists to  examine  this  program  and  then  either 
to  give  it  their  active  support  or  else  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  do  so. 

—A.  F.  Feller,  12237-2. 


From  The  Question  Period 


You  Technocrats  say  that  social  change  is  inevita- 
ble, and  that  we  must  prepare  for  it  before  it  is  too 
late.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

By  social  change  we  mean  a  change  in  the  way 
by  which  we  make  our  living,  with  a  conseguent 
change  in  our  standard  of  living.  Whether  or  not 
you  realize  it,  our  technological  mass  production 
has  completely  changed  our  mode  of  living  within 
the  past  generation.  As  that  trend  continues  and 
accelerates,  new  methods  of  social  operation  must 
be  developed  to  fit  the  new  conditions.  In  the 
days  of  hand  tools  and  human  toil  it  was  necessary 
for  everyone  to  work  long  hours  in  order  just  to  pro- 
duce enough  to  live  on.  Men  could  always  get 
jobs  and  earn  money  with  which  to  buy  the  limited 
amount  of  goods  made.  Today  our  machines  are 
turning  out  enormously  greater  guantities  of  goods 
with  so  few  man-hours  of  labor  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  people  to  earn  enough  to  buy  all  that  is  pro- 
duced. Under  the  Price  System,  instead  of  being 
blessed  with  abundance  we  are  cursed  with  ap- 
parent surpluses  for  which  we  can  find  no  markets. 
Technocracy  would  remove  the  'curse'  and  allow 
the  distribution  of  abundance  to  all,  bringing  about 
a  vastly  higher  standard  of  living.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  adopting  scientific  measures  that  will 
bring  about  an  orderly  as  well  as  eguitable  distri- 
bution without  price  or  profit. 


In  a  recent  broadcast  you  said  that  our  present  so- 
cial system  could  not  adapt  itself  to  peacetime  use 
of  atomic  power,  but  that  Technocracy's  design  of 
operation  could.     Please  explain. 

The  peacetime  development  of  atomic  power  will 
mean  an  immeasurably  greater  supply  of  extrane- 
ous energy.  The  social  ills  that  are  at  present  dis- 
tressing us  are  all  based  on  the  fact  that  with  the 
power  now  available  we  are  producing  more  goods 
and  services  than  can  be  distributed  under  our 
Price  System  method  of  operation.  These  apparent 
surpluses  have  clogged  the  channels  of  trade.  Un- 
der the  Price   System   the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
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them  is  either  to  destroy  them  or  to  give  them  away, 
and  this  problem  now  has  our  leaders  stumped. 
Now  then,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  handle  the 
vastly  greater  amounts  of  goods  that  would  be  pro- 
duced if  we  were  using  the  unlimited  energy  that 
atomic  power  could  provide? 

Not  until  the  interferences  of  the  Price  System  are 
removed  will  we  be  in  a  position  fully  to  utilize 
atomic  power  for  peacetime  production.  The  only 
way  to  remove  these  interferences  is  to  establish 
Technocracy,  which  is  a  method  of  operation  es- 
pecially designed  to  distribute  abundance. 


How  does   Technocracy  Differ  from  Communism 
and  Fascism? 

Communism  and  fascism  are  designed  for  con- 
ditions that  are  very  different  from  those  existing 
on  this  Continent.  These  are  both  scarcity  philoso- 
phies, unfitted  to  distribute  abundance. 

Communism  is  a  political  and  economic  philos- 
ophy which  emphasizes  the  'rights'  of  the  'working 
class'  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  'capitalist  owner- 
ship class.'  It  is  essentially  a  'class  struggle' — the 
interests  of  one  group  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
another  group.  In  America  communism  is  out- 
moded.    Technocracy  says: 

'Only  that  nation  which  cannot  devise  a  bet- 
ter system  than  communism  need  fear  com- 
munism.    Technocracy  looks  upon  communism 
as   being   too   bourgeois   and   conservative   for 
North  America,  but  sufficiently  radical  and  re- 
volutionary for  the  Old  World.' 
Fascism,  in  its  various  forms,  represents  the  final 
consolidation  of  economic,  political,  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers  for  a  last  desperate  stand  in  defense 
of  the  Price  System  and  its  scarcity  values.     Its 
structure   consists  of   a   small  oligarchy  of   wealth 
and  power,  which  wields  arbitrary  authority  over 
all  phases  of  life  of  the  population,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  leveled  out  at  a  low 
standard  of  living,  toiling  at  small,  hand-tool  opera- 
tions.    Fascism  is  not  intellectual,  but  relies  upon 
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emotionalism,  ignorance,  fear,  and  superstition  for 
its  popular  support.  It  does  not  have  a  long  range 
objective,  other  than  to  keep  the  ruling  oligarchy 
in  power.  Its  policy  is  one  of  expediency,  rather 
than  one  of  planned  operation.  It  stands  ready  to 
use  any  form  of  trickery,  suppression,  or  force 
which  seems  expedient  to  preserve  the  existing  eco- 
nomic order.  Fascism  is  suitable  only  to  conditions 
of  scarcity  and  to  a  people  long  conditioned  to  sup- 
pression and  prejudice.  It  is  especially  suitable  to 
conditions  wherein  the  majority  of  the  people  is  still 
on  the  soil. 

The  second  world  war  has  revealed  to  us  the  op- 
erating characteristics  of  instituted  fascism  and 
some  of  its  capabilities.  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Japan  have  offered  us  examples  of  what  to  ex- 
pect from  fascism  once  it  gets  established  in  power. 
But,  these  examples  are  very  nice  and  restrained 
compared  to  what  would  transpire  should  fascism 
be  instituted  in  an  area  of  high-energy  conversion. 

Technocracy  is  not  a  philosophy;  it  is  a  design 
for  the  scientific  operation  of  the  physical  mechan- 
ism of  the  North  American  Continent.  Designed  to 
distribute  abundance.  Technocracy  can  operate 
only  where  there  is  abundance,  a  condition  unigue 
on  this  Continent.  Abundance  cannot  be  distrib- 
uted at  a  price,  as  is  being  demonstrated  more  con- 
clusively every  day  in  this  country.  In  the  Tech- 
nate  distribution  will  be  effected  on  the  basis  of 
the  energy  cost,  using  Energy  Certificates  as  a 
bookkeeping  device  for  the  measurement  and  the 
orderly,  scientific  control  of  distribution. 


If  the  Technocracy  Plan  is  as  good  as  you  claim, 
why  don't  you  want  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world?  Why  do  you 
plan  to  restrict  its  use  to  North  America? 

The  use  of  Technocracy's  design  of  operation  is 
limited  to  the  North  American  Continent  only  by 
the  physical  factors  involved.  Designed,  as  it  is, 
for  a  high-energy  civilization  based  on  advanced 
technology,  it  can  operate  only  under  conditions  of 
abundant  resources  and  trained  personnel.  North 
America  is  the  only  Continent  where  these  condi- 
tions are  now  present.  All  other  nations  and  conti- 
nents are  operating  under  conditions  of  scarcity.  If, 
or  whenever,  any  of  them  achieves  a  state  of  abun- 
dance, it  too  will  have  to  adopt  the  Technocratic 
design  of  operation. 

Abundance  cannot  be  sold  for  a  price,  because 
abundance  destroys  value.  Value  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scarcity  of  any  article.  The  present 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  our  abundant  resources  by 
giving  them  away  to  other  nations  can  only  end  in 
general  impoverishment  for  all.  It  will  lower  our 
standard  of  living  without  making  any  appreciable 
impression  on  that  of  the  other  nations. 

However,  if  we  first  reorganize  our  own  society 


by  increasing  our  technology  and  operating  it  on  a 
full-load  basis,  without  price  or  profit,  we  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
sharing  our  replaceable  resources  with  them,  and 
also  by  demonstrating  to  them  our  high-energy 
method  of  operation.  We  must  put  our  own  house 
in  order  or  we  will  have  nothing  left  to  share. 

It  is  not  our  function  to  dictate  how  the  rest  of  the 
world  shall  be  governed,  any  more  than  we  want 
them  to  dictate  to  us.  Technocracy  is  a  North  Amer- 
ican design  for  North  America.  If  the  rest  of  the 
world  wants  it,  let  them  achieve  it  if  they  can. 


COMMENTS 

•  IF  WE  HAVE  A  DISASTROUS  DEPRESSION, 
it  will  not  be  because  of  an  act  of  God  or  a  convulsion 
of  nature.  It  will  be  because  of  the  acts  of  men  and 
women — American  business  leaders.  ...  If  there  is  another 
depression  like  that  of  the  '30s,  we  can  kiss  the  'American 
system'  goodbye  .  .  .  this  kind  of  situation  cannot  go  on 
forever — Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Pres.  Studebaker  Corp. 


•  THE  TECHNOCRATS  MAY  BE  RIGHT,  AND 
the  next  step  in  human  history  may  be  the  emergence  of 
the  continent — rather  than  the  smaller  nation — as  the  or- 
ganization unit-basis  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
family. 

The  communists  may  be  right,  and  much  more  of  the 
old  world  may  merge  into  a  vaster  Soviet  Union. 

Or  Clarence  Streit  and  the  other  prophets  of  'federation 
of  the  free'  democracies  may  be  right.  .  .  . 

What  is  sure  is  that  the  old  age  of  history  is  dying, 
and  the  new  is  about  to  be  born.  We  are  at  the  end  of 
one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another.  It  will  be  the  best 
that  mankind  has  ever  known. — Elmore  Philpott. 


•  AMERICAN' WAR  PSYCHOLOGY  AMAZES 
me.  In  England  there  is  a  general  belief  that  Russia  wants 
to  control  a  tier  of  countries  between  itself  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  That  is  all.  In  the  United  States,  the  opinion  is 
held  generally  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  communize 
or  overrun  all  of  Europe,  tomorrow.  There  are  certain 
American  radio  commentators  who  would  be  jailed  as  lu- 
natics if  they  were  broadcasting  in  England. 

— Arthur  Christensen,  Editor  London  Express. 


•  'ONLY  21  PERCENT  OF  OUR  EXPENDI- 
tures  finance  the  government's  programs  in  the  broad  area 
of  social  welfare,  housing,  education,  research,  agriculture, 
natural  resources,  transportation,  finance,  commerce,  in- 
dustry, labor,  general  administration.'   (President  Truman.) 

In  other  words,  79  cents  out  of  every  dollar  goes  for 
past  wars  and  protection  against  possible  future  wars,  and 
21  cents  for  other  things  that  the  government  does  to 
help  improve  conditions  among  our  people. 

— Thomas  L.  Stokes. 


•  THINGS  HAVE  COME  TO  SUCH  A  PASS  IN 
this  civilization  of  ours  that  you  might  start  a  depression 
if  you  took  time  off  merely  to  loaf,  unless  you  do  it  in  an 
organized  way  with  all  the  proper  equipment. 

That  is,  unless  you  have  a  high-priced  golf  club  in  your 
hands;  or  one  of  those  fancy  fishing  rods  and  reels  and 
other  gadgets;  or  unless  you  go  to  a  bowling  emporium; 
or  sit  m  a  moving  picture  theatre;  or  go  to  an  amusement 
park. 

When  y<ui  loaf  now  you've  got  to  do  it  right.  Loafing 
lias  created  a  lii.n  industry*  and  you  can't  let  it  down.  No, 
sir. — Thomas   L.  Stokes. 
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Developing  Trends 


ENGLE  WARNS  OF  'DEFLATION  AND 
BUST'  AFTER  1948 

DR.  NATHANAEL  ENGLE,  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  bureau  of  research,  advised  members 
of  the  Rotary  Club  yesterday  noon  to  keep  "costs,  inven- 
tory and  credit  down,"  because  "we  are  heading  for  de- 
flation and  'bust.'  " 

Dr.  Engle  predicted,  however,  that  basic  demand  is 
probably  heavy  enough  to  keep  employment  high  through 
1948.  He  said  restaurants,  night  clubs,  jewelry  stores  and 
"other  businesses  catering  to  persons  with  surplus  incomes 
already  are  feeling  the  effort  of  the  high  cost  of  housing" 
and   food." — Seattle  Times. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE— HANDS  OFF! 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  16.— Representatives  of  Kodiak, 
Alaska,  business  men  have  appealed  to  congressmen  and 
naval  officials  to  stop  sales  to  civilians  at  ships'  stores  and 
Navy  commissaries  at  the  naval  operating  base  there. 

Mayor  Lee  Bettinger  and  L.  J.  Norman,  Kodiak  busi- 
ness man,  asked  that  the  Navy  restrict  its  sales  to  service 
personnel  and  families.  Unrestricted  sales,  they  said,  are 
"ruining"  the  business  of  regular  merchants. — Asso.  Press. 

WHITE  BREAD  FED  TO  HOGS; 
FAT  NOT  GOOD 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Jan.  10.— With  corn  at  $4.40  for  100 
pounds,  some  Indiana  hogs  are  eating  white  bread  as  farm- 
ers experiment  with  cheaper  feeding  methods.  It's  not  as 
bad  as  it  might  seem  at  first  impression — the  bread  is 
"second-day"'  or  rejected  loaves  selling  at  two  cents  a 
pound,  and  most  farmers  who  are  using  bakery  waste  use 
other  swine  feeds,  too. 

"Bread  isn't  so  good  to  fatten  hogs  with,"  one  farmer 
said.  "I  used  to  use  it  when  I  had  sows  coming  on  to 
have  pigs,  and  it  was  fairly  good.  But  to  fatten  them  out, 
corn  is  the  only  thing.  The  trouble  with  bread  is  that  you 
get  the  weight,  but  it's  mostly  water  or  soft  fat,  and  doesn't 
produce  solid  meat." — Seattle  Times. 

MORE  PERSONS   UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

MORE  PERSONS  were  receiving  monthly  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits  at  the  end  of  1947  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  this  federal  insur- 
ance system.  This  announcement  was  made  by  Dan 
Mather  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Social 
Security   Administration. 

Estimates  supplied  by  the  central  office  of  the  admin- 
istration show  that  at  the  end  of  1947,  1,975,000  persons 
throughout  the  nation  were  receiving  monthly  benefits  at 
an  average  monthly  rate  of  $38,100,000.  This  compares 
with  1,642,000  beneficiaries  and  an  average  monthly  rate 
of  $31,081,000  one  year  ago. —Journal  of  Commerce. 

ROYALTY  STILL  PROFITABLE. 
Who  Pays  the  Bill? 

LONDON,  Jan.  20. — The  House  of  Commons  voted  to- 
dav  to  grant  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her  husband,  Prince 
Philip.  £50,000  ($200,000)  a  vear.  The  princess'  present 
allowance    is     C  15.000    ($60,000.) 

Tlie  vote  was  294  to  17.  It  came  after  a  debate  of  less 
than  two  hours,  in  which  a  revolt  by  a  handful  of  Labor 
members   was   put   down. — Asso.   Press. 
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WAIT  TILL  IT  ALL  STARTS  OPERATING! 

WASHINGTON,  June  13. — American  industry  plans  to 
spend  about  $4,100,000  000  on  new  plants  and  equipment 
and  $100,000,000  on  old  plants  and  equipment  during  the 
first   three   months   of   1948. 

In  issuing  these  figures  in  a  joint  report  today,  the 
Commerce  Department  and  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission said  the  planned  spending  would  set  an  annual 
rate  about  twice  that  of  1941  and  more  than  80  percent 
higher  than  that  of  1929 — the  record  prewar  year. 

— Associated   Press. 

GAS  TEST  GROUND  IS  LOST  BY  ARMY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  army  lost  its  only  testing 
ground  for  poison  gases  and  other  war  chemicals  with 
abandonment  of  14  military  bases  in  Panama,  an  American 
Chemical  society  publication  said  Saturday. 

Tiny  San  Jose  island,  50  miles  off  Panama,  was  among 
the  installations  covered  by  the  proposed  canal  defense 
agreement  rejected  by  the  Panamian  national  assembly 
last  month. 

Believed  by  the  natives  to  be  haunted,  San  Jose  was 
uninhabited  when  acquired  by  the  army  in  1942.  The  chem- 
ical corps  spent  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  developing  it. 

— United  Press. 

TO  USE  HELICOPTERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Jan.  22.— The  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  announced  tonight  that  it  plans  to  use  heli- 
copters for  inspection  of  the  company's  55  mountain  power 
plants  and  connecting  lines. —  International  News  Service. 

RED  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TOLD 

MOSCOW,  Jan.  18.— (AP)— The  state  planning  com- 
mission reported  to  the  Russian  people  today  that  industry 
and  agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  prewar  levels. 

The  report  was  spread  across  the  front  pages  of  Soviet 
newspapers.  Editorials  declared  Soviet  economy  had  com- 
pleted an  overall  recovery  from  the  wartime  years. 

The  record  of  achievement  during  the  past  year  was 
marred  by  failure  of  certain  branches  of  the  economy  to 
meet  production  quotas — among  them  the  coal  and  auto- 
mobile industries.  But  even  in  the  case  of  coal  and  other 
branches  which  failed  to  achieve  goals,  production  in- 
creases were  reported  over  1946. 

The  report  said  that  on  an  over-all  basis  Soviet  indus- 
try and  agriculture  had  not  only  fulfilled  quotas,  but  had 
passed  these  marks  and  made  up  for   1946  deficits. 

The  market  increase  in  agricultural  output  was  seen  as 
enabling  the  Russians  to  fulfill  international  agreements 
for  supplying  wheat  and  other  grains  to  European  coun- 
tries and  possibly  increase  such  commitments  next  year. 

The  heaviest  increases  of  major  industrial  products 
were  registered  for  farm  machinery,  heavy  transport  and 
steam  turbines. 

"In  the  fourth   quarter  of  1947  industrial  output  reached 
the  average  quarterly  level  of  the  prewar  year  of  1940,"  the 
report  added.     Tne  gross  output  increased  by  22  per  cent 
over  1946. 
output  increased  by  22  per  cent  over  1946. 

Grain  production  was  cited  as  58  per  cent  above  1946 
and  the  report  said  "in  1947  the  harvest  of  grain  crops 
reached  the  prewar  level." 

Cross  agricultural  production  was  48  per  cent  higher 
than   1946. 

Coal  production  missed  the  goal  despite  a  12  per  cent 
increase  over  1940. — Seattle   Post-Intelligencer. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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OPERATIONS 


ABOVE:     A    group    of   the   Los   Angeles   Area's   Gray 
Fleet  Mobile  Power  Sounds  Unit  on  demonstration. 


Sunday,  Nov.  2,  was  ushered  in  by  a  severe  windstorm 
in  and  around  the  Van  Nuys  section  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
Operator  (and  owner)  of  one  of  Technocracy's  Mobile 
Power  Sound  Units,  on  the  way  home  from  a  public  serv- 
ice assignment,  noticed  that  the  Emergency  Hospital  was 
in  darkness,  as  were  also  the  Police  and  Fire  Stations,  due 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Without  ado,  the  Operator 
stopped  his  car,  started  his  generator,  and  supplied  the 
hospital  with  power  until  regular  service  could  be  restored. 

Then  by  contacting  owners  of  other  Units  he  secured 
one  to  furnish  lights  to  the  Police  Station.  Names,  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers  were  left  with  these  places 
for  future  reference. 

Except  for  the  spectacular  element  in  this  instance,  here 
was  a  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  service  Technocrats 
are  prepared  to  render  to  their  communities  in  times  of 
emergency.  There  is,  of  course,  no  charge  for  this  service. 
In  fact  money  couldn't  buy  it — from  Technocrats. 


RIGHT:  Another  kind  of  service  is  that  given  by  Tech- 
nocracy's Authorized  Speakers  and  Organizers  as  they  con- 
duct public  meetings  and  study  classes  wherever  there  are 
prcuDS  of  interested  persons. 

This  Speaker,  W.  E.  Walter,  now  of  Detroit,  was  the 
first  Technocracy  Organizer  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Ever 
since  then  he  has  given  his  full  time  and  effort  to  this  work 
of  educating  North  Americans  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  great  social  change  going  on  about  them,  and  also 
helping  them  to  organize  to  make  their  knowledge  effective. 


IT  IS  impossible  for  the  intellectual 
liberal,  the  political  radical,  and  the  erst- 
while communist  to  conceive  of  a  volun- 
tary organization  of  North  Americans 
purchasing  their  own  equipment  and  op- 
erating the  same  at  their  own  expense  as 
a  disciplined  body  promulgating  a  social 
objective  for  the  people  of  a  Continent. 

Technocrats  have  no  desire  to  profit 
at  anyone  else's  expense.  They  each  in 
their  own  way  contribute  their  part  to  the 
organized  effort  of  Technocracy  without 
any  intentions  of  ever  being  elected  to 
political  office  and  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer. 

This  is  the  ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  of 
this  Continent. — All  other  organizations 
take  notice! 


Americans,  the  time  is  drawing  ever  closer  when 
you  will  have  to  abandon  the  obsolete  ways  of  this 
Price  System  and  install  the  technological  design 
called  for  by  our  technological  development.  So- 
ciety is  in  a  constant  state  of  evolution  and  that  of 


the  North  American  Continent  is  about  to  evolve 
into  an  era  of  abundance  such  as  only  those  who 
have  studied  the  possibilities  offered  by  science 
and  technology  can  comprehend. 
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The  Only  Design 


WE  MAY  be  tempted  to  dismiss  Technocracy  as  just  another 
Utopia,  another  wishful  fantasy.  But  Technocracy  is  an  en- 
gineering blueprint,  not  an  idealistic  dream.  And,  as  such, 
it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  any  Utopian  scheme  from  Plato's  Re- 
public on  down.  Its  application  does  not  await  any  great  change  in 
the  moral  or  ethical  ideals  of  the  people.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  the  'universal  brotherhood  of 
man.'  Technocracy  takes  human  beings  as  they  are,  not  as  we  wish 
they  were.  It  must,  and  does,  fit  in  with  human  nature.  Nor  does 
Technocracy  pretend  to  make  everyone  happy,  for  any  social  system 
that  equalizes  physical  benefits  for  all  is  bound  to  make  a  few  per- 
sons unhappy.  Fascism  is  more  to  the  liking  of  some  people.  But 
Technocracy  does  claim  to  be  the  only  design  that  will  successfully 
operate  a  high-energy  civilization  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  abundance.  Its  resultants  will  be  a  very  high  physical  standard 
of  living  for  all,  a  minimum  of  human  toil,  high  standards  of  health 
and  education,  and  a  general  flexibility  of  action  far  beyond  the 
greatest  hopes  of  today.  And  this  level  of  civilization  can  be  main- 
tained for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 
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cated  ten  million  dollars  for  that 
specific  purpose.  This  sum  is  be- 
ing used,  not  to  advertise  their 
wares,  but  avowedly  to  keep 
Americans  sold  on  Price  System 
operation.  They  claim  a  high  de- 
gree of  popular  demand  for  'free 
enterprise'  while  at  the  same  time 
the  weakness  of  their  position  is 
demonstrated  by  the  very  means 
they  adopt  to  strengthen  it  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  their  own  chisel- 
ing prerogatives. 

Apparently  it  is  possible  to  con- 
dition a  people  to  like  almost 
cnything  provided  it  is  presented 
to  them  in  small  enough  doses 
over  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
But  the  doses  of  free  enterprise 
propaganda  now  being  furnished 
to  the  gullible  citizens  of  this 
country  must  eventually  produce 
a  state  of  indigestion  for  which 
there  can  be  but  one  cure — a 
complete  fast,  followed  by  a  new, 
scientific  diet  of  abundance  sci- 
entifically distributed. 

Technocracy's  'prescription'  is 
now  on  file,  ready  to  be  filled 
when  there  is  sufficient  popular 
demand — and  without  price. 


— Techphoto  by 


Repeat  Performance 


THIS  PICTURE  shows  the  public 
pear  dump  at  Medford,  Ore- 
gon, as  it  looked  last  Septem- 
ber and  October.  There  were 
nearly  three  acres  of  it,  covered 
four  feet  deep  with  the  fruit.  And 
today  in  Seattle  pears  are  selling 
at  fifteen  cents  a  pound! 

Reports  from  California  indicate 
that  another  bumper  crop  of 
oranges  is  being  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed for  want  of  a  good  enough 
market.  The  ground  under  the 
trees  is  said  to  be  a  carpet  of  gol- 
den fruit  that  has  been  knocked 
off  the  trees  to  lie  and  rot. 

So  the  destruction  of  food  stuffs 
on  this  Continent  goes  merrily  on. 
It  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  Certainly  it  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  our  present  method 


of  operation,  for  the  Price  System 
could  not  continue  without  more 
and  more  waste  and  destruction 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  high 
prices.  This  is  a  demonstrable 
fact. 

A  further  fact  which  is  just  as 
obvious  to  the  informed  person 
is  that  the  system  that  makes 
waste  and  destruction  an  integral 
part  of  its  operation  is  NOT  nec- 
essary to  our  survival — is,  in  fact, 
the  surest  indication  of  our  even- 
tual destruction  unless  a  halt  is 
called,  and  soon.  However,  a 
great  deal  of  energy  and  sub- 
stance is  also  being  wasted  in 
the  effort  to  convince  Americans 
that  they  cannot  survive  without 
the  continuance  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  recently  allo- 


COVER  PICTURE 

(Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.) 

A  MACHINE  that  imitates  the 
familiar  gyrations  of  a  May- 
pole dance  is  producing  a 
new  glass  cord  steam  hose  that 
is  increasing  t  h  e  efficiency  of 
many  industrial  operations  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  great- 
er safety  for  the  operators. 

The  new  hose  is  a  product  of 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
and  represents  the  result  of  joint 
researches  carried  on  by  scien- 
tists and  engineers  of  that  com- 
pany and  the  Owens-Corning  Fi- 
berglas  Corp.  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Known  as  a  braider,  the  ma- 
chine braids  the  glass  cords  that 
go  between  the  inner  and  outer 
layers  of  rubber,  thus  producing 
a  flexible,  non-bulky  hose  that 
will  withstand  great  pressure 
without  exploding.  The  fiber  glass 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Environment  And  Survival 


Looking  with  cold  unemotion  at  the  future  we  see  only  two  alternatives. 
Either  we  suffer  the  penalty  of  social  disorder  and  go  down  to  extinction,  or 
we  accept  the  orderly  progression  into  a  new  social  order,  as  proposed  by 
Technocracy. 


THE  whole  of  human  experience  and  the  evi- 
dence of  historical  geology  show  conclusively 
that  change  of  environment  is  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  affecting  the  survival  of  organic 
life.  Provided  there  is  an  element  of  adaptability 
to  changing  environment,  the  probability  of  sur- 
vival is  high.  If  the  element  of  adaptability  is  low 
or  non-existent,  the  probability  of  extinction  is  high 
and  the  species,  or  the  particular  phase  of  civili- 
zation in  the  case  of  the  human  species,  may  per- 
ish. Its  place  in  the  environment  is  then  taken 
by  another  species,  or  by  another  order  of  civili- 
zation, which  is  compatible  with  the  changed  en- 
vironment. 

Our  present  civilization,  since  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  but  more  markedly  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  century  and  particularly  since 
the  first  world  war,  has  undergone  changes  in  its 
physical  structure  of  such  magnitude  and  far- 
reaching  effect  that  the  lives  of  all  North  Amer- 
icans have  been  altered.  The  guestion  of  the  ulti- 
mate survival  of  t  h  e  American  people  in  this 
changing  environment  is  still  serious. 

In  a  desert  country,  the  capacity  of  a  given  area 
to  support  a  population  is  restricted.  Much  of  the 
same  condition  applies  to  a  rocky  terrain.  In  an 
area  with  suitable  rainfall  or  water  available  for 
irrigation,  a  settled  agricultural  population  is  char- 
acteristic. With  an  abundance  of  suitable  min- 
erals and  a  population  trained  in  their  use,  an  in- 
dustrial civilization  is  indicated. 

The  aboriginal  population  on  most  of  North 
America  was,  at  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  liv- 
ing  in  the  stone  age,  a  more  or  less  advanced 


stage  of  the  neolithic.  The  aborigines  went  down 
before  the  industrial  power  of  the  white  man,  par- 
ticularly because  of  his  more  efficient  tools  of  de- 
struction. The  North  American  Indian  had  the 
same  physical  resources  at  hand  that  the  white 
man  had,  but  he  did  not  have  the  knowledge  and 
training  essential  to  their  development  and  use. 
He  succumbed  in  the  struggle  for  survival  (as  it 
has  been  described  by  Darwin  in  his  doctrine  of 
Natural  Selection)  because  t  h  e  better  eguipped 
white  man  proved  the  fitter  to  survive. 

A  NEW  AGE  BEGINS 

We  are  now  facing  a  new  phase  of  this  age-old 
struggle  for  survival.  What  Thorstein  Veblen 
termed  the  industrial  arts  have,  here  in  North 
America,  come  already  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
development.  There  is  every  evidence  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  The  vista  of  the  en- 
tirely automatic  factory  presents  itself  logically  to 
us  as  the  next  technological  field  to  be  opened 
up.  Another  feature  is  the  utilization  of  what  hith- 
erto have  been  considered  waste  or  by-products 
as  new  sources  of  raw  materials.  The  dominant 
characteristics  of  this  new  age  are  science  and 
technology. 

We  euphemistically  speak  of  all  this  under  the 
general  term  'production,'  without  due  thought  as 
to  what  this  boasted  production  brings  in  its  train. 
The  mass  of  the  people  can,  in  time  or  under  the 
pressure  of  need,  adapt  to  innovations.  For  exam- 
ple, two  or  three  generations  ago  a  watch  was  a 
rarity.  Time  was  not  then  the  precision  factor 
that  it  is  today,  and  the  people  had  not  then  be- 
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come  regimented  thereto.  Today,  the  constant  and 
unconscious  thought  is,  'What  time  is  it?'  Similarly, 
we  have  become  adapted  to  the  concept  of  speed. 
Also,  we  are  definitely  kilowatt-minded.  Prolonged 
hours  of  illumination  have  made  our  days  longer 
end  our  lives  more  varied. 

But,  despite  our  extreme  adaptability,  there  are 
limits.  The  placid  life  of  our  forefathers  has  given 
way  to  ihe  high-speed  life  of  his  descendant,  and 
an  increasing  neurosis  has  become  one  of  the  fea- 
tures and  problems  of  modern  life.  It  would  look 
as  though  we  may  be  approaching  the  limit  of 
adaptation,  at  least  along  some  of  its  lines. 

Perhaps  not  unreasonably,  in  a  social  body,  one- 
third  of  which  is  perennially  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and 
ill-clothed,  a  chronic  sense  of  irritation  may  be  ex- 
pected, .particularly  where  the  potential  exists  for 
an  ample  supply  of  goods  for  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  poverty  exists  in  the  social  body  as  a  rec- 
ognized institution  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  it 
can  be  avoided,  the  irritation  may  be  considered 
normal  and  be  tolerated  with  due  and  becoming 
Christian  fortitude. 

The  social  body — the  people  taken  as  a  mass — 
has  a  consciousness.  The  people  are  markedly 
slow  to  respond  to  an  irritant,  but  eventually  they 
do  respond,  and  their  response  may  at  times  take 
a  serious  form.  The  French  Revolution  may  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  illustration. 

This  slowness  of  response  we  often  speak  of  as 
public  lethargy  or  human  inertia,  and  sometimes 
wonder  at  it.  And,  sometimes,  maybe  we  are  a  lit- 
tle exasperated  at  seeing  how  tolerant  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  irritation  is  the  public,  and  wonder  what 
could  be  the  basis  for  it. 

BACK  TO  THE  STONE  AGE 

Many  of  our  accepted  concepts  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  stone  age.  Habit  responses  become  al- 
most instincts  with  sufficient  lapse  of  time.  Through 
the  whole  picture  of  social  progress  runs  a  long 
course  of  human  discipline,  of  folk-lore,  tradition, 
habit,  and  customs;  always  changing,  yet  changing 
but  slowly,  and  generally  beyond  t  h  e  conscious 
recognition  of  the  mass.  For  people,  as  a  mass, 
broad  mental  changes  involving  their  institutions 
and  fundamental  concepts  come  slowly;  at  least, 
all  the  historical  evidence  points  that  way.  Look 
at  the  institution  of  poverty,  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages; yet,  on  account  of  its  long  history  through 
the   prevailing   scarcity   of   all  past   centuries,   the 


mass,  even  the  sufferers,  refuse  to  think  seriously 
that  a  different  institution  might,  even  under  condi- 
tions of  abundance,  take  its  place — 'the  poor  will 
always  be  with  us.'  It  is  this  'instinctive'  age-old 
resistance  to  change  which  we  must  now  overcome. 

Twice  during  the  last  35  years  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  temporarily 
arousing  t  h  e  public  'mind'  to  a  warlike  concept,, 
and  now  for  a  third  time  some  official  and  unoffi- 
cial spokesmen  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
arouse  it  again.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  the  American 
public  continues  to  profess  its  traditional  abhorrence 
of  war  and  bloodshed.  | 

Thus  far,  we  have  spoken  of  the  marked  change 
in  our  environment;  of  the  fact  of  mass  response  to 
irritation;  of  the  possible  seriousness  of  such  re- 
sponse when  it  is  exhibited;  of  the  meaning  and 
background  of  social  inertia.  Now,  let  us  turn  toi 
one  source  of  irritation  that  agitated  the  public 
mind  and  all  but  aroused  it  to  mob  action  back  in 
the  1930's. 

A  NEW  SOCIAL  FACTOR 

About  the  year  1920,  a  new  social  factor,  des- 
tined to  be  a  dominant  factor  in  its  influence  and 
effect  on  our  present  society  and  civilization,  came 
into  the  general  picture.  That  dominant  factor  was 
a  decline  in  total  man-hours  in  production.  The 
term  man-hours  expresses  employment  in  units  of 
men  and  time,  and  permits  an  accurate  quantita- 
tive measurement,  one  that  can  be  used  for  com- 
parative purposes  without  danger  of  distortion  or 
misrepresentation  of  facts. 

Under  our  current  social  system,  the  ability  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  that  mass,  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
and  thereby  satisfy  their  desires  or  requirements  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  man-hours  they  work. 
If  the  mass  aggregate  of  man-hours  declines,  then 
the  people  are  correspondingly  unable  to  purchase 
and  thereby  satisfy  their  needs,  be  it  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  recreation,  or  medical  care. 

Technocracy's  predecessor,  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance, came  forward  in  1920  with  the  challenging 
statement  that  certain  trends  then  in  progress  would 
result  in  a  financial  crisis  in  or  about  April  1930. 
That  crisis  occurred  a  few  months  earlier  than  pre- 
dicted. 

The  first  sign  of  the  oncoming  depression  was 
the  stock  market  crash  of  October  1929,  which  ie- 
sulted  in  the  annihilation  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
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paper  'values,'  followed  by  widespread  bankruptcy 
with  its  usual  train  of  suicides  and  despair.  The 
wise  men  and  medicine  men  of  Price  System  fi- 
nance were  confounded.  The  wizards,  high  priests, 
and  doctors  of  finance  and  economics  were  shown 
to  be  little  better  in  their  guessing  about  the  future 
than  so  many  third-grade  schoolboys.  Then  was 
the  grand  suave  gui  peuf — save  your  shirt  if  you 
can;  as,  when,  and  how  you  can.  Many  came  out 
minus  even  their  shirt  tails. 

MAN-HOURS  DECLINE 

Simultaneously  with  this,  there  came  into  play 
the  ultimately  far  more  serious  social  factor,  the 
decline  of  man-hours.  Unemployment  was  devel- 
oping towards  t  h  e  next  logical  state — permanent 
disemployment  for  millions.  Unemployment  crept 
up  from  an  approximate  2,000,000  to  as  high  as 
20,000,000.  Taking  one  of  our  best  known  key  in- 
dustries as  an  indicator  of  total  industrial  shut- 
down, the  production  of  pig  iron  dropped  as  much 
as  79  percent.  In  other  words,  for  every  100  tons 
of  the  previous  high  production,  only  21  tons  were 
then  being  produced. 

Grim  want  became  general;  hunger  and  starva- 
tion stalked  through  the  land.  'America  the  Beauti- 
ful' became  'America  the  Woebegone.'  America 
could  not  find  a  way  to  feed  her  hungry  sons  and 
daughters  out  of  her  overflowing  bounty.  The 
bounty  was  there;  the  raw  materials,  the  factories, 
the  millions  of  hands  willing  to  work  and  crying 
for  the  opportunity  were  there.  The  unhappy  peo- 
ple turned  to  their  government  demanding  bread, 
but  were  given  the  stone  of  platitude  and  the 
peurile  assurance  that  prosperity  was  'just  around 
the  corner.'  Under  the  irritation  of  widespread  suf- 
fering, the  mass  in  many  centers  began  to  be  ugly. 
There  were  riots,  and  the  danger  of  far  more  seri- 
ous social  disturbance  was  imminent.  The  hungry 
people  showed  a  strange  dislike  of  that  'solid  Chris- 
tian virtue'  of  dying  in  the  gutter. 

The  spark  of  revolt  was  then  perilously  close  to 
the  powderkeg  of  mass  violence;  a  little  more  and 
we  would  have  had  a  social  debacle.  We  were 
dangerously  close  to  an  outbreak  of  lawlessness 
and  disturbance  which  would  have  resulted  in  a 
breakdown  of  the  essential  services  on  which  our 
civilization  and  our  very  existence  depend.  This 
would  have  meant  a  cessation  of  our  major  means 
of  transportation;  of  power  and  water  supply,  with 
a  resultant  failure  of  sewage  disposal  and  fire  con- 
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trol  in  our  cities  and  inability  to  cope  with  the  rapid 
oncome  of  bacterial  disease;  in  a  word,  mass  anni- 
hilation, terrible  and  far-reaching. 

The  government  of  the  day  had  no  remedy  but 
did  offer  a  palliative.  Through  wholesale  borrow- 
ing, it  put  people  on  the  dole.  Only,  to  save  our 
face,  we  did  not  call  it  a  dole — far  be  that  from  our 
free  American  citizen.  We  placed  him  on  the  WPA 
or  PWA  and  his  sons  in  CCC  so  they  could  'earn' 
their  keep.  It  averted  the  debacle  or,  shall  we  say, 
postponed  the  dread  day  of  reckoning.  It  was  in 
no  sense  curative,  and  it  brought  the  new  specter 
of  huge  public  debt  before  our  eyes.  True,  there 
had  been  public  debt  before,  but  now  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  a  really  great  debt,  one  commensurate 
with  the  greatness  of  our  country. 

Then  came  the  war!  The  government  seized  the 
opportunity  and  proceeded  to  borrow  heavily  and 
to  spend  with  reckless  abandon,  to  indulge  in  a 
veritable  drunken  orgy  of  debt  creation.  This 
'primed  the  pump'  as  the  'pump'  had  never  been 
'primed'  before,  and  as  though  there  were  no  fear- 
ful day  of  reckoning  ahead.  As  a  result,  we  are 
faced  today  with  a  federal  debt  of  some  255  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  government  has  no  fund- 
ing or  amortization  scheme  set  up  for  its  redemp- 


LOVE  LETTER  TO  A  SYSTEM 

DEAREST  FRIENDS: 

I  love  America!  It's  a  great  country 
and  I  intend  to  keep  it  that  way!  It  is  the 
land  oi  'free  enterprise.' 

Free,  private  enterprise  is  a  public 
gambling  game  oi  ancient  and  doubtful 
origin  which  permits  me  to  trim  you  on 
every  transaction  and,  what  is  more, 
make  you  like  it! 

I  can  do  more  than  make  you  like  it. 
By  endowing  private  enterprise  with  the 
cloak  oi  patriotism,  and  by  calling  it  the 
'American  Way'  I  can  persuade  you  to 
lay  down  your  hie,  it  need  be,  to  deiend 
my  honor  and  integrity  while  I  keep  the 
game  going  iull  blast.  Greater  conti- 
dence  than  that  hath  no  man! 

God  bless  private  enterprise — Look 
what  it  has  done  tor  me! 

Faithiully  and  contidentially  yours, 

The  American  Businessman. 


tion,  except  the  continued  heavy  taxation  of  its  citi- 
zens. Further,  most  of  this  debt  is  on  a  ten  year 
basis;  so,  it  must  be  refinanced  far  into  the  future 
if  it  is  to  be  validated.  As  a  triumph  of  folly,  we 
have  hypothecated  the  lives  of  our  children  yet 
unborn. 

Now,  the  palliative  is  nearly  played  out.  As 
conditions  go  on  and  worsen,  a  government  that 
has  no  effective  means  of  meeting  its  developing 
obligations  will  most  certainly  not  be  in  a  position 
to  apply  the  same  palliative  again.  How,  then, 
shall  we  adapt  to  survive  this  time? 

The  war,  as  we  have  shown,  served  to  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning,  but  only  to  postpone  it.  Un- 
der the  stress  of  war  conditions,  we  installed  even 
more  efficient  eguipment  than  we  had  been  using 
before,  which  is  destined  to  reduce  still  further  the 
total  man-hours  of  employment.  We  are  distribut- 
ing these  reduced  man-hours  as  widely  among  the 
workers  as  we  are  able  under  the  existing  system. 
By  cutting  down  the  number  of  hours  per  individual 
and  by  eliminating,  in  whole  or  in  part,  Saturday 
from  the  work  week,  we  are  keeping  more  individ- 
uals employed  than  are  actually  needed.  But,  in 
the  last  analysis,  we  are  reducing,  not  increasing, 
the  total  employment  in  terms  of  man-hours. 

This  may  seem  somewhat  depressing  to  some; 
but  every  cloud,  as  we  learned  with  a  lot  of  other 
folklore  at  our  mother's  knee,  has  a  silver  lining. 
This  cloud  has  a  gold  or  even  a  platinum  lining. 
The  profits  of  our  larger  corporations  are  now 
higher  by  far  than  ever  before.  Even  the  banks 
managed  to  show  a  'measly'  profit  of  9.6  percent 
in  1946. 

REDUCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM 

The  whole  thing  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  logic, 
a  reducfio  ad  absurdum.  B  u  t  such  is  mere  idle 
argument  when  applied  to  the  mass.  As  we  follow 
the  trend  curves  along  the  lines  indicated  before 
the  pump  priming  began  in  earnest,  and  with  the 
source  from  which  the  pump  was  primed  now 
nearly  exhausted,  we  look  on  the  artificial  'prosper- 
ity' of  the  war  period  as  merely  an  excrescence  in 
the  historical  working  out  of  the  whole  trend,  but 
one  whose  effect  is  malignant. 

Many  of  our  leaders — political,  economic,  indus- 
trial, and  academic — recognize  how  deceptive  the 
present  'inflation'  is.  It  is  a  grim  specter  with,  for 
the  moment,  a  laugh  on  its  face — a  laugh  at  the 
idiocy  of  the  people  in  this  land  of  bounty  who  can 


produce,  but  have  never  adopted  a  system  of  effi- 
cient distribution.  It  is  an  idiocy  that  permits  the 
accretion  of  the  effects  of  maldistribution  to  build 
up  into  a  mass  irritation;  one,  which,  when  it  next 
expresses  itself,  will  be  no  mere  straining  at  the 
leash,  but  the  rampant  anger  of  140  million  people. 
These  hungry  people  will  not  be  amenable  to  rea- 
son; they  will  tear  down  those  who  would  offer 
platitudes,  and  with  blind  ferocity,  turn  on  those 
few  well-meaning  persons  who,  when  it  is  too  late, 
will  try  to  reason  with  them.  Reason,  platitudes, 
and  silly  politics  will  not  be  able  to  fill  empty  bel- 
lies nor  guiet  the  unreasoning  fury  of  an  angry 
population. 

WE  MUST  ADAPT 

Unless  something  is  done  and  done  soon,  our 
survival  as  individuals  and  as  a  civilization  is  in 
grave  danger.  We  can  no  longer  adapt  as  individ- 
uals to  the  environment  of  this  Continent.  Each  of 
us  is  but  part  of  the  social  organism  and  to  it  our 
destiny  is  tied;  we  must  adapt  collectively  if  we 
are  going  to  adapt  at  all.  Looking  with  cold  un- 
emotion  at  the  future,  we  see  only  two  alternatives. 
Either  we  suffer  the  penalty  of  social  disorder  and 
go  down  to  extinction  or  we  accept  the  orderly  pro- 
gression into  a  new  social  order  as  proposed  by 
Technocracy. 

Technocracy's  program  is  a  marvel  in  its  simp- 
licity. Its  adoption  would  immediately  by-pass  and 
avoid  all  the  suffering,  all  the  public  disturbances, 
and  all  the  welter  and  destruction  of  social  chaos; 
and  it  would  dispense,  not  an  empty  promise,  but 
eguitable  and  efficient  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  to  all — food,  shelter,  clothing,  recreation, 
health  care,  and  all  the  other  'good  things  of  life.' 

Technocracy  is  a  scientific,  non-metaphysical, 
non-argumentative,  guantitative  study  of  social 
phenomena  on  the  Continent  of  North  America.  It 
is  exclusively  North  American,  not  a  world  move- 
ment. Membership  is  open  to  any  North  American 
citizen  not  engaged  in  politics.  There  is  no  initia- 
tion, no  oath,  no  pass-word,  and  no  secret  ritual. 
The  membership  dues  are  only  nominal. 

If  you  are  interested  in  survival,  as  an  individ- 
ual and  as  a  Continental  civilization,  investigate 
Technocracy!  You  can't  afford  to  put  it  off;  you 
can't  ignore  it,  save  only  at  your  own  peril;  and,  by 
ignoring  it,  contribute  just  that  much  to  the  chaos 
which  the  Technocrats  are  seeking  to  avoid. 

— F.  W.  Bunyan,  12138-1. 
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Our  Daily  Affairs 


IN  THE  TECHNATE  THE  PETTY  ANNOYANCES  OF  PRICE  SYSTEM  REGI- 
MENTATION WILL  BE  SUPPLANTED  BY  SCIENTIFIC  PLANNING  UNDER 
WHICH  THE  TERM  'FREEDOM'  WILL  TAKE  ON  A  NEW  MEANING. 


IN  THE  United  States  News  of  December  26,  1947, 
appeared  a  pictogram  that  really  gave  us  food 

for  thought.  It  showed  how  government  activity- 
has  grown  to  be  the  most  powerful  single  force  in 
the  nation's  economy,  affecting  the  daily  lives  of 
nearly  everyone  in  the  country.  Across  the  top  of 
the  page  were  the  words:  'How  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  president  and  executive  agen- 
cies, touches  the  daily  affairs  of  every  individual  in 
business  and  the  professions,  in  agriculture  and 
labor.' 

As  we  glanced  over  the  chart  and  noted  the  nu- 
merous ways  in  which  our  lives  and  activities  are 
regulated  and  controlled,  we  were  struck  with  the 
thought  that  here  was  a  startling  contrast  with  the 
personal  freedom  that  would  be  possible  in  the  sci- 
entific system  of  a  Technocracy — personal  freedom 
that  is  guite  impossible  in  a  Price  System. 

FREEDOM  IS  A  MIRAGE 

Americans  are  prone  to  think  of  their  economy  as 
'free'  and  that,  as  individuals,  they  are  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  please  and  to  do  about  as  they  like 
— within  reason,  of  course.  If  they  could  but  un- 
derstand the  extent  to  which  their  actions  and 
movements  are  regulated  and  circumscribed  by 
government  regulations  and  their  own  economic 
condition,  they  would  realize  with  somewhat  of  a 
shock  that  freedom  in  this  type  of  society  is  a  mi- 
rage. True,  we  don't  tolerate  slave  labor  as  it  is 
commonly  understood  but  the  economic  penalties 
if  one  declines  to  work  are  no  less  severe.  The 
gnawing  pangs  of  hunger  are  just  as  hard  to  en- 
dure as  the  vicious  sting  of  the  overseer's  lash  on 
the  bare  back.  If  there  was  no  work  to  be  done, 
the  slaves  in  the  old  days  were  at  least  fed,  but  the 
free  workers  of  the  Price  System  must  shift  for 
themselves  when  industry  no  longer  needs  their 
services. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  this  aspect  of  life  in  a 
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Price  System  that  we  are  concerned  as  we  are  with 
the  multitude  of  regulations  that  control  our  daily 
affairs — affairs  in  which  we  like  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  entirely  free — captains  of  our  souls,  so  to 
speak.  Once  we  understand  the  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety we  can  easily  understand  that  these  controls 
and  regulations  are  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain 
in  operation  this  Price  System,  long  since  outmoded 
by  modern  technology. 

The  United  States  News  listed  many  ways  in 
which  government  enters  into  our  daily  affairs — 
so  many  that  we  shall  have  time  to  discuss  only  a 
few  of  them.  The  chart  was  divided  into  eight 
broad  fields.  It  listed  aids  to  business,  agriculture, 
finance  and  individuals  and  controls  for  the  same 
four  groups.  Suppose  we  study  each  group  and 
contrast  the  controls  with  the  freedom  of  a  Techno- 
ratic  society. 

Under  business,  the  chart  listed,  among  others, 
trade  protected  by  tariffs;  business  operations 
abroad  protected;  bank  service  provided,  and  pat- 
ents and  trademarks  granted  and  protected.  In  a 
competitive  business  system  such  as  ours,  all  these 
aids,  and  many  more,  are  essential  to  survival. 
Trade  must  be  protected  by  tariffs  because  if  it  were 
not,  our  markets  would  be  flooded  with  cheap  for- 
eign goods  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  industries 
and  workers.  Trade  barriers  are  raised  so  that  the 
competition  will  be  more  or  less  egualized.  Busi- 
ness operations  abroad  must  be  protected  so  that 
our  own  investors  will  not  lose  their  money,  al- 
though this  freguently  gets  us  into  plenty  of  trouble. 
The  United  States  Armed  Forces  have  seen  most  of 
their  service  abroad  as  a  direct  result  of  this  need 
to  protect  our  business  operations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  the  granting  of  patents  and  trademarks, 
government  is  protecting  the  'rights'  of  business  in- 
terests to  any  discoveries  its  many  research  labora- 
tories might  develop  or  devices  its  employees  might 
invent.     It  also  helps  to  protect  inventors  from  the 


predatory  instincts  of  big  business — a  very  neces- 
sary protection  in  our  'free  enterprise'  economy. 

In  a  Technocratic  society,  however,  these  aids 
and  the  regulations  that  must  necessarily  go  with 
them,  would  no  longer  exist.  In  the  first  place,  there 
would  be  no  business  or  financial  system  to  re- 
guire  such  aids.  In  the  second  place,  all  processes 
and  devices  developed  or  invented  would  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Research  Seguence  and 
would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  the 
special  interests  of  a  few.  There  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  suppression  of  patents  because  of  unfavor- 
able effects  on  certain  interests.  Inventors  and  re- 
search scientists  would  be  members  of  the  Research 
Seguence  and  their  work  would  constitute  their 
service  to  society  for  which  they  would  receive  the 
same  share  of  o  u  r  Continental  production  as  all 
other  citizens.  There  would  be  no  need  for  the  pro- 
tection given  today  by  patent  rights,  because  the 
economic  conditions  that  reguire  that  protection 
would  no  longer  exist.  By  the  same  token,  the  pro- 
tection of  tariffs  on  foreign  goods  would  no  longer 
be  needed  since  there  would  be  no  business  struc- 
ture to  protect  and,  similarly,  fhere  would  be  no 
business  interests  abroad  to  protect  with  our  armed 
iorces.  In  fact,  all  the  aids  now  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  business  system  would  no  lon- 
ger be  necessary  for  the  simple  reason  that  t  h  e 
business  system  itself  would  have  ceased  to  exist 
altogether  and  the  controls  and  regulations  that  go 
with  the  aid  would  no  longer  be  reguired. 

TO  ASSURE  PROFITS 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  was  listed  these  items: 
$l-billion  in  subsidies  provided;  prices  supported; 
crops  insured;  billions  in  mortgage  credit,  credit  for 
marketing;  marketing  agreements  made,  enforced. 

In  this  field  we  have  seen  the  most  vivid  exam- 
ples of  the  complete  failure  of  our  so-called  free  en- 
terprise system  to  function.  Without  government 
support,  the  entire  structure  of  our  farm  economy 
would  have  collapsed,  dragging  down  with  it  the 
rest  of  our  national  economy.  Subsidies  and  price 
supports  are  technigues  used  to  keep  prices  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  assure  profits  to  the  farmers  and 
middlemen.  Otherwise,  the  abundance  our  farms 
have  been  able  to  produce  would  have  flooded  the 
food  markets  and  resulted  in  a  general  collapse  of 
prices.  This  also  applies  to  the  necessity  for  mar- 
keting agreements  and  their  enforcement.  With- 
out them  some  farmers  would  have  shipped  more 


of  their  products  to  market  than  the  price  structure 
would  stand,  resulting  in  economic  loss  for  others. 

In  a  Technocratic  society,  farming  would  not  be 
an  individual  enterprise  but  one  of  the  industrial 
seguences  operated  by  those  technicians — in  this 
case,  those  who  have  made  farming  their  particular 
field  of  service — who  are  best  gualified  to  operate 
each  particular  function.  With  no  price  structure 
to  be  supported,  and  enjoying  the  same  consuming 
privileges  as  all  other  citizens,  the  farmer  would 
have  no  reason  for  not  producing  an  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  products.  He  would  be  entirely 
free  to  do  his  job  without  the  hampering  restric- 
tions that  today  compel  him  to  produce  just  so 
much  and  no  more,  lest  his  economic  welfare  be 
adversely  affected. 

We  will  skip  the  field  of  finance  since  this,  too, 
will  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  all  regulations  and  controls  that  are  placed 
upon  us  today  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  oper- 
ation of  a  financial  system  will  be  removed  en- 
tirely, since  they  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  This 
simply  means — no  more  debts  and  no  more  taxes! 

Among  aids  to  individuals  were  listed:  Pensions 
and  insurance  provided  for  aged;  rents  controlled; 
highways  built;  benefits  paid  for  unemployment; 
free  education  and  medical  care  for  veterans. 

In  this  Price  System,  pensions  and  insurance  to 
alleviate  t  h  e  economic  distress  that  all  too  fre- 
guently  accompanies  old  age  or  unemployment 
have  become  increasingly  necessary.  Many  of  the 
regulations  that  accompany  these  aids  have  proved 
extremely  humiliating  to  the  recipients.  In  a  Tech- 
nate,  however,  everyone's  income  will  be  assured 
from  birth  to  death  at  a  level  that,  today,  is  enjoyed 
by  only  the  wealthiest.  The  resources  of  this  Con- 
tinent and  our  installed  technology  guarantee  the 
production  of  abundance,  and  in  the  New  America 
of  tomorrow  all  citizens  of  this  Continent  will  have 
an  egual  claim  upon  that  abundance.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  will  have  the  same  things  and  in  the 
same  guantity.  That  depends  upon  individual 
tastes  and  desires.  But  each  would  have  the  right 
to  claim  an  egual  share  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
energy  used  in  production.  Thus,  if  each  individu- 
al's share  amounted  to  100,000  units,  he  could  claim 
any  kind  of  goods  or  services  reguiring  that  amount 
of  energy  to  produce.  The  total  amount  can  be  set 
so  high  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the 
individual  to  consume  the  full  amount  of  goods  and 
services  which  it  would  represent. 
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And  so,  once  again,  we  see  that  in  the  scientific 
operation  of  the  Technate,  the  regulations  and  con- 
trols that  must  accompany  the  financial  aids  of  a 
Price  System  would  be  removed,  since  t  h  e  aids 
themselves  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Among  the  actual  controls  listed  by  the  U.  S. 
News  were: 

Minimum  wages  and  hours  set;  railroad  rates 
set;  profits  controlled  through  taxes;  antitrust  laws 
enforced;  advertising  claims  policed;  bargaining 
with  unions  reguired. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  others;  but  by  now 
you  should  begin  to  get  the  idea.  These  controls 
would  no  longer  exist  because  the  conditions  that 
make  them  necessary  would  have  been  eliminated. 
Today,  wages  and  hours  must  be  set  as  a  protec- 
tion against  unscrupulous  employers.  Railroad 
rates  must  be  set  to  guard  against  unreasonable 
rates  that  would  work  a  hardship  against  both  busi- 
ness and  individuals;  antitrust  laws  are  necessary 
for  similar  reasons;  advertising  claims  must  be  po- 
liced to  guard  against  false  claims  and  too  much 
cheating  of  the  consumer.  All  are  necessary  in  the 
operation  of  this  free-for-all  Price  System  society 
but  will  become  unnecessary  once  that  form  of  so- 
ciety is  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  scientific  society 
of  the  Technate. 

In  the  case  of  individuals,  however,  the  contrast 
between  the  controlled  and  regulated  economy  of 
a  Price  System  and  the  freedom  of  a  Technocratic 
society  is  even  more  pronounced.  Here  we  find 
the  wiping  out  of  virtually  all  controls  over  the  hu- 
man being  other  than  a  few  primary  rules  to  regu- 
late our  relationships  one  with  another.  In  any 
form  of  society  there  must  be  some  regulation  or 
chaos  would  result.  But  human  relationships  would 
be  so  simplified  in  a  Technate  that  a  minimum  of 
regulation  would  be  necessary.  Since  all  would 
have  t h e  same  economic  advantages,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  labor  to  be  constantly 
fighting  for  higher  wages  in  order  to  live. 
With  the  elimination  of  this  need  would  go 
a  whole  host  of  regulations  governing  t  h  e  ac- 
tivities of  organized  labor.  With  the  removal 
of  our  present  financial  superstructure  would  go  all 
the  countless  laws  relating  to  financial  matters. 
There  would  be  no  more  litigation  over  property 
rights  and  the  countless  restrictions  incorporated  in 
a  host  of  obsolete  building  codes  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.     In  fact,  the  conduct  of  our  daily  affairs 


would  become  such  a  simple  matter  that  the  term 
'freedom'  would  take  on  a  new  meaning. 

But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  our  economic  condition 
that  the  greatest  change  would  take  place  and  the 
greatest  degree  of  personal  freedom  be  given  us. 
Today,  everything  we  do  is  decided  by  our  eco- 
nomic condition.  Wherever  we  want  to  go,  what- 
ever we  want  to  do,  whatever  we  want  to  buy,  we 
must  first  consult  our  bank  balance.  In  the  Tech- 
nate, there  will  be  no  need  to  first  ask  'Can  I  afford 
it?'  In  an  economy  of  abundance,  you  can  easily 
afford  anything  you  want,  since  abundance  pre- 
supposes more  than  enough  for  everyone,  and  your 
income,  in  terms  of  energy  units,  would  be  fixed 
high  enough  to  enable  you  to  consume  your  full 
share,  if  you  desired  to  do  so — which  is  highly 
doubtful. 

So  the  next  time  you  find  yourself  concerned 
about  personal  freedom  in  a  'planned'  society,  re- 
member what  we  have  told  you.  A  'planned'  so- 
ciety is  the  only  kind  of  society  that  will  give  you 
the  economic  security  and  freedom  to  which,  as  a 
citizen  of  this  Continent,  you  are  entitled.  Free  en- 
terprise will  never  give  them  to  you  because  it 
can'f.  The  very  nature  of  its  operation  makes  it 
impossible  to  do  so.  But  don't  take  our  word  for  it. 
Come  in  and  investigate  for  yourself.  Join  Technoc- 
racy and  get  the  facts.  — Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 
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Health  Versus  Price 


An  observer  from  Mars  might  well  conclude  that  America  is  a  nation  of  luna- 
tics, since  the  inhabitants  produce  an  abundance  of  goods  essential  to  main- 
tain health  but  do  not  have  the  virility  to  demand  their  eguitable  distribution. 


THE  subject  of  health  covers  a  wide  range  of 
controversy,  for  the  men  in  the  healing  pro- 
fessions are  functioning  under  Price  System 
restrictions  and  incentives  the  same  as  are  the 
members  of  trade  unions  and  most  other  workers. 
And,  after  all,  a  Price  System  doctor  must  eat,  feed 
his  family,  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  and  reap  a 
'fair  price'  for  his  services  whether  public  health 
goes  begging  or  not. 

The  majority  of  our  learned  healing  professionals 
are  agreed  that,  when  it  comes  to  delving  into  the 
intricate  'mysteries'  of  the  human  body,  they  are 
still  dealing  largely  with  an  unknown  and  that 
much  of  their  work  is  still  experimental. 

Health  care  can  be  dangerous  to  the  public  wel- 
fare when  left  in  the  control  of  private  individuals 
and  groups  whose  primary  incentive  for  'noble 
service  to  their  fellow  men'  is  profit. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that,  if  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  effort  that  is  now  lucratively 
devoted  to  the  curative  practices  were  dedicated  to 
the  study  of  food  chemistry  and  its  definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  human  body  from  birth  to  death,  the 
need  for  curative  measures  might  be  reduced  to  an 
astonishing  minimum;  that  is,  if  such  beneficial 
knowledge  could  be  sanely  used,  somehow,  and  the 
people  provided  with  the  proper  food  without  the 
restrictions  of  price. 

The  proper  foods  which  we  should  eat  to  become 
and  remain  well  can  not  be  reasonably  guaranteed 
under  the  Price  System,  even  if  we  have  the  price, 
for  the  foods  are  produced  solely  for  profit.  This 
means  that  the  size,  appearance,  and  guantity  of 
food  items  takes  precedence  over  the  reguirements 
for  human  health  and  vitality. 

Processed  foods  and  those  kept  over  long  periods 
of  time,  excepting  frozen  foods,  often  lack  the  vita- 
mins and  minerals  so  necessary  in  maintaining 
bodily  health. 

It  is  amazing  to  note  how  most  of  us  make  a  big 
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to-do  about  the  guality  of  motor  fuel  which  we  put 
into  our  cars  and  machinery  while  at  the  same 
time  we  dump  any  amount  of  devitalized  food-fuel 
into  our  human  engines.  Then  we  sguawk  like 
blazes  when  our  bodily  engines  do  not  function 
properly.  Still,  we  evidently  do  not  have  enough 
red  corpuscles  in  our  blood,  or  whatever  is  re- 
guired,  to  demand  a  change  in  the  over-all  produc- 
tion and  distribution  methods  by  which  our  health 
and  very  lives  are  governed. 

While  millions  of  Americans  are  harnessed, 
most  of  them  for  life,  with  eye-glasses,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  majority  of  them  either  do  not  need 
glasses  or  their  defective  vision  could  be  restored 
with  proper  diet  and  simple  eye  exercises.  But  our 
obsolete  Price  System  makes  it  possible  for  busi- 
nessmen to  capitalize  on  our  ailments.  There  is 
pretty  general  agreement  that  the  optical  business 
is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  of  Price  System  rackets. 

SH-H-H  I 

It  has  been  proven  in  some  300,000  cases  that 
the  closing  of  the  eustachian  tubes  is  a  fundamental 
cause  of  deafness.  And  in  recent  years  a  simple, 
non-surgical  method  of  re-opening  and  restoring  the 
hearing  functions  of  these  tubes  has  been  intro- 
duced. But,  ssshhh!  The  hearing  aid  manufactur- 
ers might  not  like  this  information  to  become 
known. 

Statistics  reveal  that  the  number  of  mentally  ill 
cases  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  the  highest  today  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  history;  that  our  mental  insti- 
tutions are  over-crowded  with  social  misfits  and 
many  more  are  refused  admittance. 

The  majority  of  these  cases,  we  are  told,  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  caused  by  financial  worries 
coupled  with  slight  physical  defects.  As  one  doc- 
tor put  it,  The  human  body  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link.'  And  another,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Parren, 
former  U.  S.  Surgeon  General,  says,  'One  out  of 
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every  ten  Americans  will  sooner  or  later  need  the 
help  of  a  psychiatrist.' 

In  view  of  the  visible  evidence,  an  observer 
from  Mars  might  assert  that  America  is  a  nation 
of  lunatics,  since  the  inhabitants  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  essential  to  maintain  health  but  do 
not  have  the  collective  virility  to  demand  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  them. 

The  increasing  number  of  mental  cases  confirms 
the  contention  that  the  Price  System  manipulators 
in  the  field  of  health  and  all  those  factors  pertain- 
ing to  health  are  indeed  playing  with  human  lives. 

Shall  we  continue,  then,  with  a  system  that  nur- 
tures mental  disease  while  it  trains  thousands  of 
psychiatrists  to  treat  it,  at  a  price?  Or  shall  we  in- 
stitute a  new  system  of  control  that  will  eliminate 
malnutrition,  physical  disease,  and  insecurity,  the 
obvious  causes  of  much  mental  illness? 

Various  other  phases  linked  with  physical  dis- 
ease and  degeneracy,  such  as  progressive  tooth 
decay,  could  be  elaborated  upon,  but  our  point  is 
this:     It  becomes  increasingly  imperative,  if  we  ex- 


pect to  build  better  health  standards,  to  gain  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  governing 
the  operations  of  the  human  organism  that  we  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease and  be  able  to  devise  effective  methods  of 
disease  prevention  and  cure. 

Our  only  hope  toward  this  end  is  a  change  in 
our  present  economic  structure  from  a  Price  Sys- 
tem to  a  truly  scientific  social  system  as  outlined 
and  blueprinted  by  Technocracy — by  American  en- 
gineers and  scientists — for  North  America. 

Technocracy's  program  was  designed  primarily 
to  supply  a  mode  of  social  operation  in  conformity 
with  our  ever  increasing  technology;  but,  through 
its  application,  mankind  would  stand  to  gain  im- 
measurably in  every  department  of  its  living.  Ade- 
quate health  measures,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, would  be  available  to  all  citizens. 

We  do  not  ask  that  you  believe  this  statement. 
We  ask  only  that  you  investigate  Technocracy  and 
verify  it  for  yourself. 

—Helen  Ittner,  12247-3. 


REVERSE  HEATING 

HEAT  FROM  THE  EARTH— This  is  the  outside 
radial  installation  of  copper  tubing  through  which 
refrigeration  solution  flows  to  draw  heat  or  cold 
from  the  earth  in  'reverse  cycle'  heating  units.  It  was 
installed  in  260  Cedar  Mill  Park  homes  in  Portland 
in  1946.  Portland's  new  Eguitable  building  and  the 
new  Oregonian  plant  both  incorporate  heating  sys- 
tems based  on  the  same  principle.  Technocracy 
has  advocated  this  type  of  heating  for  years  as  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  means  available. 
— Cut  courtesy  the  Oregon  Journal. 


MOSCOW  REPORTS  COAL  DIGGER  THAT 
WILL  DO  WORK  OF  30  MEN 

MOSCOW. — The  Soviet  News,  the  Soviet  Union's  Eng- 
lish language  newspaper  said  that  Russian  inventors  had 
developed  a  "combination  mechanical  miner"  which  con- 
stituted a  "technical  revolution"  and  would  do  the  work  of 
30  skilled  mine  workers. 

The  machine,  the  paper  said,  will  erase  "the  acute  short- 
age of  skilled  mine  workers  experienced  by  the  Soviet  min- 
ing industry  owing  to  the  high  rate  set  for  expanding 
production."     The   News  added: 

"None  of  the  miners  thus  replaced  need  fear  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  precluded  by  a  planned  socialistic  economy." 

It  reported  that  some  two  dozen  custom-built  models 
already  were  in  operation,  that  the  Soviet  Mining  Machin- 
ery Works  was  beginning  line  production  of  the  machines, 
and  that  "according  t'o  the  Ministry  of  the  Coal  Industry 
of  the  Eastern  Areas,  pits  of  this  division  will  have  300  of 
these  machines  operating  by  1950." 

The  article  said  the  Makarov  model  weighed  nearly 
seven  tons  and  consisted  of  three  machines — cutting,  crush- 
ing   and    loading — synchronized  and  'operating  automatically. 

"The  combination  mechanical  miner,"  the  announcement 
said,  "loads  coal  it  cuts  from  the  face  on  an  endless  belt. 
This  empties  into  wagonettes,  which  take  the  coal  another 
lap  on  the  way  to  the  surface." 

"Twentieth  century  coal  mining  is  already  emerging 
from  the  blueprint  chrysalis,"  the  Moscow  News  said,  "and 
completely  mechanized  pits  will  soon  be  operating  in  the 
Soviet   Union's  coal  fields." 

CHURCH  MARKS  10  BILLION 

RENSSELAER,  Ind.,  Jan.  24.— (AP)— A  "pilot  sur- 
vey" in  nine  Catholic  dioceses  has  resulted  in  an  estimate 
today  that  Catholic  churches  and  schools  will  spend 
$10,000,000,COO  for  buildings  and  remodeling  the  next  three 
years. 
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Construction  men  confer  at  a  point  just  north  of  Gazelle, 
California,  where  the  coaxial  cable  route  crosses  under  the 
railroad  tracks.  In  the  background  is  the  mighty  bulk  of 
Mount  Shasta. 


The  plow  train  moves  steadily  along  the  plain  north  of 
Montague.  The  four  tractors  give  a  good  idea  of  what  it 
takes  to  pull  a  plow  point  through  five  feet  of  earth,  even 
when  it  has  already  been  'rooted.' 


The  cable  reel  travels  slowly  out  of  a  muddy  ditch  north 
of  Montague,  obscuring  the  rest  of  the  plow  train  ahead 
of  it.  Another  thing  you  can't  see  is  the  coaxial  cable, 
now  five  feet  underground. 
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'From  Atlan' 


'W 


The  Bell  Teleph 
ol  1848.  Portia 
summer,  and  th\ 
tornia  section  h  i 

'E  ARRIVE  at  Portland,  Oregon,  by  June 
1948.'  Thus  is  announced  the  forthcom- 
ing completion  of  another  link  in  the 
great  Cable  which  soon  will  have  connected  the 
chain  of  underground  telephone  communication 
'from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea.'  But  this  time  it  is  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  not  down  to  the  At- 
lantic, as  the  big  cable  is  being  laid  clear  across 
the  southern  tier  of  states  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
thence  north,  eventually  to  Seattle. 

What  a  statement!  'We  arrive  by  June  1948.'  No 
evasion,  no  equivocation,  no  if's.  Knowing  the  po- 
tentialities of  our  marvelous  technology  the  scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  able  to  predict  the  result 
because  they  have  a  scientific  design  to  go  by. 

What  wonderful  thoughts  race  through  our  minds 
as  we  read  the  description  and  learn  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  coaxial  cable;  as  we  read  of  the  engi- 
neering problems  and  marvel  at  the  latest  techno- 
logical methods  used  in  solving  them!  Let's  take  a 
quick  look  at  some  of  these  problems. 

This  coaxial  cable  right-of-way  has  been  virtu- 
ally wrestled  from  nature's  ruggedness  of  trees, 
stumps,  granite  boulders,  swamps,  rivers,  and 
mountain  heights  by  puny  man's  inventive  genius. 
A  great  plow  cuts  a  ditch  or  trench  five  feet  deep. 
It  is  pulled  by  four  monstrous  caterpillar  tractors 
which  at  times  have  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mud 
by  other  tractors.  Cutter  plows  clear  the  right-of- 
way  of  great  trees,  roots,  and  granite  boulders 
which  were  a  part  of  the  mountains  themselves.  In 
some  spots  these  giant  machines  have  had  to  be 
held  in  balance  and  mobility  by  still  others  far  up 
the  mountain  sides  in  order  to  complete  their  pur- 
pose— that  coaxical  cable  trench.  And  as  these 
huge  machines  progress  slowly  or  speedily  the 
great  cable  is  laid  and  covered.  'Relentlessly'  is 
the  word;  nothing  can  be  allowed  to  interfere,  be- 
cause there  is  a  job  to  be  done. 

This  link  will  give  coaxial  cable  communication 
with  all  the  Atlantic  Coastal  areas.     By  June   'IT' 
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Company's  big  coaxial  cable  will  reach  Portland  by  June 
to  Sacramento  service  is  expected  by   the  coming  mid- 
lite  tor  the  final  completion  of  the  170-mile  Southern  Cali- 
leen  set  for  mid-1949. 

will  be  up  to  Portland.  Next  year  it  will  reach  Se- 
attle, and  a  link  from  Seattle  to  Spokane  is  now  in 
the  discussion  stage.  The  cross-country  chain  meas- 
ures 2330  miles.  On  Saturday,  November  15,  1947, 
at  9  a.  m.  Channel  1  was  cut  into  service.  It  was 
followed  by  Channels  2,  3,  4  .  .  .  and  new  chan- 

Inels  will  be  added  each  day  up  to  the  present 
working  maximum  of  252.  There  will  be  more, 
mony  more,  as  new  eguipment  is  added  and  new 
reguirements  are  determined,  up  to  the  full  working 
maximum  of  1500  voice  channels.  So  reports  the 
Information  Bulletin  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  which  says  further: 

With  the  completion  of  the  236-mile  stretch 
of  the  eight-tube  coaxial  cable  across  -  Southern 
California  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado 
to  the  new  10-story  terminal  building  at  434  So. 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  a  new  age  in  the 
field  of  communications  has  dawned.  Won- 
ders that  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  coaxial  ca- 
ble across  the  nation  are  being  planned — plans 
that  are  being  converted  into  reality  right  now 
.  .  .  television,  F.  M.,  broader  freguency  bands, 
more  voice  channels  per  pair  of  tubes,  more 
facilities  and  more  paths  to  carry  intelligence 
from  city  to  city  across  the  nation. 

THE  COAXIAL  CABLE 

This  coaxial  cable  is  a  copper  tube  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  It  encloses  eight  smaller  cop- 
per tubes  about  three-eighths  inch  in  diameter, 
each  of  which  encloses  one  copper  wire  about 
three-sixteenths  inch  in  diameter  suspended  in  disc 
insulation  so  it  will  not  touch  the  sides.  The  tubes 
are  grouped  around  maintenance  wires.  Around 
the  wires  and  tubes  is  a  paper  wrapping,  then  a 
lead  sheath,  reinforcing  thermoplastic  layers,  a  cop- 
per jacket  for  lightning  and  rodent  protection,  and 
finally,  an  outer  protection  of  asphalt-impregnated 
cloth.  The  whole  thing  is  about  the  size  of  a  base- 
ball bat  in  diameter.     To  insure  efficiency  the  sci- 
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Literally  'standing  on  end'  the  cable  train  is  eased  down 
a  steep  pitch  north  of  Roseburg  with  a  winch  line.  In  this 
same  area,  caterpillars  and  winch  lines  were  also  used  when 
the  train  bogged  down  in  mud. 


Four  of  the  largest  caterpillar  tractors  made  pull  together 
to  'plant'  the  cable  up  a  steep  incline  near  Cottage  Grove, 
Oregon.  Cable-laying  plow  and  trailer  with  reel  of  cable 
are  not  visible  in  picture. 


This  panoramic  shot  was  taken  at  the  Calapooya  River 
crossing  near  Halsey.  The  Calapooya  was  one  of  ten  major 
streams  crossed  in  Oregon.  The  crossing  was  a  dredged- 
out  slot. 
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Three  members  of  the  large  crew  of  specially  trained  splic- 
ers working  in  a  wet  pit  underneath  a  tent,  joining  and 
testing  the  coaxial  tubes  and  wires  of  the  cable  structure. 
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Ferry  Street  crossing  of  the  Willamette  River  in  Eugene, 
Oregon.  Steel  conduit  is  joined  and  bound  together  on 
pontoons,  then  floated  down  the  river  and  lowered  into  a 
trench  scooped  out  of  the  bottom. 

— All  photos  by  courtesy 

Pac.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

entists  have  decided  that  the  tube  must  carry  inert 
nitrogen  gas  under  nine  pounds  pressure  to  pre- 
vent moisture  and  temperature  changes.  If  the 
pressure  goes  down  there  is  a  leak. 

Every  thousand  feet  there  is  a  'cubicle'  (check- 
ing station).  Understand,  all  these  tubes  must  be 
airtight.  The  engineers  have  this  pegged  so  they 
can  detect  a  leak  within  two  feet  right  or  left  from 
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each  break,  by  pressure  control  between  the  'cubi- 
cles.' 

The  Company  Buiiefin  states: 

The  operation  of  the  coaxial  system  is  some- 
what similar  to  our  present  carrier  transmission 
— on  a  greatly  expanded  scale.  The  'carrier' 
principle  is  the  stepping  up  of  the  normal  voice 
frequency  band,  with  elaborate  terminal  equip- 
ment, to  a  number  of  selected  bands  for  trans- 
mission. 

The  carrier  principle  has  been  compared  with 
radio  broadcasting.    Each  radio  station  has  its 
own  frequency — but  all  radio  stations  use  the 
same  conductor  (the  air)  to  reach  each  radio's 
antenna.    In  telephony  the  'radio  station'  is  the 
sending  terminal  equipment;   the  conductor  is 
the  coaxial  tube;  the  'antenna'  is  the  receiving 
equipment. 
In  this  wonderful  cable  system  science  has  de- 
veloped a  method  of  communication  and  transmis- 
sion that  is  so  very  nearly  'foolproof  that  it  will 
need  very  few  'trouble  shooters.'     The  wire  manu- 
facturers, the  farmers  who  produce  poles  and  cross- 
arms  at  five  dollars  per,  and  the  concerns  which 
produce   the  glass  for  insulators  and  the  iron  for 
wire  and  supports,  etc.,  will  be  out  in  the  cold.    We 
don't  know  how  many  people  will  be  affected;  but 
let  your  own  mind  explore  the  potentialities  of  job 
losses.     We   don't  need  to  be  very  bright  to   see 
what  this  coaxial  cable  portends.    Specifically,  how 
many  maintenance  men  will  be  needed?     Well,  not 
very  many,  when  the  cable  is  all  neatly  buried  be- 
yond any  harm  from  wind  and  storm.     It  will  be 
far  different  from  present  maintenance  when  men 
sometimes  have  to  work  all  day  on  snowshoes  or 
skiis. 

WELL,  WHY  NOT? 

Engineers'  reports  indicate  that  the  telephone 
company  will  be  able  to  save  the  wages  of  about 
twenty  percent  of  its  employees.  Isn't  that  swell! 
It  will  really  accomplish  something  from  the  stand- 
point of  thrift.  But  wait!  If  the  telephone  company 
can  and  does  amortize  the  cost  in  a  few  years,  from 
wages  saved,  where  do  the  overland  service  men 
go  from  there?  Do  they  follow  the  glass  blower, 
the  railroad  'mucker,'  the  cannery  worker,  the 
transient  farm  laborer,  and  the  telephone  girl  oper- 
ator into  oblivion?     Well,  why  not? 

The  implications  of  technological  unemployment 
are  obvious.     Modern  industrial  employment  is  on 
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the  decrease,  because  we  employ  more  modern 
methods  of  production  and  maintenance.  It  is  a 
definite  trend,  unidirectional  and  irreversible.  It 
would  scare  us,  if  we  only  saw  it  but  did  not  un- 
derstand it  nor  know  what  could  be  done  about  it. 
If  that  is  the  case  with  you,  join  Technocracy,  for 
that  is  the  only  Organization  that  can  give  you  a 
real  insight  into  the  meaning  of  our  present  day 
social  trends  and  along  with  it  offer  you  a  design 
of  operation  that  can  lead  us  on  to  a  more  rational 
social  state — the  new  America  of  abundance  for  all. 

— £.  R.  NePage,  12247-3. 
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Significant  Comments 


•  EXTENSION  OF  CREDIT  BY  THE  UNITED 
States  can  postpone  the  drop  in  American  farm  prices,  but 
this  policy  can  not  continue  indefinitely.  As  a  creditor  na- 
tion, we  must  allow  the  goods  of  Britain — and  of  others 
who  owe  us  money — to  find  a  part  of  their  market  in  the 
United  States.  American  taxpayers  must  make  a  choice 
— either  buy  British  goods  or  keep  feeding  Britain  on  non- 
returnable  dollars.  The  only  alternative  to  lowering  tariff 
barriers  is  to  give  our  wealth  away  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer. — N.  R.  Danielian  in  the  Washington  Farmer. 


•  HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  CONSISTENCY?  A 
prominent  agricultural  commodity  organization  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  government  to  keep  its  long  nose  out  of 
the  farmer's  business  and  then  adopted  others  calling  for 
price  supports  and  tariff  protection. 

— The  Washington  Farmer. 


•  SENATOR  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR,  DEMOCRAT, 
of  Idaho,  commenting  on  President  Truman's  report  on 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  said  the  report  showed  the  U. 
S.  had  allotted  or  spent  $8,600  to  fight  each  of  the  Greek 
guerillas.  'It  would  be  far  cheaper  to  drop  the  military 
program  and  spend  the  entire  budget  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  as  I  suggested  when  the  matter  was  debated  in 
the  Senate.  For  $8,000  per  head  we  could  have  given  every 
guerilla  in  Greece  a  stake  in  the  capitalistic  system — we 
could  even  have  thrown  in  a  year's  membership  in  the 
N.A.M.' 


•  WE  ARE  FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  A  SECOND 
industrial  revolution  which  will  replace  these  workers  (hu- 
man observers,  inspectors,  and  machine  operators)  as  the 
first  revolution  replaced  human  muscle-power  with  energy 
from  coal.  The  result  will  be  more  and  more  production, 
less  and  less  labor,  but  a  steady  increase  in  over-all  income 
— even  a  shorter  working  week. 

— Dr.  Gerald  Wendt,  Editorial  Director  'of 
Science  Illustrated. 


•  NOTHING  ILLUSTRATES  SO  WELL  THE 
complexity  of  our  technological  civilization  as  the  current 
oil  shortage.  On  the  line  of  oil  that  flows  from  the  s'ource 
in  the  Southwest,  life  itself  depends  in  the  crowded  cities 
of  the  Northeast.  Probably  never  before  was  any  civiliza- 
tion so  precariously  hung  at  the  end  of  so  thin  a  thread.  .  .  . 

The  current  scarcity  has  broughl  a  new  awareness  of 
how  helplessly  the  big  cities  in  the  Northeast  dangle  at  the 
end   of  tlie   oil   pipeline. —  Marquis   Childs. 


•  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  RAIL  JOBS 
may  be  slashed  in  the  next  tw'o  years.  .  .  . 

New  inventions  will  do  it — Pullman-Standard  now  has 
a  machine  which  does  the  work  of  144  men  in  strengthen- 
ing railroad  track  beds.  The  New  York  Central  has  or- 
dered 23  of  these  big  gadgets  which  will  hit  3,000  jobs  .  .  , 
C.I.O.  men  say  the  machines  may  cost  430,000  other  rail- 
roaders their  weekly  pay  envelope.  .  .  .  There  also  are  me- 
chanical car  washers.  .  .  . 

The  Union  Pacific  is  spending  $6,000,000  to  extend  its 
centralized  traffic  control  system  into  California.  This  in- 
strument cuts  train  running-time  by  26  percent  and  enables 
a  centralized  office  to  have  instantaneous  control  over 
trains  hundreds  of  miles  away — and  would  displace  thou- 
sands of  switchmen,  signalmen,  and  dispatchers. 

—Victor  Riesel,  in  Seattle  Times,  Feb.  18,  '48. 


•  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  THROUGHOUT 
America  have  had  to  draw  upon  their  savings  to  meet 
current  living  expenses.  In  the  case  of  other  millions,  this 
has  led  to  a  complete  exhaustion  of  personal  savings.  It 
is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  four  individuals  has  al- 
ready exhausted  his  or  her  personal  savings  and  that  50 
percent  of  those  with  incomes  under  $2,000  a  year — and 
that,  mind  you,  is  one-third  of  the  nation — have  no  savings 
whatever.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  grim  and  tragic  paradox  that  just  at  the  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  has  succeeded  in  taking  in 
more  revenue  than  expenditures,  thereby  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  millions  of 
Americans  today  must  face  the  future  on  the  basis  of  un- 
balanced family  budgets. 

— Sen.  Wayne  L.  Morse,  Rep.,  Ore. 


•  NO  SOONER  DID  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
emergency  food  conservation  committee  put  an  official  stop 
to  eggless  day  than  the  American  public  began  eating  the 
eggs  which  were  saved  to  be  hatched  into  chickens  which 
would  eat  the  grain  the  people  were  trying  to  save  by  not 
eating  the  eggs. — Bremerton  Sun. 
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•  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  ALARMED  BY  THE 
prospect  of  an  expansion  of  Russian  communism,  I  say 
that  a  serious  depression  in  the  United  States  is  the  great- 
est thing  to  fear.'  And  one  is  sure  to  come  'if  huge  sums 
wasted  through  inefficient  spending  abroad'  arc  piled  onto 
the  'fantastic  cost  of  government  at  home.' 

— Ernest  T.  Weir,  Steel  Man. 
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Too  Many  Children 


THE  RICHEST  AND  MOST  POWERFUL  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  CAN 
NEITHER  EDUCATE  THEM  NOR  PLOW  THEM  UNDER. 


THE  biological  process,  having  been  somewhat 
unrestricted  during  the  past  several  years,  in- 
evitably has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  maternity 
hospital  bills.  And,  of  course,  a  horde  of  toddlers 
are  seeking  entrance  into  the  halls  of  lower  educa- 
tion only  to  find  those  doors  closed  to  a  substantial 
proportion  of  them. 

Indignant  parents  are  writing  to  the  editors,  pro- 
test meetings  are  being  held,  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators are  being  appealed  to,  and  there  are  muttered 
threats  that  the  people  may  resort  to  the  'open  se- 
same' of  the  Price  System — the  polls. 

'We  must  have  more  schools,'  the  people  cry, 
just  as  a  short  time  ago  the  G.  I.'s  were  crying  for 
more  houses.  Well,  there's  no  law  against  crying. 
So  far  we  haven't  been  able  to  cry  houses  or 
schools  into  being.  Neither  can  we  supply  them  by 
Price  System  methods.  Every  politician  will  prom- 
ise to  solve  the  problem  if  only  he  is  elected  this 
fall,  but  children  will  continue  to  be  denied  what 
we  naively  call  education. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Not  only  are  school  buildings  lacking,  but  teach- 
ers are  responding  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand— supplying  other  employers  with  their  serv- 
ices wherever  demands  for  a  living  wage  are  more 
nearly  met.  Consequently,  there  are  not  enough 
teachers  to  go  around,  even  to  supply  the  schools 
now  in  existence. 

While  most  corporations  have  been  fighting  val- 
iantly to  resist  the  demands  of  labor  for  higher 
wages,  the  International  Latex  Corporation  came 
out  in  a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  October  27,  1947,  with  a  demand 
for  higher  wages  for  teachers.    Excerpts  follow: 

Teachers  are  quitting  the  profession  because 
they  are  underpaid.  There  are  many  teachers 
whose  pay  is  less  than  $900  a  year  .  .  .  the 
national  income  has  increased  300  percent 
since   the  war  began,   yet   teachers'   incomes 
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have   been  raised  only  twelve  percent.     It's 
crazy  as  it  is  shameful. 
Just   what  is  happening  to  our  children  in  this 
nation  that  presently  is  being  held  up  to  the  world 
as  an  ideal  is  stated  as  follows: 

In  the  meantime,  American  children  are  be- 
ing robbed  of  a  fair  start  in  life.  Five  million 
of  school  age  are  not  in  school  at  all.  Millions 
of  others  are  herded  into  huge  classes  where 
there  is  little  chance  to  learn. 

Idle  children  are  roaming  the  streets.  There 
is  a  rising  tide  of  juvenile  deliquency.  Juvenile 
courts  are  over-burdened  ....  youth  on  the 
skids  to  jail  ....The  situation  is  completely 
out  of  hand,  and  what  has  developed  into  a 
serious  condition  is  now  becoming  a  national 
catastrophe. 
The  ad  points  out  that  the  peak  of  increased  en- 
rollment will  be  reached  in  1952. 

Does  the  Latex  Corporation  have  a  solution?  Nat- 
urally: 

The  time  for  action  is  now  .  .  .  work  through 
your  Parents  and  Teachers  groups  .  .  .  call  on 
your  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  mayor 
of  your  town  or  city  and  volunteer  to  help  meet 
this  threat  to  democracy. 
Just  what  does  the  International  Latex  Corpora- 
tion hope  that  these  persons  and  groups  will  do? 
Start  a  campaign  for  more  birth  control? 

Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
writing  in  the  American  Magazine  of  February,  1948, 
agrees  with  the  Latex  Corporation  that  the  plight  of 
our  children  is  not  good.     He  says: 

Public  school  education  in  America  has  be- 
come a  lottery.  If  your  child  is  lucky,  you  live 
in  a  community  in  which  qualified  teachers 
develop  his  aptitudes  and  talents  and  equip 
him  to  become  a  good  provider  and  a  good  citi- 
zen. If  he  is  unlucky,  he  attends  a  school 
manned  by  incompetents,  enters  the  world 
shabbily  equipped  and  through  no  fault  of  his 
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own,  has  no  chance  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self .... 

V/hen    public-school    education    in    states    or 

districts    is    bad,    almost    invariably    the    basic 

fault  lies  in  the  lack  of  money.    In  some  cases, 

of  course,   the  taxpayers  could  afford  better 

teachers  and  better  schools,  but  won't  vote  the 

funds,  but  in  most  instances  the  income  of  the 

taxpayers    in    the    states    or   districts   just    isn't 

large  enough. 

That  the   United   States  is  not  living   up   to   the 

ideal  of  itself  that  it  is  painting  abroad  graphically 

is  stated  in  another  paragraph  by  Mr.  Ewing: 

Smugly  we  have  ignored  those  unfortunates. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  Americans  are  the 
best  educated  of  all  peoples.  But  our  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  ranks  us  down  in  the  list. 
Countries  that  have  done  a  better  job  at  eguip- 
ping  nearly  all  their  children  with  the  3  R's  in- 
clude Denmark,  the  British  Isles,  Finland, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land ...     . 

But,  stupidly  and  shamefully,  we  are  allow- 
ing many  boys  and  girls  to  receive  such  shoddy 
schooling  that  they  may  become  a  hindrance 
instead  of  a  help  in  building  a  sound  America. 
Mr.   Ewing  also  comments  on  the  shortage  of 
teachers. 

To  show  what  a  critical  shortage  of  teachers 
lies  ahead,  the  Citizens  Committee  points  to 
Illinois,  where  the  state  schools  will  need  6,000 
or  7,000  more  elementary  teachers  in  the  next 
5  or  6  years.  Yet  6  state  teacher-education  in- 
stitutions in  Illinois,  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
duce teachers  for  the  state  schools,  graduated 
only  104  elementary  teachers  last  year.  And 
Illinois  has  an  average  salary  better  than  many 
states— about  $2,200  a  year. 
Mr.  Ewing  pleads  for  more  federal  aid  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM  IS  ACUTE 

That  this  problem  of  education  goes  farther  than 
the  shortage  of  school  houses  and  teachers  is 
pointed  out  by  an  editorial  in  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  February  14.  The  editorial  dwells  on 
the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  course  of  study  suited 
to  the  individual.  Paul  Jones,  author  of  the  article, 
is  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  possibility  that  a  new 
scientific  elite  will  arise  and  rule  the  rest  of  us. 


The  novel  dilemma  of  educators  now  is  that 
the  technigues  of  modern  civilization  have  be- 
come so  complex  that  it  is  hard  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  what  a  student  will  need,  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  winds  up  in  electronics  or  nuclear 
physics,  and  what  will  turn  him  into  a  reason- 
able facsimile  of  a  decent  member  of  the  gen- 
eral community.  There  aren't  enough  hours  or 
suitable  brains  to  go  around. 

One  danger  lies  in  the  possible  creation  of 
an  elite  which  alone  will  possess  the  power  to 
read  the  secrets  of  the  physical  universe,  with 
all  the  rest  of  us  compelled  to  take  their  word 
for   whatever  action  is  needed  to  keep   the 
wheels  turning.    Meanwhile,  the  basic  guestion 
of  how  to  educate  youth  for  what  kind  of  fu- 
ture must  be  answered  by  harried  and  under- 
paid,   ill-appreciated   teachers   everywhere.      It 
is  a  singularly  important  decision  and  it  has 
to  be  made  by  people  whom  the  community 
rewards  with  so  little  and,  in  general,  such 
meager  honors. 
This  problem  of  education,  which  is  unsurmount- 
able  in  the  Price  System  world,  adds  only  one  more 
illustration  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  operate 
a  technological  society   under   the   controls  origin- 
ated in  an  agrarian  community.     This  problem  is 
most  acute  now  because  of  the  inflationary  spiral 
that  has  distorted  all  values.     One  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  are  encountered  when  a  new  school  build- 
ing is  planned  is  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials.     Public   buildings   blossomed   during   the   de- 
pression of  the  'thirties.     Labor  and  materials  were 
cheap;  the  government  was  forced  to  spend  in  or- 
der to  feed  the  people  who  would  have  starved  un- 
der free  enterprise. 

Teachers  were  plentiful  because  jobs  in  private 
enterprise  were  hard  to  find.  Many  university 
graduates  trained  in  science,  1  a  w,  architecture, 
business  administration,  engineering,  turned  to 
teaching  as  the  only  means  of  livelihood. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  school  children,  the 
poverty  of  the  parents  prevented  their  attending 
school.  Millions  of  children  did  not  have  clothing 
sufficiently  'decent'  to  permit  their  attendance.  Farm 
children  remained  at  home  to  take  the  place  of  the 
unhired  man. 

Federal  funds  will  not  solve  the  difficulty.  Par- 
ticularly factual  is  this  statement  at  the  present 
moment.      During   the   recent   commodity   market 
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crash,  much  concern  was  expressed  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  taxes  for  the  coming  year  would  drop 
below  the  level  of  alloted  expenditures.  The  na- 
tion is  committed  to  sending  fantastic  sums  of 
money  abroad  to  enable  the  purchasing  and  export 
of  the  tremendous  production  of  our  farms  and  fac- 
tories. During  the  past  year,  the  cut  in  government 
cost  was  at  the  expense  of  what  are  usually  essen- 
tial expenditures.  States  that  maintain  high  school 
expenditures  will  look  with  disfavor  upon  taxation 
to  raise  funds  for  the  backward  states. 

TEACHERS  GONE  FOR  GOOD 

The  state  of  Washington  pays  its  teachers  as 
much  as  any  state,  yet  the  teacher  shortage  is  as 
acute  here  as  elsewhere.  Teachers  who  are  in 
other  jobs  will  not  flock  back  to  the  schoolrooms 
merely  because  of  increased  salaries.  The  life  of 
the  school  teacher  is  too  restricted.  Having  tasted 
the  liberties  of  the  office  employe,  the  restricted  life 
of  the  teacher  holds  no  allure.  Only  those  who 
have  an  overwhelming  desire  to  teach  will  return 
to  the  school  room. 

Technocracy  Inc.  many  years  ago  anticipated 
the  problems  that  are  now  arising  to  haunt  the  wak- 
ing hours  and  disturb  the  sleep  of  American  leaders. 
The  increase  in  the  utilization  of  t  h  e  energy  re- 
sources of  the  North  American  Continent  indicated 
social  change.  A  survey  of  those  resources  and  a 
design  for  the  social  operation  thereupon  entailed 
was  concluded  and  the  results  announced  to  the 
world  as  far  back  as  1920. 

A  design  for  education  was  included,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  overall  design  for  the  Technate — 


the  name  adopted  for  a  technological  society.  The 
age  period  from  birth  to  twenty-five  years  is  allo- 
cated for  education,  during  which  time  full  main- 
tenance will  be  provided  by  the  society.  Thus  the 
physical  needs  and  well-being  of  the  individual 
will  be  assured  during  his  years  as  a  student. 

In  the  Technate  children  would  be  given  apti- 
tude tests  and  their  abilities  and  their  desires  would 
be  determined.  All  studies  of  aptitude  and  desire 
of  individuals  have  demonstrated  that  all  vocations 
and  services  would  be  sufficiently  manned.  Those 
having  aptitude  and  desire  for  teaching  would  be 
specially  trained  for  that  work. 

During  their  formative  years,  the  children  would 
have  an  opportunity,  through  field  surveys,  to  learn 
about  and  to  choose  intelligently  the  kind  of  func- 
tions which  are  interesting  to  them.  The  education 
of  a  child  would  not  depend  upon  the  environment 
into  which  he  was  born.  All  children  would  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  qualify  for  any  func- 
tion. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  provided  a  design  for  the 
operation  of  a  technological  society.  The  increase 
of  energy  conversion,  the  reduction  of  man-hours 
per  unit  of  production,  and  the  increase  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  operation,  impel  an  abandonment  of 
the  futile  Price  System.  Abundance  of  goods  and 
services  is  here  for  the  people  when  they  decided 
to  abandon  the  fetishes  of  a  bygone  day — and  the 
greatest  of  these  fetishes  is  money. 

Join  Technocracy  Inc.   and  guarantee  to   your 
children  an  adequate  education  as  well  as  a  stand- 
ard of  living  beyond  anything  hitherto  experienced. 
—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


Guessing    Contest 


UNDER  the  caption  'Practially  No  Interest  Is 
Shown,'  the  Kirkland,  Washington,  East  Side 
Post  of  February  5  ran  the  following  news  item: 
Kirkland  will  stage  a  full-dress  primary 
election  next  Tuesday,  February  10,  but  ac- 
tually the  results  won't  mean  a  great  deal — 
except  to  give  the  candidates  a  line  on  the 
opposition  and  to  see  how  strong  they  are 
running.  Actually  only  one  candidate  will 
be  eliminated  by  the  balloting  Tuesday,  so 
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there  isn't  expected  to  be  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest shown.  The  others  will  all  have  their 
names  on  the  ballot  in  the  general  election 
March  9.  For  this  reason,  there  has  been 
very  little  campaigning  thus  far.  Neverthe- 
less, all  good  citizens  are  urged  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  cast  their  ballots  Tuesday. 

There  are  seven  candidates  running  for 
three  4-year  term  council  jobs,  and  one  of 
these  will  be  eliminated  in  the  primary  Tues- 
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day,  thus  leaving  two  candidates  for  each 
job. 
The  municipal  election  in  Kirkland  is  in  minia- 
ture what  the  'National  Guessing  Contest'  will  be 
next  November.  'The  results  won't  mean  a  great 
deal.'  They  never  have.  Nothing  of  vital  impor- 
tance was  ever  decided  at  a  municipal,  state  or  fed- 
eral election,  and  no  one  was  ever  placed  in  a  func- 
tional position  by  the  procedure  of  guessing  which 
candidate  will  chisel  less.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
take  issue  with  this  statement,  just  pause  a  moment 
and  ask  yourself  if  you  ever  voted  for  (a)  a  city 
fireman,  (b)  a  mailman,  (c)  the  manager  of  a  city 
light  and  power  plant,  (d)  a  locomotive  engineer, 
(e)  the  principal  of  a  high  school,  (f)  a  general  in 
the  army?  Did  you  ever  vote  whether  or  not  we 
would  have  automobiles,  radios,  plastics,  electron- 
ics, radar,  etc.?  Conversely,  did  you  ever  vote  to 
start  a  war;  to  waste  or  destroy  foodstuffs;  to  plow 
down  crops;  to  refuse  to  do  something  about  soil 
erosion  and  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources;  to 
institute  a  foreign  policy  favoring  the  nazi  and  fas- 
cist collaborators? 

The  candidates  for  congress  will  huff  and  puff 
and  wax  wordy  in  an  effort  to  find  something  to 
disagree  about.  The  presidential  candidates  in  the 
general  election  will  strive  mightily  to  show  why 
they  should  be  elected.  But  no  matter  whether 
'Hairbreadth  Harry  Truman,'  Robert  (Call  me  Bob) 
Taft,  'The  Boy  Wonder  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,' 
'Hectic  Hank,'  or  a  sombre-colored  equine  animal  is 
put  on  the  federal  payroll  next  November,  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  now  will  confront  us  then  in 
increased  volume  and  intensity. 

As  the  first  rumblings  of  the  quadrennial  sham 
battle  are  heard  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  what 
Howard  Scott,  Director-In-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
wrote  in  1938: 

'Across  this  country  and  this  Continent 
there  stumbles  the  most  motley  parade  of 
senile  convictions,  asinine  propositions,  and 
idiotic  proposals,  costumed  in  the  dress  of 
the  most  unctious  hypocricy,  and  staged  by 
the  joint  endeavors  of  business  and  govern- 
ment. What  one  promotes  the  other 
finances  .  .  .' 
And  further  on  in  the  same  article  Mr.  Scott 
wrote: 

'The   citizens  of   the  United  States  will 
shortly   be   called  upon  to  give  their  man- 
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dates  through  the  ballot  for  the  perpetuation 
of   further   political  moronity,   for   more   po- 
litical viciousness,   and  for  more   political 
rottenness  .  .  .  This   dementia   is   the   pro- 
found  belief   held   by   the   average   North 
American  that  the  multiplication  of  national 
moronity  expressed  through  the  ballot  is  the 
collective    approach   to   divine   omniscience 
in  the  solution  of  our  national  problems.'  .  . . 
When  'the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies'  after  a 
large  number  of  persons  have  put  a  large  number 
of  pieces  of  paper  into  a  large  number  of  boxes,  we 
will  still  be  faced  with  the  threat  of  war  and  fas- 
cism;   with    increasing    unemployment;    with    the 
probability  of  a  depression  that  will  make  the  1929 
one  look  like  a  brewers'  picnic;   with  inadequate 
housing,  a  lack  of  health  facilities,  and  all  the  other 
ills  of  a  decadent  Price  System.     All  this  because 
of  a  lack  of  scientific  designing.     We  cannot  solve 
technological  problems  by  guesswork.    The  solution 
of  these  problems  requires  mensuration  and  accu- 
racy. 

Technocracy  offers  to  the  people  of  North  Amer- 
ica a  functional  and  scientific  design  for  the  phys- 
ical operation  of  our  Continental  mechanism.  We 
have  the  choice  either  to  guess  ourselves  into 
chaos  and  finally  into  oblivion,  or  by  applying  sci- 
ence to  our  social  and  economic  problems,  to  begin 
the  march  toward  abundance  and  security.  Inves- 
tigate Technocracy    -BUT  NOW! 

—Archie  Sinclair,  12247-3. 


COVER  PICTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

cords  are  twisted  yarn  made  of  glass  fibers  and 
then  coated  with  rubber.  They  are  only  25/1000 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  result  in  a  wall  only 
9/32  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Among  the  important  uses  for  steam  hose  are 
fire  fighting  at  oil  refineries,  thawing  out  ore  cars 
and  other  freight  cars  in  winter,  and  many  others 
that  require  steam  under  high  pressure.  This  hose 
will  carry  saturated  steam  at  a  temperature  of  388 
degrees  Fahrenheit  at  a  pressure  of  200  pounds. 

So  technology  marches  on.  Using  one  of  man's 
earliest  products,  by  a  process  which  imitates  in 
action  one  of  the  most  ancient  dances,  modern  ma- 
chines produce  new  products  for  purposes  early 
man  never  dreamed  of.  And  as  yet  the  possibilities 
for  the  future  have  barely  been  touched. 
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Developing  Trends 


ARABS  WARN  THEY'LL  END  U.  S. 
OIL  RIGHTS 

CAIRO,  Feb.  26.— (AP)— The  Arab  League  has  warned 
that  'all  Arab  states'  will  cancel  their  oil  concessions  to  the 
United  States  if  the  United  States  keeps  pushing  Palestine 
partition,  a   league  source  said  today. 

The  informant  said  the  warning  was  given  in  a  note 
sent  to  Washington  yesterday.  He  said  it  threatened  can- 
cellation of  the  concessions  if  the  U.  S.  'continues  to  use 
its  influence  in  the  (United  Nations)  Security  Council  to 
partition  Palestine.' 

The  seven-nation  league  includes  Saudi  Arabia,  where 
the  Arabian-American  Oil  Company  is  developing  vast  oil 
deposits.  The  Saudi  Arabian  field  is  the  largest  oil  supplier 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

BRITAIN  WILL  SEND  15,000  TRACTORS 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  18.— (AP)— The  House  agricul- 
ture committee  was  told  yesterday  American  farmers  will 
get  15,000  tractors  from  England  this  year. 

Harold  Pinches,  representing  the  Harry  Ferguson 
Company,  Inc.,  said  his  company  has  contracted  with  the 
Standard  Motor  Works,  Coventry,  England,  to  make 
Ferguson  tractors.  They  are  being  turned  out  there  200 
a  day  for  shipment  to  this  country. 

INDUSTRY  IS  SEEN  AS  NEAR  LIMIT  OF 
CURRENT  CAPACITY 

NEW  YORK. — Industry  is  close  to  the  limit  of  its 
physical  capacity  under  current  conditions,  says  the  Guar- 
anty Survey,  monthly  review  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany on  bubsiness  and  finance. 

"The  1  a  b  o  r  force  is  about  as  close  to  full  employ- 
ment as  it  can  get,  and  further  substantial  increases  in  to- 
tal output,  it  appears,  must  come  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
moval of  bottlenecks,  better  industrial  relations,  longer 
working  hours,  and  gains  in  productive  efficiency,''  the  Sur- 
vey says. 

The  survey  reports  that  the  initial  break  in  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  probably  will  come  from  a  "diminished  in- 
clination to  spend  money,"  and  not  from  increased  output 
or  a  decrease  in  the  money  supply. — C.  S.  Monitor. 

PLANTING  TREES  BY  MACHINE  HELPING 
TO  SPEED  NEW  FORESTS 

Mechanized  tree  planting,  cutting  costs  by  more  than 
three  fourths,  promises  to  break  the  principal  bottleneck 
in  this  country's  reforestation  program.  The  machine  that 
does  this,  capable  of  setting  out  a  three-mile  row  of  young 
trees  in  slightly  over  an  hour,  was  developed  by  agricul- 
tural engineers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  machine  is  basically  a  tractor-drawn,  special- 
purpose  plow.  A  paid  of  shares  is  set  to  throw  a  shallow, 
flat  furrow  to  right  and  left,  overturning  and  burying  sod, 
weeds  and  trash.  Beneath  and  between  them  is  a  trench- 
ing shoe,  which  digs  the  "rut"  in  which  the  young  trees 
are  planted. 

Actual  setting  of  the  trees  is  still  done  by  hand,  the 
planter  riding  right  behind  the  plow  on  a  saddle  seat. 
Sometimes  he  has  an  assistant  to  hand  him  the  seedlings. 
Behind  him  follows  a  pair  of  press  wheels,  that  firm  the 
soil  around  the  roots. 

Over  ordinary  terrain,  planting  can  be  carried  on  at  a 
rate  of  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour. 

— Seattle  Times. 

More  man-hours  'gone  a-glimmering!' — Ed. 
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SURVEY  SEES  GOAL  OF  PLENTY 
FADING  IN  U.  S. 

NEW  YORK. — "Freedom  from  want" — the  American 
dream  of  at  least  minimum  subsistence  for  every  family — 
is  considerably  further  from  realization  today  than  before 
the  war,  according  to  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America. 

This  great  social  objective  may  fade  still  more  during 
1948,  despite  some  drop  in  living  costs,  the  FSAA  warns. 

Failure  to  liberalize  and  extend  Federal  and  State  So- 
cial Security  and  public  assistance  programs  plus  the  erod- 
ing effects  of  inflation  on  the  present  level  of  benefits  and 
grants  are  applying  a  desperate  squeeze  on  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  11,000,000  family  members  receiving  some 
form   of  governmental  assistance,   the  Association  reports. 

Citing  Federal  Security  Administration  figures,  the 
FSAA  explains  the  seeming  contradiction  between  "na- 
tional prosperity  and  increasing  economic  insecurity  among 
families  receiving  public  aid  as  follows: 
Figures  Cited 
1.  About  1,600,000  persons  are  unemployed.  Of  the 
621,000  drawing  unemployment  insurance,  many  find  their 
benefits  too  scant  to  keep  their  families  going. 

2.  There  are  now  1,950,000  aged  persons,  widows,  and 
orphans  receiving  greatly  inadequate  m'onthly  benefits 
through  the  Federally  administered  old-age  and  survivar's 
insurance  system. 

3.  Over  two  fifths  of  all  American  workers  are  com- 
pletely excluded  from  unemployment  and  old-age  survivor's 
insurance. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  public  assistance  in  terms  of  to- 
day's prices  has  mounted  steadily,  Mr.  Hertel  (General  Di- 
rector of  the  Association)  reports.  Unfortunately,  the  least 
economically  favored  states  have  been  least  able  to  make 
their  assistance  adequate. 

U.  S.  Monthly  Assistance 

The  national  average  monthly  payment  for  general  as- 
sistance to  a  family  in  June  1947  was  $39.18.  While  New 
York-State  was  able  to  make  its  average  payment,  $65.55 
per  family,  in  Mississippi  the  average  grant  was  only  $10.12, 
he  stresses. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

NEW  WIRE  MAY  BE  SOURCE  OF  POWER 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  19.— (AP)— New  kinds  of  wire  that 
change  heat  into  electric  current  were  proposed  today  as 
possible  power  plants  of  tomorrow. 

The  report  was  made  to  the  American  Institute  'of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers  by  B.  D.  Cullity  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  in  France 
and  his  report  was  read  to  the  meeting. 

In  this  futuristic  scheme,  wires  hung  out  in  sunshine 
would  deliver  electric  current. 

Equally  well,  such  wires  hung  in  a  furnace,  or  even  in 
front  of  a  hot  stove,  would  deliver  electric  power. 

They  might  be  one  answer  to  changing  atomic  energy 
into  electricity.  Getting  the  heat  of  an  atomic  oven,  or 
pile,  to  the  place  where  it  will  make  steam  and  electricity 
is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  dangerous  radioactive  atoms 
also  get  out  with  the  heat. 

But  these  risky  atoms  do  not  travel  in  an  electric  cur- 
rent. They  travel  through  the  wires  that  would  carry 
electric  current.  If  such  wires  inside  a  pile  delivered  power, 
it  would  come  out  safe  for  immediate  use. 

Cullity  did  not  discuss  atomic  power  but  made  favor- 
able comparisons  with  steam  power. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCHES  FALL  OFF  AT 
20-CENT  PRICE 
NEWARK,    N.   J.,    Feb.   7.— (AP)— Inflation   has   hit 
school  cafeterias. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Brennan,  director  of  the  eating  places, 
reported  today  that  sales  have  fallen  off  50  per  cent  since 
the  price  of  lunch  went  np  from  15  to  20  cents. 

"That  means,"  she  said,  "that  many  children  now  aren't 
getting  the  proper  nourishment." 

DOLLAR-A-YEAR  MEN  URGED  TO  WORK 
IN  EUROPE 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  10.— (UP)— Lewis  H.  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  recom- 
mended today  that  dollar-a-year  businessmen  be  given  the 
key  jobs  in  the  European  recovery  program. 

"Such  men  can  save  the  United  States  billions  of  dol- 
lars," he  told  the  house  foreign  affairs  committee. 

Brown  said  he  does  not  believe  it  possible  "to  secure 
for  the  salaries  that  are  customarily  paid  in  government 
service  the  kind  of  men  who  can  successfully  carry  out 
this  enormous  task." 

"The  kind  of  men  who  are  needed  are  the  kind  who 
already  have  made  a  success,  attained  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  high  salary,"  he  said. 

(Big  Business  again  to  be  'Johnny-on-the-spot'? — Ed.) 

TIME  BUYING  JUMPS  SHARPLY 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  2.— (AP)— The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reported  that  credit  granted  to  installment  buyers 
increased  by  $423,000,000  in  December,  the  second  month 
after  expiration  of  government  controls  over  credits. 

That  lifted  the  total  of  installment  credit  outstanding 
to  $6,152,000,000. 

Consumer  credit  of  all  kinds,  which  covers  charge  ac- 
counts repayable  in  a  single  sum  as  well  as  installment 
transactions,  increased  another  $739,000,000,  to  another 
record  high  of  $13,368,000,000. 

Installment  credit  outstanding  on  automobile  sales  rose 
5  per  cent.  Other  installment  sale  credit  for  such  articles 
as  furniture,  refrigerators  and  washing  machines  increased 
$231,000,000  to  a  total  of  $1,684,000,000. 

WARNS  OF  CARTELS'  PLOT 

;  LOADED  WITH  FACTS  and  figures,  a  New  Jersey  in- 
dustrialist and  engineer  turned  author  and  lecturer,  ap- 
pealed for  an  American  awakening  to  the  dangers  to  world 
peace  of  international  cartels  in  an  address  before  the  City 
Club   Forum  yesterday. 

Howard  Watson  Ambruster  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  spoke 
on  "The  Plot  Against  the  Peace."  He  sketched  the  Far- 
ben  dye,  drug  and  metallurgical  crust  and  its  activities  in 
the  United  States  before  World  War  I  to  the  present  war 
criminal  trials  of  Farben  officials  at  Nuernberg  and  warned 
that  since,  World  War  II  attempts  had  been  made  to  re- 
vive that  power. 

"All  this  and  a  great  deal  more,"  he  added,  "is  just  a 
glimpse  of  the  cartel  pattern  of  how  Farben's  international 
alliances  were  used  to  set  up  a  privately  directed  world  su- 
perstate which,  unlike  the  armies  and  governments  of  Ger- 
many, never  surrenders  and  never  dies." 

Asserting  this  pattern  was  not  dead  today,  Ambruster, 
who  is  a  chemical  engineer,  charged  that  at  the  trial  of  the 
Farben  leaders,  now  in  its  fifth  month,  "the  stage  has  been 
set  for  acquittal  of  these  industrial  war  criminals  who  cre- 
ated  Hitler." 

"If  -'id  when  these  men  are  freed,"  he  continued,  "their 
restoration  to  authority  in  the  Farben  plants  now  being 
operated  is  inevitable.  Resumption  of  cartel  ties  between 
these  plants,  refinanced  with  American  funds,  and  renewed 
ties  with  American  industrialists  will  follow  when  the 
United  States  relaxes  its  present  farce  of  control." 

—Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 
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WE  MUST  SAVE— THE  PRICE 

BALTIMORE,  Feb.  12.— (AP)— Know  any  good  reci- 
pes for  prune  dishes? 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Education  has  to  serve 
21,000  pounds  of  the  dried  fruit  to  school  kids  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  whether  the  youngsters  like  it  or  not. 

One  of  the  department's  officials,  Charles  W.  Sylvester, 
explained  the  prunes  were  sent  here  under  terms  of  the  fed- 
eral  lunch-money  program. 

"Federal  officials  buy  them  to  keep  them  off  the  mar- 
ket," he  said,  " — and  we  dish  'em  out." 

FARMS  GROW  LARGER  BUT  NUMBERS 
SHRINK 

NEW  YORK.  Feb.  16.— (AP)— American  farms  are 
getting  bigger,  and  fewer.  Their  growth  was  particularly 
noticeable  between  1935  and  1945,  the  Institute  of  Life  In- 
surance said  today. 

In  this  period  the  volume  of  land  in  farms  increased 
to  mo~e  than   1.1   billion  acres    a  record  high. 

But  as  farms  grew  bigger,  they  decreased  in  number  by 
nearly  a  million.  For  the  first  time  since  1900,  the  Insti- 
tute said.  America  has  fewer  than  6,000,000  farms. 

FLYING  AUTOMOBILE  MAKES  SUCCESSFUL 
35-MINUTE  FLIGHT 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.,  Jan.  29.— (AP)— Repaired  since  it 
was  damaged  in  a  forced  landing  last  November,  Consoli- 
dated Vultee's  experimental  flying  automobile  today  made 
a  35-minute  flight  described  by  Pilot  Bill  Martin  as  "highly 
satisfactory." 

The  four-passenger  flying  auto  is  equipped  with  two 
engines,  one  mounted  in  the  wing  for  flight  use  and  an- 
other in  the  rear  end  of  the  car  for  ground  operation.  The 
wing  is  secured  to  the  auto  at  three  attachment  points 
atop  the  car,  which  has  hydraulic  brakes,  "fluid  drive," 
shock  absorbers,  and  other  refinements  of  modern  vehicles. 
An  indefinite  period  of  testing  will  be  necessary  on  this 
plane  before  the  company  can  decide  its  future  develop- 
ment, according  to  W.  A.  Blees,  vice  president. 

CHUTES  TO  AID  QUICK  ESCAPE  FROM 
PLANES 

SANTA  MONICA,  Calif. — A  canvas  escape  chute,  by 
which  persons  speedily  may  leave  a  plane  after  an  emerg- 
ency landing,  is  being  installed  by  American  Airlines  on 
its  four-engine  passenger  planes. 

American  Airlines  spokesmen  said  the  chute,  to  be  used 
after  a  plane  has  landed,  is  attached  to  the  hatchway  or  an 
emergency  door.  One  crew  member  goes  down  a  rope  to 
hold  the  end  of  the  chute  on  the  ground.  Then  all  the  pas- 
sengers slide  down.  A  company  spokesman  estimated  that 
by  this  method  50  persons  could  leave  a  plane  in  three 
minutes. — Seattle  Times. 
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MASONRY  RAINCHEK 

S.   MANUFACTURERS  claim  colorless   water   re- 


pellent will  penetrate  masonry,  give  permanent  protection 
abainst  moisture,  will  not  evaporate  or  wash  away;  pre- 
vents masonry  disintegration  from  moisture  accumulating 
and  then  freezing.  "Rainchek"  said  applicable  to  cement 
blocks,  concrete,  brick,  tile,  stucco. — Financial  Post. 

PAPERHANGING  MACHINE 

WALLPAPERING  machine,  developed  in  Britain  and 
now  available  in  Canada,  trims  both  edges  of  a  roll  while 
it  pastes.  Toronto  distributor  says  whole  roll  of  wallpa- 
per can  be  trimmed,  matched  and  cut  up  in  less  than  a 
minute;  does  job  without  boards,  trestles,  or  pasting 
brushes. — Financial  Post. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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A  Salute  from  some  of  the  enthusiastic  Technocrats  of  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 


TECHNOCRACY 

ROLLS  ALONG 


LEFT:  Technocracy  Gray  Cars  on  parade  at  Grants 
Pass.  Here  and  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Rose- 
burg,  Technocracy's  activities  are  progressing  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  The  entire  area  is  becoming  Tech- 
nocracy conscious  in  a  big  way. 

— Techphotos  by  Dopyera. 


LOWER:  Technocrats  of  Na- 
tional City,  California,  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  Sports  Parade  to 
symbolize  for  Technocracy. 
The  coming  summer  will  see 
Technocracy  represented  in 
many  such  parades  and  celebra- 
tions. 

— Techphoto 
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Divided  We  Fall 


IF  THE  problems  of  American  life  were  solvable  by  political  meth- 
ods, they  would  doubtless  have  been  solved  long  ago,  for  many 
'noble-hearted'  men  have  tried  it.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  struggle  for  abundance  and  human  well-being  is  possible  of 
fulfillment.  Technocrats  recognize  that  in  the  vital  desperateness 
of  the  situation  this  Continent  cannot  solve  the  'terrifying'  problems 
of  the  Atomic  Age  with  a  divided  people.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  political  method  will  not  do.  Politics  is  by  its  nature  designed 
to  divide,  rather  than  unify,  the  people. 

Political  efforts  in  all  past  history  have  served  but  to  evade  the 
basic  problems  of  the  day  and  to  keep  the  nation  in  the  grip  of  social 
reactionaries.  With  'phony'  issues  and  two  well-advertsed  parties, 
either  of  which  would  serve  the  same  purpose,  reactionary  govern- 
ment has  never  been  in  doubt. 
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Editorial 


PSEUDO  -  PATRIOTISM 

THE  exhibit  carried  by  the  Freedom  Train,  now  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, includes  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Strangely  enough,  in  none  of  these 
documents  is  the  word  'democracy'  mentioned. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  tool  devised  by  the  early 
colonial  bourgeoise  to  emancipate  them  from  economic  restraints 
imposed  by  Great  Britain,  under 


which  they  were  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wonderful  op- 
portunities for  commercial  ag- 
grandizement in  the  operation  of 
the  new  world  that  lay  open  for 
their  exploitation.  Besides  that, 
some  of  them  were  under  crim- 
inal indictment  by  the  crown. 

The  colonies  were  originally 
chartered  commercial  ventures, 
like  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
The  American  Revolution  resulted 
from  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  businessmen  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  more  direct  pay- 
off of  the  colonial  ventures,  with- 
out tribute  to  the  mother  country. 
The  Constitution,  which  was  de- 
vised to  govern  the  new  sovereign 
state,  failed  to  fill  the  needs  of 
the  lesser  citizens  and  in  order  to 
placate  the  radical  elements  it 
was  found  necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  adding  the  so- 
called  'Bill  of  Rights.' 

There  have  been  a  few  subse- 
guent  amendments,  indicating  that 
t  h  e  original  document  was  in- 
adeguate  but  could  in  a  limited 
way  be  adjusted  to  fit  changing 
circumstances.  Basically,  how- 
ever, the  original  document,  de- 
vised as  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
commercial  and  financial  ele- 
ments, in  a  low-energy  agrarian 
economy,  is  still  effective  in  serv- 
ing those  interests.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  they  are 
averse  to  taking  any  steps  that 
might  upset  the  status  quo.  There- 
fore the  present  efforts,   through 


the  Freedom  Train,  to  impress  the 
citizenry  with  the  importance — 
nay,  the  sanctity — of  these  and 
other  related  documents. 

What  should  be  remembered, 
however,  is  that  such  things  are 
merely  the  symbols  of  our  more 
or  less  successful  efforts  at  vari- 
ous historical  times  to  meet  new 
conditions  or  emergencies.  Be- 
yond that  there  is  nothing  sacred 
about  them  and  true  patriotism 
does  not  reguire  that  we  revere 
them  without  guestioning  their 
present  adeguacy. 

The  all-important  and  inescap- 
able obligation  of  citizenship  is  to 
protect  and  defend  the  soil  from 
which  we  obtain  our  living;  but  pa- 
triotism does  not  impose  upon  the 
citizenry  the  obligation  to  protect 
any  private  investment  on  foreign 
soil.  Therefore  it  might  be  well 
if,  in  this  time  of  agitation  for 
war,  the  Freedom  Train  carried 
certain  other  documents  which 
would  show  how  this  nation  has 
become  involved  in  foreign  wars 
in  the  past  in  order  to  protect  pri- 
vate foreign  investments  and  as- 
sure the  continued  prosperity  of 
big  business  interests  at  home. 

We  have  in  mind  the  following 
cablegram  which  was  sent  by 
Walter  Graham  Page,  our  then 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  March 
5,  1917.  Reported  Ambassador 
Page: 

'The  financial  inquiries  made  here 
reveal  an  international  condition  most 
alarming  to  the  American  financial  and 


industrial  outlook,  England  is  obliged 
to  finance  her  Allies  as  well  as  to  meet 
her  own  war  expenses.  She  has  yet 
been  able  to  do  these  tasks  out  of  her 
own  resources.  But  in  addition  to 
these  tasks  she  cannot  continue  her 
present  large  purchases  in  the  United 
States  without  shipments  of  gold  to 
pay  for  them  and  she  cannot  maintain 
large  shipments  of  gold.  .  .  .  The  al- 
most immediate  danger,  therefore  is 
.  .  .  that  orders  by  all  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 

minimum This   will  of   courss 

cause  a  panic  in  the  United  States. . . . 

'Unless  we  go  to  war  with  Germany, 
our   Government,  of  course,  cannot 

make  such  a  direct  grant  of  credit 

I  think  that  the  approaching  crisis  has 
gone  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Morgan 
Financial  Agency  for  the  British  and 
French  Governments.  .  .  . 

'Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  on- 
ly way  in  which  our  present  preemi- 
nent trade  position  can  be  maintained 
and  a  panic  averted.  The  submarine 
has  added  the  last  item  to  the  danger 
of  a  financial  world  crash.  During  a 
period  of  uncertainty  about  our  being 
drawn  into  the  war,  no  more  consider- 
able credit  can  be  privately  placed  in 
the  United  States  and  a  collapse  may 
come  in  the  meantime.' 

One  month  and  one  day  after 
this  interesting  document  was 
flashed  from  London  to  the  White 
House,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  been  elected  on 
the  slogan  'He  kept  us  out  of 
war,'  was  calling  American  youth 
to  the  colors  to  'defend  civiliza- 
tion,' and  to  'make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.' 

We  have  fought  a  second  glo- 
bal war  since  then,  yet  so-called 
'democracy'  is  still  in  such  sad 
straits  that  we  are  now  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  a  third  world  war. 
The  one  fact  that  has  been  proved 
by  these  two  past  conflagrations 
is  that  only  through  war  can  this 
country  achieve  business  prosper- 
ity under  the  Price  System.  In 
order  to  continue  this  spurious 
'prosperity'  for  a  while  longer,  it 
has  apparently  become  necessary 
to  foment  another  war  which  may 
well  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  our 
own  civilization  as  well  as  that 
of  Europe. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Patriots  versus  'Paytriots' 


The  vultures  are  qatherinq  for  another  qrisly  feast.  The  tory  warmongers 
are  beatinq  the  tom-toms.  The  'one-dollar  paytriots'  are  reported  again  to  be 
offering  their  services  to  their  country  in  a  noble  last  effort  to  preserve  pri- 
vate enterprise. 


/rTIIME  makes  way  for  a  new  order  of  the  ages.' 
Not  many  Americans  know  that  this  revolu- 
tionary motto  is  inscribed  upon  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States:  'Annuit  Coeptis  Novus 
Ordo  Seclorum.'  Nor  do  they  know  that  it  is  on 
every  one-dollar  bill  printed  in  this  country.  Our 
bankers  are  guilty  of  disseminating  revolutionary 
doctrine  by  the  millions  of  copies. 

If  anyone  tells  you  that  in  order  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  a  loyal  patriotic  citizen,  you  must  defend 
the  status  quo  and  fight  social  change,  don'f  you 
believe  it!  In  order  to  refute  that  hoary  chestnut 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  history  to  learn  that 
most  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  days  gone  by 
were  rebels  against  the  established  order.  Others, 
such  as  Florence  Nightingale,  Clara  Barton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Henry  George,  though 
scarcely  rebels,  yet  departed  from  the  norm  and 
were  considered  by  the  gentry  of  the  times  to  be 
not  guite  respectable. 

PAST  REBELS  ABE  REVERED 

Someone  has  defined  a  reactionary  as  one  who 
worships  dead  progressives.  It  is  truly  amazing 
how  factual  that  definition  is.  All  the  defenders 
of  the  status  quo  today  honor  and  revere  the  reb- 
els of  past  ages.  Perhaps  this  is  more  noticeable 
in  our  own  country  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  just  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  considered  as  outstanding  patri- 
ots and  heroes.  Copernicus  walked  in  terror  of 
the  rack,  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake  and  pub- 
lished his  findings  secretly.    Much  of  his  material 


was  not  published  at  all  until  after  his  death.  Yet 
almost  everyone  accepts  the  heliocentric  theory  to- 
day. In  the  year  1600  Giordano  Bruno  was  burned 
at  the  stake  for  teaching  the  Copernican  theory. 

Gallileo,  now  considered  an  outstanding  astron- 
omer, was  imprisoned  for  nearly  fifty  years  and 
died  in  ignominy  and  poverty.  Jeanne  d'Arc  was 
burned  at  the  stake  as  a  witch  in  the  year  1431; 
but  now,  by  some  strange  metamorphosis,  she  has 
become  a  canonized  saint.  John  Ball,  Wat  Tyler, 
Cromwell2 — and  even  in  mythology  the  rebel  is 
glorified.  William  Tell,  legendary  hero  of  Switzer- 
land, was  a  rebel  against  his  liege  lord  and  stated 
when  asked  why  he  had  a  second  arrow,  'To 
pierce  thy  heart,  fell  tyrant,  had  I  killed  my  son.' 
Robin  Hood  is  generally  considered  a  hero,  but  if 
he  ever  lived  it  is  guite  certain  that  the  princes 
and  lords  of  the  time  considered  him  anything  but 
a  hero. 

In  our  country,  Nathaniel  Bacon  is  still  treated 
rather  cavalierly  by  historians.  He  started  a  rebel- 
lion against  his  most  gracious  majesty.  King  Charles 
the  Second,  in  his  Virginia  colony  a  century  or 
s  o  before  t  h  e  American  Revolution.  Historians 
might  have  forgiven  him  this  breach  of  good  be- 
havior, but  he  not  only  rebelled  against  his  sover- 
eign lord  the  king,  but  against  the  sacred  Price 
System  itself.  He  and  his  doughty  band  of  fron- 
tiersmen wanted  to  take  the  land  away  from  the 
landed  gentry,  most  of  whom  were  favorites  of  the 
Merrie  Monarch,  (or  whose  wives  were  the  krtter's 
former  mistresses)  and  give  it  to  the  common 
people. 

The  founders  of  our  Constitution  were  rebels 
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against  the  then  political  state  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  win  their  fight  against  the  established 
order.  They  didn't  forget  this  when  they  designed 
the  Great  Seal,  and  they  inscribed  on  it  the  memor- 
able words,  Time  makes  way  toi  a  new  order  of 
ages.' 

Thomas  Jefferson  stated: 

The   light   of  science   has  already   laid 
bare   the  palpable   truth   that   the  mass  of 
mankind  has  not  been  born   with  saddles 
on    their   backs   and   the   few   booted   and 
spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately  by 
the  Grace  of  God. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls'  Dictionary  defines  a  patri- 
ot  is   'One  who   loves  his  country  and  zealously 
guards   its   welfare.'     Bear   this   definition   well   in 
mind,  for  we  will  refer  to  it  later  on.    Here,  we  are 
going   to  contrast   two  concepts  of  patriotism  and 
portray  two  kinds  of  patriots  and  let  you  be  the 
judge  of  which  best  serves  his  country  and  which 
guards  best  its  welfare     Upon  your  judgment  and 
that  of  200,000,000  other  Americans  rests  the  des- 
tiny of  this  country  and  this  Continent;   and  your 
decision  must  be  made  soon  if  we  as  a  people  and 
a  nation  are  to  survive. 

DEFENDERS  OF  STATUS  QUO 

One  group  of  patriots  (or  should  we  say  'pay- 
triots'?)  are  staunch  defenders  of  the  status  quo, — 
of  free  enterprise  and  the  laissez  fake  method  of 
production  and  distribution.  They  are  very  loud 
in  their  protestation  of  patriotism.  They  even  state 
positively  that  free  or  private  enterpihes  is  the 
'American  Way.'  But  the  facts  hardly  bear  out 
this  contention.  Private  enterprise  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  thousands  of  years  and  is  an  importa- 
tion from  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  as  alien  to  our 
shores  as  the  Marxian  theory  of  economics.  'Pri- 
vate enterprise  is  tested  and  guaranteed  through 
seven  thousand  years  of  failure.' 

Those  gentlemen  who  have  operated  our  Conti- 
nent by  the  archaic  method  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost  have  always  taken  ad- 
vantage of  any  national  calamity.  They  have  en- 
hanced their  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow  Americans  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try they  professed  to  love.  They  have  never 
guarded  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Instead,  they 
have  in  peace  and  in  war  charged  all  the  traffic 
would  bear  in  selling  goods  to  their  government 
or  in  dealing  with  their  compatriots. 


In  the  Revolutionary  War,  while  the  patriots 
were  fighting  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  writ- 
ing history  in  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  with 
bleeding  feet,  the  tory  gentlemen  were  trafficking 
with  the  enemy,  selling  goods  to  friend  and  foe 
alike  and  growing  fat  on  the  profits  of  war.  When 
the  heroes  returned  from  fighting  against  King 
George  III,  they  found  the  tories  entrenched  eco- 
nomically and  financially.  The  men  of  Lexington, 
Concord  Bridge,  and  Ticonderoga  were  left  home- 
less and  jobless3. 

Many  of  the  fortunes  of  our  'first  families'  were 
founded  on  the  traitorous  conduct  of  their  forebears 
who  now  are  considered  respectable  and  upright 
gentlemen. 

The  story  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  shameful  be- 
trayal of  our  country  by  the  vested  interests.  Per- 
haps the  best  record  of  the  perfidy  is  to  be  found 
in  Gustave  Myers'  History  of  Great  American  For- 
tunes. The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  1859, 
when  it  was  certain  that  a  war  was  inevitable, 
built  58  locomotives  and  sold  54  of  them  to  South- 
ern railroads.  The  Hartley  Arms  Company,  which 
still  flourishes,  sold  arms  and  munitions  to  the 
Southern  Army  even  after  war  was  declared.  When 
taxed  with  this  in  a  congressional  investigation, 
they  said  it  was  not  treason  but  good  business. 

One  g  e  n  t  le  m  a  n  hired  a  substitute  to  do  his 
fighting  for  him  and  the  substitute  was  killed. 
This  'paytriotic'  gentleman  bought  5,000  rifles  that 
had  been  condemned  by  the  government  because 
the  wood  in  the  stocks  was  too  green.  He  bought 
them  for  $3.50  apiece,  took  them  to  St.  Louis  and 
sold  them  back  to  the  government  for  $22.00  each. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  this  gentleman4.  His 
name  was  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

GOOD  CHISELING 

About  this  time  there  was  urgent  need  for  a 
transcontinental  railroad  and  Jay  Gould  and  a  Mr. 
Ames,  for  whom  the  town  of  Ames,  Iowa,  is 
named,  generously  offered  to  build  one.  By  public 
subscription  and  government  grants  they  obtained 
approximately  94  million  dollars.  Besides  this  they 
were  given  outright  every  alternate  section  of 
land  for  some  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
track,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Platte  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers  to  the  western  boundary  of  Nevada. 
Oh  yes,  of  course,  they  insisted  that  the  railroad 
should  be  theirs  when  it  was  completed.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  there  was  a  congressional 
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investigation  of  this  piracy  of  the  plains,  but  as  is 
customary,  the  investigation  died  after  a  few 
months. 

The  'paytriots'  in  peace  are  the  same  breed  as 
in  war.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  war  they 
have  greater  opportunities  to  chisel.  The  story 
of  the  fur  traders,  of  the  railroad  builders,  the  land 
pirates,  and  the  mine  magnates  so  graphically 
end  factually  told  in  Great  American  Fortunes, 
makes  interesting  reading.  Their  exploits  pale 
into  insignificance,  however,  when  compared  with 
the  modern  financial  and  industrial  pirates.  The 
heyday  of  financial  skulduggery  was  reached  dur- 
ing the  Harding  Administration5. 

THEY  PLAY  THE  GAME 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  the  chiseling  prac- 
tices of  the  'paytriots'  at  greater  length.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  these  gentlemen  have  be- 
trayed their  country  in  war,  have  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed its  natural  resources  in  peace,  seized  public 
domains,  bribed  the  courts,  and  swindled  their  com- 
patriots in  the  mad  race  for  profits.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  criticize  them  too  severely.  They  are 
simply  playing  the  game  according  to  the  Price 
System  rules.  The  point  is  that  they  are  not  'guard- 
ing the  welfare  of  their  country,'  nor  ever  have. 
Private  enterprise   with   its   'grab  all'  procedure   is 
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treason  against  the  country.  Its  protestations  of 
patriotism  are  but  idle  vaporings.  The  'paytriots' 
have  made  a  mockery  of  loyalty. 

As  we  write,  the  vultures  are  gathering  for  an- 
other grisly  feast.  The  tory  warmongers  are  beat- 
ing the  tom-toms.  The  'one-dollar  paytriots'  are  re- 
ported again  to  be  offering  their  services  to  their 
country  in  a  noble  last  effort  to  preserve  the  system 
(?)  of  private  enterprise.  They  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  alleged  loss  of  freedom  of  some  of 
the  European  countries,  but  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves  are  unconcerned  about  improving 
general  conditions  here  at  home. 

Loyal  citizens  'zealously  guarding  the  welfare'  of 
their  country  would  not  persistently  ignore  the  in- 
adequate housing  of  140  million  Americans.  (It  has 
been  stated  on  'good  authority'  that  right  now  we 
need  10  million  new  homes.  Actually,  most  of  our 
present  housing  is  far  from  having  the  'new  look.') 

Loyal  citizens  would  not  fail  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  country's  increasing  soil  erosion,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  which  are  unscientific  methods  of 
farming  and  the  denuding  of  our  hills  by  the  lum- 
ber pirates6. 

Our  'paytriots'  sometimes  profess  grave  concern 
over  the  future  of  our  children;  but  let  anyone  sug- 
gest a  dr  a  s  t  i  c  change  in  our  school  system 
and  they  are  up  in  arms  in  defense  of  the  present 
crchaic  methods,  designed  as  they  are  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  The  school  system  of  today  is  a 
shocking  indictment  of  our  social  order7,  but  it  takes 
a  threatened  strike  of  thousands  of  school  teachers 
to  cause  any  public  agitation  over  it.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  one  in  every  23  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  who  is  a  criminal,  80  per- 
cent are  under  24  years  of  age8. 

FEAR  AFFECTS  SANITY 

Why  is  no  attempt  made  to  raise  the  standard  of 
public  health9?  Dr.  Eliasberg,  eminent  psychiatrist, 
says  that  one  in  every  sixteen  persons  in  America 
today  is  crazy,  and  he  attributes  this  terrific  inci- 
dence of  insanity  to  lack  of  security  and  fear  of  the 

future. 

*  *         * 

A  patriot  who  loves  his  country  and  zealously 
guards  its  welfare  views  with  grave  concern  the 
trend  of  our  present  Price  System  towards  dissolu- 
tion. The  ills  mentioned  above, — lack  of  housing, 
accelerating  crime  rate,  etc. — are  storm  signals. 
They  indicate  plainly  the  inability  of  the  Price  Sys- 
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tern  and  private  enterprise  to  distribute  goods  and 
services  satisfactorily.  As  one  observer  has  so  aptly 
remarked:  'If  the  Price  System  will  work,  why 
doesn't  it?'  There  is  no  answer  to  this  pertinent 
query. 

The  inability  of  the  Price  System  to  work  be 
comes  more  apparent  when  one  !eorns  that  there 
are  no  physical  barriers  to  the  distribution  of  an 
abundance.  We  have  upon  this  Continent  the  major 
portion  of  the  world's  natural  resources.  Our  tech- 
nology exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries  combined. 
We  have  a  large  majority  of  the  world's  scientists, 
technicians,  engineers,  mechanics  and  other  skilled 
workers.  We  have  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe.  And  we  have  a  varied  climate 
to  supply  every  kind  of  food,  and  more  waterways 
than  Europe  and  Asia  combined.  No,  there  are  no 
physical  barriers  to  the  distribution  of  an  abun- 
dance to  all  North  Americans.  Consequently,  the 
barriers  that  hinder  us  from  enjoying  abundance 
are  of  our  own  making.  Those  responsible  for  them 
are  guilty  of  Continental  treason. 

THESE  ARE  HARD  WORDS 

These  are  hard  words;  but  the  fact  is  that  as  long 
as  we  maintain  the  Price  System  we  will  have  scar- 
city— deliberately  created  to  prevent  us  from  en- 
joying abundance.  We  will  be  faced  with  a  threat 
of  war.  War  is  as  essential  to  Price  System  opera- 
tion as  oxygen  is  to  fire.  We  will  have  inadequate 
health  facilities  because  we  must  maintain  a  scar- 
city in  the  dispensing  of  health  as  well  as  every- 
thing else. 

When  we  can  have  a  New  America  wherein 
every  citizen  shall  have  his  per  capita  share  of  the 
abundance  that  is  ours  for  the  asking,  and  we  re- 
fuse to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity,  we  are 
not  'guarding  the  welfare  of  our  country.'  Those 
among  us  who  insist  on  maintaining  a  scarcity  sys- 
tem, waste  and  depletion  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  the  degradation  of  our  youth,  and  who  refuse 
fo  do  anything  to  prevent  probable  chaos,  are 
traitors. 

Patriotism  in  this  age  of  science  and  technique 
is  a  physical  process.  It  must  have  designed  direc- 
tion. Emotional  radicalism  and  blind  hatred  of  the 
Price  System  are  worse  than  useless  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  guarding  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. 

If  we  wish  to  eliminate  the  above-mentioned  ills 
and  inadequacies,  we  must  design,   install,   main- 


tain, and  operate  a  social  system  that  will  (a)  dis- 
tribute the  abundance  that  our  great  technology  has 
made  possible;  (b)  make  possible  a  high  standard 
of  public  health;  (c)  reduce  human  labor  to  a  mini- 
mum through  the  installation  of  more  and  still  more 
technology;  (d)  eliminate  wastage  of  non-replace- 
able resources;  (e)  provide  an  educational  system 
to  train  the  younger  generation  indiscriminately  as 
regards  all  considerations  other  than  inherent  abil- 
ity— a  Confinenfai  system  ol  human  conditioning. 

The  installation  of  such  a  design  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  save  our  country  and  our  Continent  from 
complete  breakdown.  The  breakdown  may  be  a 
gradual  disintegration,  or  it  may  come  with  cata- 
clysmic swiftness.  In  any  case  we  must  be  pre- 
pared if  we  are  to  save  ourselves  from  chaos. 

Technocracy  Inc.  offers  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  this  Conttinent  an  engineering  design  for 
Continental  operation.  There  is  no  price  tag  at- 
tached to  this  offer — no  demand  for  reward  or  re- 
muneration of  any  sort.  It  is  offered  simply  be- 
cause the  men  and  women  of  Technocracy  realize 
that  such  a  design  is  needed  if  we  are  to  survive. 
Being  loyal  citizens  and  having  the  welfare  of  our 
county  at  heart,  we  submit  the  design  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  approval  or  rejection.  The  installation 
of  such  a  design  must  be  mandated  by  the  people. 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  says: 

Technocracy  contends  that  the  people  of 
this  Continent  are  the  most  capable  and  gen- 
erally the  most  informed  on  earth,  capable 
of  dealing  with  reality  when  they  are  pre- 
sented with  the  facts  of  any  world  situation 
if  uncolored  by  political  party  propaganda 
and  undistorted  by  the  maneuvering  of  spe- 
cial economic  privilege10. 
The  one  problem  that  cannot  be  ignored  is  the 
need  for  a  functional  control  upon  this  Continent. 
All  other  problems  are  but  part  of  this  one  great  ob- 
jective.    Until  we  achieve  it  all  minor  problems 
must  remain  unsolved.     We  cannot  evade  it  by  be- 
coming hysterical  about  Europe  and  its  problems. 
To  quote  Howard  Scott  again: 

The  problem  of  United  States  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  is  here  and  now  on 
this  Continent  of  North  America.  It  is  here  in 
our  own  back  yard,  not  12,000  miles  around 
the  globe.  The  United  States  is  a  world 
power,  but  how  long  will  she  continue  to  be 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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AMERICA'S  business  men  constantly  hold  up 
before  the  American  people  an  enticing  pic- 
ture entitled  'The  American  Way  of  Life.'  By 
means  of  direct  and  indirect  advertising  by  press, 
screen,  and  radio,  this  way  of  life  is  described  in 
glowing  terms  as  the  ultimate  and  attainable  goal 
of  every  American  family.  It  is  termed  the  result 
of  'free  enterprise';  it  is  presented  as  'opportunity' 
for  all  who  are  industrious. 

The  entire  picture  is  a  'phony.'  America's  in- 
dustrial and  technological  eguipment  is  the  result 
of  the  tremendous  natural  resources  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  This  desirable  picture  is  en- 
tirely inadeguate  to  describe  the  high  standard  of 
living,  the  truly  complete  'American  Way  of  Life' 
which  is  physically  possible  on  this  Continent  to- 
day, and  which  can  and  will  be  ours  when  science 
has  replaced  superstition  and  function  has  sup- 
planted politics.  Under  Price  System  operation 
even  the  'free  enterprise'  version  of  the  ideal  'Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life'  can  be  enjoyed  by  only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  population,  and  must  forever  re- 
main the  unattainable  goal  of  the  rest. 

A  CHARMING  PICTURE 

This  idealized  'American  Way  of  Life'  is  well 
known  to  all  who  read,  attend  the  movies,  or  listen 
to  the  radio.  The  American  Home  is  a  marvel  of 
comfort  and  efficiency,  eguipped  with  every  con- 
ceivable automatic  device  and  gadget,  well  built, 
fully  insulated,  with  numerous  bathrooms  and 
plenty  of  room  for  everyone,  and  with  running  wa- 
ter, gas  and  electricity  so  completely  taken  for 
granted  they  are  seldom  given  a  thought.  The 
American  Family  presents  a  charming  picture, 
headed  by  a  successful  business  or  professional 
man,  and  including  a  devoted  wife  and  mother  and 
gracious  hostess,  and  several  healthy  children.  In 
addition  to  living  in  The  American  Home,  this  Amer- 
ican Family  enjoys  the  most  complete  medical  and 
dental  care,  lives  on  an  entirely  adeguate  diet, 
owns  at  least  one  modern  car,  sends  all  its  children 
to  college,  and  indulges  in  all  the  known  varieties 
of  healthful  and  wholesome  sports  and  amuse- 
ments. 

This  American  Home  can  be  built  and  eguipped 
for  ten  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  this  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life  can  be  maintained  on  an  annual 
income  of  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  per  family. 
But,  according  to  the  latest  census  figures,  in  1945 
66.9  percent  of  American  families  received  less  than 
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$3,500,  the  minimum  which  government  experts 
have  estimated  as  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
minimum  health  standards.  Furthermore,  as  every- 
one knows,  the  national  income  is  not  divided 
evenly  among  the  population.  A  few  families  have 
much,  much  more  than  the  average  of  under  $3,000, 
or  even  the  necessary  minimum  of  $3,500  to  $4,000. 
And  millions  of  families  have  much,  much  less  than 
this. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  stated  that  'one 
third  of  our  people  are  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill 
housed.'  This  statement  was  not  accurate.  Nearly 
two  thirds  of  our  people  are  living  on  incomes  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  minimum  health  standards. 
Even  before  the  housing  shortage,  over  two-thirds 
had  inadeguate  homes.  In  1945  33.8  percent  of  our 
population  were  living  on  annual  incomes  of  $2,000 
per  family  or  less,  and  4,490,000  families  were  ac- 
tually facing  starvation  on  $1,000  or  less!  At  the 
same  time,  476,000  families  received  annual  in- 
comes of  over  $10,000. 

'MALNUTRITION!' 

Over  half  the  homes  of  the  United  States  have 
no  bathrooms;  large  rural  areas  have  no  electricity; 
all  too  few  homes  are  eguipped  with  washing  ma- 
chines; millions  of  slum  dwellers  even  in  large  cities 
have  no  running  water,  or  at  best  one  cold  water 
faucet  must  serve  several  families.  The  large  ab- 
domens, crooked  legs,  and  white  faces  of  millions 
of  America's  children  fairly  shriek  'Malnutrition!' 
The  high  percentage  of  men  rejected  for  military 
service  due  to  disabilities  directly  traceable  to  in- 
sufficient food  and  inadeguate  medical  and  dental 
care  stands  as  a  living  monument  to  the  inade- 
guacies  of  'free  enterprise'  and  our  present  social 
order.  Poverty,  filth,  disease,  malnutrition,  crime, 
misery  and  insecurity  are  the  lot  of  half  of  our  peo- 
ple. 


Nor  is  the  educational  picture  any  brighter. 
While  the  number  of  our  citizens  who  never  at- 
tended school  is  only  three  and  three-fourths  per- 
cent, nine  and  six-tenths  percent  have  finished  only 
the  fourth  grade.  Thirty-four  percent  finished  grade 
school,  and  another  fourteen  percent  completed 
high  school.  Four  and  a  half  percent  are  college 
graduates!  The  salaries  paid  our  teachers  range 
from  $2,697  per  year  in  New  York  to  $654  per  year 
in  Mississippi.  This  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
350,000  of  our  best  teachers  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  total  amount  spent  for  each  pupil  per  year 
ranges  from  $178.56  in  New  York  to  $34.60  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Only  half  our  states  spend  over  $100  per 
year  per  pupil,  and  eight  southern  states  spend 
less  than  $75.* 

PERMANENT  DISEMPLOYMENT 

North  America  is  the  richest  continent  in  the 
world,  yet  in  the  midst  of  potential  abundance  most 
of  her  people  live  in  want.  We  have  over  half  the 
world's  minerals  and  coal;  innumerable  swift  rivers 


*7/te  Pied  Pipel 

ol  ^bemo&iacy 

OUT  of  our  pathway,  oh  Serious  One, 
Great  America's  feet  must  dance! 
Democracy's  Piper  we  cannot  shun 
When  he  weaves  such  a  magical  trance! 
Blow,  Piper,  blow,  on  your  dollar-sign  fife, 
And  we'll  whirl  away  in  your  spell! 
Drown  out  the  voices  offering  us  Life, 
And  we'll  follow  you  even  to  Hell! 
Play  louder,  Piper,  louder,  and  cover  the 

screams 
Of  the  weak,  who  waver  and  fall! 
While  we  trample  their  bodies,  wrap  us  in 

dreams 
And  we'll  move  right  in  step  to  your  call! 
Blow  harder,  still  harder,  your  poppy-juice 

tune! 
Keep  our  senses  deadened  and  slow! 
We'll  be  nearing  the  gates  of  Death  now 

soon. 
And  it's  best  that  you  don't  let  us  know — ' 

— Carol  Loveland. 


lor  power;  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil;  huge  forests 
which,  though  depleted,  can  be  replanted;  every 
climate  suitable  for  human  life  and  tor  the  produc- 
tion of  every  reguired  plant;  over  half  the  world's 
installed  machinery;  and  only  ten  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  among  whom  are  to  be  found 
three-fourths  of  the  trained  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  of  the  world.  It  is  ridiculous  that  such 
a  relatively  small  population  living  in  the  midst  of 
such  material  resources  should  permit  themselves 
to  be  'ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  housed.' 

Though  the  national  income  in  dollars  may  rise 
and  fall,  the  number  of  man-hours  employed  in 
American  industry  has  declined  steadily  since  1919. 
The  production  of  industry  has  gone  up,  while  the 
number  of  men  on  the  payrolls  ot  industry  has  gone 
down.  This  is  due  to  the  continued  installation  of 
more  and  better,  and  more  fully  automatic,  machin- 
ery. And  while  this  increased  mechanization  has 
increased  both  our  actual  production  and  our  pro- 
duction per  man-hour,  so  that  each  day  a  man 
works  he  produces  a  greater  guantity  of  goods  than 
ever  before,  these  machines  are  replacing  men 
without  being  added  to  the  payrolls  of  the  nation. 
Since  it  is  payrolls  which  provide  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people,  this  process  is  constantly  re- 
ducing the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. While  we  are  producing  more  we  are  able  to 
buy  less.  Instead  ot  benefitting  from  our  increased 
productive  capacity,  we  are  suffering  from  the 
lessening  employment  which  that  increase  brings 
about.  Furthermore,  this  is  not  mere  temporary 
unemployment;  it  is  permanent  disemployment. 

When  the  number  of  people  on  the  payrolls  of 
the  nation  becomes  so  small  that  their  taxes  are  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  multitudes  who  are  on  re- 
lief, the  Price  System  will  cease  to  operate.  Then 
one  of  two  things  will  happen:  We  will  go  into  a 
state  of  chaos  and  die  by  the  millions  in  riots,  fam- 
ine, and  pestilence — or  we  will  install  a  social  op- 
erating control  mechanism  which  will  keep  North 
America  going.  When  the  Price  System  ceases  to 
function,  we  will  still  have  our  farms  and  factories 
and  trained  personnel.  We  will  lose  nothing  ex- 
cept an  outdated  and  outworn  system  of  distribu- 
tion. 

But  as  it  is  science  which  has  given  us  our  great 
technological  productive  capacity,  so  it  is  to  sci- 
ence that  we  must  look  for  the  solution  for  the  pre- 
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posterous  and  contradictory  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today.  Science  alone  can  give  us  a 
method  whereby  we  can  control  and  operate  our 
technology  to  our  own  advantage.  We  have  been 
attempting  to  operate  this  new  mehanism  with  the 
same  old  controls  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, without  stopping  to  think  that  the  old  meth- 
ods might  not  continue  to  work.  When  an  engineer 
makes  a  faster  automobile  he  always  puts  in  a 
new  and  better  steering  mechanism  to  handle  the 
strain  of  greater  speed;  we  must  do  the  same  with 
our  social  order. 

TO  OUR  OWN  ADVANTAGE 

The  design  for  the  new  control  mechanism  which 
can  and  will  operate  our  social  order  is  ready  and 
waiting.  The  scientists  and  engineers  of  The  Tech- 
nical Alliance  in  1919  analyzed  the  situation  and 
produced  the  design.  The  American  citizens  who 
constitute  the  membership  of  Technocracy  Inc.  are 
devoting  their  efforts  to  the  task  of  educating  the 
people  of  this  Continent  to  the  necessity  of  installing 
that  design.  It  is  more  than  the  only  design  which 
can  and  will  keep  our  social  order  in  operation;  it 
is  the  only  complete  and  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective design  for  doing  so  which  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  American  people.  Business  men 
by  the  millions  are  afraid  that  the  country  faces 
disaster;  politicians  sense  it;  the  ordinary  citizen 
is  vaguely  aware  that  something  is  wrong — but 
only  Technocracy  knows  what  to  do  about  it. 


But  a  new  social  order  does  not  install  itself.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  wistful  and  wishful  thinking. 
Mere  thought,  unsupported  by  action,  cannot  build 
a  bridge,  or  run  a  train,  or  improve  the  state  of  the 
nation.  Thought  is  reguired,  to  be  sure;  action 
without  thought  is  dangerous.  But  thought  without 
action  is  useless.  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  every  American  to  think  this  problem  through; 
to  study  and  understand  the  design  for  the  Tech- 
nate  of  North  America.  It  is  not  too  complicated 
for  anyone  to  understand.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  all 
Americans  to  take  action;  to  install  the  social  op- 
erating control  mechanism  which  will  keep  North 
America  going. 

When  the  design  is  installed  and  the  social  ma- 
chinery adjusted  and  running  smoothly,  we  can 
and  will  enjoy  comfortable  housing  for  everyone; 
unlimited  guantities  of  wholesome  food;  free  and 
abundant  health  service  and  care;  education  lim- 
ited only  by  the  capacity  of  the  individual  brain  to 
absorb  knowledge;  unlimited  use  of  transportation, 
communication,  and  recreational  facilities;  and  free- 
dom from  toil,  poverty,  filth,  disease,  crime,  and  in- 
security— a  real  American  Way  of  Life;  a  design 
for  living  which  is  worth  the  unstinted  effort  of 
every  American  citizen  to  attain. 

America   faces   disaster — or   security;   chaos — or 

science.     You  are  an  American  citizen.     It  is  up  to 

you  to  determine  which  road  America  shall  take. 

Make  your  decision  known  by  joining  Technocracy. 

—Helen  M.  Higbee,  12247-3. 


'We  Stop  At  Nothing' 


IN  DAYS  gone  by,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
.  adopted  a  motto,  'In  God  We  Trust.' 
Today  U.  S.  factories  are  turning  out  atom  bombs, 
buzz  bombs,  rocket  weapons  and  gargantuan  mili- 
tary machines,  while  U.  S.  laboratories  are  manu- 
facturing mass  poisons,  disease  germs  and  viruses 
designed  to  destroy  vegetation  and  animal  life,  as 
well  as  human  life.  Almost  all  these  new  weapons 
are  to  be  used  against  civilian  populations — women, 
children,  the  sick,  the  aged,  homes,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, to  crush  and  starve  bodies,  pollute  sources  of 
food  and  water,  spread  terror  and  disrupt  human 
relationships. 

When  I  was  in  school,  studying  the  campaigns 
of  Attila  and  Genghis  Khan,  my  teachers  referred 


to  well-poisoning  and  indiscriminate  butchery  as 
'barbaric'  They  were  in  error.  Water-pollution 
and  the  production  of  implements  of  mass  murder 
are  the  present  objective  of  the  highest-ranking  mili- 
tarists, politicos,  scientists,  engineers  and  industrial- 
ists of  the  United  States.  They  are  today  part  and 
parcel  of  the  American  way  of  lite,  and  are  there- 
fore among  the  proudest  achievements  of  Christian 
civilization. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  leaders  of  U.  S.  A. 
public  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  fellow  oli- 
garchs abroad  to  clear  the  record  by  obliterating 
'In  God  We  Trust'  and  replacing  it  with  a  more  ac- 
curately descriptive  slogan, 

'We  Stop  At  Nothing.' 
— Scott  Nearing  in  World  Events. 
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Human  Toil  Is  Obsolete 


MANUFACTURERS  ARE  STUPID  WHO  DEPEND  UPON  MEN  FOR  THEIR 
PRODUCTION.  MACHINES  ARE  SO  MUCH  MORE  EFFICIENT— AND  THEY 
DO  NOT  GO  ON  STRIKE. 


ONLY  recently,  another  of  the  most  skilled  of 
occupations  has  been  eliminated — as  re- 
cently as  1941,  when  machines  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lenses  were  perfected. 

For  centuries,  lens  making  was  a  laborious  hand 
process.  As  a  consequence,  good  lenses  were 
scarce  and  expensive.  War-developed  electronics 
made  possible  lens-making  machines.  Urgent  de- 
mands of  the  war  speeded  the  perfection  and  the 
utilization  of  mass  production  methods. 

One  firm  alone,  Bell  &  Howell  of  Chicago,  turns 
out  50,000  lenses  a  month.  As  many  as  600  lenses 
are  ground  and  polished  at  the  same  time.  These 
machines  must  be  accurate  to  millionths  of  an  inch. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  a  camera  is  the  lens. 
The  technological  advance  in  lens  making  explains 
the  prevalence  of  cheap  cameras  in  window  dis- 
plays. (It  does  not  explain  why  the  best  cameras 
cost  in  excess  of  $200.  Only  the  Price  System  can 
explain  this  phenomenon.) 

THE  LENS  MAKERS  ARE  GONE 

In  the  accounts  of  the  lens-making  machines,  no- 
where is  there  any  information  as  to  just  what  has 
happened  to  the  lens  makers.  Their  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  gone,  their  union  dissolved,  their  lives  dis- 
rupted. The  perfection  of  a  device  that  makes  more 
easy  the  toil  of  man  results  in  his  destitution. 

These  are  the  problems  toward  the  solution  of 
which  the  best  minds  of  America  should  be  di- 
rected. Yet  the  'Best  Minds'  are  looking  abroad, 
seeking  the  solution  in  the  technologically  back- 
ward nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Unfortunately  no  one  yet  has  perfected  a  lens 
that  will  permit  accurate  and  objective  scrutiny  of 
the  warring  world.  Nor  is  there  a  lens  available 
that  will  permit  an  overall  view  of  our  own  nation. 

The  use  of  lenses  is  limited  mostly  to  the  read- 
ing glasses  with  which  citizens  read  in  the  press 
alarming  reports  of  some  vast  catastrophe  that  is 
about  to  overwhelm  America  because,  for  instance, 
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the  Communist  Party  prevailed  over  the  Catholic 
Party  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  seems  from  these  re- 
ports that  America  cannot  survive  unless  'democ- 
racy' prevails  in  Western  Europe. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  democracy  prevails 
at  home.  If  the  definition  of  democracy  is  'a  social 
system  that  affords  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,'  obviously  there  is  no  such  thing  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 

John  L.  Lewis's  coal  miners  stayed  home  from 
the  mines  because  employers  refused  to  divide  up 
the  fund  resulting  from  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  ton 
placed  on  coal.  They  insist  that  this  fund  be  used 
to  provide  a  pension  of  $100  a  month  to  members 
of  the  union.  Since  the  fund  is  administered  jointly 
the  employers  are  able  to  prevent  such  an  alloca- 
tion of  funds. 

The  economy  of  the  country  will  come  to  a  stand- 
still should  this  strike  continue  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  While  oil  and  waterpower  supply  much  of 
the  energy  conversion  needs  of  the  nation,  the  key 
industry  of  steel  is  wholly  dependent  on  coal.  When 
the  production  of  steel  stops,  all  of  the  factories  de- 
voted to  the  fabrication  of  steel  close  down,  throw- 
ing thousands  of  men  out  of  work.  Should  this  con- 
dition continue,  all  of  the  people  dependent  upon 
the  distribution  of  steel  products  become  unem- 
ployed. This  involves  those  employed  in  transpor- 
tation selling,  bookkeeping,  etc.  When  people  are 
disemployed,  rents  go  uncollected,  merchandise  re- 
mains unsold,  business  slows  down. 

MACHINES  DO  NOT  STRIKE 

All  this  results  from  the  obsolescence  of  indus- 
try. Manufacturers  are  stupid  to  depend  upon  men 
for  their  production.  Machines  are  so  much  more 
efficient — and  they  do  not  strike.  A  method  has 
been  developed  in  'backward'  Russia  whereby  coal 
mines  are  set  afire  and  the  gas  is  used  as  fuel  for 
their  factories.  America's  solution  to  the  coal  min- 
ing problem  may  not  be  the  same,  but  the  day  is 
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coming  when  there  will  be  no  more  strikes — and 
not  as  a  result  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

The  classic  example  of  the  skilled  craft  that  has 
become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  is  the  cigar  maker. 
Less  classic  is  the  shoe  maker  with  his  last  and 
hand  tools,  who,  now,  only  repairs  machine-made 
shoes.  Incidentally,  the  cigar  makers  were  one  of 
the  earliest  and  strongest  unions.  Yet  technology 
robbed  it  of  its  strength. 

While  the  advance  of  technology  has  not  yet  re- 
placed the  worker,  the  output  per  man-hour  has 
been  so  advanced  that  the  market  for  the  product 
has  fallen  behind  the  rate  of  production  to  the  ex- 
tent that  our  businessmen  are  promoting  a  war  for 
the  markets  of  the  nations  of  middle  Europe  and 
China. 

WARS  SOLVE  NOTHING 

That  such  a  war  would  solve  nothing  is  readily 
admitted,  yet  it  is  claimed  that  the  ogre,  'commun- 
ism,' must  be  destroyed.  Much,  however,  is  made 
of  America's  need  for  markets  io  maintain  employ- 
ment at  home.  The  United  States  has  reached  a 
point  where  its  people  can  buy  back  only  part  of 
that  which  they  produce.  When  production  passes 
the  capacity  of  purchasing  power,  goods  pile  up  in 
warehouses  and  are  bought  by  the  government  to 
be  destroyed  or  given  away — or  men  are  laid  off. 
Obviously,  in  the  absence  of  war,  government  buy- 
ing must  be  reduced.  Then  there  will  come  a  de- 
pression which  this  time  will  not  be  a  mere  reces- 
sion or  a  deflation  but  an  economic  collapse. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  envisage 
the  ultimate  denouement  of  our  social  order. 
There  must  come  a  time,  should  the  advance  of 
technology  continue,  when  no  one  will  be  employed 
except  in  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  ma- 
chines, and  the  few  remaining  occupations  reguir- 
ing  human  attention. 

That  technology  progresses  persistently  is  evi- 
denced by  the  advances  made  in  the  past  few 
years.  True,  the  impetus  was  given  by  war,  yet  in 
the  past  two  years  14  billion  dollars  a  year  have 
been  expended  for  the  modernization  of  production 
and  distribution  facilities.  Plans  are  in  being  for 
the  continuation  of  this  modernization  program.  This 
adds  up  to  the  technological  progression  that  even- 
tually will  eliminate  man  from  the  wage  slave  mar- 
ket. It  will  also  eliminate  him  from  the  merchan- 
dise market  as  well. 

From  the  most  casual  survey  of  the  employment 


displacement  by  the  machine,  union  men  must 
realize  that  their  organization  will  not  save  them  in 
the  end.  When  a  job  is  eliminated  a  strike  is  futile. 
The  glass  blower  and  the  cigar  maker  found  noth- 
ing in  their  organizations  that  would  assist  them  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  So 
long  as  skills  are  saleable,  unions  are  essential. 
When  the  skill  is  eliminated,  further,  when  any 
form  of  work  is  unnecessary,  union  men  must  find 
some  other  means  of  assuring  their  existence. 

Could  the  attention  of  Americans  be  directed 
toward  their  own  Continent,  the  fears  now  besetting 
them  would  vanish.  There  is  no  catastrophe  for 
Americans  other  than  one  of  their  own  making.  The 
example  of  the  lens  demonstrates  the  simplicity  of 
the  solution  of  our  problems.  Place  our  factories  in 
full  production  until  the  needs  of  our  people  are  ful- 
filled. 

The  marvels  of  technology  have  made  possible 
an  abundance  of  lenses  so  that  all  our  citizens  may 
have  cameras,  field  glasses  and  reading  glasses. 
If  they  do  not,  there  is  a  flaw  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem; for  if  there  is  an  abundance,  why  shouldn't  it 
be  distributed?  Is  the  fetish  of  money  more  impor- 
tant than  the  use  and  consumption  of  goods? 

TECHNOCRACY  IS  PATIENT 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  persistently  and  patiently 
presented  to  the  citizens  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent the  results  of  an  all-inclusive  survey  of  our 
energy  potential.  The  conversion  of  energy  from 
coal,  oil  and  waterpower  into  use  forms  furnishes 
the  means  whereby  we  live.  The  advancement  of 
technology  has  made  energy  conversion  efficient 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  needs  of  all  the  residents 
of  the  North  American  Continent  can  readily  be 
supplied  with  a  minimum  of  man-hours  of  labor. 

This  survey  answers  for  all  time  the  guestion  of 
our  ability  to  produce  up  to  the  ability  of  our  peo- 
ple to  consume.  Since  we  can  produce  to  so  great 
a  degree,  why  are  there  hunger  and  want  and  suf- 
fering in  our  own  Continent?  The  answer  must  lie 
in  our  stupidity.  'Whom  the  gods  would  destroy 
they  first  make  mad.'  Any  people  who  starve,  and 
in  starving  advocate  world  destruction,  not  only 
must  be  stupid;  they  must  be  mad. 

Join  Technocracy  and  save  your  sanity. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 
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Simple  functional  lines  characterize  KOM  O's  new  broadcasting  station. 


Seattle  Gets  New  Broadcasting  Station 


RADIO  Station  K.O.M.O.  in  Seattle  has  recently 
moved  into  its  new  building,  a  beautiful,  ultra- 
modern structure,  functionally  designed  to  'incorpo- 
rate every  modern  development  known  to  man  for 
radio  production  and  transmission.'  It  includes  six 
studios  of  different  sizes,  each  tailored  to  fit  its  own 
use,  for  large  or  small  groups  and  various  types  of 
programs. 

Based  on  the  latest  developments  and  principles 
of  isolation,  each  studio  unit  is  installed  on  the 
room-within-a-room  principle  so  that  studio  floors, 
walls,  and  ceilings  are  independent  of  the  struc- 
tural elements  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  All  floors 
are  floated  on  the  structural  floors  by  use  of  steel 
and  felt  insulators.  Walls  and  partitions  are  non- 
bearing.  Ceilings  are  hung  from  the  structural  units 
and  all  doors  are  insulated  to  obtain  the  utmost  in 
isolation. 

The  acoustical  properties  of  the  building  are  of 
the  finest  and  most  modern  type.    In  the  studios  no 
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two  flat  walls  are  parallel.  The  wall  surfaces  are 
broken  into  curves  and  angles  in  such  a  way  that 
part  of  them  repel  sound  while  other  parts  absorb 
it,  giving  various  degrees  of  sound  deadness  as  the 
different  kinds  of  programs  reguire. 

The  air  conditioning  of  the  entire  building  is  such 
that  windows  are  used  only  in  the  offices,  for  psy- 
chological reasons. 

Besides  the  regular  eguipment  for  standard  radio 
broadcasts,  the  new  building  of  this  station  includes 
features  incorporated  to  accommodate  freguency 
modulation,  television,  facsimile,  and  future  devel- 
opments in  electronics.  The  present  studio  and 
tower  are  designed  for  television.  Plans  provide 
for  the  addition  of  another  floor  when  needed. 

KOM  O's  new  50,000  watt  transmitter  is  located 
on  Vashon  Island  in  Puget  Sound,  15  miles  south- 
west of  Seattle,  a  location  selected  as  ideal  because 
it  gives  a  salt  water  path  to  the  area's  major  popu- 
lation centers,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  direction 
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RIGHT:— From  the  Master  Con- 
trol Console  this  engineer  has  com- 
plete overall  supervision  of  all  pro- 
grams. He  can  see  into  the  two  2- 
way  control  booths  of  3  small  stu- 
dios at  left  and  also  the  operations 
control  center  at  the  right;  also  the 
recording  department  adjoning  the 
Master  Control  Room. 

BELOW:  In  the  studios  all  wall 
and  ceiling  surfaces  are  broken  up 
and  no  two  flat  planes  are  parallel. 
The  floor-3  'float'  and  the  ceilings 
'hang:'  in  ths  basic  structure,  thus 
avoiding  all  vibrations. — Photos  by 
courtesy  K  O  M  O. 


coverage  pattern  required  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  The  antenna  system  con- 
sists of  three  guyed  vertical  radiators,  each  500  feet 
high.  There  are  more  than  180,000  feet  of  one  inch 
copper  ribbon  in  the  form  of  radials  from  the  an- 
tenna towers  and  a  40  foot  square  copper  mesh 
ground  screen  at  the  base  of  each  tower. 

Seattle  has  one  other  50,000  watt  radio  station, 
K  J  R,  and  there  are  many  others  in  the  country. 
Station  WLW  of  Cincinnati  at  one  time  experi- 
mented with  75,000  watts  but  later  dropped  back  to 
50,000,  according  to  the  FCC.  Station  X  E  R,  for- 
merly operating  on  the  Mexican  Border,  had  75,000 
v/atts,  but  it  is  no  longer  running. 

Under  present  Price  System  operation,  no  matter 
how  fine  the  facilities  available,  our  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  them  are  limited  by  the  amount  of   'ccm- 
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mercial'  interference  we  can  stand,  because  it  is 
only  through  advertising  that  we  can  have  radio 
programs  at  all.  In  the  Technate  a  1 1  programs 
would  be  supplied  as  a  public  service,  without  cost 
and  entirely  free  of  advertising.  Probably  there 
would  be  far  fewer  stations,  with  a  consequent 
lessening  of  technical  interferences.  However,  there 
might  possibly  be  many  small  local  stations  for 
educational  purposes  in  connection  with  the  schools. 
Talent  of  all  sorts  would  have  ample  opportunity 
for  hearings  in  response  to  popular  demand,  with- 
out the  need  for  commercial  sponsors.  And  the  fin- 
est research  facilities  would  be  available  to  all 
qualified  persons,  without  price.  In  the  popular 
vernacular,  'We  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet.' 

—Ed. 


A  battery  of  modern  recording  machines  utilizes  new  tech- 
niques, services  and  materials  in  the  special  recording  room. 
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Health  For  Sale 


The  solution  for  the  public  health  problem  can  come  only  when  we  have  cast 
aside  this  obsolete  Price  System  in  which  the  providing  of  medical  care  is 
hampered  by  the  requirements  of  good  business  practice. 


IN  A  HOTEL  room  in  Santa  Ana,  California,  Alvin 
R.  Johnston,  76,  lay  dying. 

The  fire  department  pulmotor  squad  worked 
over  him  in  a  desperate  effort  to  save  his  life,  but  a 
physician  was  needed.     One  after  another,  depart- 
ment officials  called  doctors — twenty-four  of  them — 
but  none  of  them  would  respond  to  the  call.     One 
by  one,  they  begged  off  on  some  excuse  or  another. 
Some  said  they  were  sick,  others  were  too  busy, 
still  others  'had  to  operate  in  the  morning.'    A  mor- 
tician was  finally  called  to  pronounce  Johnston 
dead.    Related  one  fire  department  official,  bitterly: 
'We  argued  and  fought  with  the  doctors. 
We  reminded  them  of  the  number  of  doctors 
we  had  already  called  and  we  told  them  the 
patient  might  be  revived  if  a  doctor  could 
attend  him.' 
But  no  doctor  would  attend  him  and  the  patient 
died.     Although  such  incidents  are  not  very  often 
accorded  the  publicity  this  one  received,  they  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  Price  System  of 
ours.     Time  and  again  similar  incidents  have  oc- 
curred, although  a  more  usual  reason  is  that  the  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  pay  the  doctor's  fee    Many  times 
an  accident  victim  has  been  refused  admittance  to 
a  hospital  because  there  was  no  one  to  guarantee 
payment  for  services  rendered. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  HEALTH  WORTH? 

Physically  and  mentally,  millions  of  Americans 
are  sick  and  need  medical  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, but  they  lack  the  necessary  money  with 
which  to  pay  fox  that  treatment.  In  this  Price  Sys- 
tem, the  practice  of  medicine  is  a  business  operated 
for  a  profit.  In  effect,  your  health  is  sold  to  you  for 
a  price.  How  else  can  a  doctor  make  a  living  ex- 
cept from  your  ailments?  You  would  not  expect  to 
go  to  a  restaurant  and  order  a  meal  without  paying 
for  it,  so  why  should  you  expect  the  doctor  to  treat 
you  without  paying  him  for  the  treatment?  But  if 
you  do  not  have  the  price  your  health  suffers. 
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Doctors  in  Los  Angeles  were  quite  disturbed  re- 
cently over  the  exposure  by  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau of  one  of  their  favorite  practices — operating  a 
system  of  secret  rebates  from  commercial  enter- 
prises. In  other  words,  the  doctor  receives,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fee  charged  the  patient,  a  'kick-back' 
from  the  optical  companies  and  clinical  laboratories 
to  whom  he  sends  his  patients  for  glasses  or  labor- 
atory reports.  Naturally,  officials  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Medical  Association  hastened  to  deny 
the  charges,  claiming  that  there  was  no  wide-spread 
fee-splitting  and  promising  'prompt  disciplinary  ac- 
tion' if  they  found  evidence  of  any. 

A  NICE  DISTINCTION 

Well,  we  wouldn't  like  to  say  that  every  doctor 
indulges  in  this  practice,  but  at  least  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  do,  so  that  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau decided  it  was  time  to  take  action.  What  the 
action  will  lead  to  is  anybody's  guess.  When  it 
comes  to  making  money,  a  very  fine  line  divides 
the  ethical  from  the  unethical,  and  doctors  like  to 
enjoy  a  good  standard  of  living  just  as  anyone  else 
does. 

But  this  is  a  minor  point.   What  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  bar- 
riers to  adequate  medical  treatment;  also  with  the 
fact  that  medical  treatment  is  denied  us  for  other 
reasons.     In  this  respect  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  a  paragraph  from  C.  C.  Furnas'  book 
'The  Next  Hundred  Years.'     Says  Mr.  Furnas: 
Any  lecturer  who  tells  a  popular  audience 
of  the  work  on  artificial  control  of  the  hu- 
man ductless  glands  stands  a  good  chance 
of  being  annoyed  by  a  heckler  who  chas- 
tises him  for  interfering  with  God's  way  of 
doing  things.   People  do  not  oppose  vaccina- 
tion because  it  is  painful  but  because   the 
Lord  did  not  intend  to  have  things  done  that 
way.     The  faith  healers  of  all  sects  are  the 
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bane  of  health  authorities  and  the  nightmare 
ot  all  altruistic  doctors...  The  enormous  ex- 
penditure, running  into  hundreds  of  millions 
annually,  on  surreptitious  medical  treatment 
.  .  .  is  probably  often  based  on  a  religious 
opposition  to  the  medic's  customary  methods 
of  interfering  with  the  Lord's  natural  way  of 
doing  things. 
But  financial  limitations  are  the  greatest  barriers 
to  prompt  and  adequate  medical  treatment  and  a 
high  standard  of  public  health.     In  far  too  many 
cases   treatment   actually   depends   upon  charity. 
Two  such  instances  are  the  annual  March  of  Dimes 
to  finance   the  care  of   infantile  paralysis  victims, 
and  annual  sale  of  Christmas  Seals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tubercular  patients  and  to  finance  research 
into  the  cause  of  these  diseases.     To  point  up  the 
inadequacy  of  such  methods  let  us  glance  briefly 
at  the  report  of  Dr.  Howard  W.  Bosworth,  medical 
director  of  the  Barlow  Sanitarium  in  Los  Angeles. 
Says  Dr.  Bosworth: 

It  is  sad  to  conduct  clinics  and  to  find 
many  tubercular  persons  who  want  hospi- 
talization but  have  to  be  sent  home  instead. 
If  we  could  isolate  all  tubercular  persons  we 
could  stamp  out  the  disease. 

1000  BED  SHORTAGE 

Dr.  Bosworth  pointed  out  that,  in  Los  Angeles 
alone,  there  is  a  shortage  of  1000  beds  for  tuber- 
cular patients  alone.  In  the  constant  battle  between 
your  health  and  the  Price  System,  your  health  runs 
a  poor  second. 

On  October  16,  1947,  Surgeon  General  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran  declared  that  venereal  disease  could  be  vir- 
tually banished  from  the  United  States  in  only  nine 
days  if  the  whole  nation  went  to  war  against  it  with 
penicillin.  Five  days  later,  Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, stated  that  venereal  disease  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  30  percent  within  a  year.  Said 
Dr.  Clarke: 

An  estimated  975,000  new  cases  of  syphil- 
is and  gonorrhea  are  occurring  in  the  U.  S. 
each  year  which  have  no  medical  care  in 
early,  or  infectious  stages.  And  the  increase 
is  especially  noticeable  in  persons  under  21. 
Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for?     Do  we  expect  to 
stamp  out  these  social  diseases  by  attacking  them 
on  moral  grounds?     Do  we  expect  to  win  the  battle 
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by  praying  for  the  sinners?  Let's  get  the  penicillin 
to  work! 

But  wait  a  minute!  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  price 
tag  first.  ...  50  CENTS  A  TABLET!  How  many  can 
afford  several  tablets  a  day  at  that  price?  And 
what  would  happen  if  the  government  declared 
war  on  the  diseases  and  conscripted  the  supply  of 
the  wonder-drug  to  help  in  the  fight?  Can't  you 
hear  the  screams  of  agony  coming  from  the  doctors 
and  druggists  as  they  see  their  profits  affected? 
Can't  you  hear  their  expressions  of  righteous  indig- 
nation as  the  government  cuts  in  on  their  lucrative 
racket?  And  the  whining  about  'socialized  medi- 
cine?' So  don't  expect  any  quick  victory  in  the  fight 
against  venereal  disease.  In  this  Price  System  it, 
like  any  other  kind  of  war,  is  a  profitable  enterprise. 

In  the  100  years  from  1840  to  1940,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  increased  671  percent.  In  the 
s  a  mi  e  period,  institutionalized  mental  patients  in- 
creased 23,328  percent.  These  brutal  figures  were 
recently  told  to  his  fellow  psychiatrists  by  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Kasak,  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Marquette 
University. 

Most  Americans  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  shocking  conditions  prevailing  in  our  mental  in- 
stitutions and  in  the  state  of  our  mental  health  gen- 
erally, since  both  have  had  considerable  publicity 
during  the  past  year  or  so;  but  few  probably  realize 
that  there  has  been  such  a  staggering  increase  in 
mental  disorders  during  the  past  century. 

3200  TO  1 

Today,  mentally  ill  patients  occupy  half  of  all 
available  hospital  beds,  of  which  there  are  only 
1,435,778,  according  to  the  American  Hospital  Direc- 
tory for  1947.  In  addition,  .there  are  eight  to  ten  mil- 
lion persons  outside  hospitals  in  serious  need  of 
treatment,  of  which  more  than  200,000  will  enter  in- 
stitutions within  the  next  year.  Of  the  185,905  doc- 
tors in  the  United  States,  as  of  April  1947,  only 
about  5000  are  psychiatrists.  Around  50  percent  of 
these  are  connected  with  institutions  and  thus  give 
their  time  to  the  800,000  patients  in  hospital  beds. 
This  leaves  about  2500  psychiatrists  to  treat  the  8 
million  men,  women  and  children  on  the  outside. 
We  leave  you  to  figure  out  their  chances  of  getting 
adequate  care. 

Let's  face  the  facts  squarely.  Under  the  operat- 
ing methods  of  this  Price  System,  in  which  medical 
care  is  for  sale  at  a  price,  it  is  hopless  to  expect 
more  than  some  slight  alleviation  of  present  condi- 
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tions,  through  the  medium  of  group  insurance,  state 
compensation  laws,  or  even  socialized  medicine. 
The  real  solution  can  come  only  when  we  have 
cast  aside  this  obsolete  system  in  favor  of  a  scien- 
tific form  of  society — a  non-price  system  in  which 
the  providing  of  medical  care  is  not  hampered  by 
the  requirements  of  good  business  practice. 

In  such  a  society,  the  practice  of  medicine  would 
become  a  public  service  rather  than  a  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  doctor's  standard  of  living  would  no 
longer  depend  upon  his  patient's  ability  to  pay  him 
a  price  for  his  services.  Furthermore,  in  a  non-price 
society — a  form  of  society  that  can  be  instituted 
only  in  an  economy  of  abundance — a  great  many 
diseases  that  are  directly  attributable  to  malnutri- 
tion will  quickly  be  eliminated. 

HERE'S  THE  ANSWER 

In  the  tranquil,  orderly  atmosphere  of  such  a  so- 
ciety, most  of  the  causes  of  nervous  breakdowns 
and  mental  disorders  will  also  disappear.  Then, 
too,  it  will  be  possible  to  train  doctors  for  the  fields 
in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  trained  men  and 
women  at  the  present  time.  Add  it  all  up  and  we 
will  find  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  public  health. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  your  health  will  become 
a  prime  consideration  of  the  society  in  which  you 
live. 

In  such  a  highly  technical  civilization  as  we  have 
built  on  this  North  American  Continent,  sick  men 
and  women  are  handicaps  that  we  cannot  afford. 
When  our  very  lives  depend  upon  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  all  our  industries  and  services,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  public  health.  Thus,  no  door  in  the  field  of  med- 
ical knowledge  must  be  shut  to  anyone.  Ways  and 
means  of  providing  medical  attention  to  all  who 
need  it  must  be  found  and  made  freely  available 
to  all. 

We  have  long  since  become  used  to  the  idea  of 
compulsory  education.  This  is  necessary  to  our 
social  health.  Now  we  must  get  used  to  the  idea  of 
compulsory  medical  examinations  and  care,  for  this 
is  equally  necessary  to  our  physical  health.  Since, 
as  we  have  seen,  such  care  is  not  likely  within  the 
framework  of  this  Price  System,  we  must  step  out- 
side the  framework  and  look  to  science  to  show  us 
the  way  to  a  new  form  of  society — this  non-price 
society  we  have  just  mentioned.  For  only  in  this 
way  will  we  be  able  to  provide  the  mental  and 
physical  care  that  the  people  of  this  Continent  need, 
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together  with  the  standard  of  living  that  will  make 
the  attainment  of  a  high  standard  of  public  health 
easy  to  reach  and  maintain. 

Technocracy  offers  you  the  design  for  such  a  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  a  society  based  upon  the  desires 
and  wishes  of  any  one  individual  or  group,  but  one 
based  upon  the  physical  equipment  and  the  natural 
resources  of  this  area.  We  have  left  the  days  of 
natural  scarcity  behind  us  and  we  now  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  abundance.  We  must,  therefore, 
abandon  the  social  system  that  was  developed  dur- 
ing those  days  of  scarcity  and  which  can  operate 
only  under  those  conditions  that  pertain  to  yester- 
day. A  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  people  of  this 
Continent — a  day  in  which  abundance  will  be  the 
accepted  condition  of  life — and  we  must  adopt  a 
form  of  society  compatible  with  that  condition. 
When  we  have  done  this,  the  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  all  those  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  maintenance  of  public  health,  will  be  able 
to  settle  down  to  their  chosen  work  in  the  ranks  of 
a  Continent-wide  Public  Health  Sequence.  At  last 
it  will  be  possible  to  attack  the  problems  presented 
to  us  by  su  c  h  scourges  as  tuberculosis,  infantile 
paralysis,  venereal  diseases — perhaps  even  the  com- 
mon cold — with  every  assurance  of  success. 

In  the  New  America  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  North 
American  Technate,  public  health  service  will  be 
freely  available  to  all,  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a 
year.  It  will  make  no  difference  if  you  break  an 
arm  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  wake  up  with  a 
raging  toothache  at  2  o'clock  in  t  h  e  morning,  or 
come  down  with  appedicitis  Sunday  afternoon.  Im- 
mediate surgical,  dental  or  medical  care  will  be 
available  whenever  you  need  it — not,  as  today, 
when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  your  doctor  to  give 
you  an  appointment.  Your  state  or  health  will  no 
longer  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  your  bank 
account.    It  will  be  society's  first  consideration. 

— Lesiie  Bounds,  11834-1. 

UTOPIA?    GUESS  AGAIN! 

'Technocracy?  Oh,  that's  just  a  Utopia!  It  sounds  nice 
but  it  could  never  happen.' 

'What  do  you  mean  by  "Utopia?"  Perhaps  I  don't  un- 
derstand.' ||  | 

'Why,  Utopia  is  just  a  dream — just  something  you  dream 
up.' 

'It  isn't  a  dream,  is  it,  when  you  press  that  button  over 
there  and  the  light  comes  on?  That's  science.  The  same 
sort  of  science  can  make  all  these  other  things  come  to 
pass,  too.' 

'Well,  maybe  you're  right.  I'll  have  to  look  into  Tech- 
nucracy,  I  guess.' 
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Significant  Comments 


•  THE  U.  S.  OIL  COMPANIES,  WHICH  HAVE 
been  reaping  golden  dividends  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S. 
taxpayer,  could  afford  to  pay  off  their  debt  to  tbe  taxpayers 
by  subsidizing  the  new  Arab  project. 

What  few  people  realize  is  that  much  of  the  baksheesh 
which  has  kept  King  Ibn  Saud  happy  so  far  has  come  from 
the  U.  S.  treasury.  In  other  words  U.  S.  taxpayers  advanced 
the  money,  while  U.  S.  oil  companies  reaped  the  profits. 

The  U.  S.  taxpayers'  subsidy  to  the  oil  companies  takes 
three  different  forms:  1,  The  cost  of  the  American  fleet 
which  keeps  a  friendly  eye  on  the  Near  East  and  without 
which  the  Arabian  oil  investment  would  be  worth  nothing; 
2,  Paying  twice  as  much  for  Arabian-American  oil  as  was 
necessary;  3,  Cash  advances  to  King  Ibn  Saud  through  the 
RFC  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. — Drew  Pearson. 


•  THE  FIRST  WARNING  SIGN'S  OF  TROUBLE, 
due  to  more  caution  in  bank  lending,  are  showing  up.  Trou- 
ble to  date  is  very  limited,  but  it  is  noticeable  enough  to 
suggest  a  developing  trend.  The  trend  itself  can  be  speeded 
and  sharpened  by  the  upset  that  has  occurred  in  commod- 
ity prices.  .  .  . 

In  the  months  ahead,  bankers  will  be  under  pressure  to 
tighten  their  lending  policy.  This  pressure  will  flow  from 
debt  retirement  by  government  that  tends  to  narrow  the 
base  of  reserves  on  which  expanding  bank  loans  must  rest. 
Appointment  of  Thomas  B.  McCabe  as  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Hoard,  in  place  of  Marriner  Eccles  will 
not  affect  this  situation.  John  Snyder,  treasurer  secretary, 
Mr.  McCabe  and  Mr.  Eccles,  all  are  in  agreement  to  put  a 
brake  on  expansion  of  bank  loans,  which  have  been  feeding 
inflation.  Bankers  themselves  are  inclined  to.  caution,  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  cities.  They  do  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  be  blamed  when  the  inflation  bubble  eventually 
bursts. — "Journal  of  Commerce,"  Seattle,  March  18,  1948. 


•  A  RECENT  SURVEY  SHOWED  THAT  THERE 
are  over  500  organizations  employing  at  least  25,000  per- 
sons engaged  in  promoting  the  South  and  planning  for  its 
future. 

These  organizations  are  regional,  state,  municipal,  and 
industrial,  and  they  range  all  the  way  from  the  National 
Cotton  Council  to  the  Southern  Regional  Council. 

— Henry  Lesesne  in  The  C.  S.  Monitor. 


•  AS  A  RACE  WE  SUFFER  FROM  A  MAJOR 
neurosis.  We  have  complex  multiple  choices  to  make  to- 
day, but  we  try  to  decide  from  among  the  simpler  choices 
of  other  days.  We  cannot  face  the  magnitude  of  our  fail- 
ures or  the  effectiveness  of  the  supports  and  drugs  we  have 
devised  against  our  fears.  We  dare  not  confront  ourselves 
with  the  evidences  of  the  impotence  of  our  devices  and  our 
sooth-saying  to  control  our  destructive  drives.  We  are  a 
sick  nice.  Hut  we  have  minds  capable  of  applying  to  our 
affairs  the  triumphant  methods  of  experimental  science. 
....   In  these  lies  our  hope  for  survival. 

— James  Marshall,  N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education. 


•  COMMUNISM  IS  AX  IDEA  AND  CANNOT  BE 
defeated  by  bullets,  bombs,  (>r  dollars,  but  only  by  present- 
ing a  better  idea. 

Dr.   K.  F.  Mather  of  Harvard  University  and 
President   of  National  Council  of   YM.C.A.s. 
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•  THE  PROBLKM  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND 
the  Continent  of  North  America  is  here  and  now  on  this 
Continent  of  North  America.  It  is  here  in  our  own  back- 
yard, not  12,000  miles  around  the  globe.  United  States  is 
a  world  power,  but  how  long  will  she  continue  to  be  a 
world  power  if  she  sacrifices  and  squanders  the  national 
heritage  of  her  resources  in  capturing  the  international 
profits  of  American  private  business  around  the  world,  while 
she  sabotages  the  common  good  and  the  general  welfare  of 
200  million  North  Americans  at  home? — Howard  Scott. 


•  THEY  TALK  ABOUT  THE  NAVAJOS  DYING 
like  flies,  and  that's  odd  too,  since  7,000  of  them  who  came 
back  from  Bosque  Redondo  in  1868  have  increased  to  60,000. 
I  think  we  had  40,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  in 
that  year.  Saying  we  have  140,000,000  now,  the  Navajo 
has  increased  eight  fold  while  we  have  upped  our  number 
about  three  or  four  fold.  — Robert  C.  Ruark. 


•  FIFTY  PERCENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AND 
college  buildings  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  fire- 
traps.  The  congestion  in  such  buildings  since  the  postwar 
period  has  become  very  serious  and  more  than  half  of  the 
structures  have  had  little  or  no  upkeep  since  prewar  years. 
In  the  last  15  years  there  have  been  over  35,000  school  fires 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 

— T.  A.  Fleming,  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, in  Journal  of  Commerce,  Seattle. 


•  ASA   RESULT  OF   RECENT   PRICE  BREAKS, 
Eastern  Washington  wheat  farmers  are  showing  increasing 

interest   in   plans   for   the   recovery   of   Europe Grain 

growers   are   realizing  that   export   of   wheat   would   be   re- 
quired to  keep  prices  at  levels  profitable  to  them. 

— Tom  Smith,  Supt.  Wash.  State  Penitentiary. 


O   THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  SUCCUMBED  TO 

a  'terrifying  drift'  and  the  threat  of  biological  and  atomic 
war.  'These  men  who  are  your  public  servants  are  help- 
less. They  don't  know  what  to  do.  They  are  overcome 
by  the  terrific  tyranny  of  fear  which  has  spread  like  a  blan- 
ket over  humanity.' 

'It  is  things  like  this  that  have  caused  me  to  say  in  the 
past  that  the  white  race  is  morally  and  intellectually  bank- 
rupt; otherwise  there  would  be  no  war.     We  won't  have  to 
find  a  solution  after  the  next  war — there  won't  be  much  left.' 
— U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  Homer  T.  Bone,  to  the 
Lawyers'  Club,  Los  Angeles. 


•  THE  IDEA  THAT  THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 
may  disappear — that  a  few  hours  per  week  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  of  our  needs — will  alarm  some  people.  The 
Puritan  tradition,  inhedited  from  a  poverty-stricken  past, 
calls  for  hard  work  and  frugal  living  as  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. But  despite  our  cultural  ancestry  there  is  no  escape 
from  a  life  of  ease  unless  we  turn  back  the  clock  of  scien- 
tific advance.  We  shall  have  to  enjoy  ourselves,  bitter 
medicine  as  that  may  be. 

— H.  Gordon  Hayes,   Professor  of  Economics, 
Ohio  State  University. 

CORRECTION:— In  Issue  140,  page  8,  the  large 
freezing  room  shown  is  in  the  H.  F.  Bush  Co.  Plant 
at  Cincinnati  instead  of  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  stated. 
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The  Fifth  Freedom 

\/^">t  AN'T  you  see  I'm  underfed?  My  daughter 
^^  isn't  well  because  she  is  undernourished.  We 
had  65  cents  worth  of  meat  last  week.  That  was 
two  pounds  of  hamburger  for  eight  of  us.'  The 
story  of  want  continued  as  the  speaker  told  of  a 
lack  of  basic  foods,  of  rotting  teeth  due  to  malnutri- 
tion and  lack  of  dental  services.  He  told  of  a  life 
devoid  of  normal  recreational  pursuits  and  of  an 
accumulation  of  debts  owed  for  doctor  and  hospital 
bills.    It  was  a  pitiful  story. 

No,  he  isn't  living  in  Europe  or  Asia.  His  name 
is  Cyrus  Waud  and  he  lives  in  New  Jersey.  There 
are  millions  of  Wauds  on  North  America.  You  see, 
he  belongs  to  the  lower  income  group  to  which  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  North  Americans  be- 
long. His  family  is  just  one  among  all  those  mil- 
lions whose  incomes  are  not  sufficient  to  supply 
them  with  the  food  and  services  required  to  main- 
tain any  semblance  of  decent  living  standards. 


TECHNOCRACY  PAMPHLETS 

Introduction  to  Technocracy  25c 

America  Must  Show  The  Way 15c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate  of  Survival 15c 

'Make  Way  For  Social  Change' 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and  The  Culture  of 

Abundance 15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution  15c 

America — Now  and  Forever  15c 

The  Energy  Certificate  10c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages  10c 

'There'll  Always  Be  An  England' 10c 

Science  versus  Chaos  10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your  Questions  Answered 10c 


COVER  PICTURE 

LAYING  a  section  of  the  new  Coaxial  Cable.  From 
Whitewater,  California,  to  Los  Angeles  the  big  cable 
is  being  placed  in  existing  underground  conduit.  Here, 
construction  forces  of  The  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  are  pulling  a  reel  of  cable  into 
a  manhole  to  enter  the  conduit  beneath  the  street.  (See 
article  'From  Atlanta  To  the  Sea,'  in  Issue  141). 

— Photo  by  courtesy  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co. 
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Mr.  Waud  recently  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  which  sat  in  Washington  inves- 
tigating prices.  Senator  W.  Robertson  admitted  the 
committee  was  'deeply  concerned'  with  the  prob- 
lem, 'But,'  he  continued,  'do  you  appreciate  the  free- 
dom you  enjoy  in  a  democracy?'  'I'm  a  100  per- 
cent American,'  replied  Waud,  'but  there  is  one 
freedom  I  haven't  got  and  you  know  what  that  is.' 

Cyrus  Waud  was  of  course  referring  to  that  much 
desired  freedom  to  consume  his  full  share  of  the 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  w  h  i  c-h  North 
America  is  capable  of  providing  for  her  citizens. 
An  ever  increasing  number  of  100  percent  North 
Americans  is  being  deprived  of  this  all-important 
freedom — freedom  to  consume. 
INTELLIGENT?    WELL,  HARDLY  I 

These  underfed  citizens  appear  to  be  acting  very 
stupidly.  When  they  form  small  pressure  groups 
to  demand  a  better  standard  of  living,  the  leaders 
of  the  government  piously  remind  them  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  richest  place  on  earth  and  urge  them  to 
view  the  misery  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  then  give 
thanks  that  they  are  privileged  to  want  amidst  such 
abundance.  The  underfed  citizens  crawl  back  into 
their  shells  and  pull  their  belts  tighter  over  their 
caved-in  stomachs  while  listening  to  tales  of  piled 
up  surpluses. 

Married  student  veterans  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  have  been  existing  on  $80  per 
month.  Agitation  began  with  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  stomach  to  the  backbone.  Red,  front  page 
headlines  in  the  Star  of  Feb.  16  last  announced 
'Married  Student  Vets  To  Get  Monthly  Increase.'  A 
married  veteran  now  receives  $90  per  month.  A 
veteran  with  three  children  received  $134  per  month. 
This  is  far  below  the  figure  health  experts  give  as 
the  very  minimum  on  which  a  family  can  exist  at 
today's  prices. 

University  of  Saskatchewan  vets  sent  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Ottawa.  Suckers!  The  idea  if  thanking 
the  well-fed  M.P.s  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  to 
live  in  need  is  certainly  not  intelligent! 

Statistics  prove  that  North  America  can  provide 
the  eguivalent  of  approximately  a  $20,000  a  year 
income  for  every  individual  on  the  Continent.  We 
may  enjoy  that  security  any  time  we  unite  in  de- 
manding a  change  of  social  operation.  It  is  stupid 
to  settle  for  less.  That  fifth  freedom  will  be  ours 
any  time  enough  of  us  speak  up  and  demand  it. 
Technocracy  has  the  blueprint. 

—Anne  Poth,  10652-1. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


PATRIOTS  VERSUS  'PAYTRIOTS' 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
a  world  power  it  she  sacrifices  and  squan- 
ders the  national  heritage  ot  her  resources 
in  capturing  the  international  profits  ot 
American   private   business   around   t  h  e 
world,  while  she  sabotages  the  common 
good  and  the  general  welfare  of  200  million 
North  Americans  at  home? 
A  major  social  change — a  new  order  of  the  ages 
— is  imminent.     Technocracy   states  that  we  must 
meet  this  change  and  conform  to  the  trends  or  per- 
ish like  the  dinosaur  and  the  dodo.    Dr.  G.  M.  Chis- 
holm,  famed  Canadian  psychiatrist  and  Deputy  Do- 
minion Minister  of  Health,  uses  these  stirring  words: 
We  must  make  it  possible  for  human  be- 
ings to  think,  and  thereby  act  rationally.    We 
must  free  them  from  the  slavish  acceptance 
of  the  doctrines  which  each  generation  is 
supposed  to  accept  from  its  predecessors 
like  a  burial  urn,  and  to  pass  it  on  untouched 
and  unexamined  to  its  successor. 
'Time  makes  way  for  a  new  order  of  the  ages.' 
Technocracy  is  calling  all  patriotic  North  Americans 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  their  country — not  by  arm- 
ing to  fight  a  distant  'foe,'  but  by  installing  Tech- 
nocracy. — Archie  Sinclair,  12247-3. 


TECHNOCRACY  MAGAZINES 

The  Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle 

1,  Wash.    20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00  for  12 

issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 
Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 

Chicago,  111.    25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for  12 

issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues  trial  subscription. 
The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 

Angeles  44,  Calif.;  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 

for  12  issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 
Technocracy  Digest,   1166  West  Georgia  St., 

Vancouver,  B.  C.     25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50 

for  12  issues;  $4.50  for  24  issues;  $6:50  for 

36  issues. 
Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 

N.  Y.;  15  cents  a  copy.    No  subscriptions. 

Technocratic  America,  R.R.  2,  Box  110,  Fonta- 
na,  Calif.,  mimeo.;  5  cents  a  copy;  50  cents 
for  12  issues. 
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The  new  Goodyear  cross-wind  landing  wheels  bracket  the 
center  stripe  of  the  runway  as  the  plane  lands.  Note  that 
the  nose  of  the  plane  is  pointing  25  degrees  away  from  the 
direction  of  wheel  travel. 

New  Safety  Wheels 

HAILED  by  experienced  pilots  and  aviation  engi- 
neers as  one  of  the  most  significant  safety  de- 
velopments for  airplanes  within  the  past  few  years, 
a  new  type  of  safety  wheel  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  This  is  a 
cross-wind  wheel  which  counteracts  the  force  of 
cross-winds  on  take-offs  and  landings.  It  allows  the 
pilot  to  correct  for  the  wind  by  crabbing  into  its 
force  throughout  his  approach  runway  contact  and 
landing  roll. 

The  new  Goodyear  wheels  caster  automatically 
with  the  airplane's  force  of  inertia  down  the  run- 
way, despite  the  fact  that  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  plane  might  be  as  much  as  25  degrees  off  the 
runway  heading. 

The  company  claims  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ground-loop  a  plane  on  which  these  wheels  are  in- 
stalled, and  they  expect  it  will  be  possible  to  oper- 
ate from  a  single  strip  under  the  same  wind  condi- 
tions now  considered  safe  for  an  all-direction  field. 

No  levers,  switches  or  controls  are  required  for 
the  wheels;  they  are  fully  automatic  and  follow  the 
force  exerted  by  the  airplane.  The  wheels  also  re- 
main in  line  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  air- 
plane while  it  is  being  wheeled  into  or  out  of  hang- 
ars and  under  other  types  of  ground  handling. 

PSEUDO  PATRIOTISM 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

These  are  the  things  that  should  be  brought  for- 
cibly before  the  people  of  this  country  in  every  way 
possible.  Dwelling  on  past  achievements  is  a  futile 
gesture  in  face  of  the  catastrophe  that  is  being  in- 
vited by  our  present  leadership. 

If  you  would  avoid  the  hysteria  of  this  false  pa- 
triotism, investigate  Technocracy's  design  for  the 
New  America  of  abundance  and  security  for  all. 
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Developing  Trends 


'FRIGID  WHEAT'  POINTS  TO  ALASKAN 
FARM  BOOM 

COLLEGE,  Alaska. — Alaska  soon  may  become  agricul- 
turally self-sufficient  and  even  be  able  to  export  grains, 
"frost-dried"  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  needy  international 
consumption  as  a  result  of  work  being  done  by  the  farthest- 
north  agricultural  station  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  Basil  M.  Bensin,  a  world-recognized  agronomist 
and  member  of  the  University  of  Alaska's  agriculture  staff 
has  developed  a  hard,  transparent  grained  "frigid  wheat." 
Measuring  three  feet  high,  with  about  a  3j^-inch  head,  the 
"frigid  wheat"  has  a  remarkably  high  protein  value  excel- 
lent for  bread. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

PALOUSE  SPECTACULAR 

PASCO.— (AP)— Palouse  Falls,  about  65  miles  from 
here,  has  been  more  spectacular  this  week  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years  due  to  the  floods  in  the  Palouse  country. 

Old-timers  who  have  watched  the  falls  during  the  spring 
runoff  annually  report  that  the  volume  of  water  and  mud 
now  pouring  over  the  198-foot  drop  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  time  they  have  seen. 

"There's  enough  good  topsoil  going  over  the  falls  every 
minute  to  make  a  good  farm,"  one  wheat  grower  observed. 

—Seattle  P.-I. 

RURAL  AREA  GETS  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

A  TREIND  in  the  growing  industrialization  of  the  South 
is  the  postwar  infiltration  of  garment  manufacturing.  With 
a  few  exceptions  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas,  the  south- 
ern sewing  industry  is  locating  in  small  towns  and  outlying 
communities. 

This  phase  of  textiles  broadens  the  South  from  an  agri- 
cultural and  basic  manufacturing  area  to  one  which  pro- 
duces raw  materials,  continues  the  intermediate  processes 
and  turn  s  out  the  finished  products,  often  with  brand 
names. — C.  S.  Monitor. 

URANIUM  FOUND  ON  DANISH  ISLE 

NEW  YORK  March  12.— NANA)— Uranium  has  been 
discovered  on  Danish-owned  Bornholm  Island,  evacuated 
by  the  Russians  two  years  ago. 

The  deposit  is  said  to  be  huge,  with  estimates  running 
up  to  500,000  tons.  A  Copenhagen  dispatch  to  Svenska 
Dagbladet  of  Stockholm  reports  that  the  ore  is  contained 
in  a  granite  outcropping  running  about  60  miles  into  the 
earth;  the  exploitable  upper  part  alone,  however,  should 
yield  5,000  tons  of  uranium. 

Bornholm  was  used  by  the  Nazis  for  experiments  in 
war  application  of  atomic  energy  in  1944  and  1945  and  was 
later  captured  by  Red  Army  paratroops.  Soviet  evacuation 
returned  the  island  to  Denmark  two  years  ago. 

GRAIN  MEN  FAVOR  AID  TO  KEEP 
PRICE  UP 

AS  A  RESULT  of  recent  price  breaks,  Eastern  Wash- 
ington wheat  farmers  are  showing  increasing  interest  in 
nlans  for  the  recovery  of  Europe,  Tom  Smith,  superintend- 
ent of  the  state  penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla,  told  members 
of  the  King  County  Democratic  Club  yesterday. 

Smith  said  grain-growers  are  realizing  that  export  of 
wheat  would  be  required  to  keep  prices  at  levels  profitable 
to  them. — Seattle  Times. 
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"FREE  ENTERPRISE,"  EH  WHAT? 

WASHINGTON,  March  13.— With  the  world  crying 
for  food,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  American  food- 
stuffs are  spoiled  each  year  by  rats,  mice  and  insects  .... 
and  the  carelessness  of  some  producers. 

(  )fficials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  won't 
estimate  how  many  tons  of  so-called  "filthy  foods"  they 
destroy  each  year,  but  they  say  it  is  enough  to  contribute 
"very  substantially"  to  the  hungry  areas  of  the  world. 

F.D.  A.  knows  about  filthy  food  because  it  has  the  twin 
jobs  of: 

1.  Scouting  it  out  and  condemning  it  when  found  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

2.  Prosecuting  those   responsible. 

"Filthy  food"  is  the  legal  term  for  food  spoiled  by  "con- 
tamination of  rats,  mice,  insects  or  other  repulsive  foreign 
bodies." 

Power  Taken  Away 

Up  until  a  year  ago  F.  D.  A.  also  condemned  foods 
which  became  filthy  at  their  destination.  This  power  has 
been  taken  away.  F.  D.  A.  estimates  that  as  a  result  20 
tons  of  filthy  foods  are  channeled  into  retail  outlets  every 
day. — Asso.  Press. 

'DEMOCRACY'  IN  ACTION 

A  VERY  WORRIFD  election  official  from  Parthia.  a 
newly  created  county  precinct  on  E.  Marginal  Way,  called 
on  Supt.  of  Elections  E.  J.  Logan  yesterday  morning. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Logan,  I  couldn't  sleep  all  night,"  the  offi- 
cial confided.  "I  was  so  worried  about  the  election.  I 
don't  think  we  are  doing  right." 

Then  the  official  explained.  No  one  had  come  in  to 
vote. 

The  election  was  to  elect  officials  for  a  commercial  wa- 
terway district  and  the  registered  voters  were  extremely 
r->athetic. 

Not  even  the  officials  were  registered  in  the  precinct, 
as  they  had  been  appointed  from  other  precincts  to  fill  the 
emergency. — Seattle  Post- Intelligencer. 

SUBSIDY  OF  SALVAGE  WORK  IS 
FAVORED 

WASHINGTON,  March  11.— A  Senate  armed-services 
subcommittee  approved  yesterday  the  government  subsidy 
of  ship-salvage  operations. 

A  bill,  which  now  goes  to  the  full  committee,  authorizes 
the  Navy  to  pay  private  companies  to  haul  stranded  ships 
off  beaches  and  open  coasts.  The  maximum  cost  to  the 
government  would  be  $7,000,000. — Seattle  Times. 

SABOTAGING  MOTHER  NATURE 

WENATCHEE,  Feb.  26.— (UP)— One  of  the  largest 
apple  orchards  in  the  world  may  remain  idle  this  year,  Jim 
Wade,  veteran  apple  grower  and  half  owner  of  the  ranch, 
said  here  yesterday. 

Wade,  who  operates  the  750-acre  ranch  at  Malcott, 
Wash.,  with  his  brother,  said  he  was  attempting  to  reduce 
costs. 

Wade  said  the  growers  had  not  done  any  pruning  and 
planned  to  apply  only  one  spray  this  year. 

"If  there  are  any  apples  worth  picking  by  autumn  of 
1948,"  Wade  said,  "I   may  pick  them." 

The  ranch  produces  500,00(1  boxes  of  apples  a  year  and 
employs  600  persons. 
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STRAW   TURNED   INTO   PAPER   BY 
NEW  PROCESS 

PULLMAN,  Wash.,  March  6.—  (AP)—  A  Washington 
State  College  economist  indicated  Pacific  Northwest  farm- 
ers may  help  to  end  the  newsprint  shortage  by  increasing 
production  of  wheat  straw. 

Arthur  J.  Cagle,  extension  economist  in  farm  manage- 
ment, said  an  improved  process  for  preparing  fine  paper 
pulps  from  wheat  straw  is  now  ready  for  mill-scale  trials. 
He  said  the  process,  developed  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  northern  regional  research  laboratory  at  Pe- 
oria, 111.,  was  p. "oven  sound  by  Dutch  engineers  who  are 
using  it  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Holland,  where  straw 
is  the   main  raw  material     for  paper. 

The  economist  said  Pacific  Northwest  farmers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Palouse  area  of  Washington,  could  harvest  one 
to  two  tons  of  straw  to  the  acre  and  still  have  enough 
stubble  for  soil  conservation.  He  said  this  would  discour- 
age burning  stubble  and  mean  increased  financial  returns 
to  the  farmer. 

Scientists  who  developed  the  process  have  pointed  out 
straw  burned  and  wasted  last  year  would  have  produced 
20,000,000  tons  of  cellulose  pulp,  Cagle  said. 

WESTWARD  HO!    FOR  AMERICANS 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  21.— (NANA)— American  families 
are  still  fleeing  the  nation's  farms  and  rural  countryside 
and  moving  fulltilt  back  into  the  towns  and  cities. 

Despite  record  high  farm  incomes  and  unprecdented 
post-war  farmer  prosperity,  the  Census  Bureau  reported 
that  nearly  2,500,000  families  left  the  farm  areas  in  the 
seven-year  period  since  1940. 

"In  April,  1947,  only  about  17  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
households  were  on  rural  farms,  whereas  in  1940  there  were 
20  per  cent  and  in  1930,  at  least  22  per  cent,"  J.  C.  Capt, 
census  director,  said  a  nation-wide  survey  revealed. 

The  survey  indicated  that  only  about  5,600,000  of  the 
8,000,000  families  which  reported  they  were  living  on  farms 
seven  years  ago  were  still  on  the  farm  in  1947 — and  the 
proportion  continues  to  go  down  sharply. 

In  that  time  approximately  900,000  city  families  have 
moved  out  to  live  on  the  farm,  but  the  real  trend  is  over- 
whelmingly the  other  way  and  it  is  a  trend  that  apparently 
is  growing  rather  than  abating,  Capt  said. 

Coincident  with  this  back-to-the-city  movement,  the  sur- 
vey disclosed,  is  a  general  migration  of  the  population  in 
the  United  States  that  is  sweeping  people  westward  across 
the  country  at  a  pace  unequaled  in  recent  years. 

EXODUS 

THIS  IS  THE  year  of  the  great  exodus  from  the  Sun- 
set Strip.  Four  of  Hollywood's  most  exclusive  clubs  closed 
their  doors  in  the  same  48  hours — and  more  are  going 
broke. 

The  movie  trade  isn't  stepping  out  much  these  days.  It's 
cheaper  to  stay  home. 

What  w  i  t  h  the  British  tax  and  the  box-office  drop, 
Hollywood  isn't  throwing  its  money  around  any  more. 
And  the  depression  is  slithering  through  the  studio  gates 
and  across  the  street  to  the  glittering  night  spots. 

Owners  of  the  ballyhooed  Chanteclair  and  the  super- 
expensive  Coronet  took  one  final  look  at  the  empty  ex- 
panse of  white  tablecloths  in  their  dining  rooms  and  went 
into  Federal  Court  with  voluntary  bankruptcy  pleas. 

When  the  movie  industry  zipped  up  its  checkbook,  the 
stars  did  likewise.  Night  clubs  have  been  getting  draftier 
since  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Eve,  when  every  joint  in 
town  got  a  financial  shot  in  the  arm. 

That  was  a  last-gasp  stand.  These  evenings  the  only 
music  in  many  of  the  night  clubs  is  the  echo. 

— Seattle  Times. 
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MIGRANT  LABOR  FLOODING  CALIF. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  March  18.— "Grapes  of  Wrath"  are 
1  eing  stored  again  in  the  valleys  of  California. 

Seven  thousand  migrant  farm  workers  have  entered  the 
st  ite  since  January  1,  seeking  enough  work  to  tide  them 
over   the  winter. 

Since  housing  available  for  farm  labor  already  is  jammed, 
newcomers  are  "headquartering"  in  battered  jalopies  parked 
on  roadsides.  The  "ditch-bank  camps"  made  famous  by 
John  Steinbeck  in  his  novel  are  once  more  in  evidence. 

1  here  is  almost  no  hope  for  employment  for  the  new- 
comers before  April  15.  Many  thousands  of  migrants  who 
have  remained  in  California  during  the  winter  have  been 
unemployed  for  several  weeks.  An  official  estimate  of  the 
unemployed  in  Fresno  County  alone  is  50,000. 

There  is  little  or  no  relief  available  for  these  nomads  of 
the  fields  and  orchards. 

What  makes  the  picture  really  grim  is  the  prospect  of 
mass  unemployment  next  summer. 

Last  year  the  precipitation — valley  rain  and  Sierra  snow 
— was  abnormally  low.  During  the  present  winter  "rainy 
season,"  now  Hearing  its  end,  the  drought  has  been  severe. 
More  important,  there  has  been  little  snow  in  the  Sierras. 

Even  if  the  rains  come,  migrants  are  going  to  have  a 
hard  row  to  hoe.  Their  problem  is  not  a  direct  result  of 
the  drought.  The  drought  has  merely  highlighted  and  ag- 
gravated a  problem  that  has  been  slowly  developing  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

There  was  a  farm-labor  surplus  last  year. 
With  the  closing  of  war  industries,  many  wartime  indus- 
trial wo  r  k  e  r  s — including  thousands  of  Negroes,  virtual 
strangers  to  California — moved  to  the  valleys  to  seek  farm 
work.  They  glutted  both  the  labor  market  and  the  hous- 
ing.—N.  A.  N.  A.,  Seattle  Times. 

EX  GI's  LEAD  HUGE  PARADE  OF 
MIGRANTS 

A  RECORD  11,000,000  persons  have  migrated  from  one 
point  to  another  in  the  United  States  since  VJ-Day,  with 
ex-GIs  leading  the  way,  according  to  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials. 

Opportunities  for  new  jobs,  and  housing  needs,  have 
been  the  chief  reasons  for  this  moving  about.  Other  rea- 
sons given  are:  attending  school  (GIs  especially),  health, 
and  marriage. 

The  migrations  are  continuing  and  represent  a  "consid- 
erable amount  of  instability  in  this  country,"  Walter  H. 
Blucher,  Executive  Director  of  the  Planning  Officials,  be- 
lieves. 

In  its  study,  based  on  an  analysis  of  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus statistics,  the  ASPO  found  more  professional  and  semi- 
professional  persons  had  migrated  than  any  other  one  class 
of  workers. 

Service  workers,  with  the  exception  of  household  serv- 
ants, moved  little.  How  the  latter  could  have  moved  to 
any  great  extent  isn't  shown,  unless  it  could  mean  a  large 
migration  of  Negro  household  servants  from  the  South. 

— C.  S.  Monitor. 

1,380,000  IN  UNIFORM 

WASHINGTON,  March  16.— (AP)— The  United  States 
has  1,380,000  men  in  uniform  today.  This  does  not  include 
226,300  more  in  the  National  Guard. 

The  army  has  550,000  men.  Six  divisions  are  in  the 
Western  Pacific  area,  one  in  Europe,  and  two  and  a  third 
in  the  United  States.  All  divisions  a  r  e  under  strength. 
1  hen  there  is  the  aid  force. 

'I  he  navy  has  3901)00  plus  80,000  marines  for  a  total  of 
470,000. 

The  National  Guard  has  a  reported  strength  of  226,300 
men,   lint   plans   for  271,000  by  June  30. 


Just  what  are  we  defending! 


-Ed. 
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'CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS' 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

K  B  R  O  (1490  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY,  1:45  P.M. 

KXLA  (1110  on  your  dial) 

Every   THURSDAY,    6:15  P.M. 

KUIN  (1340  on  your  dial) 

Every  WEDNESDAY,  4:30  P.  M. 

KSON  (1240  on  your  dial 

Every  SUNDAY,  7:45  P.  M. 

KRNR  (1490  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY  at  4:45  P.  M. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Technocracy  Is  Telling  The  World 

'  .  .  .  "WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  OF  TECHNOCRACY,  ONE 
MUST  FAIRLY  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  WHICH  IS  IN  COMPLETE 
INTELLECTUAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ACCORD  WITH  THE  AGE  IN 
WHICH  WE  LIVE."  ' 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
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Abundance  Is  Here 


TECHNOCRACY  proves  in  theory  what  in  practice  it  will  provide 
— abundance.  It  points  to  the  great  four-lane  highway  into  the 
future,  which  man  has  constructed  but  which  he  refuses  to  use, 
and  says:  'Why  do  you  bump  over  detours  of  depression  and  debt 
and  political  revolution  and  fascism  and  war,  when  you  might  drive 
the  supercharged  car  of  Technocracy  into  the  future  that  is  already 
here?    See,  the  road  is  built!' 

If  humanity  is  not  merely  to  endure  in  retrogression  but  to  con- 
tinue in  living  growth,  that  question  must  be  answered  by  obeying  it. 
And  it  will  be  obeyed.  Human  need  is  a  passenger  that  will  not  con- 
sent forever  to  be  jolted  into  deeper  ruts  and  muddier  byways:  the 
driver  will  have  to  relinquish  the  wheel  if  he  refuses,  through  ignor- 
ance or  design,  to  take  the  obvious  road. 

Abundance  is  here;  the  mastery  of  abundance  must  come. 

— From  'The  Culture  of  Abundance' 
By  E.  Merrill  Root. 
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Technocrat  Ban 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLE  is  a  reprint  of  the  newspaper  column 
oi  Elmore  Philpott,  of  April  1,  1948.  Mr.  Philpott  is  Canada's  leading 
columnist,  whose  daily  column  appears  in  many  papers  across  Can- 
ada. He  is  noted  for  his  critical  attacks  on  various  forms  of  repres- 
sion and  for  his  support  of  many  progressive  causes.  We  do  not  know 
what  are  his  political  affiliations,  but  we  do  know  that  Mr.  Philpott  is 
not  a  member  of  Technocracy.  The  occasional  references  to  Technoc- 
racy in  his  column  are  entirely  of  his  own  choosing  as  they  are  in  no 
way  solicited  by  this  Organization.  We  reprint  the  following  column 
to  let  the  people  of  this  Continent  know  further  of  certain  local  inter- 
ferences which  are  occasionally  placed  in  the  way  of  Technocrats  by 
overly-officious  and  misinformed  public  servants. 


SEVERAL  months  ago,  I  wrote 
of  the  ban  imposed  by  U.  S. 
immigration  officials  on  visits 
to  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  Technocracy  organization 
in  Canada. 

This  ban  seemed  to  me  a  much 
more  significant  thing  than  that 
imposed  on  members  of  the  Com- 
munist parties,  for  Technocracy 
has  no  international  entangle- 
ments which  might  provide  legal 
excuse  for  such  action. 

The  ban  was  the  more  bewil- 
dering because  it  has  never  yet 
been  applied  east  of  the  Rockies, 
and  because  the  Seattle  inspector 
of  immigration  denied  in  print 
that  Canadian  Technocrats  were 
being  banned.  Now  all  doubt  on 
this  point  has  been  swept  aside. 

A  fine  young  Canadian  war 
veteran,  John  Runnings,  has  again 
been  refused  entry  into  the  United 
States  for  a  week-end  visit.  In  the 
written  report  of  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Inquiry,  it  plainly  states:  'You 
have  been  refused  entry  into  the 
United  States  because  you  are  a 
member  of  Technocracy  Incorpo- 
rated, which  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment by  violence.' 

This  ruling  is  an  absurdity  on 
the  face  of  it. 

The   United   States  permits  the 


Technocracy  organization  to  op- 
erate throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  grants  an  official  charter 
to  the  organization,  incorporates 
it  under  the  laws  of  the  land.  It 
permits  it  to  organize  huge  motor- 
cades, which  only  a  few  months 
ago  made  a  trip  from  the  Mexican 
border  to  Canada  and  return. 

Yet,  at  the  border,  U.  S.  officials 
are  instructed  to  stop  Canadians 
who  are  members  of  this  100-per- 
cent made-in-U.  S.  A.  outfit,  al- 
though the  few  Canadians  so  in- 
convenienced are  not  even  visit- 
ing the  U.  S.  A.  on  Technocracy 
business. 

I  cited  the  case  of  the  respected 
Saskatchewan  business  man  who 
had  travelled  by  road  via  U.  S. 
between  his  home  town  and  Van- 
couver for  many  years,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  until  some  bor- 
der official  spotted  his  Technoc- 
racy card.  In  this  case,  the  ban 
is  a  serious  interference  with  le- 
gitimate business. 

This  Technocracy  persecution 
seems  ominous  of  where  we  are 
drifting  in  North  America.  For 
either  Technocracy  is  what  it 
claims  to  be — an  educational  or- 
ganization teaching  ways  and 
means  of  organizing  an  abundant 
life  for  everyone  on  North  Amer- 
ica— or  it  is  not. 


"  < 

If  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be, 
and  what  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  law-abiding  adherents  ih  two 
countries  believe  it  to  be,  it  is  out- 
rageous that  it  should  have  to 
put  up  with  border  pin-prick  per- 
secution such  as  I  have  reported. 

But  if  it  is  not — if  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  organization  preparing  for  sub- 
versive action — then  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  be  do- 
ing its  duty.  It  should  tell  every- 
body the  facts.  It  should  be 
passing  the  necessary  laws  to 
dissolve  the  dangerous  body,  to 
see  that  well-meaning  people  are 
not  deceived  by  it.  Any  really 
subversive  body  should  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  the  999  really 
important  things  that  are  being 
done  in  the  United  States  day  af- 
ter day  by  Technocracy. 

There  is  only  one  principle  that 
democracy  can  apply,  and  still 
remain  a  democracy: 

If  Technocracy,'  the  Commun- 
ists, Jehovah's  Witnesses  or  any 
other  organization  is  operating 
honestly,  within  the  laws  set  forth 
by  the  law-makers,  then  such  or- 
ganization should  be  allowed  in.. 
fact  to  exercise  its  liberties. 

If,  through  changing  circum- 
stances, the  laws  of  the  land  are 
inadequate  to  deal  with  some  new 
threat  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
then  the  laws  can  and  should  be 
changed  to  deal  with  that  new 
threat,  no  matter  whence  it  comes. 

But  if  the  government  won't  re- 
spect the  law,  who  will? 

What  the  wire-pullers  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  U.  S.  are  really 
doing  in  this  border  ban  on  Cana- 
dian Technocrats  is  to  try  to  scare 
out  of  the  organization  or  discour- 
age from  joining  it,  people  who 
would  hesitate  to  risk  jobs  or  rep- 
utations by  belonging  to  a  'sus- 
pect' organization. 

I  doubt  that  it  will  hamper  Tech- 
nocracy, but  it  is  a  real  menace 
to  democracy. 
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WHAT  Foreign  Trade? 


The  orthodox  means  ot  news  dissemination  are  being  used  to  draw  a  confus- 
ing picture  of  vrorld  events.  The  Price  System  operators  are  again  trying  to 
create  a  fear  complex — fear  of  social  change. 


FLASH!  Ninety-five  German  businessmen 
were  expected  to  arrive  in  the  United  States 
in  the  month  of  April  to  figure  out  how  they 
can  undersell  our  local  industrialists.  One  thou- 
sand of  them  will  have  'cased  the  joint'  by  the 
end  of  the  year — by  invitation  of  the  State  De- 
partment! 

The  Japanese  under  Allied  occupation  are 
worrying  both  British  and  U.  S.  cotton  textile  in- 
dustries because  in  the  third  guarter  of  last  year 
Japan  exported  some  eleven  million  yards  more 
of  cotton  goods  than  the  British.  The  Japanese 
cotton  mills  expect  to  produce  450  million  pounds 
of  cotton  yarn  this  year. 

C.  Greatrex  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England  expect  to 
export  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  leather, 
leather  goods  and  shoes  per  month  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

And  here  is  another  'tear  jerker'  for  the  auto- 
mobile assembly  man.  He  may  have  to  go  on 
relief,  because  all  U.  S.  auto  manufacturers  will 
have  assembly  lines  in  operation  in  Mexico  by 
the  time  this  is  published. 

Lever  Brothers,  of  London,  are  building  a  four 
million  dollar  soap  and  edible  fat  factory  in  Af- 
rica to  produce  about  three  million  pounds  of 
margarine  a  year  plus  other  edible  oils  and  fats, 
and  soaps.  ...  J.  &  E.  Fein  Co.,  makers  of  elec- 
trical tools,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  is  the  first  Ger- 
man firm  to  get  a  U.  S. -British  export  license  to 
compete  with  our  electrical  industrial  firms.  .  .  . 
The  Swedish  General  Electric  Co.  is  construct- 
ing a  $1,250,000  plant  in  Africa  to  absorb  that 
market  for  light  electrical  eguipment.    (The  bank- 


ruptcy line  forms  on  the  left.     No  crowding 
please!) 

Thus,  in  one  issue  of  the  United  States  News 
and  World  Report,  is  painted  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  new  confusion  that  is  developing  out  of 
the  efforts  of  big  business  everywhere  to  main- 
tain and  develop  its  chiseling  prerogatives  in  this 
postwar  world.  The  average  person  reading  these 
items  in  the  news  has  only  a  vague  perception,  if 
any,  of  their  real  meaning.  Not  having  studied 
the  underlying  trends,  he  gets  only  a  confused 
picture.  The  powers  that  be  know  the  value  of 
confusion  and  capitalize  on  it.  Big  business 
spends  a  lot  more  on  propaganda  than  on  adver- 
tising its  wares.  Right  now  that  propaganda  is 
slanted  very  definitely  toward  war.  For  what 
reason?  Does  anybody  want  war  except  those 
who  would  profit  from  it? 

NEWS  IS  DISTORTED 

It  the  people  of  the  United  States  knew  how 
much  the  so-called  'news'  is  colored  and  distorted 
to  direct  and  control  their  thinking — if  they  were 
once  made  aware  of  the  actual  facts,  their  resent- 
ment might  become  uncontrollable.  History  shows 
us  what  has  happened  in  the  past  when  a  people 
became  so  disillusioned  that  they  set  out  to 
change  their  conditions. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  orthodox  means  of 
news  dissemination  are  being  used  to  draw  a 
confusing  picture  of  world  events.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem operators  are  again,  as  after  the  first  World 
War,  trying  to  create  a  fear  complex — fear  of  so- 
cial change.     After  World  War  I  some  fourteen 
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previous  allies  of  Russia  invaded  Russia  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  social  change  in  that  country.  That 
invasion  and  the  subsequent  activities  did  not  stop 
the  spread  ot  the  Soviet.  Rather,  it  consolidated 
the  Russian  people  behind  it.  We  are  neither  up- 
holding nor  condemning  that  ideology  here,  but  we 
do  state  that  a  large  number  of  people  have  come 
under  it  and  are  willing  to  fight  for  it  as  their  way 
of  life. 

Let  it  be  emphasized  here  and  now  that  that  ide- 
ology will  not  and  can  not  be  applied  to  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Something  similar  to  our  present  problem 
may  have  to  be  faced  by  Russia  in  the  future. 
Should  those  people  behind  the  'iron  curtain'  reach 
our  technological  potential  the  problem  of  distribut- 
ing abundance  and  providing  security  will  have  to 
be  faced  and  solved,  on  their  own  continent. 

Today,  on  this  Continent,  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  abundance  The  people  on  this  Conti- 
nent cannot  understand  why,  if  there  are  enough 
goods  to  saturate  the  markets  at  home  and  enough 
left  over  to  be  shipped  abroad  in  huge  quantities, 
they  cannot  have  enough  for  their  own  needs.  They 
have  never  been  told  by  our  political  and  spiritual 
leaders  that  the  more  goods  we  produce  the  fewer 
man-hours  are  employed  and  the  less  purchasing 
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power  (money)  is  distributed  to  the  consumer. 

That  seeming  paradox  is  very  simple.  The  in- 
dustrialist is  compelled,  by  taxes,  wages,  and  com- 
petition, to  produce  more  cheaply.  To  do  that  he 
must  install  the  most  modern  equipment,  since  econ- 
omy of  operation  and  quantity  production  are  the 
prime  requisites.  Those  new  machines  do  not  use 
many  man-hours,  nor  do  they  consume  much  of 
their  own  production.  That  is  the  how  of  abun- 
dance. That  is  the  how  of  unemployment  and  the 
consequent  lack  of' money  to  buy  necessities.  That 
is  also  the  why  of  our  scramble  for  'foreign  mar- 
kets.' And  above  all,  that  is  the  why  of  the  private 
enterprise  fear  of  the  'iron  curtain,'  because  our 
businessmen  .are  not  permitted  to  do  business  as 
usual  in  the  Russian  orbit. 

And  so  our  political  and  industrial  'mouthpieces' 
high-pressure  us  into  extending  credits  to  everybody 
on  earth,  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinent, to  furnish  more  purchasing  power  abroad 
so  American  private  enterprise  can  continue  to  op- 
erate at  home  and  abroad. 


Technocracy  is  not  concerned  with  the  money  or 
credits.  Our  concern  is  with  the  depletion  of  our 
natural  resources.  Many  of  our  technical  men  have 
warned  us  that  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure 
of  our  natural  resources  our  standard  of  living  will 
decline  to  that  of  the  resource-impoverished  nations 
of  Europe  within  the  next  few  years,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  another  war  we  cannot  remain  self-sustain- 
ing, even  if  we  win  it. 

This  may  sound  'soap  boxy'  to  the  uninformed, 
but  it  is  a  probability,  easily  verifiable  by  anyone 
who  is  interested.  The  Price  System  operators  and 
their  mouthpieces  do  not  want  you  to  realize  the 
social  implications  of  the  facts  they  themselves  tell 
you,  such  as  those  mentioned  above.  Hence  the 
scare  propaganda  in  their  advertising. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  CLIMBING 

The  reasons  back  of  this  are  further  signs  of  de- 
clining sales  at  home  and  the  increasing  upward 
trend  in  business  failures.  United  States  whiskey 
makers  estimate  that  consumption  of  their  domes- 
tic product  is  down  more  than  7,000,000  bottles  a 
month  compared  with  last  year.  The  British,  how- 
ever, plan  to  send  even  more  of  their  Scotch  whis- 
key here,  starting  May  1.  And  already  their  ex- 
ports to  us  are  up  143.5  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

Business  failures  reported  by  Dunn  and  Brad- 
street  are  climbing  rapidly — from  810  in  1945  to 
1104  in  1946  and  3,475  in  1947.  And  up  to  the  end 
of  March  of  this  year  there  were  about  1250 — more 
than  in  all  of  1946. 

Meanwhile  the  plans  for  aid  to  Europe  continue, 
though  without  the  former  stress  on  European  suf- 
fering. But  only  a  few  reports  tell  of  the  substan- 
tial recovery  of  the  European  nations.  Such  a  re- 
port appears  in  the  Reader's  Digest  tor  April,  con- 
densed from  a  longer  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  March  13.  Christian  A.  Hertner,  U. 
S.  Representative,  is  quoted  as  saying,  'It  is  not  to 
save  Europe  that  our  further  help  is  needed,  but  to 
help  Europe  to  finish  the  job  of  saving  itself.'  The 
report  states  that  'More  goods  were  manufactured 
last  year  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  than  in  the  years  before  the  war.' 

Further  facts  are  equally  startling.  For  instance, 
'With  some  American  equipment  plus  an  amaz- 
ing job  of  repairing,  salvaging  and  improvising,' 
France's  factories  are  now  producing  95  percent  of 
their  prewar  output.  Italy,  down  to  15  percent  pro- 
duction in  1945,  is  now  back  to  70  percent.     Dutch 
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industry  is  up  to  105  percent,  Belgium's  107  percent. 
Recovery  in  the  shipyards  of  the  nations  included 
in  the  Marshall  Plan  is  such  that  'in  1247  more  mer- 
chant ships  were  under  construction  in  those  ship- 
yards than  in  1939.'  Electric-power  production  in 
those  nations  'in  1838  amounted  to  130  billion  kilo- 
watt hours.  Last  year,  it  was  170  billions.  Coal 
production,  excluding  that  of  Great  Britain,  had 
drcpped  by  1845  to  41  percent  of  prewar.  It  is  back 
to  80  percent.' 

EUROPE'S  RECOVERY  PHENOMENAL 

Western  Europe's  railroads  'last  year,  with  some 
U.  S.  help  and  by  consolidating  lines  and  putting 
old  equipment  back  into  service  .  .  .  carried  more 
freight  and  passengers  than  they  handled  in  1938.' 

Rotterdam,  key  port  of  Holland,  and  before  the 
war  the  largest  in  continental  Europe,  had  lost  80 
percent  of  its  facilities.  'Today  the  capacity  of  Rot- 
terdam for  storing  grain  is  back  to  100  percent  of 
prewar  and  for  oil,  to  80  percent.  Its  floating  docks 
are  at  84  percent  of  prewar  capacity.  The  Dutch 
merchant  fleet,  which  was  50  percent  destroyed,  is 
back  to  83  percent  of  its  prewar  tonnage.' 

Farm  production  has  made  similar  come-backs, 
as  have  also  textiles.  Regarding  coal,  the  report 
states: 

Britain's  miners,  at  the  end  of  1947,  were  dig- 
ging more  coal  than  at  any  time  in  five  years 
and  at  a  rate  considerably  above  the  recovery 
goal  set  by  the  government.  This  production 
permitted  resumption  of  British  coal  exports,  the 
economic  importance  of  which  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  cannot  be  exaggerated., 

The  modernizing  of  British  coal  mining  has 
also  been  speeded  up.     By  the  end  of   1847, 
more  than  1500  coal  cutters  had  been  delivered 
to  the  pits.     There  will  be  1,000  more  in  1948. 
Five  thousand  mechanical  conveyors  have  al- 
ready been  installed.   Four  thousand  more  have 
been  ordered  for    1848.     Today,  70  percent  of 
British  coal  is  cut   and  conveyed  by  British- 
made  machinery. 
The  'turn  around'  of  British  freight  cars  has  been 
speeded  up  by  various  means  until  by  the  end  of 
December   the   nation's  freight   tie-up   was   entirely 
cleared.     The  French  port  of  LeHavre,  with  a  war 
loss  of  75  percent,  a  year  ago  was  handling  85  per- 
cent of  its  prewar  traffic. 

Other  factors,  such  as  the  removal  of  restrictions 


on  truck  traffic,  and  the  establishment  of  a  clearing- 
house for  the  exchange  and  return  of  freight  cars, 
are  speeding  up  European  recovery.  How  much  of 
this  recovery  has  been  due  to  American  aid  is  now 
beside  the  pcint.  The  important  point  is  that  Europe 
is  coming  back  faster  than  had  seemed  possible. 
As  Europe  recovers  industrially,  what  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  a  very  remunerative  'one-way  traf- 
fic' will  again  become  'trade,'  and  we  will  again  be 
up  against  competition — stiffer  competition  than 
ever  because  we  ourselves  have  been  supplying 
Europe  with  the  machinery  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible. 

This  situation  would  not  prove  calamitous  for  the 
United  States  if  we  were  on  a  sane  basis  of  opera- 
tions. However,  the  Price  System  has  reached  a 
stage  on  this  Continent  where,  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
operate,  it  is  imperative  that  we  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  the  surpluses  which  our  technology  is  producing, 
and  the  recovery  of  Europe  does  not  work  toward 
that  end. 

LOSS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  foreign  trade  is 
not  profitable  for  this  country,  in  the  long  run.  The 
Peek  Report,  which  covered  a  period  of  40  years, 
from  1834  to  1934,  showed  that,  far  from  profiting 
on  our  world  trade,  during  that  time  we  lost  some 
twenty-two  billion  dollars!  The  private  enterprisers 
would  have  us  believe  that  our  national  prosperity 
is  dependent  on  building  up  our  world  trade,  but 
the  only  reason  behind  this  propaganda  is  the  great 
compulsion  they  are  under  to  maintain  a  scarcity 
if  they  are  to  continue  their  profitable  operations. 

The  situation  is  becoming  more  and  more  pre- 
carious for  the  free  enterprisers  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  world  recovery.  If  there  were  no 
way  out  the  picture  would  indeed  be  a  dark  one. 
However,  because  there  is  a  scientific  solution,  the 
future  for  this  country  and  this  Continent  can  be  the 
brightest  the  world  has  ever  known,  anywhere. 

Let's  forget  the  age-old  struggle  for  differential 
advantages  through  Price  System  operation;  forget 
the  wasteful  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  wealth  of  goods 
we  should  be  using  ourselves,  and  adopt  the  scien- 
tific method  designed  by  Technocracy,  under  which 
we  can  enjoy  our  abundance  without  waste,  de- 
struction, or  warfare. 

— E.  R.  NePage,  12247-3. 
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NEED  A  HOUSE  ? 


A  little  quick  arithmetic  shows  that  the  money  we  have  provided  lor  European 
relief  would  finance  the  building  ol  620,500  houses  at  ten  thousand  dollars 
each.    And  so  we  move  into  a  stump. 


IF  YOU  are  one  of  those  unhappy  North  Americans 
looking  for  a  place  to  live  (sleep  and  eat),  take 
heart.  The  woods  are  full  of  stumps,  and  you  might 
do  as  Peter  Bilecki  of  Sedro  Woolley,  Washington, 
did.  Unable  to  find  a  home,  Pete  moved  into  a 
carved  out  stump  about  two  years  ago,  and  he  and 
his  pet  cat  still  call  the  ten-foot  cedar  base  'home 
sweet  home.' 

If  you  don't  like  stumps,  you  might  try  for  a  va- 
cancy in  shanty  town.  You  know — one  of  those 
collections  of  smelly,  tin-roofed  hovels  down  by  the 
railroad  tracks.  There  are  several  shanty  towns  in 
every  big  city,  and  although  they  are  usually  guite 
crowded,  some  generous  family  of  four  or  five  might 
let  you  share  their  two-room  domicile. 

No  luck  there?  Well,  some  of  the  boys  are  jung- 
ling  up  again — you  know,  under  bridges  and  via- 
ducts, and  so  forth.  They  can  always  make  room 
for  a  buddy.  .  .  .  What's  that?     You  have  a  fam- 


ily? Well,  that  does  complicate  matters.  You  need 
a  house — why  don't  you  buy  one? 

Don't  answer.  You  don't  buy  one  because  you 
haven't  enough  money.  You  saw  the  picture  on 
Page  One  of  the  Oregonian,  March  31st?  Did  you 
notice  the  five-column  headline  topping  the  page 
beside  it?  Senate  Votes  China  $463,000,000  . . .?  And 
the  two-column,  three  bank  head  over  column  seven 
and  eight:  House  Approves  Bill  To  Give  Spain 
Share  Of  Relief  to  Nip  Reds  . . .?  The  total  relief  bill 
to  Europe  was  six  billion  two  hundred  five  millions 
of  dollars.  A  little  guick  arithmetic  shows  that  that 
amount  of  money  will  finance  the  building  of 
620,500  houses  at  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  And 
so  we  move  into  a  stump. 

Our  political  lawmakers  are  too  busy  figuring 
out  ways  and  means  of  reviving  the  dead  Price 
System  for  yet  a  little  longer  to  vote  money  to  build 
homes  for  American  citizens.  Besides,  they're  try- 
ing to  balance  the  budget.  . . .  Public  low-cost  hous- 
ing may  get  by  the  Senate  as  a  rider  to  the 
McCarthy  private  housing  bill,  but  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  stopped  in  the  House,  says  News  Week 
ol  April  5th. 

Well,  suppose  Congress  did  vote  a  few  billions 
to  build  houses  presumably  for  America's  homeless 
citizens.  Private  enterprise  would  merely  be  guar- 
anteed a  huge  profit  to  construct  inadeguate  shan- 
ties to  be  sold  for  a  large  price.  If  you  have  ever 
lived  in  a  war  housing  project  you  will  know  what 
we  mean  by  'inadeguate.'  They  would  be  built  for 
the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  making  a  profit  for 
the  builders,  and  any  convenience  and  comfort  to 
the  occupants  would  be  strictly  incidental. 

'Well,  wottle  I  do?'  you  moan  pathetically.  T 
gotta  put  my  family  up  somewhere.' 

What  should  you  do,  American  citizen?  You  could 


LEFT:  Peter  Bilecki  and  his  cat  have  lived  for 
two  years  in  this  'home'  in  a  carved-out  stump  at 
Sedro  Woolley,  Wash. 

— Photo  by  Press  Assn.  Inc. 
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RIGHT:  The  27-room  Seattle  mansion  from  which 
five  veterans  and  their  families  were  evicted  on  ac- 
count of  zoning  laws.  Seattle  has  many  such  man- 
sions housing  only  a  few  people  each. 

— Techphoto  by  Eckes. 

use  your  head  for  something  besides  a  hatrack,  and 
find  out  what  kind  of  housing  you  can  have  here  in 
North  America — functional  homes  with  more  mod- 
ern conveniences  for  living  than  your  Price  System- 
inhibited  mind  can  conceive  of.  Nearby  will  be 
spacious  recreational  areas,  and  cool  waterways. 
No  dangerous  streets  with  zooming  traffic  will  pass 
these  homes  of  tomorrow;  adeguate  playgrounds, 
schools  and  nurseries  will  be  handy  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  safety  of  our  children  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  Technate. 

Other  features  of  the  home  in  the  Technate  will 
include  an  air  pressure  differential,  the  pressure  in- 
side a  little  more  than  the  pressure  outside,  to  keep 
out  dust  and  dirt,  thus  eliminating  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  housewife;  water-proof,  fireproof 
and  soundproof  interior  finish,  built-in  heating  and 
air-conditioning  units,  and  more  automatic  controls 
than  you  can  think  of.* 

This  housing  program,  along  with  a  scientific  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  an  abundance  of  all 
goods  and  services  for  every  citizen  of  this  Conti- 
nent can  only  be  provided  through  a  functional  con- 
trol such  as  designed  by  Technocracy.  A  Price  Sys- 
tem amid  the  decaying  remains  of  an  era  of  scar- 
city cannot  provide  adeguately  for  all  of  its  citizens. 
—Bill  Roddy,  fl.  D.  12245-1. 


For  a  more  complete  detailing  of  the  probable 
type  of  housing  which  will  be  made  available 
to  every  citizen  of  this  Continent  in  the  Tech- 
nate, we  refer  you  to  Tomorrow's  Homes  in  the 
Northwest  Technocrat  of  April,  1346. 


J^  WASHINGTON  State  Senator,  after 
hearing  a  lecture  by  Howard  Scott, 
remarked: 

'That's  the  finest  lecture  I  ever  heard. 
— But  there  are  so  few  Technocrats!' 

Said  a  Technocrat: 

'There  are  very  few  technicians,  per 
capita;  but  realize  how  they've  changed 
this  Continent  in  forty  years.' 

f — Fred  Hendricks.) 


JUDGE'S   RULING  OUSTS  VETS  AT 
MT.  BAKER  HOME 

FIVE  WAR  VETERANS  and  their  families  must  move 
from  the  Mount  Baker  Park  home  of  Mrs.  Marguerite  L. 
Council  as  a  result  of  a  ruling  yesterday  by  Superior  Judge 
Robert  J.  Willis  that  she  must  operate  the  27-room  home 
at  2812  Mount  St.  Helens  Place,  as  a  single-family  dwelling. 

By  renting  rooms  and  apartments,  the  court  held,  Mrs. 
Connell  is  violating  the  restrictive  covenants  in  her  deed 
which  restricts  use  of  the  property  to  a  single  detached 
residence. 

"A  single  detached  residence,''  the  judge  ruled,  ''means 
a  dwelling  for  a  single  family  only  and  prohibits  the  use 
of  the  premises  for  an  apartment  or  rooming  house." 

The  lawsuit  was  brought  by  Cecil  A.  Gholson,  president 
of  the  Mount  Baker  Park  Improvement  Club,  in  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  Connell  poperty  to  residence  pur- 
poses. 

Mrs.  Connell,  a  72-year-old  widow,  contended  she  op- 
ened her  home  to  war  veterans  and  their  families  at  the 
request  of  the  government  because  of  the  housing  shortage. 

Mrs.  Connell's  attorney.  Don  Van  Fredenborg,  pre- 
sented testimony  that  the  housing  shortage  is  still  acute. 

Mrs.  Connell  said  she  may  appeal  the  ruling  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court. — Seattle  Times,  April  4. 

ABSENTEE  RULE  OF  ALASKAN 
INDUSTRY  HIT 

WASHINGTON,  April  9— (AP)— Felix  S.  Cohen,  for- 
mer Interior  Department  associate  solicitor,  today  said  the 
government  fails  to  protect  Alaskans  against  absentee  own- 
ership. He  also  wrote,  in  an  article  titled  "Open  Season 
on  Alaskan  Natives,'  that  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
are   "held  in   virtual  serfdom.'' 

Cohen  said  control  of  strategic  fishing  places,  key  to 
Alaska's  No.  1  industry — salmon  fishing — is  held  by  half 
a  dozen  absentee-owned  packing  companies  "allowed  by  the 
Interior  Department  to  monopolize  most  of  the  strategic 
salmon  trap  sites  of  Alaska." 

The  writer  said  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ami 
President  Truman  told  their  interior  secretaries  many  times 
it  is  necessary  to  settle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
in  Alaska.  But  "somewhere  down  the  line  there  was  always 
a  layer  of  government  employes  whose  first  allegiance  was 
to  the  industries  that  now  skim  the  Alaskan  cream,"  Cohen 
added. 

U.  S.  TO  GET  BRITISH  FORDS 
SOUTHAMPTON,   England,  April  1.-    (AP)— Henry 
Ford,  2nd.  said  yesterday  the  export  of  British-made  Fords 
to    the    United    States   will    start    within    two   weeks    with    the 
shipment   of  450  cars  of  all   types. 
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What  Has  Happened  To  Our  Families? 


By  ANTHONY  G.  WEINLEIN,  Director 

Building  Service  Employees'  International  Union 

Department  oi  Research  and  Education 

Reprinted  in  full  from  the  Building  Service  Employee 


TODAY  Frank  Sanders'  family  is  in  trouble.  The 
quiet  contentment  that  used  to  pervade  his 
household  has  been  replaced  with  bickering 
and  worry.  Prices  have  gone  so  high  that  for  the 
first  time  Frank  is  having  trouble  making  the  pay- 
ments on  their  house.  A  small  salary  raise  last 
year  did  little  to  iron  out  the  situation. 

His  two  teen-age  sons  want  to  contribute  their 
savings  to  the  family  pot  but  Frank  won't  hear  of  it. 

His  widowed  mother  to  whom  Frank  has  been 
sending  money  cannot  get  along  and  has  asked  if 
she  can  move  in  with  Sanders.  Frank's  wife  is  ab- 
solutely against  the  mother's  moving  in  with  them, 
so  Frank  and  his  wife  are  quarrelling.  'You'll  have 
to  choose  between  your  mother  and  me!'  she  says. 

It's  too  early  to  tell  whether  or  not  Frank's  family 
will  split  up.  but  we  do  know  that  many  families  to- 
day are  splitting  up  after  a  similar  sequence  of 
events.  Frank's  story  is  a  true  one  (although  that's 
not  really  his  name)  and  such  family  scenes  are 
being  enacted  all  over  the  country  with  alarming 
repetition. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  HIGH 

These  heartrending  stories,  together  with  a  mass 
of  figures  that  have  been  compiled  by  statisticians, 
show  that  the  American  family  is  in  trouble.  For  the 
past  half  century  the  number  of  divorces  has  been 
increasing  steadily.  The  number  of  'broken  fami- 
lies' is  extremely  high — amounting  to  almost  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  families  in  1946.  And 
juvenile  delinquency,  which  is  often  the  result  of 
family  trouble,  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

The  sociologists,  psychiatrists  and  social  workers 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  problem.  Their  ap- 
proach has  been  interesting  to  watch.  They  oper- 
ate on  the  principle  that  if  the  cause  were  re- 
moved, no  remedies  would  be  necessary.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  this  approach  is  that  practically  noth- 
ing that  happens  can  actually  be  traced  back  to  a 
single  cause. 


The  social  scientists  are  unable  to  uncover  one 
or  even  a  few  simple  causes  responsible  for  the 
wreck  of  marriages.  They  examine  the  records  of 
divorce  cases  and  discover  that  what  is  listed  as 
'the  grounds'  for  a  divorce  may  not  really  be  the 
cause  of  that  divorce.  They  investigate  a  large 
number  of  factors — including  the  number  of  brothers 
and  sisters  that  the  spouses  have,  the  idea  of  roman- 
tic love  as  propagated  by  the  movies,  the  lost  func- 
ions  of  the  modern  family,  and  so  on — and  find  that 
each  of  these  probably  contributes  to  the  break- 
down of  marriage. 

The  difficulty  with  all  of  these  factors  is  that  lit- 
tle can  be  done  about  them.  Lately,  however,  the 
social  scientists  have  come  upon  a  factor  about 
which  something  can  be  done.  That  factor  is  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Like  other  causes  of  broken  homes,  the  high  cost 
of  living  does  not  operate  alone.  But  it  is  clearly 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  family  difficulties  to- 
day. 

The  people  best  able  to  speak  on  this  subject  are 
the  members  and  employes  of  the  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  an  organization  set  up  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  helping  families  in  trouble. 
While  such  help  is  usually  given  only  to  families 
who  request  it,  Family  Service  sometimes  is  em- 
powered by  the  courts  to  intervene — especially  in 
cases  where  minor  children  are  involved. 

Recently  the  Association  issued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  high  living  costs  not  only  are  causing 
millions  of  Americans  hardship,  but  are  contributing 
directly  to  marital  friction,  separation,  divorce  and 
the  insecurity  of  children.  This  statement  was  based 
on  a  survey  of  experience  with  family  troubles  in 
the  144  member-agencies  across  the  nation. 

Problems  brought  to  family  agencies,  according 
to  FSA's  national  director,  Frank  J.  Hertel,  provide 
ready  proof  that  inflation,  like  depression,  seriously 
undermines  the  stability  of  home  life. 

'The  effects  of  the  situation  cannot  be  measured 
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in  statistics,  however,'  he  said.  'Children  growing 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  frustration  and  uncertainty 
in  one  generation  tend  to  carry  over  the  same  in- 
stability to  the  next  generation.  Family  difficulties 
are  not  only  increasing  at  this  moment,  but  more 
troubles  are  being  sown  for  the  future.' 

Costs  have  been  rising  steadily  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  price  control  they  took  a 
terrific  jump. 

Anyone  who  has  not  received  a  wage  increase 
during  this  period  has  actually  suffered  a  wage  de- 
crease^— his  'real  wages'  have  dropped.  The  amount 
of  money  is  the  same,  but  the  amount  of  groceries 
it  will  buy  is  far  less. 

Anyone  who  has  received  one  or  more  wage  in- 
creases during  this  period  has  probably  discovered 
that  those  increases  have  not  been  great  enough  to 
give  him  the  buying  power  he  had  in  August,  1945. 

RECREATION  IS  CUT 

Records  of  the  Family  Service  show  that  the  re- 
sulting effects  on  family  life  become  evident  only 
gradually.  When  the  pocketbook  is  strained,  ex- 
penses for  recreation  have  to  be  cut.  The  family 
food  habits  have  to  be  changed,  with  a  monotonous 
repetition  of  the  cheaper  foods  replacing  the  family 
favorites. 

Visits  to  doctor  and  dentist  must  be  postponed  or 
discontinued.  Clothes  must  be  worn  longer,  some- 
times beyond  the  point  when  they  are  adeguate. 
Broken  and  worn  out  household  furniture  and  equip- 
ment cannot  be  replaced.  A  natural  result  of  these 
conditions  is  family  quarrels. 

As  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise,  more  dras- 
tic measures  must  often  be  taken.  Families  are 
forced  to  stop  supporting  sick  and  aged  relatives. 
Inadeguate  housing  cannot  be  improved,  and  some- 
times the  family  must  move  into  worse  housing. 
(The  housing  shortage  aggravates  this  situation.) 

Many  mothers  with  young  children  are  forced  to 
work,  leaving  the  youngsters  with  neighbors  or 
older  children.  Schooling  must  be  discontinued  in 
order  that  the  child  may  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  family. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  this  is  a  general  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness  and  lowered  living  standards. 

The  fact  that  divorce  is  legalized  shows  that 
a  broken  family  is  sometimes  less  harmful  to  the 
children  than  an  extremely  unhappy  family. 

Nonetheless,  the  effect  of  broken  families  on  the 
children   concerned   cannot   be   overstressed.      Psy- 


chologists tell  us  that  the  whole  pattern  of  a  child's 
future  may  be  cast  by  his  early  experience  as  a 
member  of  a  family.  Friction,  quarrels  and  break- 
ups contribute  greatly  to  the  making  of  neurotics, 
juvenile  delinquents  and  criminals.  The  child  pays 
the  biggest  price  for  the  discordant  or  broken 
family. 

This  is  what  is  happening  to  our  families  today. 
Unhappiness  is  rising,  break-ups  are  increasing. 
True,  the  rising  cost  of  living  is  only  one  cause  of 
the  difficulties.  But  it  is  one  that  we  can  grapple 
with  and  eliminate.  Of  all  the  problems  that  face 
our  great  nation  this  is  one  of  the  most  urgent. 

*         *         * 
EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

The  above  doleful  report  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  present  method  of  social  operation,  showing 
cs  it  does  the  very  low  state  to  which  the  much  ad- 
vertised processes  of  'free  enterprise'  have  caused 
our  family  relations  to  descend.  The  author  finds 
only  one  possible  point  of  attack  for  the  problem, 
though  he  vaguely  realizes  that  that  point  is  but 
one  symptom  of  the  social  dilemma. 

Merely  lowering  the  cost  of  living  would  relieve 
for  only  a  little  while  the  pressures  that  are  bringing 
about  the  break-up  of  family  life.  A  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  basic  causes  would  reveal  that  a 
major  problem  of  successful  living  hinges  on  the 
state  of  general  insecurity  of  the  entire  population. 

COMPATIBLE  LIVING  DIFFICULT 

The  hectic  efforts  of  family  heads  to  stave  off  fi- 
nancial calamity  preclude  attention  to  those  other 
elements  of  social  life  which  tend  to  make  family 
associations  more  compatible.  Constant  struggle  to 
'make  ends  meet'  strains  personal  relationships, 
and  inadequate  resources  put  beyond  reach  the  fa- 
cilities for  maintaining  good  health,  without  which 
compatible  living  is  even  more  difficult. 

This  unhappy  state  of  affairs  is  an  inevitable  re- 
sult of  trying  to  carry  Price  System  operations  over 
into  an  age  of  potential  abundance.  The  basis  for 
marriage  under  the  Price  System  is  so  tied  up  with 
financial  considerations  that  it  is  a  wonder  how 
any  families  are  able  to  survive  the  struggle  for 
long. 

When  men  and  women  are  assured  of  complete 
security  from  birth  to  death,  and  when  each  has 
separate,  equal  income,  only  then  will  marriages 
be  effected  and  consummated  on  a  level  that  will 
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make  possible  those  high  standards  of  personal  as- 
sociation which  alone  can  solve  the  problems  of 
living  together  in  amity  and  affection. 

Such  conditions  are  possible  of  achievement  for 
all  families  on  the  North  American  Continent  when- 
ever enough  of  our  citizens  demand  it.    Until  then, 


the  children  are  at  the  mercy  of  predatory  elements 
in  our  society  and  family  relations  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  perhaps  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
past. 

Why  not  join  Technocracy  NOW  and  learn  what 
CAN  BE  DONE? 


CONFUSION— Product  of  Incompetence 


When  social  engineering  is  substituted  for  the  present  moronic  administration 
of  public  affairs  it  will  be  possible  for  Americans  to  free  themselves  of  the 
current  nightmare  of  instability  and  confusion  that  is  heading  us  straight  for 
social  disaster. 


RARELY  does  it  occur  to  the  average  person 
that  the  chief  difference  between  the  human 
species  and  his  ancient  progenitor,  the  an- 
thropoid ape,  is  the  difference  in  the  capacity  to  ex- 
ercise the  mental  faculties.  To  have  the  capacity 
to  exercise  the  faculties,  however,  merely  indicates 
a  potential.  It  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  indi- 
cate a  willingness  to  think  intelligently  or  to  reason 
constructively. 

Most  people,  unfortunately,  are  much  like  their 
primordial  ancestors  in  that  they  usually  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  much  easier  to  let 
someone  else  do  the  thinking  and  merely  follow  the 
crowd.  Obviously,  this  simplifies  matters  consider- 
ably for  the  privileged  opulent  minority  in  their  ef- 
forts to  corral  the  masses  through  indoctrination 
and  propaganda  so  that  they  will  respond  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  reactionaries 
who  favor  a  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  other  countries  throughout  the 
world,  this  inert,  apathetic,  naive  and  mentally 
stagnant  mass  of  the  population  forms  the  major 
part  of  the  electorate.  Thus  our  elected  officials 
and  their  appointees  represent,  in  the  main,  the 
preference  and  political  expression  of  mass  ignor- 
ance. It  is  not  at  all  surprising  then,  that  anarchy, 
chaos  and  confusion  dominate  the  American  scene 
today.  What  else  could  one  expect  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? 

In  an  industrial  sense,  however,  America  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
productive  capacity,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  it  is 
capable  of  an  industrial  output  several  times  that  of 


the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  with  only  6V2  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population. 

With  such  a  productive  potential,  much  of  which 
was  gained  in  the  last  25  years,  surely  no  one  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties  could  say  we  live  in 
a  static  society.  When  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
physical  operations  soars  to  such  dizzy  heights 
within  a  couple  of  decades,  we  know  definitely  that 
we  live  in  a  dynamic  society  that  irresistibly  com- 
pels a  change  in  the  traditional  methods  of  regula- 
tion and  social  control. 

Yet,  how  many  Americans  recognize  these  con- 
ditions? How  many  Americans  have  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  vision  to  see  these  trends  in  the  di- 
rection of  social  change?  How  many  Americans 
are  willing  to  stir  themselves  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  fundamental  physical  facts  and  do  some 
independent  thinking  in  order  to  avoid  plunging 
headlong  into  a  social  catastrophe? 

Well,  the  number  today  is  still  much  too  limited, 
else  we  would  not  be  slumping  into  that  state  of 
innocuous  desuetude  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Aver- 
age Citizen. 

A  WELL  KNOWN  TRUISM 

It  is  a  well  known  truism  that  Americans  are  in- 
dividually very  intelligent  but  collectively  very 
stupid.  For  example,  a  person  may  have  a  string 
of  patronymic  appendages  that  stretches  around  the 
block,— B.A.'s  M.S.'s,  PH.D's,  L.L.D.'s,  etc.,  and  have 
education  'oozing  out  of  his  ears,'  and  still  be  in- 
credibly dense  as  a  social  analyst.  There  are  lit- 
erally millions  of  miseducated  smart  fools  over  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  this  land  who  know  all  the 
wrong  answers  to  America's  social  problems.  Not 
one  of  these  people  would  think  of  calling  a  plum- 
bar  to  fix  his  radio  nor  expect  the  laundryman  to 
service  his  refrigerator.  That  would  be  just  too  silly! 
But  it  isn't  considered  at  all  silly  to  permit  a  techni- 
cally end  scientifically  ignorant  politician  to  oper- 
ate and  control  America's  gigantic  social  mechan- 
ism that  is  the  product  of  applied  science!  Yet  this 
is  what  passes  for  intelligent  American  citizenship. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  suffer  the  effects  of  inepti- 
tude, vacillation  and  indecision? 

The  situation  we  are  in  today  is  really  pathetic 
because  it's  confusion  and  distress  are  all  so  totally 
unnecessary.  Our  political  and  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem served  us  reasonably  well  at  the  birth  of  this 
nation.  We  had  a  population  of  less  than  4,000,000 
in  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  the  great  majority 
of  whem  v/ere  farmers.  There  were  no  industrial 
facilities,  no  modern  highways,  no  railroads,  no  au- 
tomotive vehicles,  no  telephone  or  telegraph  lines 
and  no  public  utilities.  It  was,  strictly  speaking,  a 
scarcity  civilization  where  everything  was  produced 
with  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  Ninety-two  percent 
of  all  human  effort  was  spent  in  providing  human 
sustenance.  This  is  the  form  of  society  in  which  our 
present  complicated  and  enigmatic  political  and 
economic  system  had  its  inception.  It  was  the  tra- 
ditional European  setup  to  which  the  early  settlers 
were  accustomed. 

Today,  however,  t  h  e  population  of  the  United 
States  alone  is  145,000,000  of  which  some  80  per- 
cent live  in  cities.  The  nation  is  honeycombed  with 
highways,  railroads,  telephones,  telegraph  wires 
and  transcontinental  airline  service.  We  consume 
more  electric  energy  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. Our  technological  facilities  are  so  gigantic 
and  our  natural  resources  so  plentiful  that  we  are 
capable  of  producing  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  for  every  citizen  with  only  1.6  percent  hu- 
man labor.  (98.4  percent  is  produced  with  extrane- 
ous or  non-human  energy.)  Only  7  percent  of  the  to- 
tal energy  consumed  is  used  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

What  this  amounts  to  then,  is  a  right-about  face 
from  a  primitive  scarcity  civilization  operated  with 
human  toil  and  hand  tools  to  a  modern  and  over- 
whelming abundance  civilization  operated  almost  ex- 
clusively with  extraneous  energy  and  high-speed 
mass-production  technology. 

The  prevailing  confusion  and  economic  instabil- 
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ity  lie  in  the  foolhardy  attempt  to  distribute  an 
abundance  with  traditional  scarcity  methods.  If  the 
American  people  think  they  can  continue  this  sys- 
tem indefinitely,  both  they  and  their  system  will 
soon  land  in  the  sewer. 

For  centuries  it  was  the  custom  to  hitch  one  or 
two  animals  in  front  of  a  vehicle.  We  could  still 
hitch  a  horse  in  front  of  an  automobile  if  we  chose 
to,  but  then  the  speed  of  the  automobile  would  be 
limited  to  the  speed  of  the  horse.  We  do  not  do  it, 
of  course;  we  exhibit  individual  intelligence  and 
cast  tradition  to  the  four  winds. 

WELL,  THAT'S  DIFFERENT 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  operation  of  our  econ- 
omy— well,  that's  different.  Our  ancestors  always 
earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows — 
didn't  they?  They  went  to  the  store  and  bought 
what  they  could  afford  out  of  their  limited  earnings, 
at  a  price.  Everybody  worked  from  sun  to  sun  at 
the  hardest  kind  of  labor  with  hand  tools.  And 
since  the  human  being  is  only  25  percent  efficient 
as  a  producer,  naturally  there  was  always  a  scar- 
city— never  enough  to  go  around.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  price  attached  to  every  human  need  limits  con- 
sumption, just  as  the  speed  limit  of  a  vehicle  before 
the  automotive  era  was  limited  to  the  speed  of  the 
horse.  Of  course,  you  could  change  the  speed  of 
the  horse  within  certain  limitations,  but  its  maxi- 
mum speed  could  not  be  sustained  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  Moreover,  this  maximum  speed  was 
considerably  slower  than  modern  automobiles,  die- 
sel-electric  locomotives  and  aircraft.  We  see  then 
that  the  tempo  of  life  in  a  horse  and  buggy  civili- 
zation with  human  toil  and  hand  tools  was  ex- 
tremely limited. 

Exactly  the  same  is  true  of  prices.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  governed  price  variations  as 
long  as  the  production  was  limited  to  the  low 
amount  capable  of  being  produced  by  human  labor. 
W hen,  however,  an  overwhelming  abundance  is 
created  practically  without  human  labor  (and  that, 
parenthetically,  is  the  only  way  in  which  an  abun- 
dance can  be  created)  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand can  no  longer  operate;  first,  because  com- 
modity evaluation  is  possible  only  when  there  is  a 
scarcity;  and  secondly,  because  the  use  of  extrane- 
ous energy  and  modern  technology  destroys  mass 
purchasing  power,  without  which  it  eventually  be- 
comes impossible  to  pay  the  price.  To  state  it  an- 
other way,  it  simply  means  that  in  a  scarcify  civili- 
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zation  the  difference  between  the  total  market  value 
of  all  the  goods  produced  and  the  total  amount  paid 
out  for  wages  and  salaries  is  relatively  insignifi- 
cant, whereas  in  an  abundance  the  difference  is  so 
great  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  operate  a  price- 
system  economy  and  maintain  free  enterprise  with- 
out deficit  spending  by  the  federal  government. 

Ever  since  the  banking  paralysis  of  1933,  which 
was  actually  caused  by  this  discrepancy,  our  whole 
economic  system  has  only  continued  to  operate  af- 
ter a  fashion  by  reason  of  federal  subsidies  which 
had  to  be  increased  from  year  to  year.  And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  exceptionally  heavy  spending  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  old  Price  System  might  have 
already  passed  into  the  limbo  of  other  out-dated  tra- 
ditions like,  for  example,  the  concept  of  a  flat  earth. 

AN  ECONOMIC  IMPASSE 

Technocracy,  as  an  educational  and  research  or- 
ganization, points  out  that  the  increasing  trend  to- 
ward an  economic  impasse  and  extreme  social  dis- 
tress can  only  become  worse  with  the  march  of 
time;  that  the  resultant  confusion  ultimately  will 
reach  the  very  limits  of  human  tolerance,  and  that 
the  American  people  must  decide  then  between  sci- 
ence and  chaos.  Our  contemporary  method  of  so- 
cial operation  has  as  much  chance  to  survive  under 
a  decadent  and  anachronistic  economic  system  ar- 
tificially sustained  by  federal  subsidies  as  a  dying 
cancer  patient  has  in  an  oxygen  tent. 

As  a  sovereign  power,  the  United  States  consists 
of  a  federated  union  of  48  separate  'sovereign' 
states,  each  with  its  own  sets  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  continually  operate  at  cross-purposes 
with  intertsate  activities  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Economically,  the  free  competitive 
enterprise  system  is  now  rapidly  becoming  non- 
competitive through  the  continued  expansion  of 
large  industrial  and  corporate  units  that  have  ab- 
sorbed or  eliminated  thousands  of  smaller  enter- 
prises over  the  years.  Before  the  war  there  were 
34  corporations  each  with  assets  of  over  a  billion 
dollars.  Today  there  are  43.  The  capital  of  63  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  country  today  is  egual 
to  the  combined  capital  assets  of  all  corporations  in 
existence  in  1939.  With  their  reserve  capital  they 
could  absorb  94  percent  of  the  smaller  corporations 
in  the  country.  This  process  of  absorption,  consoli- 
dation and  elimination  is  a  perfectly  normal  and 
desirable  trend  from  a  technological  point  of  view, 
but  under  our  contemporary  free  enterprise  setup  it 


represent  a  form  of  economic  feudalism.  Under  this 
form  of  economic  control,  a  few  privileged  families 
hold  the  destinies  of  the  great  under-privileged  ma- 
jority in  the  palms  of  their  hands.  The  small  busi- 
nessman is  equally  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  this 
highly  respected  coterie  of  arch-chiselers  as  those 
who  sell  their  services  for  wages  and  salaries,  for 
the  big  businessmen  have  it  within  their  economic 
power  to  crush  the  little  businessmen  at  any  time 
they  feel  so  disposed. 

This  ruthless  system  of  legalized  grand  larceny 
is  cleverly  concealed  behind  a  totally  outmoded  po- 
litical facade  that  exists  for  no  other  purposes  than 
to  draft  rules,  otherwise  known  as  laws,  defining 
with  considerable  dignity,  prolixity  and  ambiguity 
just  how  chiseling  practices  may  be  conducted.  The 
political  structure  also  serves  as  an  agent  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  creating  a  mountain  of  debt  by 
voting  appropriations  for  public  expenditures;  and 
to  levy  direct  and  indirect  taxes  on  'suckers'  to  pay 
all  debts  with  interest.  Once  every  two  or  four 
years  a  ridiculously  over-rated  privilege  is  gratui- 
tously extended  to  a  moronic  constituency  to  attend 
a  grand  contest  between  the  elephant  and  the  jack- 
ass to  determine  which  crew  of  political  shysters 
shall  rule  the  roost  for  the  next  term  of  office  at 
salaries  often  greater  than  those  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  college  professors.  What  could  be 
sweeter,  at  least  for  the  beneficiaries,  than  the  per- 
petuation of  a  traditional  and  impotent  political  'de- 
mocracy' that  is  a  mere  ghost  today  of  an  institu- 
tion that  served  our  colonial  farmers  fairly  well  in 
the  days  of  the  belly-stove  and  the  cracker-barrel? 

DRAW  ASIDE  THE  CURTAINS 

Now  let  us  gently  draw  aside  the  curtains  and 
look  behind  this  political  facade  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  see  to  what  extent  America  has 
been  sold  down  the  river  by  this  crew  of  adminis- 
trative incompetents  over  the  years. 

First,  with  reference  to  natural  resources,  we  find 
that  five-sixths  of  America's  virgin  forests  have  been 
wastefully  cut  down  since  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man  from  abroad.  This  has  so  completely  upset 
nature's  dynamic  equilibrium  that  heavy  rains  are  no 
longer  checked  in  their  flow  toward  our  rivers,  with 
the  result  that  our  water-ways  flood  their  banks 
and  wash  away  billions  of  tons  of  valuable  top  soil 
from  our  farms  every  year.  The  Mississippi  River 
rises  sometimes  as  much  as  39  ft.  above  mean  tide 
level  and  carries  along  with  it  on  the  average  about 
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a  billion  tons  of  top-soil  annually,  causing  serious 
erosion  and  dust  storms.  In  addition,  through  un- 
scientific methods  of  agriculture,  Americans  have 
destroyed  or  damaged  altogether  some  230,000,000 
acres  of  fertile  farm  lands.  This  is  equivalent  to  six 
times  the  area  of  New  York  State.  In  other  words, 
in  200  years  we  have  destroyed  what  would  take 
from  a  thousand  to  three  thousand  years  to  create. 

Non-recurrent  minerals,  both  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous,  are  wasted  in  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  made  of  inferior  quality  so  as  to  promote 
rapid  obsolescence  and  increased  profits. 

A  total  of  8000  tons  of  high  quality  alloy  steel 
was  used  in  1944  in  making  3,500,000,000  razor 
blades  of  inferior  grade.  A  single  blade  costing 
only  20  percent  more,  made  according  to  Technoc- 
racy's specifications,  would  last  20  years. 

CRIMINAL  WASTE 

The  supply  of  lead,  copper  and  zinc  has  been  se- 
riously depleted  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  last 
war.  The  United  States  also  mined  and  used  up 
during  five  years  over  469,000,000  tons  of  our  best 
iron  ore  from  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range.  The  supply 
of  this  high  grade  iron  ore  in  the  Mesabi  Range  is 
almost  exhausted,  although  originally  the  quantity 
was  prodigious.  There  are  no  other  large  iron  de- 
posits in  this  country  where  such  high  grade  hema- 
tite ore  is  obtainable. 

Every  year  billions  of  tin  cans  made  of  non- 
recurrent minerals  are  thrown  away  and  wasted. 

Billions  of  bottles  and  other  small  containers  are 
thrown  into  garbage  heaps  and  destroyed  year  after 
year. 

Millions  of  crates  used  for  packing  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  constantly  being  burned  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Oil  is  drained  from  the  earth  in  a  wasteful  man- 
ner to  avoid  extra  cost,  and  now  our  production  is 
not  great  enough  to  meet  our  needs. 

During  1941  alone,  the  year  of  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  we  sold  and  shipped 
22,700,000  barrels  of  oil  plus  thousands  of  tons  of 
scrap  iron  to  Japan,  long  a  potential  enemy  of  ours. 
Today  our  steel  mills  are  continually  complaining 
of  a  shortage  of  scrap  iron  which  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  making  of  fine  steel. 

The  major  part  of  our  sewage  containing  meth- 
ane gas,  fats  and  fertilizers,  etc.,  is  wasted  every 
year. 

Property  loss  by  fires  in  the  United  States  is  now 
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running  over  $800  a  minute  or  a  total  of  over 
$1,000,000  per  day,  mostly  due  to  improper  con- 
struction of  buildings. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  425,000  persons  have 
been  trampled,  suffocated  and  burned  to  death  in 
this  country — a  greater  number  than  were  killed  in 
ell  the  wars  fought  by  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  that  of  any  nation  on  earth  and  costs 
the  citizens  the  tidy  sum  of  $15,000,000,000  annually. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  these  crimes  involve  the  theft 
of  property  and  financial  embezzlement  and  could 
be  entirely  eliminated  with  a  proper  distribution  of 
abundance. 

Prior  to  the  last  war,  vast  crops  of  grains,  vege- 
tables and  fruits  were  allowed  to  rot  or  were  plowed 
under.  Hogs  were  buried  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
At  the  same  time  millions  of  destitute  citizens  in 
dire  need  of  this  food  had  to  suffer  malnutrition  be- 
cause they  were  without  funds  to  pay  the  price. 

New  patents  and  inventions  by  the  thousands 
are  bought  up  by  large  corporations  and  shelved 
because  their  use  would  render  totally  obsolete  old 
plants  in  which  large  capital  investments  have  been 
made.  The  fact  that  the  installation  of  these  im- 
provements would  result  in  economies  to  the  public 
and  a  great  saving  of  non-recurrent  natural  re- 
sources is  entirely  ignored. 

WE  TOOK  A  LOSS 

Between  1896  and  1934,  a  period  of  38  years,  our 
foreign  trade  caused  a  loss  of  $22,000,000,000.  The 
loss  of  non-recurrent  natural  resources  in  this  trade 
was  huge. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  gross  neg- 
ligence, administrative  incompetence  and  down- 
right stupidity  of  particular  significance  to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  this  nation  and  its  people  was  dis- 
closed in  an  article  by  Roger  W.  Stuart  published 
in  the  World-Telegram,  June  27,  1945,  under  the  cap- 
tion 'U.  S.  Policy,  Scientific  Suicide.'  In  this  article, 
Mr.  Stuart  states: 

At  a  time  when  more  realistic  nations,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain  and  Russia,  are  train- 
ing more  scientists  than  ever,  America  is 
training  lewer — in  tact,  practically  none. 

In  our  technical  schools  where  young  men 
now  ought  to  be  acguiring  the  knowledge 
which  will  lit  them  for  technological  leader- 
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Water  under  high  pressure  strips  clay 
and  gravel  from  what  was  once  the 
bed  of  Steep  Rock  Lake.  The  ore  is 
below  this  overlay. 

— Photos  by  courtesy  Imperial 
Oil  Review. 


STEEP  ROCK -The  Lake  That 


DURING  the  last  hundred  years  the  value  of  all 
the  gold  mined  in  Canada  was  hardly 
enough  to  pay  for  the  iron  and  iron  products 
shipped  into  that  country.  Now,  Canada  is  produc- 
ing large  guantities  of  high  grade  iron  ore,  the  basic 
raw  material  of  industrial  civilization.  The  ore 
comes  from  a  mine  site  which,  until  1942,  was  far 
beneath  a  150  foot  deep  lake. 

Without  the  war  it  is  probable  that  the  iron  ore 
would  still  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake — Steep  Rock 
Lake  on  the  Seine  River  in  the  Steep  Rock  iron 
range  in  the  wilderness  near  Lake  Superior.  War- 
time needs  speeded  the  engineering  achievement 
that  drained  the  lake  and  permitted  the  mine  to  be 
opened  in  1945. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  operation  Steep  Rock  be- 
came the  chief  Canadian  producer;  half  a  million 
tons  of  ore  were  obtained.  Production  jumped  to 
850,000  tons  in  1946  and  to  approximately  1,206,000 
tons  last  year. 

Steep  Rock's  development  passed  through  three 
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stages  in  arriving  at  the  present  producing  mine, 
with  its  railroad  and  thriving  company  town. 

The  first  stage  was  concerned  with  exploration 
years  ago  followed  by  diamond  drilling  which  lo- 
cated the  ore  beneath  the  lake.  The  second  solved 
the  engineering  problems  concerned  with  emptying 
the  lake  and  the  diversion  of  rivers.  Finally,  when 
the  lake  bed  lay  exposed,  there  was  the  task  of 
washing  the  covering  clay  and  gravel  from  the  ore 
and  then,  when  it  was  uncovered,  came  the  problems 
of  open-pit  mining,  and  of  sorting,  loading  and 
transporting  the  ore  to  market.  The  exploration 
phase  goes  back  as  far  as  1882  when  geologists  re- 
ported indications  of  iron  ore  in  the  Steep  Rock  re- 
gion. Diamond  drills  probed  for  it  in  1902  but  the 
drillers  missed  the  ore. 

In  1930  Julian  Cross,  a  Canadian  prospector,  be- 
came impressed  with  the  boulders  of  high  guality 
iron  ore  found  on  the  south  shore  of  Steep  Rock 
Lake.  Further  investigation  led  him  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  main  ore  body  lay  under  the   15-mile 
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stretch  of  the  lake,  but  he  spent  eight  fruitless  years 
trying  to  finance  a  company  for  exploratory  drilling. 

The  threat  of  war  changed  the  outlook  because 
it  became  apparent  that  new  sources  of  iron  ore 
would  have  to  be  found  and  developed.  Backed 
by  the  late  Joseph  Errington,  a  company  was 
formed  early  in  1938  and  soon  winter  drilling  was 
begun  through  the  ice  that  covered  the  lake.  Early 
efforts  produced  nothing  but  criticism  from  outsid- 
ers. Soon,  however,  the  critics  were  silenced  by 
the  discovery  of  a  body  of  high  grade  ore  nearly  a 
mile  in  length. 

But  the  drills  that  discovered  the  ore  also  found 
veins  of  water  that  would  flood  any  shaft  placed  to 
mine  the  ore  by  the  usual  methods.  The  only  solu- 
tion was  to  drain  off  the  150  feet  of  water  in  the 
lake.  Because  of  the  cost,  it  was  1942  before  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  governments  became 
interested  and  it  was  possible  to  raise  funds  and 
obtain  priorities  for  the  eguipment. 

The  engineers'  first  problem  was  to  block  off  the 
Seine  River  which  fed  Steep  Rock  Lake.  Because 
this  stream  drained  1,800  sguare  miles,  the  task 
was  a  big  one.  It  was  accomplished  by  damming 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  lake  and  cutting  diversion 
channels  to  carry  the  water  around  to  the  north 
through  a  ridge  and  into  the  Seine  again  below  the 
mine  site. 

Finlayson  Lake,  which  formed  part  of  the  chan- 
nel, had  to  be  lowered  58  feet  and  this  was  done  by 
cutting  an  8-by- 10-foot  tunnel  through  solid  rock  un- 
der the  lake  and  blowing  out  the  plug  with  dyna- 
mite. 

Most  of  these  projects  were  completed  by  1943 
and  by  the  end  of  the  war  Steep  Rock  Lake  was  di- 
vorced from  its  water  supply.  The  lake  still  con- 
tained about  118  billion  gallons  of  water  of  which 
at  least  70  billion  gallons  had  to  be  removed  before 
mining  could  be  started.  It  was  obvious  that  ordi- 
nary pumps  v/ould  take  too  long. 

The  answer  was  found  in  specially  built  centri- 
fugal pumps  which  were  mounted  on  barges.  Four- 
teen of  these  pumps  started  emptying  the  lake  in 
December  1943  at  the  rate  of  half  a  billion  gallons 


a  day.  The  lake  level  dropped  an  average  of  l1/^ 
inches  a  day  and  by  the  next  June  the  south  end 
was  dry. 

The  water  had  been  removed  but  the  ore  still  lay 
under  85  to  150  feet  of  clay,  silt  and  gravel.  The 
engineers  attacked  this  overlay,  blasting  it  out  with 
water  under  high  pressure.  They  used  the  water 
that  was  being  pumped  out  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  lake  and  first  sent  it  to  headers  to  build  up 
pressure  and  then  feed  it  into  oversize  hoses. 
Streams  from  the  hoses  washed  the  overburden 
from  the  bed.  Then  t  h  e  debris-laden  water  was 
pumped  to  a  distant  area  where  the  material  was 
allowed  to  settle.  In  the  clay  were  large  rocks  and 
these  were  handled  by  steam  shovel  crews  who 
kept  up  a  constant  race  with  the  hydraulic  strippers 
until  the  job  was  done  and  Steep  Rock  was  ready 
for  production. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  built  a  line  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Steep  Rock  Lake.  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railway  built  a  spur  line  from  Atikokan  to 
the  mine  crusher  and  loading  terminal,  and  the  Do- 
minion Government  commenced  construction  of  ore 
docks  at  Port  Arthur. 

Ore  production  began  in  May,  1945.  Diesel-pow- 
ered shovels  took  over,  scooping  up  ore  with  four- 
cubic  yard  bites  and  loading  it  into  heavy  trucks  of 
15-tons'  capacity.  The  trucks  take  the  ore  to  be 
crushed  and  screenecl  before  being  dumped  into 
railway  cars  for  the  140-mile  haul  to  a  loading  dock 
at  Port  Arthur.  From  there  the  ore  is  hauled  by 
lake  freighters  to  the  steel  mill  on  the  lower  lakes. 

The  ore  bodies  in  the  Steep  Rock  Range  explored 
to  date  are  estimated  to  contain  73  million  tons  of 
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RIGHT:  This  single  open  pit  which  has  become 
one  of  America's  largest  iron  mines  was  once  cov- 
ered by  the  waters  of  Steep  Rock  Lake. 
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This  diesel-powered  shovel  with  a  four-cubic-yard 
bite  loads  a  15-ton  truck  which  will  haul  the  ore 
to  the  crusher. 


ore  which  average  60  percent  iron.  Further  explo- 
ration may  reveal  a  much  higher  potential.  Much 
of  the  ore  is  in  large  lumps  which  can  be  used  di- 
rectly in  open  hearth  furnaces  to  produce  steel  with- 
out pretreatment  and  hence  the  ore  commands  pre- 
mium prices. 

Steep  Rock  is  in  the  same  general  area  as  the 
Mesabi  Iron  Range  in  Minnesota,  North  America's 
most  famous  iron  ore  deposit,  whose  high  grade 
ore  is  now  showing  signs  of  exhaustion. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  above,  that  though  the 
scientists  and  technologists  were  able  to  solve  the 
physical  problems  that  were  presented  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  project,  free  enterprise  was  most 
reluctant  to  'venture  its  capital,'  and  it  was  not 
until  the  governments  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  stepped  in  to  furnish  the  funds 
and  guarantee  the  returns  that  business  elements 
took  up  the  development  work  in  a  big  way.  Thus 
it  was  not  free  enterprise's  own  capital  that  took  the 
'risks,'  though  there  is  not  doubt  where  the  profits 
will  go.  Big  business  will  make  its  usual  'rake-off 
on  the  basic  Continental  resources. 

Technocracy  does  not  condemn  this  practice, 
rince  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  business  operation. 
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COVER  PICTURE 

Power  shovels  which  load  iron  ore  into  trucks  for 
hauling  to  the  crusher,  require  lubrication  at  the 
beginning  of  each  shift  to  keep  them  working  day 
and  night,  six  days  in  every  week. 

Such  large  scale  mining  would  be  impossible  with- 
out technology,  but  the  machinery  would  be  use- 
less without  lubrication.  Manpower  is  limited  to 
that  required  to  service  the  machines  and  direct 
operations. 

— Photo  by  courtesy  Imperial  Oil  Review. 


Technocracy  does  deplore  the  poor  judgment  of  the 
population  that  consents  thus  to  be  bled  and  de- 
prived of  benefits  which  it  could  just  as  well  share 
in  a  big  way.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come 
when  North  Americans  will  look  back  with  amaze- 
ment on  their  own  stupidity. 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  'place  in  the  sun,'  it  is  im- 
perative that  a  new  type  of  operation — a  functional 
control  under  designed,  scientific  direction — shall 
be  installed  before  the  resources  of  our  Continent 
are  despoiled  for  profit  or  wasted  in  senseless  du- 
plication or  in  warfare. 

— Information  compiled  from  the 
Imperial  Oil  Review. 

SIGNIFICANT    COMMENTS 

•  MANUFACTURERS  FRANKLY  ADMIT  UN 
many  cases  that  they  are  not  going  to  reduce  prices  until 
they  have  to  and  that  they  would  rather  curtail  production 
if  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  high  level  of  prices. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
reduce  costs  or  prices.  This  is  the  stuff  out  of  which 
booms  and  busts  are  made. 

— Jay  D.  Runkle,  Chairman  National  Retail 
Drygoods  Association. — Time,  March  22. 

©  LATEST  REPORTS  ON  THE  HIGH  WATER 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  again  confirm  the  efficiency  of  T. 
V.  A.'s  system  of  tributary  and  main-river  dams.  The  great 
reservoirs  of  Morris,  Cherokee,  Douglas,  Fontana,  and 
Hiawasse,  on  the  tributary  streams,  took  all  the  water  that 
was  poured  into  them  and  had  plenty  of  room  left.  By  this 
means,  the  flood  crest  at  Chattanooga  was  cut  ten  feet, 
with  an  estimated  saving  of  $6,000,000. 

— Marquis  Childs,  quoting  The  New  York  Times. 

•  IN  THAT  PERIOD  (V-J  DAY  TO  END  OF  1947) 
purchases  of  Series  E  bonds  totalled  $11,200,000,000,  but 
redemptions  aggregated  $11,300,000,000. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  all  bonds  bought  from  1941  through 
1947  were  in  sizes  of  $100  or  less  And  people  of  small  or 
moderate  means  are  first  to  lie  hit  by  rising  costs.  (  )ne 
of  the  'luxuries'  they  give  up  is  saving. 

— Sam  Dawson's   Business  Mirror   (AP) 
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CONFUSION    -    PRODUCT     OF     INCOMPETENCE    -  (Continued  from  Page  13) 


ship  in  the  years  to  come,  the  desks  are  all 
but  deserted.  All  protests  to  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  the  War  Department  against  the 
drafting  of  such  men  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Meanwhile  England  took  every  precaution 
to  minimize  interruption  in  the  training  of 
her  young  scientists,  and  her  technical 
schools  are  crowded. 

In  Russia,  students  of  ability  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  armed  forces. 

The  United  States  ordinarily  awards  35,000 
technical  degrees  a  year.  Russia  awarded 
75,000  in  1942  and  1943,  and  a  still  greater 
number  in  1944. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Parsons,  secretary  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  insists  that  the 
virtual  blanket  draft  of  men  18  to  29,  which 
he  said  isn't  'selective  service'  at  all,  has 
put  this  counry  in  a  position  where  it  faces 
a  future  which,  when  carefully  surveyed,  is 
little  less  than  appalling. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  make 
up  the  deficit  in  scientifically  trained  men 
until  1955. 
Here  again  we  find  concrete  evidence  of  the  pro- 


9  WE  HAVE  REBELLED  AGAINST  THE  TYR- 
anny  of  our  King-Masters;  we  have  rebelled  against  the 
tyranny  'of  our  Church-Masters;  how  long  shall  we  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  our  Price-Masters? 

— Charlotte  Ferkins  Gilnran. 


•  AMERICA'S  DEFENSE  NECESSITATES  THE 
denial  'to  any  potential  enemy,  bases  on  or  near  the  Amer- 
ican Continent.'  At  the  same  time  national  defense  calls 
for  the  holding  of  distant  American  bomber  bases,  possibly 
on  the  Eurasian  continent,  'for  repetitive  and  decisive'  raids 
on  enemy  lands. 

'There  would  have  to  be  between  300,000  and  400,000 
Army  personnel  at  each  location.' 

— Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall  quoted 
in  AP  dispatch. 


©   'I     WONDER    HOW    MANY    PEOPLE    IN 
Europe   have   a  right   understanding  of   the   revolution   that 

has   taken   place   in   Asia   in   the  last  40  years If   the 

European  was  feared  because  he  was  strong,  admired  be- 
cause he  was  clever,  and  trusted  because  he  was  believed 
to  be  honest.  .  .  .  (now)  the  West  has  lost  its  opportunity 
of  domination.  .  .  .  Western  civilization  is  no  lunger  re- 
yarded  as  civilization  at  all.  .  .  .' 

— Anglican   Bishop   Stephen   Charles   X'eill. 
Time.   April   12. 
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vincial-mindedness  of  a  fifteenth  century  farmer 
and  the  fatuity  and  credulity  of  a  country  school 
boy.  We  spend  billions  to  train  men  for  war  but 
have  no  money  and  no  plan  to  train  and  educate 
200,000  young  scientists.  In  a  nation  that  tops  the 
world  in  science,  engineering,  production  and  in  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  electric  energy,  such  ex- 
amples of  political  incompetence  are  not  only  pa- 
thetic, but  positively  disgraceful. 

All  of  the  foregoing  statements  indicative  of  prof- 
ligate waste,  irresponsibility  and  ineptitude  merely 
touch  a  few  of  the  high  spots;  the  list  could  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

In  blind  faith  the  American  people  march  to  the 
polls  year  after  year  and  cast  meaningless  ballots, 
now  for  an  old  deal,  then  for  a  new  deal,  but  all 
that  they  have  ever  gotten  is  a  raw  deal.  And  this 
is  all  they  will  ever  get,  regardless  of  whether  the 
candidates  are  conservative,  liberal  or  radical,  be- 
cause the  political  system  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Price  System.  Every  time  you  participate  in  a  po- 
litical election  you  are  tacitly  approving  and  lend- 
ing your  support  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  grand  con- 
test of  chiselers  versus  chiselers  and  chiselers  ver- 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


•  AMERICA  CAN  AFFORD  TO  SHARE  FOOD 
and  other  'renewable'  goods  with  Europe  but  cannot  spare 
oil,  iron  ore  and  other  non-renewable  resources. 

We  can  never  replace  our  minerals.  We  now  consume 
in  a  single  year  the  petroleum  and  coal  it  takes  nature  ten 
million  years  to  create. 

— Dr.  Kirtley  F.  Mather,  Harvard  geologist. 


•  WE  ARE  PILING  UP  A  NEW  ABNORMAL 
food  surplus  and  as  soon  as  we  stop  furnishing  tremendous 
credits  to  Europe  we  will  have  another  collapse  of  our 
economy.  Instead  of  a  depression  of  the  scope  !of  1929  and 
thereafter,  we  will  have  one  so  tremendous  that  it  could 
possibly  plunge  the  world  into  one  of  its  darkest  periods. 
Communism  could  flood  over  the  world  at  that  time. 

— Albert  S.  Goss,  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 


9  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  MAY  GET  AN- 
other  $80,000,000  to  buy  up  farm  surpluses  before  the  next 
harvest.  Their  idea  is  to  feed  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
get  rid  of  products  they  might  have  to  buy  later  anyway 
under  tin-  parity  price-support  law. 

This  $80,000,000  to  get  'price  depressing  surpluses  off 
the  market  before  June  30,'  as  the  American  Institute  of 
Food  Distribution  calls  it.  would  be  only  a  small  pari  of 
the  E.R.P.  food  bill.  It  is  estimated  $1,000,000,000  worth 
..I   food  will  be  given  Europe  in  the  next   12  months. 

— Sam  Dawson's  Business   Mirror.   (AP) 
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sus  suckers.  In  the  wild  scramble  for  'filthy  lucre' 
only  a  few  win  out.  The  majority  are  left  holding 
the  bag.  More  and  more  Americans  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  futility  of  voting.  In  the  Congressional 
election  of  1942,  one  year  after  Pearl  Harbor,  only 
33  Vz  percent  of  the  total  eligible  voters  participated. 
Only  55  percent  voted  in  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

The  next  time  you  make  up  your  income  tax  re- 
turn and  keep  scratching  your  head  while  you  try 
to  decipher  the  intent  of  the  law,  it  may  console 
you  to  remember  that  even  a  great  mathematician 
like  Einstein  has  to  have  his  return  made  out  by  an 
income  tax  'specialist.'  This  won't  seem  so  aston- 
ishing when  you  know  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  liguors  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
four  times  greater  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
country.  (Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  beds  in  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States 
are  occupied  by  the  insane?) 

IT  IS  ASTOUNDING 

It  is  really  astounding  how  easy  it  is  to  make  the 
average  citizen  'believe'  something  that  is  not  true. 
When  'freedom'  is  accepted  for  'bondage';  'democ- 
racy' for  'oligarchy';  'political  representation'  for 
'lobby  control';  'education'  for  'indoctrination';  and 
'corporate  profits'  for  'legalized  grand  larceny,'  then 
we  are  close  to  believing  anything.  It  is  said  that 
a  lie,  if  repeated  often  enough,  will  finally  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  truth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  future  historians  will  re- 
gard this  period  of  American  history  as  the  Mo- 
ronic Age.  With  an  abundance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices ready  to  be  distributed  to  all  American  citizens, 
we  use  our  vaunted  intelligence  to  devise  and  con- 
coct all  sorts  of  schemes  to  deny  ourselves  the  ne- 
cessities and  comforts  of  life,  do  everything  to  en- 
snare ourselves  in  a  mountain  of  unamortizable 
debt  with  interest,  and  inexcusably  live  a  life  of 
penury,  poverty  and  insecurity.  Then  we  get  down 
on  our  knees  and  praise  the  Lord  for  the  torrent  of 
blessings  He  has  showered  upon  us.  Such  is  life 
with  Homo  sapiens  ameiicensis. 

We  are  actually  supposed  to  have  a  higher  grade 
of  intelligence  than  dumb  animals,  but  even  the 
lowly  pig  is  in  some  ways  smarter  than  we.  When 
he  has  plenty  of  food  he  will  eat  until  he  is  satis- 
fied. Man  goes  hungry  and  plows  food  under.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ralph  McDonald,  an  official  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  we  spend  twice  as 


much  to  educate  a  raiser  of  pigs  in  a  professional 
school  of  agriculture  as  we  spend  to  educate  a 
teacher  of  our  children  in  a  teacher's  college.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  seeming  difference  in  the 
level  of  intelligence  of  the  products. 

It  is  possible,  although  comparatively  few  Amer- 
icans are  aware  of  it,  to  spend  years  acguiring  a 
splendid  education  in  science,  art,  literature  and 
languages,  and  yet  be  down  to  the  mental  level  of 
a  six  year  old  child  on  the  subject  of  where  are  we 
going  from  here  on  out?  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
from  a  purely  scholastic  viewpoint  America's  cul- 
ture dates  somewhere  between  the  Stone  Age  and 
the  end  of  the  18th  Century. 

In  the  fields  of  science,  industry,  communication 
and  transportation,  however,  America  has  made 
more  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  any  other 
nation  on  earth,  and  has  seen  greater  changes  dur- 
ing this  period  than  any  other  people  have  seen  for 
thousands  of  years.  This  phenomenal  situation  is 
forcing  us  into  a  social  change  for  which  there  are 
no  precedents  in  history. 

An  overwhelming  abundance  produced  practi- 
cally without  human  labor  simply  cannot  be  bought 
and  sold.  The  remedy  for  this  situation  therefore  is 
bound  to  be  unique  and  entirely  different  from  that 
of  any  other  civilization  in  the  past.  In  fact,  we 
are  actually  facing  the  first  major  social  change 
that  has  ever  taken  place.  All  changes  in  the  past 
were  merely  political  changes  with  a  few  social 
reforms  here  and  there. 

A  CHANGE  MUST  BE  MADE 

The  change  that  must  be  made  in  America  calls 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem as  well  as  of  distribution  at  a  price.  Abun- 
dance of  anything,  as  of  air  and  water,  always  de- 
stroys value.  So  obviously,  if  technology  and  ex- 
traneous energy  destroy  jobs,  values  and  purchas- 
ing power,  there  can  be  only  one  solution;  that  is, 
distribution  without  price.  Energy  is  subject  to  ex- 
act mensuration  and  can  be  used  as  a  medium  of 
distribution.  Money,  however,  is  a  variable  and 
its  fluctuating  characteristic  makes  its  use  entirely 
impractical  in  a  high-energy  civilization. 

The  blueprints  for  the  functional  operation  of 
America's  social  mechanism  with  its  new  and  un- 
precedented method  of  distribution  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Technocracy.  The  specifications  call  for 
the  technological  operation  of  the  entire  Continent 
of  North  America  as  a  totality.     No  other  organiza- 
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tion  on  the  North  American  Continent  outside  of 
Technocracy  has  an  overall  design  for  Continental 
operation. 

America  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  without 
human  toil  through  the  application  of  science  to  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  It  is  now  imperative  that 
the  same  method  be  applied  to  distribution.  Mass 
production  and  a  scarcity  method  of  distribution 
are  as  inconsistent  as  bows  and  arrows  in  an 
atomic  age.  Up  to  this  time  every  possible  expedi- 
ent that  could  be  hatched  in  the  best  brains  of 
price-system  apologists  has  been  tried  out  to  effect 
a  compromise  and  bring  about  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment, but  the  result  has  always  been  the 
same — deficit  spending  in  huge  sums  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  debt  is  now  some 
$255,000,000,000  and  the  annual  interest  about 
$5,000,000,000.  In  1930  the  total  debt  was  only 
$16,000,000,000.  The  added  debt  since  then  amount- 
ing to  some  $240,000,000,000  was  all  incurred  within 
the  short  period  of  15  years.  If  this  is  what  it  costs 
to  avoid  collapse  of  the  Price  System,  the  sooner 
we  junk  the  Price  System  the  sooner  the  American 
people  will  face  a  better  future. 

Technocracy  points  out,  therefore,  that  America 
has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  within  the  next  few 
years.  The  Price  System  will  then  be  banished  from 
this  Continent  forever.  Now  is  the  time  to  rid  your- 
self of  aniguated  concepts  and  to  shake  off  the  tra- 
ditional confidence  in  politicians,  businessmen  and 
financiers.  They  have  had  their  day,  and  moreover 
they  have  proven  beyond  the  vestige  of  a  doubt 
that  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  distributing 
an  abundance.  None  but  scientists  and  engineers 
will  provide  the  sort  of  statesmanship  that  is  called 
for  by  the  New  America  of  abundance. 

When  social  engineering  is  finally  substituted 
for  the  present  moronic  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs, then,  and  only  then,  will  it  be  possible  for 
Americans  to  free  themselves  of  the  current  night- 
mare of  unamortizable  debts,  enormous  taxes,  eco- 
nomic instability,  administrative  confusion  and  ever 
worsening  poverty  amidst  plenty  that  is  heading  us 
straight  for  social  disaster. 

Today  the  youth  of  America  have  only  limited 
opportunities  for  education  and  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  their  parents  for  support.  In  the  Technate 
they  will  have  unlimited  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion up  to  the  age  of  25,  with  special  training  for 


those  with  extraordinary  functional  ability.  All  stu- 
dents will  be  provided  with  independent  incomes. 
Between  the  ages  of  25  and  45,  all  citizens  of  both 
sexes  will  serve  in  some  functional  capacity  in  the 
operation  of  the  social  mechanism.  Instead  of  work- 
ing eight  hours  a  day  five  or  six  days  a  week,  they 
will  work  only  four  hours  a  day  and  four  days  a 
week.  Instead  of  two  weeks  off  annually,  there 
will  be  eleven  weeks  vacation.  Instead  of  antici- 
pating a  lifetime  of  work,  retirement  will  be  at  the 
age  of  45.  Instead  of  an  income  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  which  represents  the  earn- 
ings of  about  75  percent  of  the  population  today, 
every  citizen  will  receive  the  eguivalent  of  $20,000 
a  year  or  more  in  goods  and  services.  Instead  of 
retiring  at  60  or  70  years  of  age  with  niggardly  old 
age  pensions  and  dependence  upon  others,  citizens 
will  retire  while  still  young  enough  to  enjoy  life 
and  yet  be  on  full  income  until  death  with  every 
opportunity  for  recreation  and  travel. 

HEALTH  EXAMS  FREE 

Public  health  examinations  will  be  given  every- 
one twice  annually,  and  all  dental,  medical  and 
hospital  services  will  be  free,  to  every  citizen. 

The  inauguration  of  this  program  designed  by 
Technocracy,  fantastic  as  it  may  seem  compared  to 
what  we  have  today,  is  not  only  possible  with  the 
natural  resources  and  the  technological  facilities 
we  have  on  the  North  American  Continent,  but 
what  may  appear  to  be  still  more  fantastic  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  simplest  way  of  operating  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Why  contend  with  the  hazards  of  scarcity  when 
you  can  have  an  abundance?  Why  tolerate  inse- 
curity when  you  can  have  security?  Why  work  40 
hours  a  week  when  you  only  need  to  work  16? 
Why  continue  to  allow  adult  incompetents  to  man- 
age public  affairs?  What's  the  trouble?  Are  the 
American  people  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of 
encephalitis  lethargical 

The  time  to  do  something  about  this  anarchic 
confusion  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  is  now. 
Join  Technocracy  and  support  its  program;  cast 
opinions,  beliefs,  traditions  and  time-worn  shibbo- 
leths to  the  four  winds  and  familiarize  yourself  with 
incontrovertible  facts  and  indisputable  evidence. 
Then  and  only  then  will  you  appreciate  what  it 
means  to  become  a  member  of  the  technological  ar- 
my of  the  New  America  of  Abundance. 

—Walter  Palm,  7340-4. 
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Developing  Trends 


CANOL  PIPE  LINE  HAS  INGLORIOUS 
END  IN  JUNK  PILE 

ALL  THAT  IS  LEFT  'of  the  $140,000,000  Canol  pipe 
line,  built  during  the  war  years  as  a  means  of  supplying 
an  emergency  oil  supply  from  Norman  Wells  in  northwest 
Canada  to  Alaska,  is  being  trucked  out  for  shipment  to  junk 
dealers  in  the  Middle  West 

A  large  part  of  the  equipment  used  for  the  Canol  line 
was  purchased  by  a  Houston,  Texas,  oil  company,  and  it 
was  recently  dispatched  frbm  Skagway  for  a  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico port.  Six  more  ships  will  be  required  to  carry  the  bal- 
ance of  the  accumulated  material  from  the  pipe  line  project. 

Fifty  trucks  are  working  day  and  night  out  of  Johnson's 
Crossing  on  the  Alaska  Highway  hauling  salvage.  Remain- 
ing to  be  transported  are  huge  brass  valves,  power  pump- 
ing devices,  Diesel  power  units  which  have  never  been  used, 
miles  of  copper  pipe,  electric  motors,  tractors,  trucks  and 
parts. 

At  every  50  miles  along  the  pipe  line  from  Whitehorse 
to  Norman"  Wells,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  a  pumping  sta- 
tion was  installed,  each  one  costing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.— Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  24. 

"THE  BACKWARD  NATIONS?" 
WHEN  NEW  YEAR  was  rung  in  in  Czechoslovakia, 
a  new  bill  went  into  effect  whereby  every  low-income  mother 
will  receive  a  government  subsidy  on  the  birth  of  a  child. 
In  addition,  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  has  set  aside 
100  000,000  Kcs.  ($2,000,000)  to  provide  country  holidays 
for  children  and  150,000,000  Kcs.  ($3,000  000)  for  nurseries 
and  children's  homes.  Individual  assistance  will  be  given 
to  very  poor  or  large  families.  The  Czech  Government  is 
also  discussing  insurance  for  housewives  so  that  they  may 
be  as  protected  in  sickness  and  old  age  as  their  sisters  in 
industry. — United  Nations  World. 

GI  HOME  LOANS  BEING  TURNED 
DOWN  BY  BANKS 

WASHINGTON,  March  29.— (UP)— Veterans  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  GI  home  loans  from  their 
banks  and  many  are  being  turned  down. 

The  head  of  one  of  Washington's  largest  banks  said  that 
his  institution  "does  not  like  Gl-type  loans  as  such"  and 
has  adopted  an  "exceedingly"  selective  policy  toward  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  congress  restore  to  the  RFC 
its  authority  to  buy  GI  loans  from  the  banks.  Advocates 
of  this  proposal  contend  the  banks  w'ould  be  willing  to  take 
on  the  veterans'  loans  if  they  knew  they  could  dispose  of 
them  when  opportunities  for  more  profitable  investments 
present  themselves. 

GI  loans  are  virtually  risk  prtoof  for  the  lenders  since 
they  are  backed  by  the  Veterans  Administration  but  one 
banker  said  an  ex-serviceman  takes  better  care  of  his  home 
if  his  money  is  involved. 

Thus,  the  property  is  in  better  condition  should  the 
lender  have  to  foreclose. 

Foreclosures,  however,  are  rare.  Up  to  the  end  of  last 
month,  the  government  had  to  pay  off  foreclosure  losses 
on  only  688  homes,  totaling  $1,160,000.  And  it  will  get 
back  some  of  this  money  when  the  property  is  liquidated. 

ITALY  TAKES  OVER  29  AMERICAN 
SHIPS 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C.  March  27.— (AP)— The  Italian 
government  took  over  20  American  merchant  ships  today. 
President  Truman  March  16  ordered  them  transferred. 
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ALASKAN  COMMAND  MOVES  TO  REACTIVATE 
CANOL  OIL  PIPELINE 

ANCHORAGE,  March  31.  —  (I  :N.S.)  —Alaskan  Com- 
mand headquarters  in  a  race  to  keep  pace  with  expanding 
U.  S.  air  force  activities  at  the  top  of  the  world,  moved  to- 
day to  reactivate  the  Canol  oil  pipeline. 

Also  proposed,  to  meet  skyrocketing  requirements  for 
aircraft  fuel,  is  an  eight-inch  pipeline  from  a  deep  water 
port  to  the  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  sector,  to  service  planes 
based  at  Fairbanks  and  at  Mile  26. 

Reactivation  of  a  large  section  of  the  multi-million- 
dollar  Canol  oil  pipeline  was  termed  however,  "far  short"  of 
•  roviding  the  needed  300,000  barrels  of  fuel  per  month. 

This  figure  would  soar  to  a  minimum  monthly  require- 
ment of  900,000  barrels  of  petroleum  and  oil  products  in 
event  of  an  emergency  in  the  territory,  described  as  an 
aggressor's  gateway  to  the  United  States. 

Liquid  fuel  was  classed  by  a  high  command  staff  officer 
as  probably  the  most  important  single  item  other  than  sub- 
sistence to  be  considered  in  the  supply  of  the  Alaskan  the- 
ater.    He  said: 

"Our  petroleum  requirements  for  aviation  gas,  motor 
gas  and  Diesel  fuel  are  tremendous.  And  our  present  needs 
will  skyrocket  with  arrival  of  jet  aircraft  and  substitution 
of  B-50's  for  B-29's. 

"An  urgent  need  exists  for  an  eight-inch  pipeline  from 
a  deep  water  port  in  view  of  the  increased  requirements." 

The  officer  said  the  four-inch  pipeline  from  Skagway, 
Alaska,  to  Whitehorse,  Y.  T.,  connecting  with  the  three- 
inch  Canol  pipeline  from  Whitehorse  to  Fairbanks,  recently 
was  rehabilitated.  He  said  this  line  will  be  used  to  trans- 
port Diesel  requirements. 

NUMBERS     FOR     BABIES 
You'll  Always  Have  Same 

HELENA,  Mont,  April  2.— (AP)— Montana  will  start 
assigning  serial  numbers  to  all  babies  born  after  next  Jan- 
uary 1. 

L.  L.  Benepe,  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  said  today  the 
plan  later  will  be  national  in  scope. 

One  number,  assigned  at  birth,  will  be  used  throughout 
a  person's  life  "for  every  purpose  for  which  a  serial  num- 
ber is  needed,"  he  said. 

The  plan  is  being  directed  by  the  vital  statistics  office 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Benepe  said. 

He  said  the  social  security  system  has  agreed  to  change 
its  numbers  so  the  birth  registration  number  also  will  be 
an  individual's  social  security  number.  The  number  also 
will  be  used  as  a  military  service  number  and  will  be  filed 
with  police  records  and  "held  for  all  other  identification 
purposes."  It  will  appear  on  marriage,  divorce  and  death 
records,   Benepe  added. 

"After  death,  the  number  will  be  thrown  away." 

Benepe's  explanation  of  the  way  the  numbers  will  be 
assigned: 

All  numbers  for  United  States  citizens  will  begin  with  1. 
Montana  has  been  assigned  No.  25 — "so,  all  Montana  num- 
bers will  begin  with  125,  followed  by  a  dash,  and  two  num- 
bers indicating  the  year  of  birth. 

"This  number  will  be  followed  by  another  dash,  then 
the  individual  registration  number  which  begins  with  two 
digits  indicating  the  county  of  birth. 

"In  a  counts'  assigned  number  40,  a  sample  serial  num- 
ber mighl  Ik-:  125-48-405555."— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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MOLASSES  SET  ASIDE  TO  MAKE 
MOTOR  FUEL 

WASHINGTON,  April  8.— (AP)— The  Commerce  De- 
partment told  United  States  distillers  and  others  who  need 
Cuban  blackstrap  molasses  for  distilling  or  for  feed  that 
they  may  find  their  supplies  drastically  curtailed. 

The  Department  said  the  Cuban  government  has  or- 
dered 40,000,000  gallons  of  blackstrap  set  aside  to  make  al- 
cohol io.-  use  in  carburante.  Carburante  is  a  blended-alco- 
hol-gasoline   motor   fuel. 

Besides  the  set-aside  of  molasses,  Cuba  has  frozen  stocks 
of  alcohol  at  distilleries  and  allocated  1,367,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  for  manufacture  of  carburante. — Seattle  Times. 

SHOES 

THROUGHOUT  the  (shoe)  industry,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary sales  were  an  estimated  20  percent  lower  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1947,  which  were  considerably  lower  than 
in  1946.  Said  the  head  of  one  big  Midwestern  factory :  'The 
situation  is  bilious.' 

Consumer  resistance  to  high  prices  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  biliousness.  Yet  most  manufacturers  did  nothing 
to  cure  it  by  cutting  prices  even  though  hide  prices  are 
down  15  to  25%  from  last  fall's  peak.  Instead,  they  cut 
production  in  hopes  that  shortages  again  would  make  prices 
palatable.  A  few  shoe  men  talked  of  price  cuts — but  only 
vaguely. — Time,  March  22. 

MECHANIZATION  OF  WATER  DEPT. 
AIDS  EFFICIENCY 

BECAUSE  OF  INCREASED  mechanization  and  other 
operating  etficiencies,  it  now  takes  far  fewer  Water  De- 
partment employes  to  handle  the  needs  of  1,000  average  cus- 
tomers than  it  ciid  20  years  ago,  Water  Supt.  W.  C.  Morse 
commented  today.  Morse  presented  his  formal  1947  report 
to  Mayor  Wihiam  F.  Devin  (Seattle)  and  the  City  Council. 

In  1927  it  took  4.46  water  employes  for  each  1,000  wa- 
ter consumers  at  an  annual  payroll  cost  of  $7.59.  Last 
year,  only  2.68  employes  were  needed  for  1,000  water  users, 
and  the  payroll  cost  had  dropped  to  $7.15. — Seattle  Times. 

BANK  OBTAINS  ROBOT  CLERKS 

THE  OLD-TIME  BANK  CLERK  who  used  to  spend 
hours  adding  up  figures  the  h  a  r  d  way  and  sorting  out 
checks  would  have  to  admit  banking  "ain't  what  it  used  to 
be"  if  he  could  see  the  13  new  machines  just  received  by 
the  bookkeeping  department  of  the  United  States  National 
bank  from  the  International  Business  Machines  company. 

These  machines  add  up  the  checks,  sort  them  out  by 
towns  and  record  proof  of  deposit  all  in  one  operation.  All 
the  operator  has  to  do  is  feed  in  the  checks  and  punch  a 
few  buttons  here  and  there. 

It  is  all  a  part  of  the  mechanization  of  banking  now  go- 
ing on  in  Portland  and  throughout  the  country,  according 
to  Frank  L.  Beach,  United  States  National  vice  president, 
who  recently  made  a  trip  east  to  get  the  latest  dope  on 
bank  operation. 

Others  to  Come  Soon 

Rental  of  one  of  these  machines  sets  the  bank  back 
about  as  much  as  the  rental  of  a  high-priced  apartment, 
but  they  are  worth  it  in  added  efficiency  of  operation, 
Beach  declared. 

The  bank  will  soon  get  delivery  on  seven  more  of  the 
machines,  which  will  enable  it  to  take  care  of  the  some 
2,300  000  checks  which  monthly  go  through  the  headquar- 
ters bank  of  the  United  States  National  system. 

With  the  new  equipment  and  other  machines  previously 
acquired  by  the  United  States  National  all  bookkeeping  in 
the  headquarters  bank  is  now  mechanized.   Beach  said. 

I  t's  just  another  indication  that  this  is  a  machine  age, 
no   fooling.  — Oregon  Journal. 
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NEW  BRITISH  AUTO  OIL  MAY  LAST 

LIFETLME 

BIRMINGHAM,  England,  April  17.— (AP)— Prof.  Mau- 
rice Stacey  told  the  Royal  Institute  of  Chemistry  today  that 

a  new  compound  will  permit  automobiles  to  run  a  lifetime 
with  no  change  of  oil. 

Stacey  said  the  compound  is  based  on  fluorine,  which 
eliminates  hydrogen  from  oils  and  makes  them  noninflam- 
lii aide.  Present  lubricants  have  to  be  changed  mainly  be- 
cause they  partly  burn.  The  noninflammable  oil  will  be 
virtually  everlasting,  provided  the  cars  have  good  oil  filters 
and  the  lubrication  system  does  not  leak,  Stacey  said. 

Stacey,  a  professor  of  chemistry  at  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity, said  the  product  was  developed  during  atomic  research 
but  cannot  be  put  into  commercial  use  for  a  year  yet.  He 
said  British  researchers  were  ahead  of  those  in  the  United 
States  in  developing  safe  use  of  fluorine,  a  gas  known  for 
80  years  but  little  used  on  account  of  its  unpredictable  re- 
actions. 

SHRINKAGE   IN   FARM   EXPORTS 
FORECAST 

WASHINGTON. — A  shinkage  in  farmers'  export  mar- 
kets this  year  has  been  forecast  officially  despite  heavy 
spending  planned  under  the  big  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Agriculture  Department  said  the  value  'of  farm 
exports  in  1948  ma,vr  drop  15  to  20  per  cent  below  the 
$3  900,000,000  total  last  year. 

The  agency  said  foreign  countries  will  not  be  able  to 
buy  as  much  this  year  as  last  because  they  won't  have  as 
much  money  to  spend  for  farm  products.  Also,  the  present 
outlook  is  for  the  production  of  bigger  crops  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe — a  major  American  market. 

The  denartment  said  exports  of  grains  and  grain  prod- 
ucts probably  will  drop  the  most.  Cotton  shipments,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  larger,  because  many  countries  plan 
to  use  Marshall  Plan  funds  to  revive  their  war-destroyed 
textile  industries. 

NEW  SMELTING  PROCESS 
YOUNGSTOWN,    Ohio.— The   steel   industry,   short   of 
coke   and   good   iron   ore,   has   announced   a  new   innovation 
in   the  300-year-old  blast  furnace  process  of  smelting  iron 
ore. 

A  modern  blast  furnace  is  simply  a  huge  cylinder,  set 
up  vertically.  Into  it  are  dumped  alternate  layers  of  coke, 
limestone,  and  iron  ore.  Then  the  coke  is  ignited,  a  terri- 
fic air  blast  is  blown  through.  The  heat  melts  the  whole 
mass.  The  iron,  being  heavier,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and 
may  be  poured  off.  The  limestone,  being  lighter,  rises,  col- 
lecting the  waste  from  the  ore  with  it. 

By  the  new  Republic  technique,  a  much  greater  volume 
of  air  is  blown  into  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  A  throttle 
valve  at  the  top  restricts  escape  of  waste  gas.  This  builds 
up  gas  pressure  within  the  furnace,  and  reduces  the  velocity 
at  which  the  gas  passes  through  the  furnace.  Mr.  Richards 
explains  that  as  a  result,  the  coke  burns  more  efficiently, 
larger  quantities  of  pig  iron  may  be  produced  daily,  cost 
of  pig  iron  product  is  less,  and  ores  of  finer  particles  may 
be  used  economically.  .  .  .  The  greater  efficiency  in  burn- 
ing coke  cuts  the  amount  of  coke  required  for  each  ton  of 
iron  ore  by  about  200  to  250  pounds,  or  $2  or  $3  worth. 

— C.  S.  Monitor. 
HALF  MILLION  FARMS  PRODUCE 
VERY  LITTLE 

WASH  I  N(  JTON,  April  8.— (AP)— Half  a  million  United 
States  farms  produced  less  than  $25(1  worth  of  products 
each  in  the  good  crop  year  of  1945,  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported  today. 

Al  tin-  other  end  of  the  scale  however,  26,000  farms  har- 
vested more  than  $411,000  worth  of  products  each,  the  bu- 
reau said. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  ther~  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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This  beautiful  float  represented  Technocracy  Inc.  in  the  Annual  Daffodil  Festival  Parade 
which  this  year  covered  Tacoma,  Puyallup,  and  Sumner,  Washington,  on  April  3rd.  It 
was  entered  by  Section  7,  Tacoma,  and  sponsored  by  the  12247  Area. 

— Techphoto  by  Eckes. 


TECHNOCRACY  MAGAZINES 

The  Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle 
1,  Wash.    20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues  trial  subscription. 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.;  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
for  12  issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50 
for  12  issues;  $4.50  for  24  issues;  $6:50  for 
36  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.;  15  cents  a  copy.    No  subscriptions. 

Technocratic  America,  R.R.  2,  Box  110,  Fonta- 
na,  Calif.,  mimeo.;  5  cents  a  copy;  50  cents 
for  12  issues. 


'CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS' 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

(Pacific  Standard  Time) 

(Bremerton,  Wash.) 

KBRO  (1490  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY,  1:45  P.M. 

(Grants  Pass,  Oregon) 

KUIN  (1340  on  your  dial) 

Every  WEDNESDAY,  4:30  P.  M. 

(Roseburg,  Oregon) 

KRNR  (1490  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY  at  4:45  P.  M. 

(Calif.  Daylight  Saving  Time) 

(Los  Angeles,  California) 

KXLA  (1110  on  your  dial) 

Every    THURSDAY,    6:15  P.M. 

(San  Diego,  Calif.) 

KSON  (1240  on  your  dial 

Every  SUNDAY,  7:45  P.  M. 
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Contracts 


ONE  of  the  principal  elements  of  any  contract  is  time.     Time  is 
running  out  on  our  present  contract  of  citizenship.  Technology 
and  our  abundant  natural  resources  have  cancelled  out  the  ele- 
ments of  human  toil  and  scarcity  that  have  been  the  basis  for  all  the 
contracts  of  citizenship  to  date. 

TECHNOLOGY  has  completely  changed  the  means  by  which  we 
live  and  in  so  doing  has  dictated  a  new  contract  of  citizenship  wherein 
minimum  human  effort,  economic  security  from  birth  to  death,  the 
highest  possible  state  of  health  and  education,  and  an  equal  share  in 
the  abundance  that  is  here  on  the  North  American  Continent,  not 
only  are  possible  but  are  mandatory  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  tech- 
nological processes  in  operation. 

THE  TIME  is  fast  approaching  when  we  in  America  will  be  called 
on  to  choose  between  plunging  this  Continent  into  chaos  and  obliv- 
ion, and  signing  this  new  contract  of  citizenship  and  thus  assuring 
for  the  future  of  our  country  the  highest  type  of  civilization  ever 
dreamed  of  by  man.    What  will  your  choice  be? 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY— NOW ! 

— Earl  Patterson,  12247-3. 
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What  Do  YOU  Bid? 


THE  system  of  free  private  enterprise  is  putting  up  a  last-ditch  fight 
for  survival.  Its  chief  tool  is  advertising  propaganda  and  its 
weapon  government  money  spent  as  subsidies  to  dissipate  sur- 
pluses and  maintain  scarcity.  Its  main  hope  lies  in  the  inertia  of  the 
people  and  their  inherent  resistance  to  change.  Its  program  is  entirely 
negative,  depending  upon  fear  of  communism — a  fear  inspired  by  the 
propaganda  of  the  press,  screen,      


and  radio,   with  the  approval  of 
the  pulpit. 

For  the  youth  of  the  Continent, 
this  program  is  completely  sterile, 
as  attested  by  such  accounts  as 
the  following  United  Press  dis- 
patch: 

Detroit,  April  8.  —  Detroit  po- 
lice officials  moved  today  to 
combat  a  growing  wave  of  'law- 
lessness' by  roving  gangs  of 
teen-agers  who  have  smashed 
property,  heckled  pedestrians 
and  been  accused  of  a  slaying 
in  recent  weeks. 

The  latest  incident  occurred 
in  neighboring  Windsor,  Ont., 
last  night  when  more  than  400 
high  school  youths  paraded 
through  the  downtown  area  and 
attacked  the  office  of  the  Labor 
Progressive  (Communist)  Party. 
Five  party  officials  were 
beaten  with  bats  and  rubber 
hoses  and  the  office  was 
wrecked. 

Also  last  night  a  gang  of  300 
teen-agers   paraded   the  streets 
and    hooted    at    pedestrians    in 
suburban    Dearborn,    and    an- 
other gang  returned  to  a  drive- 
in     restaurant     north     of     here 
which  was  smashed  to  pieces 
earlier  this  week.     In  the  latter 
case   the  gang   left  without  in- 
flicting   new    damages    but 
threatened  to  'come  back  later.' 
Even   if   there   were   enoug! 
courts  and  enough  'corrective'  in- 
stitutions to  handle  si^h  demon- 
strations in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
basic   cause   would   not   be   re- 


moved. Basically  the  system  is 
no  different  than  when  Charles 
MacKaye  wrote  his  poem,  'The 
Children's  Auction,'  late  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

"Who  bids  for  the  little  chil- 
dren— 

Body  and  soul  and  brain? 

Who  bids  tor  the  little  chil- 
dren— 

Young  and  without  a  stain? 

"Will  no  one  bid,'  said  Eng- 
land, 

'For  their  souls  so  pure  and 
white, 

And  fit  tor  all  good  or  evil 

The  world  on  their  page  may 
write?' 

'We  bid,'  said  Pest  and  Fam- 
ine, 
"We  bid  for  life  and  limb; 
Fever  and  pain  and  sgualor 
Their  bright  young  eyes  shall 

dim. 
When  the  children  grow  too 

many 
We'll  nurse  them  as  our  own, 
And  hide  them  in  secret  places 
Where   none   shall  hear   their 
moan.' 

'1  bid,'  said  Beggary,  howling; 

'1  bid  for  them  one  and  all! 

I'll  teach  them  a  thousand  les- 
sons, 

To  lie,  to  skulk,  to  crawl! 

They  shall  sleep  in  my  lair 
like  maggots, 

They  shall  rot  in  the  fair  sun- 
shine, 


And  if  they  serve  my  purpose, 
I  hope  they'll  answer  thine.' 

'I'll  bid  you  higher  and  higher,' 
Said  Crime  with  a  v/olfish  grin; 
'For  I  love  to  lead  the  chil  'ren 
Through  the  pleasant  paths  of 

sin. 
They  shall  swarm  in  the  streets 

to  pilfer; 
They  shall  plague  the  broad 

highway. 
They  shall  grow  too  old  for 

pity, 
And  ripe  for  the  law  to  slay. 

'Give  me  the  little  children, 
Ye  good,  ye  rich,  ye  wise, 
And  let  the  busy  world  spin 

round 
While  ye  shut  your  idle  eyes! 
And  your  judges  shall  have 

work. 
And  your  lawyers  wag  the 

tongue, 
And  the  jailers  and  policemen 
Shall  be  fathers  to  the  young.' 
Since  then  the  basic  processes 
of  living  have  been  altered,  due 
to  technology;  but  while  this  has 
made  life  'easier'  it  also  deprives 
the  children  of  many  of  the  more 
satisfying  outlets  for  theii  ener- 
gies and  talents.  And  when  they 
are  grown,  even  though  they  have 
had  much  so-called  education, 
private  'free'  enterprise  has  noth- 
ing to  offer  them  save  the  sterility 
of  trade,  business,  and  profes- 
sional chiseling.  The  boasted  'op- 
portunities' are  available  only  to 
the  'successful'  few  and  the  large 
majority  live  lives  of  constant 
frustration,  inhibition,  and  malnu- 
trition, because  they  are  barred 
from  most  normal  satisfactions 
and  fulfillment  by  the  ever-present 
'price  tag.' 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Water  Goes  Underground 


IN  THIS  ATOMIC  AGE  WE  MAY  HAVE  TO  BURY  OUR  FACTORIES  FOR 
SAFETY,  BUT  WE  WON'T  HAVE  TO  WORRY  ABOUT  OUR  WATER— IT'S 
GOING  DOWN  AND  DOWN  AND  DOWN. 


IF  YOU  ask  a  neighboring  bus  rider  if  he  thirties 
America  should  feed  the  world,  the  chances 

are  nine  to  one  he  will  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. If  he  is  a  farmer,  most  probably  he  will 
say,  'With  wheat  selling  at  $2.45  a  bushel?  Don't 
be  silly.'  But  if  you  inquire  about  soil  conserva- 
tion and  the  water  level  he  will  give  you  a  blank 
stare  and  return  to  his  newspaper. 

Such  an  attitude  is  understandable  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  That  water  scarcity  has  become 
a  national  problem  must  seem  fantastic  to  resi- 
dents of  this  rain-swept  area  in  the  spring  of 
1948.  Yet  depletion  of  our  water  supply  has  be- 
come as  potentially  alarming  as  has  the  wastage 
of  our  other  natural  resources. 

THEY  CAN'T  BLAME  RUSSIA  FOR  THIS 

There  is  no  drama  in  domestic  problems  of 
this  nature.  Heart-rending  tales  of  starving  chil- 
dren and  famished  adults  are  not  immediately 
available  to  the  press  agent  when  he  seeks  to 
play  on  our  emotions.  There  is  no  way  to  pin  a 
charge  of  'working  from  within'  on  Russia.  'Com- 
munists, have  not  yet  penetrated  underground  to 
a  depth  of  100  to  2,000  feet  where  the  trouble  lies. 
Thus  the  problem  commands  no  front-page  head- 
lines on  a  national  scale.  Under  Price  System 
operation  no  permanent  solution  will  be  avail- 
able until  catastrophe  is  upon  us,  when  the  poli- 
ticians will  rush  forward  with  too  little,  many 
years  too  late. 

The  water  level  in  the  United  States  is  falling 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Underground  pumping  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  farm  area  is  doing  un- 
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derground  what  the  hastily  broken  prairies  did  to 
our  economy  after  World  War  I. 

While  the  water  shortage  is  more  acute  in  the 
crid  Southwest,  New  York  and  the  middle  west- 
ern states  are  also  affected.  Wells  are  going 
dry.  Those  near  the  seacoast  are  being  ruined 
by  the  infiltration  of  salt  water.  In  some  of  the 
wells  in  the  Southwest  chemicals  from  deep  in 
the  earth  in  time  will  ruin  the  soil  they  are  now 
irrigating. 

Brooklyn  faced  a  problem  when  the  water  level 
fell  35  feet  below  sea  level.  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Indianapolis  are  other  cities  out  of  the  arid 
zone  that  are  affected. 

It  is  general  knowledge  that  even  a  camel  can 
exist  only  a  limited  time  without  water.  It  is  not 
so  well  known  that  our  manufacturing  industry 
is  threatened  by  prospective  water  shortage. 

Every  person  in  the  United  States  uses  over 
100  gallons  of  water  a  day.  Sixty-five  thousand 
gallons  are  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel; 
seven  to  ten  gallons  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline;  fif- 
teen gallons  to  a  gallon  of  beer;  800,000  gallons 
for  an  acre  of  oranges;  air  conditioning  systems 
use  prodigious  amounts  of  water.  Fifty  million 
gallons  per  plant  per  day  would  be  required  to 
produce  synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  shale. 

During  the  war,  300  prospective  war  plant  sites 
were  abandoned  because  of  scarcity  of  water. 

The  situation  has  reached  the  critical  stage  in 
the  glamorous  Southwest.  California  is  much 
worried  about  how  she  is  going  to  water  the 
hordes  of  immigrants  pouring  into  the  state  as  a 
result  of  her  too  successful  advertising  campaign. 
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Los  Angeles  will  have  to  stop  her  growth  unless 
some  new  source  of  water  is  discovered. 

The  recent  drouth  has  accented  the  water  deple- 
tion, but  even  in  the  presence  of  normal  rainfall 
wells  would  be  going  dry  in  large  numbers.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  example  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle at  Lubbock,  Texas,  where  nature  furnishes 
50,000  acre  feet  a  year  but  water  is  withdrawn  at  a 
rate  of  750,000  acre  feet  a  year. 

The  over  pumping  of  water  very  closely  parallels 
the  over  cutting  of  timber,  the  over  grazing  of  lands, 
the  over  mining  of  minerals  and  general  prodigal 
use  and  waste  of  all  natural  resources. 

Leverett  Richards  in  the  Oregonian  of  March  15, 
1948,  gives  an  account  of  this  ravage  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  Central  Valley  of  California: 

By  1900  the  farmers  of  the  Central  Valley 
had  1,000,000  acres  under  irrigation.  By 
1920  they  were  using  every  drop  of  ^surface 
water  in  dry  years.  Meantime,  by  1943,  the 
land  in  cultivation  had  been  increased  to 
3,500,000  acres  in  the  Central  Valley  alone. 
To  meet  the  demand  for  more  and  more  wa- 
ter to  supplement  surface  runoff,  more  and 
more  wells  were  sunk.  17,000  wells  in  the 
immediate  marketing  area  of  Fresno  in  the 
San  Joaguin  valley;  maybe  50,000  in  the 
Central  Valley,  said  to  be  the  biggest  con- 
centration of  irrigation  pumps  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Stratford,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaguin  valley  near  the  for- 
mer Tulare  lake,  scores  of  wells  600  to  700 
feet  deep  have  dried  up  and  been  aban- 
doned, well  drillers  told  me.  Hundreds  of 
new  wells  are  being  drilled  along  that  side 
of  the  valley,  bringing  the  total  to  1500,  or 
2,000— all  sunk  to  new  depths  of  1500  to 
2,000  feet. 

This  is  not  pumping,  this  is  'mining'  for  wa- 
ter, guite  literally,  hydrologists  of  the  bu- 
reau of  reclamation  said.  This  geological 
water  was  deposited  in  the  day  of  the  dino- 
saurs. Once  exhausted  it  can  not  be  re- 
placed. What's  more,  it  is  laden  with  boron 
and  sodium  salts  which  will  poison  the  soil 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ruining  it  for 
any  crop. 
Lester  Vale,  writing  in  Collier's,  May  15,  1948, 
commenting  on  the  water  problems,  points  to  Lub- 


bock, Texas,  where  farmers  swamped  local  mer- 
chants in  a  demand  for  pumps,  gobbling  them  up 
at  the  rate  of  50  a  day.  It  costs  $6,700  to  dig  a 
well,  but  with  wheat  selling  at  over  $2  a  bushel, 
they  considered  it  v/orth  the  cost.  Where  1,100  wells 
tapped  the  underground  pools  in  the  1920's  there 
are  now  7,200. 

This  follows  the  historic  American  pattern  of  rav- 
aging natural  resources  for  a  guick  profit  with  no 
regard  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Profit  conies  first.  Following  the  pattern  of  post 
World  War  I,  new  land  is  being  put  to  the  plow, 
stepping  up  the  drain  upon  the  water  supply  to  a 
point  where  a  repetition  of  the  dust  bowl  catas- 
trophe is  definitely  in  the  cards.  Tomorrow,  the  ref- 
ugees will  be  flowing  from  rather  than  into  Califor- 
nia.   Just  where  they  will  go  is  difficult  to  predict. 

Under  the  Price  System  there  is  no  solution.  Eight 
of  the  forty-eight  states  have  laws  controlling  the 
digging  of  wells.  Only  one,  New  Mexico,  is  in  the 
arid  area.  Wells  there  are  licensed,  but  too  many 
have  been  licensed.  Where  there  was  permanent 
water  for  45,000  acres,  100,000  acres  are  now  being 
irrigated.  However,  this  state  is  in  a  much  better 
position  than  any  of  its  neighbors. 

HOW  ABOUT  UNCLE  SAM  ? 

Well,  how  about  Uncle  Sam?  Can't  he  solve  the 
problem?  What  are  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Washington,  D.  C,  doing  to  ward  off  this  im- 
minent national  disaster? 

Nothing.  True,  money  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  building  dams  and  conduits,  but  the 
time  of  construction  will  run  beyond  the  zero  hour 
of  drouth.  Nor  are  these  canals  always  adeguate. 
In  Central  Valley,  a  canal  now  under  construction 
will  bring  800,000  acre  feet  where  the  need  is  for 
2,000,000. 

The  obvious  expedient  action  to  be  taken  by  gov- 
ernment would  be  to  ration  the  water  above  a  cer- 
tain level.  This,  however,  would  mean  a  tremen- 
dous financial  loss.  Land  in  many  of  these  areas 
brings  $2,000  an  acre.  Perhaps  such  action  would 
be  unconstitutional — t  a  k  i  n  g  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Also,  imagine  the  wail  that  would 
go  over  the  nation,  headlined  by  newspapers,  over 
the  restriction  of  food  production  when  the  world 
is  alleged  to  be  starving.  Such  expedients  are  def- 
initely out. 

The  Technocratic  method  would  be  to  make  a 
survey  of  cur  Continental  water  resources  and  then 
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plan  the  most  efficient  use  of  them  over  a  long-term 
period.  This  has  already  been  done  for  most  of  the 
Continent.  Technocracy  has  designed  a  hydrology 
program  for  the  Central  Valley  of  California  that 
would  provide  an  adeguate  supply  of  water  for  this 
area.  It  is  a  program  that  dwarfs  any  projected 
hydrology  program  under  the  Price  System.  You 
will  be  hearing  more  about  it  as  time  goes  on. 

A  survey  of  the  food  needs  of  the  world  might 
change  the  picture  considerably.  Recent  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  short  articles  on  the  inner  pages 
of  newspapers  discloses  that  the  world  may  not 
be  so  bad  off  after  the  present  crop  is  harvested. 

EUROPE'S  CROPS  LOOK  GOOD 

According  to  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday, 
May  12,  in  an  article  by  Chas.  R.  Hargroves,  France, 
for  example,  may  not  be  so  bad  off.  Exceptional 
crops  are  expected.  Imports  of  food  stuffs  will  egual 
prewar.  In  addition,  prices  in  France  have  increased 
1400  percent  in  a  decade,  while  buying  power  has 
increased  moderately.  Quite  possibly  imports  will 
be  below  estimates  due  to  the  inability  of  the  French 
people  to  buy. 

Russia  expects  a  bumper  crop  with  3,000,000  acres 
of  farm  land  newly  put  to  the  plow  during  the  past 
year.  The  continent  of  Europe  expects  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  foodstuffs.  Canada,  Austra- 
lia and  South  America  will  be  exporting  vast  quan- 
tities  of  grains.  It  is  probable  that  the  United  States 
government  will  be  the  most  important  purchaser  of 
food  stuffs  during  the  coming  year.  Unfortunately, 
Uncle  Sam  doesn't  always  make  good  use  of  the 
food  -he  purchases.  Vast  guantities  of  food  were 
destroyed — eggs,  potatoes,  fruit  among  the  most  im- 
portant— during  the  past  year. 

Scarce  water  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  under- 
ground to  produce  food  that  will  be  purchased  by 
t  h  e  government,  for  t  h  e  purpose  of  maintaining 
price,  only  to  be  destroyed. 

Two  comparatively  new  scientific  discoveries  will 
aid  in  maintaining  an  adeguate  food  supply  if  they 
are  not  too  long  delayed  in  practical  application. 
One  is  hydroponics;  the  other  is  food  preservation 
by  electronic  means. 

Hydroponics,  particularly  in  the  sunny  South- 
west, offers  the  production  of  food  with  use  of  very 
little  water.  All  water  not  lost  by  evaporation  is 
recovered. 

Preservation  of  food  by  electronics  is  described 
by  Edward  P.  Morgan  in  Collier's  Magazine  of  May 


1.  A  dinner  was  served  of  food  that  appeared 
fresh.  It  was  taken  from  plastic  envelopes  and  had 
not  been  near  a  refrigerator  yet  the  food  was  sev- 
eral months  old. 

The  berries,  fish  and  meat  had  been  treated 
by  exposure  to  electronic  bombardment  lasting 
1/1,000,000  of  a  second.  It  had  not  been  frozen  or 
cooked. 

The  preservative  machine  is  known  as  a  capica- 
tron,  a  cousin  to  the  cyclotron  and  the  beatron  and 
other  nuclear  accelators.  The  electron  destroys  all 
bacteria  in  the  food.  When  sealed  from  contamina- 
tion, the  food  will  remain  fresh  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  electronic  process  destroys  termites  and  ster- 
ilizes water;  it  kills  the  weevil  and  other  insect  lar- 
vae that  infest  beans,  corn,  rice,  wheat,  and  other 
grains  and  which  ruin  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
crops  annually.  (Mr.  Morgan's  estimate  is  quanti- 
tatively vague.  However,  the  number  of  bushels 
and  pounds  estimated  would  feed  a  lot  of  people.) 

While  the  process  is  commercially  feasible,  un- 
der the  Price  System  it  is  being  licensed  to  corpo- 
rations on  a  financially  sound  basis.  It  is  deter- 
mined already  that  food  can  be  preserved  more 
cheaply  than  by  present  methods  of  refrigeration. 
But  the  financial  operation  is  slow.  Thus,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  you  can  get  your  plastic  con- 
tained food  at  the  corner  grocery. 

This  process  is  one  means  of  avoiding  a  short- 
age of  food  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  water.  Enor- 
mous guantities  of  foods  spoil  every  year.  Food 
saved  reduces  the  guantity  to  be  produced.  In  the 
tropical  areas,  waste  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  80 
percent.  The  saved  food  could  replace  that  not  pro- 
duced in  the  drouth  areas. 

WE  NEED  LOTS  OF  WATER 

Almost  half  of  the  water  we  use,  some  20,000,- 
000,000  gallons  a  day,  comes  from  underground. 

If  we  are  interested  in  security  and  defense,  then 
our  first  concern  should  be  water.  The  production 
of  material  for  war  needs  water  and  sufficient  in- 
dustries could  not  be  placed  close  to  available  wa- 
ter. Thus  another  war  in  the  near  future  before  an 
effort  had  been  made  to  preserve  our  water  might 
result  in  a  worse  catastrophe  than  military  defeat. 

The  wastage  of  our  natural  resources  under  Price 
System  operation  is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  fu- 
ture Americans.  Many  of  these  resources  cannot 
be  replaced.     While  science  has  found  means  of 
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substitution  for  some,  our  knowledge  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  continuing  gamble.  Yet  there  is 
no  solution  under  our  present  anarchic  operation. 
Politicians  must  seek  votes.  Votes  cannot  be  had 
by  politicians  who  limit  profits.  Scientific  operation 
indicated  in  all  these  problems  cannot  be  concerned 
with  profits  of  individuals  or  corporations. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  this  is  a 
technological  age.  Technology  rubs  elbows  with  all 
men  in  their  daily  lives.  Technology  can  furnish 
abundance  for  all  citizens  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  yet  it  is  also  being  used  to  destroy  that 
abundance.  Only  technology  can  drill  the  wells 
that  are  robbing  future  Americans  of  essential 
water. 

Technocracy  Inc.  for  many  years  has  been  warn- 


ing the  people  of  the  course  Price  System  operation 
is  pursuing.  It  has  also  presented  a  design  for 
technological  operation.  Such  an  operation  would 
furnish  a  standard  of  living  far  beyond  any  yet 
known  to  man. 

In  face  of  national  crisis  why  not  seek  the  cor- 
rect solution?  Technocracy  is  based  on  measurable 
facts.  There  are  no  politics,  no  beliefs,  no  philos- 
ophy, and  no  profits  involved  in  a  technological 
operation,  but  it  would  provide  goods  and  services 
to  the  limit  of  your  ability  to  consume. 

You  cannot  argue  with  measurable  facts.  You 
can  only  accept  them  and  adjust  to  them. 

Join  Technocracy  and  help  save  America  before 
the  tap  goes  dry. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  BID? 

Many  young  people,  men  and  women,  have 
given  up  the  struggle  and  found  'sanctuary'  in  the 
armed  services  again,  since  war,  or  preparation  for 
war,  is  the  best  security  the  free  enterprise  system 
has  to  offer  them.  And  though  it  is  offered  with  the 
most  enticing  promises  of  certain  vague  'benefits,' 
war  is  even  worse  now  than  when  Mark  Twain 
wrote  his  'War  Prayer.' 

The  'War  Prayer,'  withheld  from  publication  un- 
til after  Mark  Twain's  death,  pictures  the  assembling 
of  soldiers  in  church,  and  the  prayer  of  the  chaplain 
for  victory.  In  answer  to  the  prayer,  God  sends 
down  a  white-robed  messenger,  who  voices  the  un- 
spoken meaning  of  the  prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God,  help  us  to  tear  their  sol- 
diers to  bloody  shreds  with  our  shells;  help 
us  to  cover  their  smiling  fields  with  the  pale 
forms  of  their  patriot  dead;  help  us  to 
drown  the  thunder  of  the  guns  with  the 
wounded  writhing  in  pain;  help  us  to  lay 
waste  their  humble  homes  with  a  hurricane 
of  fire;  help  us  to  wring  the  hearts  of  their 
unoffending  widows  with  unavailing  grief; 
help  us  to  turn  them  out  roofless  with  their 
little  children  to  wander  unfriended  through 
wastes  of  their  desolated  land  in  rags  and 
hunger  and  thirst,  the  sport  of  the  sun-flames 
of  summer  and  the  icy  winds  of  winter, 
broken  in  spirit,  worn  with  travail,  implor- 
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ing  Thee  for  the  refuge  of  the  grave  and  de- 
nied it — for  our  sakes,  who  adore  Thee,  Lord, 
blast  their  hopes,  blight  their  lives,  protract 
their  pilgrimage,  make  heavy  their  steps, 
water  their  way  with  tears,  stain  the  white 
snow  with  the  blood  of  their  wounded  feet! 
We  ask  of  One  who  is  the  ever-faithful  ref- 
uge and  friend  of  all  that  are  sore  beset, 
and  seek  His  aid  with  humble  and  contrite 
hearts.  Grant  our  prayer  O  Lord,  and  Thine 
be  the  praise  and  honor  and  glory  now  and 
forever,  AMEN. 

There  are  no  satisfying  answers  to  the  problems 
posed  here  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  Sytem. 
Only  Technocracy  can  furnish  those  answers.  Tech- 
nocracy bids  for  the  citizens  of  this  Continent,  with 
abundance,  security,  and  peace  from  birth  to  death. 
You  may  not  care  about  yourself;  but,  if  you  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  youth 
of  North  America,  join  Technocracy  and  help  re- 
move the  barriers  to  their  New  America.  Let  us  bid 
more  than  anyone  else  has  ever  bid;  let  us  bid 
Abundance,  Security,  and  Freedom  from  toil. 

— The  Editor. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  PROBLEM  IS  UNIQUE,  AND  ITS  METHOD 
IS  COMPLETELY  NEW.  IT  SPEAKS  THE  LAN- 
GUAGE OF  SCIENCE,  AND  RECOGNIZES  NO  AU- 
THORITY BUT  THE  FACTS. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
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Ox  -  Carts  Politics  and  Finance 


MONEY,  LIKE  THE  OX-CART,  HAS  SERVED  ITS  TURN.  WE  HOLD  NO 
BRIEF  FOR  THE  OX-CART  AND  SHED  NO  TEARS  AT  ITS  PASSING.  SO 
WITH  MONEY;  ITS  DEPARTURE  WILL  BE  A  SOCIAL  GAIN. 


IN  THE  Brazil  of  forty  years  ago  you  would  see 
ox-carts  in  general  use,  even  in  the  streets  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  Forty  years  earlier  you  would  have 
seen  the  ox-cart  in  use  in  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  forty  years  earlier  still  they  must  have  been 
lingering  on  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Why  has  the  ox-cart  vanished?  Disease,  senti- 
ment, finance?  No!  It  became  obsolete  and  dis- 
appeared— extinct  as  the  dodo  and  obsolescent  as 
witchcraft.  Man's  increasing  command  of  metals 
ond  his  increasing  knowledge  and  use  of  extrane- 
ous energy,  in  this  case  through  the  use  of  oil  which 
he  got  from  the  ground,  gave  short  shrift  to  the 
horse  and  mule  as  successors  to  the  ox,  and  dic- 
tated the  use  of  the  automobile,  the  truck  and  the 
tractor.  But  for  the  metals  and  oils  we  might  still 
be  using  the  ox  or  the  horse  and  mule  for  traction 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  ox-cart  did  not  become  obsolete  because  any 
law  was  passed  against  it,  but  because  environ- 
mental alterations  made  t  h  e  change  imperative. 
In  other  words,  circumstances  dictated.  You  can 
still  use  the  ox-cart — if  you  w  i  s  h — but  you  don't, 
simply  because  the  inexorable  dictation  of  circum- 
stances has  made  its  use  today  prohibitive  as  well 
as  undesirable. 

WE  DO  THINGS  FASTER  NOW 

Our  lives  today  are  conditioned  and  dictated  for 
us  by  a  faster  rate  of  doing  things — the  high-speed 
■  athe,  the  automobile,  the  telephone,  rapid  transpor- 
tation of  goods  and  materials,  the  70-miles-per-hour 
rolling  mill,  the  high-speed  textile  mill,  the  rubber 
plant,  the  chemical  factory;  even  the  modern  farm 
is  fast  becoming  a  high-pressure  factory. 

Not  one  of  these  modern  agencies  in  every-day 
use  today  was  created,  devised  or  aided  by  the  po- 
litician. He  did  not  even  assist  as  midwife.  The 
only  part  that  fell  to  his  unhappy  lot  was  to  act  as 
general  meddler.  To  his  credit,  if  credit  it  be,  he 
has  filled  that  guite  unenviable  function  rather  well. 
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These  modern  agencies  are  all  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry;  laws  physical,  quan- 
titative, and  exact.  To  benefit  from  them  you  have 
to  stay  strictly  within  their  limits,  and  they  have  no 
cognizance  whatsoever  of  politics  or  other  meta- 
physical toys  wherewith  grown  men  delight  to  play. 

Did  our  exalted  California  Legislature  build  the 
familiar  Golden  Gate  Bridge?  No!  They  couldn't 
even  conceive  it.  Did  the  noble  Senate,  or  the 
House,  blow  up  those  terrible  rocks  at  Hell  Gate  in 
New  York?  No!  It  took  technical  knowledge  and 
'ons  of  explosives  to  do  it.  What  and  who  built 
the  Panama  Canal?  It  cost  the  United  States 
$375,000,000  including  some  $20,053,000  for  sanita- 
tion; but  if  you  had  piled  all  that  formidable  sum 
of  money  on  the  bare  earth  in  Panama  would  it 
have  brought  the  canal  into  existence — or  killed  one 
yellow-fever  mosquito? 

It  was  doctors  and  nurses,  specialists  in  bacteri- 
ology, engineers  and  designers,  experts  in  moving 
earth,  tons  of  explosives,  steel  workers,  electricians 
— in  a  word,  technologists  using  what  was  then  the 
latest  in  technological  equipment,  and  still  working 
within  the  limits  defined  by  the  precise  laws  of  na- 
ture. Politics  cannot  improve  or  amend  those  laws; 
all  that  politics  and  politicians  can  do  is  to  hinder 
their  useful  application.  If  all  the  harassing  army 
of  politicians  in  America,  federal,  state,  county,  city, 
word,  school  district,  irrigation  district,  fire  district, 
or  any  other  weird  and  confusing  classification  that 
may  come  to  your  mind;  if  they  had  all  been  there 
on  location, — they  would  simply  have  been  in  the 
way. 

By  1776  our  forefathers  had  come  to  realize  that 
political  administration  from  England  was  not  a 
help  to  the  Colonies  but  a  deterrent,  and  they 
brushed  it  aside.  But  in  making  the  change  they 
did  not  build  any  better.  They  merely  went  from 
one  brand  to  another  of  the  same  disease.  A  sad 
inheritance  for  us. 

In  industrial  work,  if  you  are  hampered  by  an 


obsolescent  process  or  piece  of  equipment,  you 
change  that  equipment  or  process  just  as  quickly 
as  you  are  able.  If  not  you  go  under,  and  your 
place  in  the  industrial  picture  is  taken  by  some 
other  person  or  agency  who  employs  equipment  or 
processes  in  line  with  the  demand  of  the  times.  The 
penalty  for  persistent  use  of  the  obsolescent  is  de- 
cay and  possible  extinction.  We  are  decaying  in 
America  today  in  great  part  because  of  our  ultra- 
conservative  tendency  to  retain  the  obsolescent 
where  it  touches  the  social  structure;  in  other  words, 
an  obsolescent,  useless  and  injurious  social  political 
system. 

That  we  can  produce  abundance  in  America  is 
recognized  by  all.  But  we  need  homes  in  America; 
we  need  hospitals  in  America;  we  need  distribution 
of  abundance  in  America;  and  yet,  after  nearly  two 
centuries  of  patiently  trying-out  politics,  that  same 
politics  cannot  distribute  the  abundance  nor  supply 
the  homes.  When,  in  the  1930's,  we  were  desper- 
ately 'broke,'  because  we  had  too  much,  our  presi- 
dent tried  to  resolve  this  awful  spectre  of  abun- 
dance by  ordering  it  to  be  destroyed  as  though  it 
were  some  serious  menace  like  cholera.  He  had  us 
plow  under  crops,  kill  hogs,  destroy  oranges  and 
other  delicious  foods.  In  his  terrible  quandary  he 
behaved  like  a  madman;  for  WHO,  except  a  mad- 
man or  one  crazed  with  fear,  would  destroy  on  the 
grand  scale  what  the  public  needed  so  urgently? 

Frederick  Soddy,  a  physicist  and  chemist,  Nobel 
prize  winner  in  1921,  factually  examining  society, 
said: 

In  a  world  which  has  adequate  supplies  ot 
energy,  scientific  knowledge  and  inventions 
tor  utilizing  it,  and  the  man-power  able  and 
willing  to  perform  the  necessary  duties  and 
services,   POVERTY   AND  DESTITUTION 


SjN  engineered  economy 
**    To  banish  ineguality — 
Distribute  scientifically 
Abundance  through  technology; 
Planned  to  fulfill  your  every  need. 
To  do  away  with  strife  and  greed — 
The  blueprint  for  security 
Is  offered  by  Technocracy. 

—June  Waidun,  12245-1. 

(Tune,  My  Maryland) 


ARE  PURELY  ARTIFICIAL  INSTITUTIONS, 
DUE  TO  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  GOVERNMENT,  actively,  if  not  deliber- 
ately, fostered  for  class  ends  by  legal  con- 
ventions confounding  wealth  with  debt.  UN- 
DER ANY  SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT THEY  WOULD  DISAPPEAR  like 
smallpox  and  malaria,  by  means  of  prevent- 
ive rather  than  ameliorative  or  curative 
measures.  .  .  .  Wealth,  in  the  sense  of  the 
requisites  of  life,  can  now  be  made  as  re- 
quired, and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  in- 
genious financial  devices.  .  .  .  NONE  of  the 
world's  real  problems  today  center  around 
the  mere  provision  of  wealth...  The  difficul- 
ties arise  rather  in  GETTING  RID  OF  EVEN 
A  SMALL  PART  of  what  can  be  made,  with- 
out fighting  for  the  privilege  of  either  mak- 
ing or  selling  it.   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

POLITICS  LOOKS  TREASONABLE 

Politics  begins  to  look  not  only  obsolescent  but 
also  treasonable.  By  its  obstinate  adherence  to  a 
hang-over  from  the  historic  past,  it  is  acting  detri- 
mentally to  the  interest  of  the  people  and  to  the 
well-being  and  wealth  of  the  United  States.  But 
enough  of  politics.  Let  us  look  at  finance  for  a  mo- 
ment. Wealth  is  not  money,  and  money  is  not 
wealth.  Wealth  is  goods  in  actual  consumption.  In 
the  ISSO's  we  were  very  rich,  worth  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  yet  thousands  of  people  were  weak 
and  despondent  from  hunger.  Today  we  are,  be- 
yond all  question,  much  richer,  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  the  goods  offered  in  the  market. 

In  1791  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  per 
capita  was  $19.20.  In  1857  it  was  $.99.  In  1865  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  $15.42.  In  1915  prior  to 
our  entry  into  World  War  I,  $11.85.  In  1919  after 
World  War  I,  $242.54.  (That  war  you  may  remem- 
ber was  fought  'to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy,' to  be  'the  war  to  end  wars.'  It  would  seem  to 
have  failed  of  its  objective,  and  some  have  an  un- 
easy fear  that  the  politicians  and  statesmen  of  that 
period  may  have  been  incompetent;  a  somewhat  dis- 
turbing thought,  for  we  still  have  venerable  states- 
men of  the  same  breed  today.) 

In  1939  after  the  heavy  financing  of  the  'depres- 
sion' but  prior  to  World  War  II  the  per  capita  debt 
was  rising  like  the  bread  in  mother's  kitchen,  and 
was  $350.63.  In  1946  at  the  close  of  World  War  II 
(also  fought  to  save  democracy,  democracy  seem- 
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ing  to  be  a  rather  sick  child  and  needing  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  'saving')  it  had  blithely  risen  to  $1,914.35 
per  capita.  But  don't  be  too  despondent:  don't  let 
it  get  you  down.  That  war  was  a  blessed  event  for 
some  thousands  of  millionaires  and  sacred  profit 
reached  an  all-time  high. 

On  page  391  of  the  1947  edition  of  the  World  Al- 
manac there  is  an  interesting  tabulation.  Forty- 
three  enterprises  in  the  U.  S.  of  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars capitalization  each  are  there  listed,  totaling 
very  nearly  $102,000,000000.  Eleven  insurance  com- 
panies head  the  list  with  $31,943,803,210,  averaging 
over  $2,900,000,000  each.  Then  follow  seventeen 
banks  with  $41,322,382,934  but  only  averaging  a 
measly  $2,430,700,000  each.  Fifteen  industrials  with 
$28,524,427,267  average  $1,902,800,000  each.  Of  the 
industrials'  capitalization  it  is  well  within  the  mark 
to  say  that  guite  one-half  is  'water.' 

However,  forgetting  the  'water,'  insurance  and 
banks  together  account  for  $73,266,186,144  as  against 
the  industrials'  $28,524,427,267 — a  capitalization  ratio 
of  over  2V2  to  1,  or,  if  the  water  be  omitted,  over 
5  to  1. 

According  to  a  n  editorial  in  the  Sacramento 
Union  some  time  since,  the  banks  of  the  nation  paid 
something  over  9  percent  on  their  capitalization, 
which  would  bring  their  profit  to  over  33/4  billion 
dollars  or  more  nearly  around  4  billions.  As,  ac- 
cording to  a  Union  editorial  of  April  30,  1948,  the 
'poor'  insurance  companies  made  only  a  pitiful  2.88 
percent  last  year,  (1947)  they  would  only  get 
away  with  something  like  920  million  dollars.  Just 
think — under  the  billion  mark!  Hardly  worth  cart- 
ing away  such  a  small  parcel  of  loot  on  your  shoul- 
der! 

But  banks  are  the  thing  to  bank  on.  One  happy 
investment  bank  whose  name  is  rather  well  known 
advertised  in  the  October  17,  1947  issue  of  the 
United  States  News  that  on  a  capital  of  a  paltry 
20,000,000  it  had  made  $18,811,022  of  undivided 
profits.  This  works  out  at  the  juicy  percentage  of 
94.055! 

Even  under  the  Price  System  all  this  frenzied  fig- 
uring is,  fundamentally,  based  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  by  and  consumed  by  the  common 
man — when  he  can  get  it.  The  lovely  pyramid  rests 
en  him,  ultimately,  for  its  foundation.  The  ethereal 
financial  bubble  of  dazzling  hue  evolves  by  some 
marvelous  process  of   artificial   expansion — mental 


legerdemain,  if  you  wish — from  a  base  of  physical 
production. 

Finance,  including  the  highest  of  the  'high,'  is 
utterly  useless  and  non-beneficial.  Rather,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  hindrances  we  have  today 
in  our  American  life.  Today  you  have  to  rush  around 
and  get  everything  financed,  almost  down  to  buy- 
ing vitamins  and  diapers  for  the  baby. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  could  not  go  to  war, 
nor  even  take  part  in  some  forms  of  games  unless 
you  wore  a  steel  helmet,  carried  a  fifteen  foot  lance, 
and  rode  a  charger.  Today  all  that  is  forgotten.  So 
will  'finance'  be  forgotten  before  long.  For  it  is  all 
just  as  silly  and  useless  as  the  old  concept  of  'blue 
blood'  or  'gentle  birth.' 

Verily  it  is  remarkable  how  many  fattening  para- 
sites can  draw  their  life  at  second  hand  from  one 
poor  host.  And  of  course  it  doesn't  help  the  host 
any.  None  of  us  would  care  to  be  afflicted  with 
lice,  though  we  still  persist  in  tolerating  social  par- 
asitism. 

MONEY  HAS  SERVED  ITS  TURN 

Money,  like  the  ox-cart,  has  served  its  turn.  We 
hold  no  brief  for  the  ox-cart  and  shed  no  tears  at 
its  passing.  So  with  money;  its  departure  will  be 
a  social  gain. 

Technocracy  in  its  system  of  accounting  takes 
nature's  raw  offer,  be  it  the  land  as  is,  the  crude 
mineral  in  the  ground,  the  tree  on  the  hillside,  the 
fish  in  sea  or  river,  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills, 
and  adds  thereto  only  that  guota  of  energy  reguired 
to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  human  use  or  consumption, 
in  which  state  alone  does  it  constitute  actual  wealth. 

Those  non-essentials  added  by  the  Price  System 
— finance,  advertising,  business,  real  estate  deal- 
ings, insurance,  non-esthetic  embellishment — con- 
stitute so  much  waste.  They  are  meretricious  and 
non-benelicial  and  have  neither  use  nor  meaning. 
On  a  mere  dollars-and-cents  basis  at  least  75  per- 


OUR     SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

ARE     AS    OUTMODED     AS 

THIS        OX- CART. 
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cent  of  our  effort  today  would  appear  to  be  waste; 
waste  by  duplication,  waste  directly  inherent  in  the 
Price  System.  Our  civilization  is,  essentially,  a  civi- 
lization of  waste. 

Technocracy,  eliminating  waste,  considers  two 
major  functions  for  the  Technate.  One,  the  broad 
physical  reconstruction  or  remodeling  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  Two,  the  most  effective  and 
most  complete  provision  for  the  populace.  Prime  es- 
sentials— food,  shelter,  medical  care,  education, 
recreation,  local  transportation — would  be  provided 
free  to  individuals,  there  being  no  sufficiently  ob- 
vious public  gain  in  accounting  in  detail  for  that 
which  each  and  every  individual  reguires. 

Other  things,  so-called  consumer  goods,  in  which 
individual  taste  figures  more  largely  and  varies 
more,  would  be  accounted  for  on  an  energy  basis, 
and  on  that  basis  charged  to  the  consumer.  (For 
further  and  more  detailed  information  on  the  broad 
subject  of  distribution  you  are  referred  to  our  book- 
let, 'The  Energy  Certificate.') 

The  practical  scheme  that  Technocracy  outlines 


is  elementary,  scientific,  exact,  and  all-inclusive.  It 
is  the  only  practical  scheme  put  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  is  'in  complete  intellectual  and  tech- 
nical accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

By  Technocracy's  design  of  operation,  abundance 
can  be  produced  and  distributed.  That  is,  if  you 
care  to  have  it;  for  it  is  entirely  up  to  you.  Money 
and  the  Price  System  cannot  effect  distribution  of 
abundance;  that  is  why  you  do  not  and  cannot 
have  it  under  the  present  set-up.  Under  the  exist- 
ing system,  price  varies  as  scarcity.  In  broad  terms, 
the  greater  the  scarcity,  the  bigger  the  price. 

Scarcity  is  an  anomaly  in  America  today.  Its 
continuance  or  its  existence  is  solely  the  result  of 
the  incompetence  of  the  present  system.  If  you  are 
to  benefit  yourself  and  your  children;  if  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  future  has  any  meaning  or  interest  for 
you,  you  had  better  join  Technocracy  right  away. 
It  is  the  one  avenue  out  of  the  slough  of  scarcity 
and  despondency  for  the  American  citizen  who 
would  do  his  utmost  for  his  country  today. 

—Fred  Bunyan,  12138-1. 


THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE 


THE  INSTALLATION  OF  TECHNOCRACY'S  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAM  WILL 
ABOLISH  THE  CAUSES  OF  MUCH  POOR  HEALTH  AND  PREMATURE 
DEATH. 


EVER  since  the  arrival  of  the  Homo  sapiens  spe- 
cies of  life  on  the  earth,  whether  the  continued 
existence  of  the  individual  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  'survival  of  the  fittest'  process,  or 
whether  it  has  been  regulated  by  a  monarchic,  oli- 
garchic, democratic  or  socialist  rule,  man's  most 
immediate  concern  is  that  he  does  live.  That  he  is 
also  interested  in  raising  his  standard  of  living,  his 
level  of  knowledge,  his  social  prestige  and  his 
health  standards  is  of  secondary  importance.  His 
first  desire  is  to  survive.  Evidence  shows  that  a 
person  is  tenacious  of  life  even  though  he  may  be 
trampled  upon  and  ravaged  by  more  powerful  ad- 
versaries, imprisoned,  or  cruelly  tortured. 

Man  may  suffer  extreme  afflictions  and  disease, 
and  he  may  be  driven  to  insanity,  yet  he  normally 
refuses  to  abandon  life  so  long  as  he  is  physically 
capable  of  sustaining  it  in  his  body.  Only  when 
he  has  extended  his  natural  span  of  life  to  the  ut- 
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most  and  has  provided  successors  to  carry  on  his 
work  after  him  is  he  content  to  die.  Man's  desire 
to  live  may  be  instinctive;  nevertheless,  to  live  is 
a  conscious  purpose,  as  well  as  a  birthright. 

More  people  are  living  longer  today  than  ever 
before.  Records  show  that  the  average  span  of  life 
has  increased  from  an  estimated  20  years  for 
the  ancients  to  more  than  65  years  for  the  pres- 
ent day  Americans.  This  is  the  direct  effect  of 
applying  science  to  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  disease  and  other  ailments.  New  drugs  and 
other  methods  of  cure  and  prevention  are  being  de- 
veloped. Better  sanitation  is  eliminating  the  causes 
of  many  diseases.  New  technigues  of  diagnosis 
and  surgery  are  aiding  doctors  to  save  and  prolong 
lives. 

In  spite  of  this  advance,  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
nigues are  still  mainly  used  to  treat  only  the  symp- 
toms, many  of  which  develop  from  conditions  in  the 
social  system.     The  basic  cause  of  many  maladies 
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will  remain  so  long  as  the  social  system  continues 
as  it  is. 

A  child  can  be  treated  for  and  even  cured  of  mal- 
nutrition, but  treatment  of  the  individual  symptoms 
does  not  eliminate  the  poverty  that  is  often  respon- 
rible  for  it.  More  in  number  than  those  who  are 
being  helped  by  advanced  scientific  knowledge  are 
the  seriously  neglected  people  who  do  not  get  the 
needed  medical  care.  Many  still  die  unnecssarily 
before  they  live  out  their  full  span  of  life. 

Other  people  are  killed  or  handicapped  in  life 
because  of  crime  and  war.  But  the  causes  of  crime 
end  war  still  exist.  Nor  is  there  anything  being 
done  to  remove  the  causes  for  suicides  and  insan- 
ity, one  of  which  is  worry  over  financial  problems. 
Many  thousands  are  killed  annually  in  automobile 
accidents,  most  of  which  can  be  traced  to  poor  road 
and  automobile  design  and  to  congested  traffic,  but 
these  conditions  are  allowed  to  remain  and  even 
become  worse.  Fires  take  their  toll  of  lives  (as  well 
as  property  and  resources),  yet  buildings  continue 
to  be  constructed  of  highly  inflammable  materials. 
No  matter  how  efficient  is  the  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment, it  does  not  make  up  for  the  failure  to  use  fire- 
proof materials  in  construction.  The  old  proverb, 
'an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,' 
still  applies. 

However  unnecessary  it  may  be,  early  death  is 
nothing  new.  There  has  always  been  disease. 
Crimes  and  wars  have  been  with  us  'since  Adam 
and  Eve.'  Accidents  have  always  been  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Most  people  casually  accept  these 
conditions  as  a  normal  part  of  social  operations. 
But  there  are  some  people  who  have  enough  imag- 
ination and  foresight  to  realize  that  the  greater  part 
of  human  suffering  and  slaughter  can  be  avoided, 
end  they  are  not  content  to  'let  well  enough  alone.' 

These  people  are  not  content  to  merely  treat  the 
symptoms,  but  would  attack  the  causes  as  well. 
They  would  have  us  adopt  a  new  type  of  social  or- 
der in  which  science  and  technology — the  most 
powerful  of  all  agencies  for  social  progress — would 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
These  are  the  Technocrats,  whose  design  for  the 
Technate  of  North  America  is  the  only  workable 
design  of  social  operations  of  this  kind  yet  pro- 
posed. It  is  new  and  it  is  necessary.  In  it  is  to  be 
found  the  abolition  of  the  causes  of  much  poor 
health  and  premature  death. 

According   to   statements  made   by   the   law  en- 
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forcement  agencies,  about  95  percent  of  crime  can 
be  traced  to  a  monetary  motive.  In  the  Technate, 
there  will  be  no  money,  hence  the  elimination  of  the 
cause  of  most  crime.  With  proper  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  fire  will  cease  to 
be  the  hazard  to  life  that  it  is  now.  A  scientifically 
designed  transportation  system  will  stop  the  count- 
less traffic  accidents.  And,  without  the  Price  Sys- 
tem to  hamper  medical  progress  and  limit  its  appli- 
cation, the  span  of  life  and  the  level  of  vitality  can 
be  increased  substantially. 

Each  of  us  is  a  tiny  variable  factor  used  in  de- 
termining the  average  in  the  average  span  of  life. 
But  our  individual  contribution  to  the  total,  while 
of  insignificant  importance  to  the  whole,  is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  each  of  us  personally.  In  our 
desire  to  live  a  long  span  of  life,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  health,  security,  and  vitality,  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  that  form  of  society  which  will 
provide  the  highest  statistical  average.  It  will  offer 
each  and  all  of  us  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
to  realize  our  first  and  most  basic  desire — the  de- 
sire to  live. 

Technocracy  is  that  form  of  society.  In  it,  we 
will  all  have  the  greatest  probability  for  a  long  en- 
joyable life.  Technocracy  stands  ready  to  help  us. 
It  is  now  up  to  us  to  make  Technocracy  a  reality. 
Let  us  all  work  to  claim  our  full  portion  of  a  new 
and  longer  'average  span  of  life'  by  making  sure 
that  Technocracy  is  the  next  social  state  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 

—May  Jackson,  11644. 
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SOCIAL  CHANCE 

s  for  Surplus  and  Scarcity,  too; 

s  the  Old  we'll  discard  for  the  New. 

s  Confusion  unless  we  unite; 

s  ihe  Issue  for  which  we  will  fight. 

s  America — we  play  her  to  win! 

s  the  Leisure  our  Plan  will  bring  in. 

s  for  Contract  of  Citizenship; 
s  for  Housing,  that  Price  System  gyp. 
s  Abundance  with  scarcity  gone; 
s  the  New  Look  that  all  will  put  on. 
s  for  Gold  we'll  no  longer  employ; 
s  the  End  of  all  rackets.    Oh  Boy! 

—A.  S.  and  L.  L.  B. 
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Assembly  of  rolling  stcck  is  simplified  by  using  a  High-Lift  Electric  Platform  Truck. 
No  overhead  traveling  crane  is  needed. — Photo  by  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


ONE  MAN  -  ONE  FORK  TRUCK 


FOR  many  generations  in  this  country  there  has 
been  known  a  certain  unit  of  work  represented 
by  the  combination  of  'one  man  and  one  mule.' 
Today  there  is  a  new  unit,  the  combination  of  'one 
man  and  one  fork  truck,'  whose  capacity  is  infin- 
itely greater.  In  fact  the  potentialities  of  this  unit 
are  so  much  greater  that  they  probably  have  not 
yet  been  measured. 

When  one  man  with  a  fork  truck  can  practically 
assemble  a  freight  car  single-handed,  as  in  the 
above  picture,  who  can  say  what  limit  eventually 
will  be  reached? 

When,  during  the  last  war,  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  had  to  face  the  problem 
of  shifting  unheard-of  masses  of  material  half  across 


the  world,  it  was  found  necessary  to  develop  a  sci- 
entific solution.  Inevitably  this  meant  the  adoption 
of  extraneous  energy  to  replace  manpower,  and  so 
the  fork  truck  and  other  new  materials  handling 
machinery  came  into  their  own. 

In  the  years  before  and  during  and  since  the  war, 
industry  had  succeeded  in  cutting  production  costs 
very  greatly  by  installing  more  and  more  automatic 
machines  using  kilowatt-hours  instead  of  man-hours. 
Material  and  products  handling  remained  the  biggest 
single  item  of  labor  cost,  amounting  to  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  total.  According  to  an  article  in  The 
Monetary  Times  (Toronto,  March),  of  the  unskilled 
labor  force  employed  in  the  U.S.A.,  some  80  percent 
was  being  used  for  the  uninspiring  and  tedious  job 
of  moving  things  by  hand. 

The  fork  truck  had  been  invented  but  had  met 
with  considerable  resistance  from  unions,  such  as 
the  longshoremen's  union,  because  it  replaced  too 
much  labor.  When,  during  the  war,  manpower  was 
literally  at  a  premium,  industry  took  advantage  ot 
the  occasion  to  introduce  many  new  adaptations  of 
the  fork  truck  idea.     Marvelous  results  were 


LEFT — T  h  i  s  type  of  truck  must  be  heavily 
weighted  at  the  rear  to  counterbalance  the  heavy 
load  on  the  prongs.  This  truck  has  a  capacity  of 
four  to  five  thousand  pounds.  The  metal  ingots  are 
so  shaped  in  the  molding  that  they  need  no  pallets. 
— Photo  courtesy  Colby  Steel  &  Engineering  Co. 
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achieved  in  cooperation   with  both  the  Navy   and 
tlie  Army. 

W  h  e  n  peacetime  production  started,  industry 
'went  to  town,'  not  only  with  fork  trucks  but  also 
with  en  infinite  variety  of  specially  adapted  hand 
trucks,  portable  cranes,  and  overhead  and  belt  con- 
veyors. This  year's  National  Materials  Handling 
Lxpcsiiion,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  three  and 
one-half  times  as  big  as  the  first  such  exposition, 
held  last  year.    Says  The  Monetary  Times: 

The   materials    handling   industry    has 
grown  so  fast  in  the  last  two  years  that  there 
are,  as  yet,  no  positive  figures  available  as 
to  the  extent  of  it,  or  as  to  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  this  field.     But  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Exposition  said  that  it  was 
safe  to  say  that  the  capital  investment  in  fhe 
production  of  handling  devices  has  now 
reached  $2  billion. 
An  inevitable  sideline  product  has  been  the  pal- 
lets, or  carrying  platforms,  of  various  types  devel- 
oped to  handle  large  built-up  units  of  goods.    It  was 
an  expensive  proposition  to  load  and  unload  these 
pallets  by  hand,  so  it  became  the  practice  to  ship 
the  pallets   along   with   the   goods.      Returning   the 
empty  pallets,   however,   when  they  were   shipped 
with  the  goods,  was  also  expensive.     Conseguently 
one  firm  with  establishments  all  over  the  country 
rents  pallets  to  shippers  so  that  the  load  can  be  left 
on  the  pallets  during  transit. 

PRIDE  OF  PLACE 

At  the  other  end  the  company  collects  the  pallets 
from  the  consignee  and  re-delivers  them,  in  lots  of 
500,  to  any  other  renter  in  the  area.  Thus  the  ship- 
per avoids  the  cost  of  buying  many  thousands  of 
pallets  and  of  paying  return  freight  charges  on 
them.  The  time  saved  is  a  big  item,  since  when  a 
load  has  to  be  removed  from  the  pallets  and  placed 
in  a  box-car  it  takes  12  man-hours  to  load  that  car 
with  a  freight  of  canned  goods  as  against  one  man- 
hour  to  load  it  when  the  pallets  remain  in  place.  The 
figures  are  based  on  the  use  of  one  fork  truck  for  the 
job.  A  corresponding  saving  occurs  at  the  unload- 
ing end.  The  Monetary  Times  says  the  system  may 
be  extended  to  Canada. 

At  the  Cleveland  Exposition  more  than  200  com- 
panies were  exhibiting  and  the  floor  space  occupied 
was  in  excess  of  200,000  sguare  feet.  The  fork  truck 
end  its  associate,  the  pallet,  took  pride  of  place,  ac- 
cording to  The  Monetary  Times: 


Many  special  devices  are  developed  and  adapted 
for  specific  purposes.  This  truck  is  moving  a  heavy 
load  of  sheet  metal.  It  has  a  capacity  of  10,000 
pounds. — Photo  by  courtesy  Colby  Steel  &  Engi- 
neering Co. 


Palletization  has  become  almost  a  science 
on  its  own.  The  number  of  different  versions 
is   bewildering,   every  material  from  corru- 
gated paper  to  pressed  steel  being  used  for 
their  construction.     Some  are  made  as  just 
plain  pallets  with  no  frill  at  all,  others  take 
more  complex  forms,  such  as  wire  boxes  or 
collapsible  steel  framework.    There  is  a  pal- 
let for  handling  every  kind  of  material  from 
the  large  wooden  crate  to  a  consignment  of 
loose  vegetables. 
Exhibits  of  hand  trucks  and  belt  or  overhead  con- 
veyors were  egually  varied  and  each  had  its  inter- 
ested visitors.   The  materials  handling  engineer  was 
more  in  evidence  at  the  exposition  than  last  year, 
this  profession  now  being  recognized  as  a  very  im- 
portant one.     Some  interesting  results  are  being  re- 
vealed as  new  facts  are  learned.     Shippers  report 
that  damage  to  goods  on  rail  has  been  reduced  as 
much  as  70  percent,  and  all  classes  of  manufactur- 
ers say  that  a  reduction  in  the  accident  rate  is  be- 
ing recorded  when  the  latest  methods  are  employed. 
The  Materials  Handling  show  is  claimed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  world's  ten  largest  industrial  exhi- 
bitions, and  the  organizers  expect  that  next  year  it 
will  hold  second  place. 

As  is  usual  when  some  new  technological  ad- 
vance is  announced,  claims  are  made  that  it  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  over-all  employment   because 
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COVER  PICTURE 

SIXTEEN  washing  machines,  eight  to  a  pallet, 
yet  one  man  using  a  High- Lift  Electric  Fork  Truck 
handles  them  easily  in  travel  and  in  the  stacking 
operation,  without  the  assistance  of  other  equip- 
ment.— Photo  by  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


the  displaced  labor  is  expected  to  be  absorbed  by 
other  new  industries.  What  is  overlooked  is  that, 
while  total  employment  still  is  relatively  high,  the 
figures  given  out  do  not  represent  the  real  facts  of 
the  situation.  Forgotten  or  ignored  is  the  fact  that 
man-hours  per  day  are  lessened  and  the  work  week 
is  now  only  forty  hours  or  less.  Also  ignored  is  the 
effect  of  the  'feather  bedding'  which,  employers 
claim,  is  being  practiced  by  the  unions. 

'Feather  bedding'  is  the  procedure  under  which 
a  train  sometimes  carries  three  full  crews  between 
the  Northwest  and  Chicago;  or  one  man  stands  idle 
while  others  work  because  they  dare  not  let  their 
functions  overlap;  or  a  painter  must  use  a  narrow 
brush  rather  than  a  wide  one  or  a  spray  gun.  Such 
practices  are,  of  course,  very  logical,  when  you 
consider  that  labor  must  take  steps  to  maintain 
the  value  of  its  one  salable  commodity,  its  man- 
hours. 

Another  element  in  the  employment  situation 


which  tends  to  cover  up  the  unemployment  trend  is 
that  since  the  war  a  great  many  women  formerly 
employed  have  gone  back  to  housekeeping.  Then 
too,  the  records  of  workmen  who  have  'jobs'  include 
a  large  percentage  who  are  only  partially  em- 
ployed. 

These  trends  are  unidirectional  and  irreversible 
— that  is,  they  go  in  only  one  direction  and  they 
cannot  go  back.  The  only  way,  under  the  Price 
System,  that  we  can  avoid  eventually  being  smoth- 
ered by  our  own  abundance  is  to  stall  or  destroy 
the  technology  with  which  it  is  produced.  Either 
course  is  bound  to  mean  calamity  for  the  Price  Sys- 
tem; we  must  operate  or  perish.  If  we  continue  to 
operate  our  technology  we  must  adopt  a  scientific 
means  of  distributing  the  abundance. 

In  a  Technate  we  would  operate  the  plant  to  ca- 
pacity and  use  the  new  handling  machinery  to  help 
distribute  the  abundance.  That  means  eliminating 
'price.' 

This  technological  demonstration  is  but  a  part  of 
the  challenge  of  social  change  which  we  must  face. 
In  order  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  basic  fac- 
tors involved  in  this  social  change,  join  Technoc- 
racy— now. 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 


Significant  Comments 


•  IT  IS  CURIOUS  THAT  THE  BIPARTISAN 
coalition  should  spend  so  much  effort  and  money  trying  to 
get  80  percent  of  the  Italian  people  out  to  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion 3,000  miles  away  from  our  shores,  but  keep  barriers 
in  the  way  of  80  percent  or  more  of  people  (colored)  want- 
ing to  vote  in  our  own  country. — Senator  Glen  Taylor. 


•  IT'S  A  CONSTANT  REVELATION,  AND  NOT 
a  pleasant  one,  to  watch  bow  small  businesses  trying  to  op- 
erate in  the  best  tradition  of  our  so-called  'free,  competitive 
enterprise  system'  are  bumping  their  heads  against  big,  es- 
tablished corporate  interests  that  use  their  power  in  a  mo- 
nopolistic, freeze-out  manner.  And  all  the  time  the  big 
outfits  seem  to  be  very  well  entrenched  in  the  government 
which  can  be  very  helpful  if  so  minded. 

And  their  directors  are  just  as  glib  as  ever  in  speeches 
about  the  'free  enterprise  system.'  Whatever  they  may  call 
it,  it  is  fine  for  them,  though  not  always  exactly  free  enter- 
prise.— Thomas  L.  Stokes. 


•  IF  WE  ARE  TO  SOLVE  THIS  PROBLEM  ONE 
fact  must  be  clearly  established.  Man's  fight  is  not  against 
man.  The  problem  stands  on  one  side  and  all  men,  regard- 
less of  race,  nationality,  creed,  color  or  economic  status, 
stand  on  the  other  facing  it.  We  face  a  world  wide  eco- 
nomic order  which  was  originally  set  up  to  preserve  the 
welfare  of  the  tribe  but  which  has  become  so  complex  that 
it  is  a  veritable  Frankenstein  monster  threatening  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  individual. 
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But  the  power"  of  intelligence  which  enables  man  to  cre- 
ate also  enables  him  to  change  and  improve  what  he  has 
created.  In  the  application  of  that  power  lies  the  hope  of 
the  world. — Alfred  F.  Haas,  New  York,  in  letter  to  Life, 
Dec.  22,  1947. 


•  THE  LESS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  EUROPE  WANT 
to  be  fed  the  more  we  will  want  to  feed  them.  And  the 
motive  will  be,  not  to  create  abundance  abroad,  but  an  ar- 
tificial scarcity  here  at  home.  Soon  we  may  be  back  to  the 
place  where  we  are  paying  the  government  to  destroy  food 
to  maintain  our  price  structure. 

There  is  no  escape  from  planning.  The  question  is 
whether  we  intend  to  plan  for  scarcity  or  abundance,  or,  if 
you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  for  war  or  peace.  It's  the 
same  question. — K.  M.  Landis  II. 


©WITH     THE    APPROXIMATE    18    BILLION 

dollars  of  new  equipment  goin^  in  this  year  in  the  United 
States  plus  2.5  billion  in  Canada,  on  top  of  the  17.2  billion 
last  year  in  the  U.  S.,  it  will  be  tough  finding  a  job  of  work 
on  this  Continent  for  the  human  animal. — Wilton  Tvie. 


O  WHILE  THE  PROPAGANDISTS  SET  US  TO 
looking  under  our  beds  for  communists,  we  are  being 
plunged  on  the  road  to  fascism.  .  .  .  The  great  menace  to 
American  freedom  does  not  come  from  abroad.  The  great 
menace  to  our  freedom  is  a  home-grown  fascism,  more  im- 
minent and  infinitely  more  vicious  than  communism. 

—  Henry  Wallace. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Your  Real  Vote 


Under  the  Price  System  the  attainment  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  de- 
pends, not  upon  your  political  vote,  but  upon  your  purchasing  power.  The 
dollar  you  spend  is  your  only  real  vote.  That  is  why  most  of  us  are  out  of 
luck. 


/■  I  'HE  Voice  of  the  People,'  proclaims  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  a  Newsweek  ad, 
rings  loud  and  clear  in  the  nation's  market 
places.  Freely,  unmistakably,  Americans  register 
their  views  on  economic  affairs  .  .  .  and  their  bal- 
lots are  their  orders  to  buy  or  sell.' 

A  beautiful  thought!  And  perhaps  there  is  a 
slight  undercurrent  of  truth  in  the  statement — at 
least  for  those  few  who  are  in  a  position  to  'play 
the  market.'  Just  as  most  of  us  express  our  opin- 
ions at  the  ballot  box,  so  do  these  few  express  their 
opinions  when  they  place  their  orders  to  buy  or 
sell.  They  are  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  mar- 
ket will  go  up  or  down.  But  as  for  the  'voice  of  the 
people' — well,  that's  something  else  again.  The 
term  'people'  usually  means  all  of  us  and,  frankly, 
we,  at  least,  are  not  playing  the  market  these  days. 
How  about  you? 

But  the  ad  provided  us  with  a  thought,  so  per- 
haps it  served  a  useful  purpose  after  all.  When 
people  buy  they  are,  in  a  sense,  vofing,  and  when 
purchasing  power  is  sufficient,  then  indeed  their 
voices  'ring  loud  and  clear  in  the  market  places.' 
But  if  purchasing  power  is  insufficient,  the  voices 
fade  away  to  a  feeble  whisper.  Their  'vote'  means 
nothing.  A  small  percentage  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  have  the  voting  privilege  in  sufficient 
amount  to  make  themselves  heard.  We  call  them 
the  upper  income  brackets  and  they  constitute 
about  16  percent  of  the  population.  The  remaining 
84  percent  enjoy  this  'voting'  privilege  in  varying 
degrees  so  that  their  voices  range  from  the  audible 
tones  of  the  S5,000-a-year  group,  down  through  the 
stage  whisper  of  the  $3,500-a-year  class  to  the  in- 
articulate gasps  of  those  ekeing  out  an  existence 
on  $2,000  a  year  or  less.  Think  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  if  all  of  us  enjoyed  the  same  voting  priv- 
ilege and  could  exercise  it  whenever  we  wanted 
to  use  it.  Then  indeed  would  our  voices  'ring  loud 
and  clear!' 

If  Dr.  Gallup  were  to  take  a  poll  to  find  out  what 
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the  American  people  expect  of  the  social  system 
under  which  they  live,  there  is  little  doubt  that  high 
on  the  list  would  be  a  demand  that  it  enable  them 
to  get  what  they  want  when  they  want  it  without 
having  to  worry  about  how  they  are  going  to  pay 
for  it  or  if  they  can  afford  it.  In  other  words,  we 
desire  the  complete  satisfaction  of  our  physical 
wants. 

If  there  were  any  way  by  means  of  which  this 
could  be  accomplished,  and  we  could  all  be  pros- 
perous, we  would  conclude  that  the  management 
of  our  government  was  O.K.  After  all,  the  govern- 
ment is  the  agency  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  our  social  system.  We  wouldn't  care  two  hoots 
who  was  in  office  as  long  as  they  kept  on  running 
it  the  same  way.  Our  interest  in  politics  would  be 
almost  nil.  It  is  only  when  things  go  wrong  and 
we  don't  get  what  we  want  that  we  begin  to  take 
interest  and  howl  for  a  change. 

INDUSTRIES  SUPPLY  IT 

This  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  few  instances 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  guestion 
which  is  of  little  interest  to  us  simply  because 
everything  is  all  right  the  way  it  is.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  school  board  election.  There  are  five 
good  members  on  the  board  and  the  terms  of  two 
are  expiring.  Two  more  are  to  be  elected  and  the 
nominees  are  all  good  men,  well  respected  in  their 
community.  The  resulting  vote  is  likely  to  be  very 
light.  But  take  the  national  election  of  1932.  The 
entire  economy  of  the  nation  was  in  desperate 
straits  and  most  people  were  blaming  the  Hoover 
administration.  The  result  was  a  Roosevelt  land- 
slide because  we  hoped  the  change  would  put  us 
back  on  our  feet  again.  In  other  words,  something 
had  gone  wrong  and  we  took  interest. 

When  we  have  money — plenty  of  it — we  buy 
the  things  we  need.  This  is  what  is  known  as  'de- 
mand' and  industry  hastens  to  supply  it.  Make  a 
note  of   that:   industry  supplies   it;  not   your  repre- 
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sentative  in  Congress.  As  long  as  there  is  a  profit 
to  be  made,  industry  will  supply  you  with  any- 
thing if  you  have  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
ti.  If  you  do  not  have  the  money,  your  vote  for  Mr. 
Tweedle  for  Congress  will  get  you  nothing.  In 
short,  the  attainment  of  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  depends,  not  upon  your  political  vote,  but 
upon  your  purchasing  power.  This  is  your  REAL 
voting  privilege.  Without  it  you  get  nothing;  with 
it  you  can  get  anything  available.    Remember  that. 

So  every  time  you  go  to  a  store  and  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes  you  are  voting  for  a  continued  supply 
of  that  particular  commodity;  if  you  buy  a  pound 
of  butter,  the  dairy  industry  knows  you  want  butter 
and  will  continue  to  supply  it;  if  you  want  a  house 
— well,  let's  not  get  too  fanciful.  But,  joking  aside, 
even  if  you  want  a  house,  you  can  get  it — provided 
you  have  the  price. 

In  view  of  all  this,  how  many  of  you  are  exer- 
cising your  'voting'  privilege  as  much  as  you  like 
to?  Most  of  you  are  voting  to  some  extent  every 
day  of  your  lives,  but  not  to  the  extent  you  wish. 
Many  of  you  are,  comparatively  speaking,  com- 
pletely disfranchised.  Yet  doesn't  this  seem  strange 
to  you  in  view  of  the  known  fact  that  our  industrial 
system  is  capable  of  supplying  all  our  demands — 
in  abundance?  If  it  doesn't  seem  strange,  then 
suppose  you  start  thinking.  If  we  can  produce  an 
abundance,  why  is  it  that  consumers  do  not  have 
access  to  it?  Of  course,  the  obvious  answer  is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  money.  But  why  not?  And, 
again,  if  we  can  produce  abundance,  why  are  we 
not  doing  so? 

An  analysis  of  our  social  system,  the  conditions 
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under  which  it  can  operate  and  the  conditions 
which  now  exist,  provides  the  answer.  When  goods 
are  produced  by  hand  tools  and  human  labor  scar- 
city is  the  inevitable  result  because  human  beings, 
by  themselves,  cannot  work  fast  enough  to  pro- 
duce abundance.  But  in  a  human-labor  economy, 
wages  are  more  widely  distributed  because  it  is 
necessary  for  all  to  work.  If  they  did  not,  there 
would  be  so  little  produced  that  the  community 
could  not  survive.  Now,  America  has  become  a 
great  industrial  nation,  producing  largely  by  means 
of  high-speed,  automatic  machines.  These  ma- 
chines produce  vastly  more  goods  with  very  little 
human  labor  and  as  a  result  wages  are  NOT 
widely  distributed.  True,  the  productivity  of  the 
machines  enables  industry  to  pay  much  higher 
wages  to  those  who  ARE  employed,  but  these 
higher  wages  are  earned  by  fewer  workers.  Much 
is  made  of  the  statement  that  there  are  allegedly 
60  million  jobs,  but  let  us  remember  that  many  mil- 
lions of  these  are  part-time  jobs,  or  are  in  low-paid 
service  industries;  not  in  production.  Then  again, 
there  is  an  unsatisfied  backlog  of  consumer  de- 
mand due  to  various  causes — strikes,  shortages  and 
so  on — plus  planned  scarcity  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement As  soon  as  this  demand  is  satisfied,  as 
is  now  the  case  in  the  textile  industry,  factories  will 
close  down  and  unemployment  will  rise.  This  is  the 
way  of  the  Price  System  because,  under  it,  abun- 
dance sufficient  to  satisfy  every  demand  can  be 
produced  guickly  and  with  very  little  human  labor. 

THAT  IS  WHY 

Once  it  has  been  produced  we  must  wait  until  it 
has  been  sold  at  a  profit  before  we  can  produce 
more.  Yet  the  very  presence  of  abundance  de- 
stroys its  financial  value  and  it  CANNOT  be  sold. 
That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  scarcity 
as  long  as  we  use  this  Price  System  as  a  method 
of  social  operation.  That  is  why  the  government 
must  buy  surplus  products  and  destroy  them  or 
ship  them  abroad;  that  is  why  industry  must  main- 
tain scarcity,  and  that  is  why,  should  it  produce 
abundance,  it  must  withhold  it  from  the  market  so 
that  the  price  structure  will  not  suffer. 

But  it  is  with  the  question  of  purchasing  power 


LEFT — We  destroy  our  abundance  if  we  can't  sell 
it  at  a  proiit.  Californians  have  destroyed  many 
tons  of  good  citrus  fruit  like  this  grapefruit  which 
has  been  dumped  to  rot  in  the  sun. 
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that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  constitutes  our  real  voting  power.  If 
abundance  can  be  produced  with  so  little  human 
labor,  while  our  purchasing  power  depends  upon 
widespread  employment  at  high  wages,  how  can 
we  maintain  this  voting  privilege?  The  answer 
does  not  lie  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem but  in  the  use  of  a  system  based  upon  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  abundance.  Since  we 
are  already  in  a  position  to  produce  abundance,  it 
follows  that  our  only  remaining  problem  lies  in  its 
distribution. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  abundance  has  no  mone- 
tary value  and  therefore  its  distribution  must  be 
effected  without  the  use  of  money.  Furthermore,  if 
we  are  to  produce  the  things  people  need  we  must 
know  what  they  want,  when  they  need  it,  where  it 
is  needed  and  in  what  quantities.  Also,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  with  the  production  of  abun- 
dance, there  will  be  plenty  for  all  and  therefore  we 
must  see  that  no  citizen  is  deprived  of  his  or  her 
share.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  if  the  dis- 
tributing medium  is  made  non-transferable. 

LET'S  SEE  HOW  IT  WORKS  OUT 

Now  we  have  a  basis  upon  which  to  start.  Just 
one  thing  remains:  what  shall  we  use  as  a  unit  of 
measurement,  since  we  are  no  longer  interested  in 
dollars  and  cents?  Well,  when  we  produce  by  ma- 
chinery we  measure  the  amount  of  energy  used  in 
terms  of  kilowatt  hours,  and  this  gives  a  clue.  Since 
the  bulk  of  production  is  already  the  result  of  the 
application  of  non-human  energy,  and  a  great  deal 
more  CAN  be  so  produced,  why  not  measure  the 
cost  of  the  goods  we  produce  in  the  same  terms? 
And  distribute  them  on  the  same  basis?  Then  sup- 
pose we  issue  to  every  citizen  certificates  represent- 
ing his  or  her  share  of  the  amount  of  energy  that 
will  be  used  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
over  a  given  period  of  time,  to  be  used  in  any  way 
he  or  she  sees  fit.  There  are  real  possibilities  in 
the  idea.     Let's  see  how  it  would  work  out. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  present  calls  upon 
our  purchasing  power  would  be  eliminated.  All 
public  utilities  would  be  supplied  free.  So,  too, 
would  be  education  and  medical  care.  All  public 
works  such  as  maintenance  of  highways,  the 
building  of  bridges,  operation  of  waterways  and  so 
on,  all  of  which  we  use  collectively,  would  be 
provided  for  before  allotments  were  made  to  indi- 
viduals.    There  would  be  no  need  for  taxes,  and 
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every  citizen,  male  and  female,  would  have  his  or 
her  individual  certificates  in  an  amount  that  would 
amply  satisfy  every  normal  human  desire  or  need. 
What  effect  do  you  think  that  would  have  on  your 
'voting'  privilege?  Well,  what  effect  would  a 
$20,000-a-year  income  have  on  it  now?  Remember, 
we  are  talking  about  your  real  voting  power — 
your  purchasing  power. 

You  would  be  voting  for  a  continuous  supply,  in 
abundance,  of  all  the  things  you  have  ever  wanted 
in  your  whole  life.  No  one  need  ever  again  say 
'I  can't  afford  it!'  No  man  will  ever  see  his  family 
want  for  anything  because  his  income  won't  per- 
mit him  to  get  it.  No  child  will  ever  again  go  hun- 
gry. You  can  'ride'  your  hobby  as  hard  as  you 
like  without  the  guilty  feeling  that  you  are  depriv- 
ing your  family  of  something  it  needs.  And  so  on 
and  on — you  will  be  able  to  afford  whatever  you 
want  when  you  want  it.  Truly  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  the  people — will  ring  loud  and  clear — in 
the  market  places.  Only  they  won't  exactly  be 
market  places  because  there  will  be  no  buying  and 
selling.  They  will  be  distributing  centers — like 
huge  department  stores — in  every  community,  and 
you  will  select  the  things  you  want,  without  press- 
ure. You  will  surrender  a  certificate  bearing  a  de- 
scription of  the  goods  you  have  selected  and  the 
energy  cost.  The  information  on  this  certificate  will 
be  forwarded  immediately,  by  means  of  electronic 
devices,  to  the  central  offices  of  the  distributive 
sequence  and  thence  to  the  manufacturing  se- 
quence to  serve  as  a  re-order  for  the  goods  YOU 
are  using.  Your  'vote'  will  be  an  instantaneous 
order  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  supplying 
you  with  the  things  you  need. 

GOOD  FOR  A  LIFETIME 

In  addition,  your  certificate  will  bear  other  in- 
formation vital  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
entire  system.  It  will  be  possible  to  know  at  all 
times  what  goods  are  being  used,  by  whom,  where 
and  in  what  quantities,  so  that  a  constant  flow  of 
these  goods  can  be  assured  and  a  balance  main- 
tained at  all  times  between  production  and  con- 
sumption. A  citizen's  first  certificate  would  be  is- 
sued the  day  he  was  born  and  he  would  receive 
them  periodically  for  as  long  as  he  lives.  His  pur- 
chasing power,  his  'voting  privilege,'  would  be 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  resources  of  the  North 
American  Technate,  the  richest  territory  on  earth, 
for  his  entire  life.     This  is  what  the  social  design 
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of  Technocracy  offers  you.  This  is  what  we  mean 
by  the  New  America  of  peace,  abundance  and 
security. 

In  the  meantime,  you  will  raise  your  voices  in 
feeble  protest  over  conditions  that  must  prevail  as 
long  as  this  Price  System  remains  in  existence. 
Every  so  often  you  will  go  to  the  polls  in  the  vain 
hope  of  changing  these  conditions.  But  eventually 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  vital  choice 
between  changing  to  a  new  form  of  society,  and 
going  down  in  the  welter  of  social  chaos  that  will 
accompany  the  breakdown  of  the  Price  System.  It 
should  not  be  hard  to  make  the  choice  but,  unless 
you  are  familiar  with  the  cause  of  present  condi- 


tions, and  understand  the  need  for  social  change, 
you  may  find  it  difficult  to  decide. 

And  so  we  invite  you  to  join  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate Technocracy — America's  only  social  dy- 
namic* and  the  only  system  of  social  operation 
that  can  guarantee  to  the  citizens  of  the  North 
American  Continent  the  uninterrupted  and  continu- 
ous use  of  their  REAL  voting  privilege — consump- 
tion of  the  abundance  that  is  available  whenever 
YOU  are  ready  to  use  it. 

—Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


*  Dynamic — n;  a  motive  force;  an  incentive. 


Do  You  Really  Want  War  ? 


WHILE  the  war  dead  are  still  arriving  at  the 
ports  of  America  to  be  received  by  their 
grief-stricken  relatives;  while  our  hospitals 
are  still  crowded  with  the  maimed,  blinded,  dis- 
eased and  tortured  victims  of  the  most  horrible  war 
ever  waged,  there  are  many  today  who  are  again 
beating  the  tom-toms  for  another  holocaust.  Do  the 
American  people  really  want  another  war?  Do  the 
American  people  really  know  what  war  means? 

The  last  two  major  wars  were  fought  'over  there' 
— fortunately  for  us.  In  all  probability  the  next  will 
be  different.  In  another  conflict,  if  we  are  so  insane 
as  to  allow  it  to  be  inflicted  on  us  by  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  profit  from  our  misery,  it  is  most 
probable  that  war  would  be  brought  right  to  our 
very  doorsteps.  We,  too,  then  would  know  the  un- 
speakable terror  of  constantly  living  under  the 
shadow  of  frightful  death;  of  searching  in  the  rub- 
ble that  was  once  our  homes  for  the  bodies  of  our 
dear  ones.  We  would  hear  the  heart-breaking  wail- 
ing of  small  children,  forsaken  and  alone,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  insane  and  tortured  would  add  to  our 
horror  day  and  night.  (The  fortunate  would  be  those 
who  died  guickly).  Also,  it  would  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  warfare,  women  as  well  as  men  pay  a 
frighful  price.  History  is  crowded  with  stories  of 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  women  by  invading  armies 
who  regard  them  as  part  of  the  'spoils'  of  war.  In 
warfare,  it  is  'women  and  children  first' — yes,  first 
to  get  theirs! 

In  former  times  wars  and  battles  were  carried  on 
by  armed  groups  against  other  armed  groups,  but 
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in  modern  conflicts  wars  are  directed  mainly 
toward  destruction  of  the  means  whereby  the  peo- 
ple live.  Homes,  farms,  stores,  ships,  transporta- 
tion, water  end  lighting  systems — the  result  of  years 
of  weary,  back-brecking  toil  on  the  part  of  millions 
of  people  and  upon  which  they  depend  for  their 
very  existence — these  can  be  destroyed  by  battling 
crmies  in  a  single  night. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  in  America  should  not 
use  every  means  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  criminally  negligent  if  we  do  not  build  the 
most  effective  defense  that  science  can  achieve. 
Here  we  are  living  in  a  Power  Age,  and  our  power- 
driven  machinery  is  at  once  our  greatest  strength 
and  our  greatest  weakness. 

Russia  was  able  to  withstand  terrific  punishment 
in  the  last  war  and  the  intervening  revolution  and 
still  survive,  because  she  was  mostly  an  agrarian 
country  where  goods  and  food  are  largely  produced 
by  hand  tool  methods.  Her  people  have  been  used 
to  a  primitive  type  of  living  for  centuries  and  dur- 
ing the  war  millions  lived  on  a  few  hunks  of  black 
bread  a  day.  They  could  no  doubt  do  the  same 
again.  Her  recent  industrial  developments  are  not 
as  vulnerable  as  ours. 

In  America  it  is  different.  Eighty-three  percent 
of  the  people  live  in  cities  and  only  17  percent  on 
the  farms,  and  the  17  percent  must  provision  the  83 
percent.  Goods  and  even  food  are  produced  mainly 
by  machinery  which  is  dependent  on  coal,  gasoline 
and  water  power.  Electricity  comes  to  cities  by  means 
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cf  high  transmission  wires  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away  and  upon  it  we  depend  for  light,  heat,  power 
to  run  our  industries,  farms,  Fire  Departments,  Wa- 
ter Departments,  hospitals,  and  so  on.  Food  comes 
into  cities  by  train  and  trucks;  trucks  also  collect 
garbage.  These  trucks,  as  well  as  every  other  au- 
tomotive vehicle,  are  run  on  gasoline  which  is  serv- 
iced through  electrically  driven  pumps. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  is  the  kind  of  civi- 
lization we  have  built  up.  We  are  living  in  an  Age 
cf  Power  and  dependent  for  everything  on  a  highly 
integrated  mechanism,  which,  if  seriously  interfered 
with  by  war  or  revolution  would  bring  about  the 
death  of  millions  from  starvation  or  disease  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Wars  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Price  System, 
and  no  political  party,  whether  of  the  left,  right,  or 
middle  can  save  us  from  conflict  when  the  time  comes 
that  the  vested  interests  of  the  status  guo  prefer  to 
gamble  on  war  in  order  to  keep  their  system  going 
a  little  longer.  If  civilization  is  to  survive,  we,  the 
people  of  America  must  make  an  all-out  effort,  not 
next  generation,  not  next  year,  but  now.  We  must 
help  to  build  a  society  where  science  will  be  free  to 
perform  its  wonders  for  constructive  living;  not  be 
prostituted  for  the  purposes  of  profits,  war,  and  de- 
struction. Technocracy  has  drawn  up  the  blue- 
prints and  specifications  for  a  new  type  of  living, 
which,  if  put  into  operation,  will  guarantee  peace, 
security  and  the  greatest  possible  well-being  to  the 
people  of  the  North  American  Continent  for  at  least 
the  next  thousand  years.  Study  this  program,  be- 
cause upon  its  acceptance  and  intelligent  applica- 
tion rests  the  future  welfare  of  your  country  and 
everything  that  is  dear  to  you. 

—Flora  Sichel,  12237-1. 

A  LE  ITER  TO  HOLLYWOOD 

Seattle,  Wash. 

April  30,  1948 
Mr.  Elmer  Peterson 
C/O  NBC 

Hollywood,  28,  California 
DEAR  MR.  PETERSON: 

Last  Sunday,  April  25,  I  listened  to  your  broad- 
cast over  KOMO,  Seattle.  Now,  Mr.  Peterson,  I  am 
just  a  poor  boy  from  the  country,  trying  to  get 
along  in  this  mad,  bewildering  world.  Your  re- 
marks, instead  of  clarifying  things  in  my  mind,  sim- 
ply added  to  my  confusion.  You  stated  that  the  rea- 
son that  United  States  has  so  much  more  than  any 
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other  country  is  that  we  operaie  under  the  private 
enterprise  system.  These  are  not  your  exact  words, 
but  in  essence  that  is  what  you  said.  If  this  be  true, 
how  is  it  that  Japan,  China,  India,  Greece,  Italy 
France,  Belgium  and  England  are  not  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey?  They  operate  under  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  too. 

Whenever  I  hear  anyone  boosting  'free  enter- 
prise,' I  think  of  the  woman  shouting  her  virtue 
from  the  housetops.  If  free  enterprise  is  so  benefi- 
cial, and  so  strongly  entrenched  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people,  why  is  it  necessary  to  sell  it  to 
them  over  and  over  again,  ad  nauseam? 

No,  Mr.  Peterson,  free  enterprise  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  ability  to  produce  goods  and  services. 
And  our  entrepreneurs  cannot  take  credit  for  mak- 
ing America  great.  Europe  has  just  as  good  chisel- 
ers — I  beg  your  pardon — I  mean  promoters,  as  has 
the  United  States.  But  this  continent  is  more  richly 
endowed.  We  have  approximately  fifty  percent 
of  the  world's  natural  resources  in  North  America, 
a  varied  climate,  more  arable  land  than  any  other 
like  area,  and  more  fresh  water  than  Europe  and 
Asia  combined.    Thar  is  what  makes  America  great. 

With  all  our  natural  advantages  we  have  failed 
miserably  in  bringing  security  and  abundance  to 
o^r  people.  According  to  the  latest  available  fig- 
ures (United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  May,  1947) 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  people  are  living  on  in- 
comes below  the  level  requisite  for  health  and  sani- 
tation. And  our  president,  Mr.  Truman,  in  his  'State 
of  the  Nation'  speech,  stated  that  one-fifth  of  the 
population  is  living  on  incomes  of  less  than  $850.00 
per  year.  Try  living  on  that  sort  of  income,  Mr. 
Peterson. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  in  an  article  in  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  that  one  in  every  23  persons — eighty 
percent  of  them  under  25  years  of  age — is  listed  by 
the  FBI  as  a  criminal. 

An  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Octo- 
ber 25,  1947,  stated  that  5  million  children  would  be 
denied  school  this  year  because  of  lack  of  teachers 
and  school  facilities. 

If  free  enterprise  is  so  wonderful,  Mr.  Peterson, 
why  is  our  nation  lacking  10  million  homes?  Why 
are  we  in  such  dire  need  of  doctors,  nurses,  X-ray 
technicians,  dentists,  hospital  equipment  and  hos- 
pitals? Investigate  the  state  of  the  national  wealth. 
You  may  revise  your  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  free 
enterprise. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Peterson,  is  not  a  boost  for 
free  enterprise,  but  a  scientific  design  for  overall 
operation  of  our  social  mechanism.  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  such  a  design.  And  it  is  offered  to  the  peo- 
ple without  a  price  tag  attached.  The  members  of 
Technocracy  are  not  seeking  political  power.  They 
simply  propose  that  we  apply  science  to  our  distrib- 
utive system,  just  as  we  have  applied  it  to  our  pro- 
ductive mechanism. 

If  our  system  of  free  enterprise  will  work,  why 
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doesn't  it?  As  things  are  now,  no  one  feels  secure; 
the  future  is  dark  and  foreboding;  we  are  faced  with 
a  threat  of  war,  of  fascism,  of  communism — t  w  o 
alien  ideologies — ;  crime  is  on  the  increase.  All 
this  is  a  result  of  a  lack  of  design — inherent  in  'free 
enterprise.' 


We  can  eliminate  crime,  reduce  the  incidence  of 
disease  80  percent,  and  guarantee  social  security 
to  every  person  upon  this  Continent.     Investigate 
Technocracy's  program,  Mr.  Peterson. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Archie  Sinciair. 


Developing  Trends 


MORE  BIRTHS,  LESS  DEATHS  OF 
JAPANESE 

TOKYO,  May  24.— (AP)— A  rising  birth  rate  and  falling 

death  rate  are  contributing  to  Japan's  population  problem, 
General  MacArthur  noted  today.  A  total  of  79,340,000  per- 
sons, now  live  in  the  country 

MacArthur  in  his  latest  review  of  the  occupation,  cited 
these  statistics: 

1.  The  1947  birth  rate— 34.8  per  1.000— was  the  highest 
since  1925. 

2.  The  1947  death  rate— 14.8  per  1,000— was  the  lowest 
since  1872.     Infant  mortality  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 

MacArthur  credited  the  Allied  public-health  program — 
with  its  inoculations  and  preventive  disease  measures — as 
largely  responsible  for  lowering  the  mortality  rates 

Headquarters  charts  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  fatalities  due  to  such  communicable  diseases  as 
smalloox  and  diphtheria 

CONVEYOR  BALES  LEAVES  PICKED  UP 
IN  STREET 

GATHERING  LEAVES  from  street  gutters  and  parks 
presented  a  problem  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  until  Herman  Klipfel, 
highway  commissioner,  hitched  a  pick-up  conveyor  to  an 
old  hay  baler.  The  machine  gathers  and  bales  the  leaves 
in  one  operation.  A  grader  shoves  the  leaves  away  from 
the  curb.  The  system  is  faster  and  less  expensive  than 
sweeping  up  the  leaves  and  loading  them  on  trucks.  Two 
men  now  do  a  job  that  formerly  required  a  fleet  of  trucks, 
loading  machine  and  several  men. 

— Popular  Mechanics. 

ARMY  PLANS  BIG  POWER  DAM  AT 
PRIEST  RAPIDS 

ARMY  ENGINEERS  yesterday  announced  plans  for  a 
dam  at  Priest  Rapids  which  may  rank  second  only  to  Grand 
Coulee  among  the  power  plants  on  the  Columbia  River. 

The  Priest  Rapids  dam  as  now  proposed  will  be  capable 
of  developing  1,250,000  kilowatts,  according  to  Col.  L.  H. 
Hewitt,  district  engineer.  This  compares  with  a  rated  ca- 
pacity of  about  2,000,000  kilowatts  that  will  be  available  at 
Grand  Coulee  when  all  generators  are  installed  and  about 
1,000,000  kilowatts  each  for  McNary  Dam  now  under  con- 
struction, and  Foster  Creek,  which  has  been  authorized  but 
not  yet  provided  with  construction  funds. 

Previous  estimates  had  shown  Priest  Rapids  with  about 
800,000  kilowatts. 

The  engineers'  plans  call  for  a  dam  12,000  feet  long 
and  200  feet  high  from  bedrock.  The  powerhouse  would 
be  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  navigation  locks  on 
the  west. 

The  dam  would  create  a  pool  50  miles  long,  extending 
north  to  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.'s  Rock  Island 
dam.  Relatively  little  acreage  would  be  inundated,  how- 
ever. About  1,000  acres  of  irrigated  agricultural  lands  and 
about  30,000  acres  of  waste  and  grazing  lands  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  reservoir. — Seattle  Times. 
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BABY  SUBSIDIES  URGED  TO  COMBAT 
CHILDBIRTH  DROP 

WASHINGTON,  May  8.— Childless  marriages  are  in- 
creasing because  Americans  are  "obsessed  with  cleanliness" 
and  because  n  e  w  babies  aren't  worth  much  in  "prestige 
value." 

Dr.  Lewis  I.  Sharp,  New  York  psychiatrist,  made  these 
observations  today  in  a  report  to  the  National  Conference 
on  family  Life.  The  report,  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
a  New  York  colleague,  S.  Bernard  Wortis,  said  there  are 
no  "physiological  factors"  to  explain  why  the  rate  of  child- 
less marriages  has  doubled  in  the  past  30  years. 

"Today  one  out  of  every  seven  American  women  who 
marr}-  never  has  children,"  it  said.  One  remedy  suggested 
was  that  the  government  pay  parents  subsidies  for  babies. 

— United  Press. 

$110,000,000  FOR  E.  R.  P.  TOBACCO 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  29.— More  than  $110,000,- 
000  in  American  aid' to  Europe  literally  will  go  up  in  smoke 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  L'nited  States  is  shipping  tobacco  worth  that  much 
abroad  the  first  12  months  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, according  to  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  head  of  the  program. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  plan  to  spend  this  much 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  Lady  Nicotine,  officials  here 
admit.  However,  they  defend  the  outlay.  Tobacco  is  good 
for  morale  and  therefore  it's  good  for  production,  they  say. 

Europeans  are  going  to  demand  tobacco.  If  they  don't 
get  it  from  the  United  States  they'll  get  it  somewhere  else. 

— Seattle  Times. 

$35,113,000  IN  TOOLS  TO  RUSSIA 

WASHINGTON,  May  4.— (AP)— Russia  got  $35,013,000 
worth  of  metal-working  machine  tools  and  machinery  from 
the  United  States  in  1947.  This  was  11.8  per  cent  of  all 
American  exports  of  such  tools  and  machinery. 

The  figure  was  given  today  in  a  new  Commerce  De- 
partment report  on  trade  with  Russia  last  year.  It  said  to- 
tal exports  to  Russia  mounted  to  $149,504,000,  or  about  1 
per  cent  of  all  American  exports. 

The  report  commented: 

"As  usual,  commodity  exports  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  advanced  industrial  goods." 

The  pattern  has  changed  radically  this  year  due  to 
changed  United  States  policy  toward  Russia.  Tightened 
export  controls  require  licenses  to  ship  industrial  goods. 

In  addition,  all  shipments  that  might  add  to  the  Soviet 
"war  potential"  have  been  subject  to  veto  by  the  United 
States  military  forces  since  March  1. 

United  States-Russian  trade  has  dwindled. 

Exports  to  Russia  the  first  two  months  of  1948  averaged 
less  than  half  the  1947  monthly  average.  Imports  from 
Russia,  mostly  furs  and  chrome  and  manganese  ore,  were 
down  almost  as  much. 
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TOP  EXECUTIVES  OF  U.  S.  QUITTING 

THE  LIST  OF  VALUABLE  MEN  who  have  retired 
jrom  high  government  positions  in  the  last  two  years  reads] 
tike  a  roll  of  honor.  Those  still  holding  on  talk  ruefully 
8>f  former  colleagues  who  have  exchanged  their  $8,000  or 
$10,0(0  jobs  for  $20,000  or  $40,000  spots  on  the  outside. 

The  federal  communications  commission  has  had  four 
Chairmen  in  the  last  two  years 

The  agriculture  department  made  a  list  recently  for  con- 
gress showing  that  in  the  same  period  it  has  lost  71  of  the 
tuen  in  its  top  500  positions.  Most  were  career  people  who 
at  one  time  had  hoped  to  stay  with  the  government. 

President  Truman  is  reported  to  be  deeply  concerned 
over  the  difficulty  of  holding  or  replacing  his  key  execu- 
tives. Many  of  the  men  he  wants  say  they  simply  can  not 
afford  to  work  for  the  government. Associated   Press. 

MAGNANIMOUS,  EH  WHAT? 

SCARBOROUGH,  England,  May  18.— Lord  Strabolgi 
today  suggested  one  way  out  of  Britain's  economic  plight 
vis  to  accept  the  United  States  into  the  Empire."  He  told 
{he  Lahor  Party's  a'-uial  conference: 

"I  would  think  that  the  Americans,  judging  by  the  pop- 
ularity of  our  royal  family,  would  he  only  too  delighted." 

The  Labor  peer,  a  former  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  became  a  party  whip  in  the  House  of  Lords' 
after  succeeding  to  the  title,  said  there  are  three  ways  to 
put  Britain  back  on  its  feet: 

1.  "A  real  United  States  of  Europe  with  this  country  iii 
the  lead." 

2.  "Become  completely  integrated  with  the  United  States 
economy. 

3.  "A  scientific  rid  orderly  redistribution  of  our  popula- 
tion throughout   the  commonwealth."  j 

The  peer  said  it  may  take  a  combination  of  all  three. 

— Associated  Press. 

JAPANESE  TEXTILE  PLAN  GETS  BACKING 

WASHINGTON,  May  10.— (AP)— The  Army  indorsed 
today  a  plan  to  put  the  Japanese  textile  industry  back  on 
its  feet  with  United  States  cotton  and  wool. 

Undersecretary  William  C.  Draper,  who  returned  rej 
Gently  from  a  tour  of  Japan,  told  a  House  armed  services 
subcommittee  the  plan  would  reduce  occupation  costs  im- 
mediately and  enable  the  Japanese  to  become  economically 
self-sufficient. 

Draper  testified  in  support  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  $150,4 
000  000  revolving  fund,  which  would  be  used  by  the  Army 
to  purchase  surplus  raw  materials  in  this  country.  The 
materials  would  include  cotton,  flax  and  wool. 

U.  S.  CIGARETTES  ROT  IN  GERMAN 
HANDS 

FRANKFURT,  Germany,  May  9.  —  (AP)  —  Allied  au-j 
thorities  urged  German  officials  today  to  speed  distribu- 
tion of  millions  of  American  cigarettes  rotting  in  German) 
warehouses. 

Last  fall  the  Germans  received  200  million  cigarettes 
from  surplus  United  States  army  stocks.  It  was  disclosed 
recently  that  at  least  10  per  cent  had  spoiled  while  German 
officials  waited  to  distribute  them  as  incentives  to  spur 
worker  production. 

Meanwhile,  the  Germans  have  been  drawing  meager 
cigarette  rations  and  paying  exorbitant  black-market  prices 
for  their  smokes. 

Clarence  L.  Adcock,  U.  S.  chairman  of  the  British- 
American  control  group,  questioned  the  ability  of  the  Ger- 
m  ins  to  handle  huge  imports  under  the  Marshall  plan  in 
\L\v  of  their  failure  to  distribute  the  cigarettes. 


WHEN   STATISTICS  WON'T  STICK 

PRESUMABLY  there's  nothing  very  imaginary  about 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  budget  for  a  family  of  four 
which  requires  an  annual  wage  of  $3,250.  "This  sum 
amounts  to  $1.76  an  hour  provided  the  wage  earner  works 
a  steady  40  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,"  Mr.  Philip 
Murray  explained.  "The  average  hourly  earnings  in  the 
steel  industry  last  year  were  only  $1.52' _.  per  hour.  This 
means  that  every  pay  envelope  is  23' j  cents  an  hour  short 
of  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  a  family  in  minimum  de- 
cency."— C.  S.  Monitor. 

WHEN  IS  FREE  SPEECH  FREE? 

WASHINGTON.  May  18.— (AP)— The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  ruled  yesterday  that  an  employer  may  re- 
quire his  workers  to  attend  a  meeting  on  company  time  and 
property  and  listen  to  anti-union  speeches. 

The  board  based  its  decision  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
It  reversed  the  doctrine  of  a  1940  case  which  held  exactly 
the  opposite  under  the  Wagner  Labor  Act. 

In  the  earlier  "free  speech"  ruling,  called  the  Clark 
Brothers  Co.  case,  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  had  held  that  delivery  of 
an  anti-union  speech  at  a  compulsory  meeting  of  workers 
violated  their  constitutional  freedom  of  speech. 

The  theory  was  that  free  speech  requires  an  exchange 
of  ideas  and  the  right  of  a  listener  not  to.  listen. 

However,  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  now  says  that  expres- 
s4mi  of  .as  ^t¥^kwerls^-4.ievv^--is=»et--t'VHle4ret?  of  an  UH-farr 
abor  practice  if  the  expression  contains  "no  threat  of  ref 
jrisal  or  force  or  promise  of  benefits." 

CANWELL  PROBE  GRAVE  U.  THREAT 

AN  INVESTIGATION  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton by  the  Canwell  committee  on  un-American  activities  is 
p   grave   threat   to  the   freedom  of  learning,  the   Rev.  J.   R. 

rartlett,   minister   of   University   Unitarian    Church,   said   in 
sermon  yesterday. 

"Science,  art  and  teaching  languish  where  there  is  not 
perfect  freedom  to  explore,  to  discuss  and  to  experiment,'' 
Mr.  Bartlett  declared.  "And  here  most  of  all  is  freedom; 
threatened  today." 

"It  is  easy  to  see  why  our  world  presses  toward  a  new 
order.  The  old  order  and  all  who  think  in  old-order  terms 
are  filled  with  panic  and  fear.  Fear  cannot  explore.  It 
freezes.  It  falls  back  on  habit — at  the  very  moment  when 
its  very  life  depends  on  escaping  the  peril  the  ruts  of  habit 
lead  to." 

Explaining  that  the  regents  and  the  president  of  the 
[University  have  agreed  to  dismiss  any  instructor  proved 
guilty  of  subversive  activity,  Air.  Bartlett  asked: 

"What    is    subversive    activity?      What   teacher   can    feel 
free   to   teach,    to   explore    ideas,   if   there   hovers   in    the   ai 
kbove  him,  like  a  bird  of  prey,  a  committee  which  can  seiz 
|iim  at   will,   because   he   has   dared   come   forth   from   tlnH 
tame,  dull  shelter 'of  routine  ideas,  into  the  fields  of  adven- 
ture?" 

Mr.  Rartlett  charged  it  is  not  clear  as  to  who  is  to  de- 
ride what  activity  or  teaching  is  subversive.  He  accused 
he  Canwell  committee  of  "destroying  the  confidence  of  a 
caching  community  it  has  taken  years  to  create." 

— Seattle  Times.        \{ 


A  GENEVA,  Switzerland,  newspaper  has  its  own  diag- 
no  is  ol  the  world's  ills.  It  maintains  that  what  civilization 
is  suffering  from  most  is  an  attack  of  "dollarium  Trumans." 

— Seattle  Times. 

NO.   144  (VOL.  XII)     . 


THE  CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  GROWER'S  ASSOCI-I 

AT  ION  estimates  thai  between  the  farm  and  the  con-; 
Sumer  last  year  enough  food  was  wasted  in  handling  and 
shipping  to  have  fed  11  European  countries.  W.  R.  Hum- 
mel, methods  supervisor  of  tin  \\  ■tern  Electric  Co..  sayd 
that  out  of  the  country's  $6,000,000,000  freight  bill  last  yeaih 
about  $911.(101)000  went  for  payment  of  loss  ami  damage? 
Claims. — Sam  Dawson's  Business  Mirror,  Maj   6. 
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TECH  NOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party:  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
lias  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
Sjctarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-ih-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swine;! 


WHERE? 

There  are  units  and   members 
almost  every  State  in  the   U.  S.  ; 
in    Canada,    and    in    addition    the 
Alaska,   Hawaii,   Panama,  Puerto 
ous  other  places  with  the  Armed 

Members  of  Technocracy  are 
miles    to    discuss    Technocracy's 
interested  people  and   Contincnta 
be    pleased    to   inform   anyone    of 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 
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WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Technocracy  Sound  Cars,  across  from  the  Section  Headquarters  at  New  Westminster, 
B.  C.  These  are  some  of  the  many  cars  from  the  Seattle-Everett  Area  which  went  up 
lo  British  Columbia  to  help  in  the  recent  flood  emergency.  They  were  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  Army  Flood  Control  and  the  Red  Cross. 


OPERATION  GOLDEN  GATE 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  will  be  the  locale  for  Technoc- 
racy's next  big  general  symbolization  event — Operation  Golden  Gate — 
over  the  period  from  July  2  to  July  9.  Units  of  the  Technocracy  Gray 
Fleet  from  the  entire  Northwest  as  well  as  from  Southern  California 
and  points  east  will  join  with  the  local  Gray  Fleet  for  a  full  week  of 
symbolization  parades,  public  meetings,  Membership  meetings  and  gen- 
eral festivities.  Gray  Cars  will  be  there  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Akron,  Salt  Lake  City,  Phoenix,  and  various  other  places  across 
the  Continent,  making  this  the  biggest  Technocracy  event  yet. 

Gray  Cars  from  the  Northwest  Area — Bellingham,  Everett,  Stan- 
wood,  Port  Angeles,  Bremerton,  etc. — will  congregate  at  Seattle.  On 
July  1st  they  will  form  a  Motorcade  and  travel  south  together.  Other 
cars  from  the  Portland,  Roseburg>  Grants  Pass  Area  will  join  them  en 
route. 


TECHNOCRACY   IS  ON   THE   MOVE  ! 

LET'S  ROLL  IN  THE  NEW  AMERICA  ON  THE  RED  WHEELS  OF 

TECHNOCRACY'S  GRAY  FLEET  ! 


f% 
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No  Appreciation 


AMERICANS  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  America!  Only 
a  handful  of  them  are  aware  of  the  various  factors  that  have 
produced  the  type  of  civilization  which  America  alone  enjoys. 
Professional  patriots  galore  have  kept  us  well  supplied  with  pal- 
aver designed  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  providing  us  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  our  great  country,  but  closer  examination  reveals  the 
substance  of  this  talk  to  be  directed  to  another  goal  entirely — that  of 
keeping  us  sold  on  a  foreign  economic  system,  a  system  of  price  and 
profit ;  a  system  of  values,  scarcity  and  human  toil. 

This  curious  shuffling  of  our  allegiance  is  made  possible  by  the 
shallow  social  understanding  which  has  been  developed  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  principles  of  democratic  social  guidance.  In  other 
words,  we  just  don't  know  what  the  shouting  is  all  about  because  we 
have  never  taken  a  genuine  personal  interest  in  social  investigation. 

Unless  we  determine  to  find  out  what  the  shouting  IS  all  about, 
we  shall  be  shouted  into  social  conflict;  shouted  from  one  debacle  to 
another;  shouted  into  war;  until,  finally,  we  are  shouted  into  chaos. 

Technocracy  asks  you,  in  all  urgency,  to  take  action  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  TAKE  IT  NOW.     If  you  don't,  it  may  soon  be  too  late! 

— George  B.  Conner,  M.  A.  L. 
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A  Concept  for  a  Continent 


No  concept  of  design  can  be  too  great  for  this  Continent.  If  we  can  spend 
$300  billion  for  war's  destruction  we  can  likewise  design  and  construct  on 
this  Continent  of  North  America  a  civilization  that  will  be  proclaimed  as  the 
glory  of  the  ages. 


HERE  in  the  United  States  our  politicians  are 
proclaiming  a  state  of  'full  employment' 
with  60  million  Americans  employed  and 
a  national  income  in  excess  of  200  billion  dollars. 
The  present  federal  economic  program  including 
its  handouts  to  Europe  and  China  is  predicated 
upon  a  stabilized  national  income  of  at  least  200 
billion  dollars  per  year  and  a  full  employment 
of  60  million  jobs.  Technocracy  asks  the  gues- 
tion,  'Employed  at  what?' 

The  guestion  naturally  comes  to  mind,  'How 
can  enough  continuous  employment  throughout 
the  year  be  created  under  this  Price  System  to 
provide  a  sufficient  annual  income  for  the  aver- 
age American  to  purchase  the  output  of  Amer- 
ican technological  production?'  Private  enter- 
prise cannot  provide  such  employment  steadily 
through  the  years.  The  short  'prosperity'  result- 
ing from  wartime  neglect  of  consumer  production 
with  conseguent  depletion  of  inventories  and 
shortages  in  many  lines  plus  the  war-created  sur- 
pluses of  consumer  purchasing  power  has  nearly 
run  its  course.  Private  enterprise  can  be  kept 
alive  only  through  government  subsidy  in  the 
form  of  large-scale  federal  spending. 

On  November  30,  1944,  Continental  Headguar- 
ters  of  Technocracy  Inc.  released  to  its  Members 
the  following  analysis  of  the  social  picture  and 
Technocracy's  specifications  for  a  public  works 
project  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  provide  full  employment  of 
men  and  machines  for  years  to  come.  Now,  in 
view  of  the  growing  need  for  a  federal  subsidy 
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of  the  consumer  on  this  Continent  and  in  view  of 
recent  dramatic  reminders  that  the  program  itself 
is  urgently  needed,  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNO- 
CRAT reprints  this  official  release  from  Continen- 
tal Headguarters  of  Technocracy  for  its  readers. 

— Editor. 

*  *  *  * 

ONLY  the  Governments  in  Canada  and  United 
States  can  initiate  and  carry  through  public 
works  projects  great  enough  in  size  and  scope  to 
be  considered  Continental  investments. 

Every  attempt  will  be  made  by  private  enter- 
prise, local  interest  groups,  states'  rights,  coun- 
ties, townships,  and  pressure  blocs  to  prevent 
any  public  works  project  proposed  from  becom- 
ing a  physical  investment  in  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  Governments  of  both  Canada 
and  United  States  will  undertake  public  works 
individually  within  their  respective  countries,  and 
others  that  involve  the  joint  participation  of  both 
countries.  President  Roosevelt  has  stated  that 
he  proposes  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  TVA 
to  other  rivers  such  as  the  Missouri,  the  Arkan- 
sas, the  Red,  and  the  Tombigbee.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  will  also  be  up  for  consideration 
by  the  next  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Two 
bills  have  been  introduced  into  this  Congress  for 
the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 
These  are  but  signs  of  the  postwar  time. 

Every  trained  technologist  and  engineer  knows 
that  United  States  and  Canada  after  the  war  will 
have  a  tremendous  surplus  of  unemployed  man- 
power under  this  Price  System.  Therefore,  our  re- 


spective  Governments  are  going  to  turn  loose  a 
whole  series  of  river  authorities  and  other  gigantic 
public  works  projects  into  which  the  surplus  man- 
power may  be  drained  from  the  national  picture. 
The  guestion  arises  here,  are  any  of  the  projects 
great  enough  in  size  and  scope,  are  the  projects 
sufficient  in  number,  and  will  the  sum  total  result 
of  the  completed  projects  produce  permanent  Con- 
tinental investment? 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  publi- 
cized as  the  great  instrumentality  which  brought 
salvation  to  the  citizens  of  the  Tennessee  water- 
shed. Technocracy  has  nothing  but  appreciation 
for  the  engineering  execution  of  the  various  struc- 
tural components  in  the  TVA  construction  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  vision  of  the  technologist  and 
engineer  was  cramped  by  all  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic limitations  of  this  Price  System.  The  engi- 
neering design  for  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee watershed  was  forced  into  narrow  political 
and  business  channelization.  You  would  think  that 
the  Tennessee  River  existed  all  by  its  isolated  self, 
that  it  originated  in  Heaven  and  finally  discharged 
its  water  the  other  side  of  Hell. 

A  LIMITED  CONCEPT 

The  Tennessee  runs  into  the  Ohio  River;  the  Ohio 
River  runs  into  the  Mississippi;  the  Mississippi  runs 
into  the  Gulf.  South  of  the  Tennessee  watershed 
the  Tombigbee  runs  into  Mobile  Bay;  but  yet  the 
concept  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  design  never  en- 
visaged a  future  other  than  that  of  flood  control, 
power  generation,  and  a  small  degree  of  water 
transportation.  As  an  example,  the  entire  flow  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  except  that  amount  to  main- 
tain water  transportation  to  the  Ohio,  could  be 
turned  south-southwest  and  dumped  into  the  Tom- 
bigbee River,  emptying  into  Mobile  Bay.  This 
would  divert  almost  the  entire  flow  of  the  Tennessee 
from  jamming  up  the  lower  Ohio  River.  It  would 
provide  a  new  channel  due  north  from  Mobile  Bay 
to  the  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio. 

An  additional  unit  to  complete  this  project  would 
be  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  due  east  from  near 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  connect  up  with  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  water  system.  The  Tennessee 
Valley,  the  Missouri  Valley,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Ohio  have  the  water  and  the  watershed,  but 
have  we  the  vision  and  the  imagination  to  project  a 
technological  concept  of  design  worthy  of  the  Con- 
tinent? 


The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  the  highway  to  the 
sea  of  the  greatest  lake  water  system  on  earth.  The 
Great  Lakes  water  system  of  North  America  is  a 
natural  water  highway  possessed  by  no  other  con- 
tinent. The  Great  Lakes  water  system  reaches  back 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  heart  of  the  Continent.  From  these 
great  inland  fresh  water  seas  in  the  heart  of  the 
Continent,  modern  engineering  could  construct 
water  highways  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
the  Hudson,  Lake  Winnipeg  and  points  west, 
and  to  the  Hudson  Bay  by  man-made  Lake 
Albany.  Men  have  dreamed  for  centuries  that  the 
day  would  come  when  means  would  be  found  to 
overcome  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  would  be  open  to  the  Sea,  making  To- 
ronto, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  Fort 
William  ocean  ports — ocean  ports  for  the  ships  that 
sail  the  seven  seas.  That  has  been  the  vision  of 
men  of  yesterday  and  today.  Technocracy  contends 
that  that  vision  can  be  fabricated  in  our  time. 

The  specifications  for  the  St.  Lawrence  division 
of  Technocracy's  Continental  hydrology  call  for  a 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  for  all  rivers  and  locks  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to  have  a  clearance  depth  over  sills  of 
11  meters,  and  a  minimum  channel  width  of  200 
meters;  for  twin  double  hyraulic  lift  locks  to  be  in- 
stalled on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  raise  all  necessary 
shipping  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario;  for  similar 
twin  double  hydraulic  lift  locks  to  be  installed  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Water  locks  of 
the  type  now  in  use,  such  as  the  eight  locks  in  the 
Welland  Canal,  are  obsolete  because  of  their  ina- 
bility in  time  to  handle  a  volume  of  traffic.  In  place 
of  the  present  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  there 
would  be  a  seaway  from  Lake  Erie  to  Albany,  New 
York,  with  1 1  meters  depth,  200  meters  channel 
width,  and  37  meters  lock  width.  A  seaway  of  sim- 
ilar specifications  would  connect  the  Hudson  River 
at  Albany  with  Lake  George,  thence  to  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  and  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
via  the  Richelieu,  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Sorel. 

MAXIMUM  FLEXIBILITY 

This  proposed  seaway  plan  of  inter-connecting 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Hudson  River  would  provide  the  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  water  transportation.  It  would  make  every 
city  on  these  routes  an  ocean  port.     In  the  case  of 
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war,  it  would  provide  not  only  a  water  artery  of 
war  supply  but  also  a  valuable  inland  naval  high- 
way for  the  fleet. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  now  proposed  for 
joint  action  between  Canada  and  United  States,  and 
which  will  be  submitted  before  the  next  Congress 
of  United  States,  is  such  a  political  abortion  that  it 
ought  to  be  condemned  by  every  citizen  of  this 
Continent.  The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
is  purposely  designed  on  such  a  small  scale  that 
modern  shipping  of  the  high  seas  could  not  ascend 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  modern  shipping  now 
on  the  Great  Lakes  could  not  descend  through  this 
waterway  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is  probably 
a  two-dam  project  designed  chiefly  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hydro-electric  power  and  not  to  create  a  sea- 
way to  the  heart  of  the  Continent. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  seaway  of  Technocracy 
will  naturally  be  violently  opposed  by  the  railroads, 
eastern  banking  houses,  eastern  export  and  ship- 
ping firms,  and  by  those  interested  that  wish  to  re- 
strict the  operation  of  new  port  facilities  1500  miles 
farther  west  than  the  existing  great  city  ports  which 
at  present  monopolize  the  import-export  traffic.  The 
State   of   New   York   and   the   Province   of   Quebec 


would  flame  into  violent  opposition.  Montreal  would 
no  longer  be  the  great  seaport  of  eastern  Canada. 
Montreal  would  still  remain  a  port,  but  most  of 
the  ships  would  pass  Montreal  inward  bound  to  ci- 
ties destined  to  be  greater  ports.  So,  too,  New 
York  would  see  a  steady  stream  of  marine  shipping 
passing  up  the  Hudson  on  its  way  to  inland  ports 
of  true  traffic  origination. 

Seventeen  miles  north  of  St.  Louis,  the  Missouri 
empties  into  the  Mississippi.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  ninety  miles  northwest  of  there,  where  the 
Jefferson,  the  Madison  and  the  Gallatin  unite  at 
Three  Forks,  Montana,  the  Missouri  begins  its  long 
travel  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  sea.  At  Canal 
Flats,  British  Columbia,  just  across  the  swamp  from 
the  tail  end  of  the  Kootenay,  a  river  flows  north- 
ward to  where  it  almost  meets  the  Fraser  and  then 
turns  south-southwest  finally  passing  under  t  h  e 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  bridge  at  Revelstoke  to 
widen  out  and  in  its  widening  form  the  Arrow 
Lakes,  1402  ft.  above  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  flows 
on  south  past  Trail,  British  Columbia,  to  cascade 
down  over  Grand  Coulee  Dam  or  to  roar  through 
its  turbines  on  down  past  Wenatchee,  Pasco,  and 
The  Dalles,  to  be  retarded  for  the  last  time  in  its 
flight  at  Bonneville,  72  ft.  above  its  goal;  then  rush- 


A  New  Dimension  and  a 
New  Mood 

' .  .  .  life  goes  marching  on  in  a  new  dimension 

and  a  new  mood The  dinosaurs  and  their 

stupid  culture  of  poverty  are  gone;  even  the  culture 
of  man's  poverty  is  going,  a  different  geologic  era 
comes — the  clock  strikes — human  history  begins.  .  .' 

'Man  finds  the  world  not  only  malleable,  but 
strangely  cooperative:  'Seek  and  ye  shall  find, 
knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,'  is  not 
merely  good  religion,  but  good  technology.  It  can 
move  not  only  mountains;  it  can  refashion  a  Conti- 
nent. .  .  .' 

'The  age  of  poverty  was  like  a  tree  planted  in 
sandy  soil  that  must  use  all  or  most  of  its  energy  to 
grow  at  all.  The  age  of  abundance  will  be  like  a 
tree  planted  in  rich  soil,  that  can  grow  without 
strain  and  can  burgeon  freely  into  beauty  of  flower 
and  splendor  of  fruit. 

'Thus  the  culture  of  abundance  will  be  the  cul- 
ture of  a  fourth  dimension. 


A  Technocracy  Mobile  Organization  Unit  (MOU), 
with  sound  equipment,  beside  a  life-size  concrete  di- 
nosaur in  St.  Georges  Island  Park,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, where  skeletons  of  these  and  similar  prehis- 
toric animals  have  been  found. — Techphoto. 

'Having  mastered  the  riddle  of  how  to  make  a 
living,  man  will  face  the  adventure  of  making  a 
life.' 

— E.  Merrill  Boot,  in  The  Culture  of  Abundance. 
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ing  on  past  Portland  the  Columbia  River  rolls  into 
the  Pacific. 

The  Columbia  River,  like  the  Missouri,  has  many 
tributaries.  Below  Trail,  British  Columbia,  near  the 
49th  parallel,  the  Columbia  is  joined  by  the  Pend 
Oreille  River  that  comes  from  Lake  Pend  Oreille  in 
Idaho.  Emptying  into  Lake  Pend  Oreille  is  that 
long  feeder  river,  the  Clark  Fork,  that  reaches  far 
back  into  Montana  close  to  the  Divide  near  Helena 
and  upper  Missouri  River.  North  and  south  United 
States  has  many  rivers,  but  east  and  west  to  cross 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Pacific,  the  Columbia 
and  the  Missouri  will  form  the  great  transcontinen- 
tal waterway  of  tomorrow. 

It  will  be  treason  to  the  generations  to  come  to 
treat  the  Columbia  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  as  po- 
litical 'valley  authorities'  to  enrich  every  local  chis- 
eler  along  their  banks.  The  moment  that  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority  and  the  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  are  authorized,  each  state,  county,  town, 
city,  and  community  along  these  rivers  will  create 
local  pressure  blocks  to  scream  for  their  pound  of 
flesh  in  order  to  enhance  the  income  of  local  busi- 
ness.   They  will  all  fly  the  black  flag  of  piracy. 

Remember  the  long-drawn-out  fight  of  the  seven 
states  over  the  Colorado  River  which  forced  Boul- 
der Dam  to  be  located  in  the  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  so  that  the  state  boundary  line  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada  divided  Boulder  Dam  dead  center. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  power  generators  at  Boulder 
are  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  fifty  percent  are  in 
the  State  of  Arizona.  States'  rights  did  its  best  and 
•  succeeded  in  politically  making  a  mess  of  a  tech- 
nological structure!  Never  forget  that  Boulder  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  was  sired  by  the  Escrow  Indians 
of  Southern  California  and  dammed  by  the  politi- 
cians in  Washington  and  seven  other  states. 

The  present  proposals  for  the  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  watershed  treat  with  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  but  leave  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  tributaries  in  British  Colum- 
bia to  be  dealt  with  by  cold  negotiation.  The  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority  will  have  to  deal  with  nine 
states  in  its  attempted  design  to  control  the  Missouri 
from  Three  Forks  to  the  Mississippi.  Irrigation  of 
land  areas  along  both  rivers  will  be  the  great  grab- 
bag  for  local  business  men  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  From  the  local  standpoint,  the  generation  of 
power  from  the  rivers  will  be  secondary  and  an  ac- 
cessory to  municipal  development  and  to  the  pro- 


viding  of   cheap   Government-generated   power   to 
make  greater  profits  in  private  industry. 

Each  community  on  the  Columbia  and  Missouri 
Rivers  is  licking  its  chops  over  the  prospects  of 
profitable  endeavors  that  can  be  created  with  the 
aid  of  irrigated  land  and  cheap  power.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  entire  cost  of  any  Columbia 
River  Authority  and  Missouri  Valley  Authority  will 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  of  United 
States,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  such  valley  devel- 
opment will  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
Washington  to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  income, 
which  national  income  is  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  taxation  of  its  citizenry.  The  nation 
will  pay  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  Missouri  and 
Columbia  Valley  Authority,  but  the  design  of  these 
river  authorities  will  not  be  determined  on  a  na- 
tional basis;  it  will  be  determined  by  the  political 
Government  of  United  States,  chiefly  to  benefit 
business  enterprises  along  those  river  banks. 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  US ! 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  proposes  that  the 
present  six  foot  channel  in  the  Missouri  from  the 
Mississippi  be  deepened  to  nine  feet  as  far  as  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  This  is  the  United  States  Army  propo- 
sal. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  the  other  hand, 
doesn't  seem  to  be  interested  in  increasing  the  navi- 
gation facilities  of  the  river  beyond  its  present  limi- 
tations. In  the  old  pioneer  river  days,  river  boats 
in  high  water  drove  themselves  up  the  Missouri 
with  their  stern  wheelers  as  far  as  Fort  Benton, 
Montana.  Shades  of  hell  and  high  water,  what's 
the  matter  with  us!  Can't  modern  engineering  do 
better  than  the  coonskin-capped  pioneers? 

Russia  has  had  her  Five  Year  Plan,  but  five  year 
plans  are  not  great  enough  for  this  Continent.  Let 
America  plan  on  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  Missouri-Columbia  division  of  Technocracy's 
Continental  Hydrology  calls  for  a  Continental  wa- 
terway from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  via  the 
Missouri  and  the  Columbia  Rivers.  It  specifies  a 
110  meter  width  of  channel,  6.75  meters  depth;  twin 
hydraulic  lift  locks,  200  meters  in  length,  6.75  me- 
ters clearance  over  sills,  and  37  meters  wide;  sub- 
sidiary tributary  navigation  to  be  3.375  meters  depth 
and  extended  to  feasible  limits. 

These  are  huge  projects  but,  if  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  the  period  following  this  war,  are  to 
have  full  employment  at  higher  annual  wages,  then 
United  States  and  Canada  must  be  prepared  to  pro- 
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duce  and  distribute  an  abundance  to  all  their  citi- 
zens everywhere  on  this  Continental  area.  To  pro- 
duce abundance  necessitates  a  greater  production 
of  energy  and  a  greater  facility  of  transmission. 
This  Continent  has  abundant  sources  of  water 
power.  Water  power  has  the  advantage  that  in  its 
use  we  are  n  o  t  consuming  non-replaceable  re- 
sources of  fossil  fuels.  The  only  way  the  hydro- 
electric power  resources  of  this  Continental  area 
can  be  adeguately  developed  and  brought  to  social 
usefulness  is  through  a  Continental  transmission 
system  of  one  million  volts  d.  c.  Under  such  a 
transmission  system,  hydro-electric  power  resources 
far  from  points  of  consumption  could  be  devel- 
oped and  their  electrical  energy  piped  3,000  miles 
in  any  direction  to  the  point  of  social  consumption 
with  a  line  loss  of  only  ten  percent.  In  order  to 
produce  abundance  in  Canada  and  United  States, 
it  will  require  a  greater  installation  of  more  energy- 
consuming  devices  supplied  by  lower  cost,  more 
available  electrical  energy. 

Once  abundance  has  been  produced,  Canada 
and  United  States  will  need  a  cheaper  system  of 
transportation  for  the  bulk  freight  than  now  exists. 
The  energy  cost  of  air  transportation  is  around  20 
cents  a  ton  mile.  While  this  cost  may  fall  slightly 
due  to  improvement  in  the  near  future,  it  will  al- 
ways be  so  high  as  to  prohibit  bulk  freight  trans- 
port by  air  over  the  great  distances  of  this  Conti- 
nent. Carload  lots  on  through  freight  of  our  best 
American  railroads  is  one  cent  a  ton  mile.  Prewar 
ocean  freight  rates  were  down  to  1/10  of  a  cent  per 
ton  mile.  A  completely  developed  Continental  hy- 
drology in  Canada  and  United  States  would  move 
the  bulk  freight  of  this  Continent  on  the  marine 
trains  of  its  inland  waterways  at  less  than  1/11  of 
one  cent  per  ton  mile. 

A  CANAL  PSYCHOSIS  HANGOVER 

Unfortunately,  the  concepts  that  dominate  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  waterways  on  this  Conti- 
nent are  a  hangover  from  the  canal  psychosis  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Technocracy  wishes  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  fundamentals  of  design  of  wa- 
terways comprising  the  Continental  Hydrology  is  a 
total  departure  from  the  limitations  of  European 
and  Asiatic  canal  systems,  which  were  originally 
constructed  and  developed  prior  to  the  advent  of 
energy  prime  movers,  and  which  were  in  reality 
ditches  of  narrow  width  and  shallow  depth  exca- 
vated by  human  toil  and  hand  tools.     Canal  barges 


were  raised  either  by  inclined  planes  or  water 
locks.  The  barges  themselves  were  hauled  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  by  human  beings  and  other  draft 
animals. 

The  waterways  of  a  Continental  Hydrology 
would  be  constructed  by  power  machinery  of  the 
most  advanced  design.  Water  levels  and  dam 
heights  would  no  longer  have  to  conform  to  the 
limitations  of  water  locks.  Dams  could  be  built  high 
enough  to  create  in  actuality  a  succession  of  lakes 
and  control  water  channels,  that  would  be  not  a 
canal  system  but  a  system  of  connected  waterways 
on  which  would  move,  not  the  canal  barges  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  carrying  from  50  to  1,000  tons,  but 
large  power-driven  single  units  of  from  10,000  to 
25,000  tons,  and  marine  trains  carrying  250,000  tons 
and  averaging  over  long  distances  better  than  ten 
miles  an  hour  when  in  motion.  This  would  facili- 
tate a  more  efficient  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  through  greater  main  line  water  storage  and 
higher  head  generation. 

A  marine  train  consists  of  twelve  trailer  units, 
each  200  meters  long  by  18  meters  wide  and  with  a 
draft  of  6.25  meters,  electric  motor  driven  propellers 
and  steering  gear  in  each  trailer  unit.  The  marine 
train  is  hauled  in  six  tandem  units.  The  power 
would  be  supplied  by  a  marine  tractor,  self- 
propelled  floating  powerhouse  that  could  either  pull 
the  marine  train,  push  from  astern,  or  be  located 
anywhere  between  units.  A  marine  train  could 
thus  successfully  transport  250,000  tons  on  the  wa- 
terways of  our  Continental  Hydrology  with  a  total 
crew  of  20  or  fewer  men. 

The  Technate  of  North  America  is  the  Technolog- 
ical Potential  Area  No.  1  of  the  world.  No  concept 
of  design  can  be  too  great  for  this  Continent.  If 
United  States  and  Canada  can  in  five  years  of  war 
create  the  stupendous  war  debt  of  over  $300  billion 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  consuming  our  fabricated 
resources  on  the  fields  of  battle  to  defeat  our  mili- 
tary enemies,  then  our  respective  countries  can 
with  equal  facility  appropriate  amounts  of  similar 
magnitude  to  design  and  construct  on  this  Conti- 
nent of  North  America  a  civilization  that  will  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  generations  of  Americans  to  come 
as  the  glory  of  the  ages. 

— CHQ  Technocracy  Inc. 

*  *  *  * 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Seaways  and  Wa- 
terways included  in  Technocracy's  Continental  Hy- 
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drology.  The  list  of  Primary  Waterways  is  incom- 
plete and  we  have  not  listed  any  Secondary  Wa- 
terways. 

INTEROCEANIC  SEAWAY 

Channel  length:     Approx.  135  miles 
Channel  depth:       15  meters 
Channel  width:      200  meters 
Locks:     None — sea  level 
Tehuantepec    Canal   from   Puerto    Mexico    and   Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Pacific  Ocean.     For  Continental  shipping  only — 
internaticnal  shipping  must  be  via  Panama  Canal. 
(A  meter  is  about  39.37  inches. 
200  meters  is  approximately  j/jj  mile.) 
SEAWAYS 
Channel  width:    200  meters  Locks:    Twin  hydraulic  lift 

Channel  depth:     11  meters  Length:  275 meters 

Width:     37  meters 
From  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Dallas,  Texas  (sea  level) 
From  Puget  Sound  to  Columbia  River  (sea  level) 
From  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  Erie 
From  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie 
From  Hudson  River  via  Lake  Champlain  to  St.  Lawrence 

River 
From  Bay  of  Fundy  via  Chignecto  Bay  to  Northumberland 

Straight  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (sea  level) 
From  Lake  Huron  via  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe  to 
Lake  Ontario 


WATERWAYS— PRIMARY 

Channel  width:     110  meters  Locks:    Twin  hydraulic  lift 

Channel  depth:     6.75  meters  Length:  200 meters 

Width:     37  meters 

Atlantic  Inside  Waterway  at  sea  level,  placed  just  inside 
coastline  from  Tehuantepec  Canal  up  the  Mexican  and 
United  States  Coasts  around  Gulf  of  Mexico,  crossing 
upper  Florida  through  concrete  lined  canal,  and  pro- 
ceeding northward  up  the  Atlantic  Coast,  replacing  the 
present  inadequate  inside  waterway,  and  terminating  at 
or  near  Portland,  Maine 

From  Mississippi  River  via  Illinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan 

From  Mississippi  River  to  Lake  Superior  at  Duluth 

From  Mississippi  River  at  Cairo  along  the  Ohio  River  to 
beyond  Pittsburgh 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburgh 

Missouri-Columbia  Transcontinental  Waterway  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 

From  Hudson  Bay  south  via  Lake  Albany  and  Long  Lake  to 
Lake  Superior 

From  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Lake  Superior 

From  Lake  Winnipeg  via  Qu'Appelle  valley,  Saskatchewan 
River,  North  Saskatchewan  River,  Athabasca  River  and 
thence  via  the  Fraser  River  and/or  the  Skeena  to  the 
Pacific  Ooean  at  Prince  Rupert  and  at  New  Westmin- 
ster 

Athabasca  River  via  Lake  Athabasca,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and 
the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 

From  the  Pacific  below  Juneau  via  the  Taku  trough  and 
Yukon  River  to  Bering  Sea 

CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


Planned  Confusion 


Someone  has  said,  'Confuse  them  with  words.'  The  Price  System  has  been 
doing  precisely  that,  through  propaganda,  coercion,  intimidation,  perversion, 
and  educational  indoctrination.  For  only  by  keeping  men  uninformed  and 
their  thinking  confused  can  privilege  prevail. 


IS  THE  present  confused  state  of  social  conscious- 
ness in  this  country  the  result  of  a  well  organ- 
ized plan  or  a  general  lack  of  basic  information? 
'If  you  see  it  in  the  papers  it  must  be  so.'  Who 
hasn't  heard  this  old  saying,  and  who  ever  used  it 
without  a  laugh?  Yet  in  spite  of  the  almost  univer- 
sal contempt  it  expresses,  the  papers  continue  to 
put  out  statements  which  purport  to  be  factual  but 
are  actually  only  unsubstantiated  propaganda.  As 
an  example,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  April 
3  stated: 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
today  said  another  round  of  wage  increases 
'inevitably'  will  result  in  higher  commodity 
prices — 'unless  it  collapses  the  economy.' 

The  chamber's  committee  on  economic  pol- 
icy also  said  there  are  NO  IDLE  MEN,  no 
unused  materials  and  no  vacant  factory 
space  in  the  United  States. 

8 


Two  days  later,  on  April  5,  in  response  to  our 
reguest  for  information  on  unemployment,  Mr.  Paul 
W.  Wiseman,  Chief  of  Research  and  Statistics  un- 
der John  J.  Davis,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Washington   Employment   Security   Department, 
wrote  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT  as  follows: 
In  February  which  marked  the  peak  un- 
employment period  of  the  year  we  estimated 
a  total  of  75,000  unemployed.   Approximately 
slightly  less  than  50,000  of  these  were  per- 
sons filing  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Allowance  Act. 
That  is  in  the  State  of  Washington  only,  and  the 
Seattle  area  is  known  to  be  one  of  brightest  spots 
on  the  economic  map  today.     So  even  if  the  cham- 
ber's spokesman  was  sincere  in  making  such  a 
statement  as  was  reported,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was 
badly  misinformed.    Yet  such  statements  are  a  part 
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of  the  campaign  of  misinformation  that  is  creating 
the  present  confusion. 

Certainly  the  uninformed  are  lost  when  they  hear 
the  words  of  the  radio  programs  and  read  the  opin- 
ions of  our  so-called  leaders  of  public  thought.  Cer- 
tainly, too,  these  published  and  broadcast  opinions 
constitute  a  planned  and  concerted  barrage  of  pro- 
paganda for  free  enterprise. 

To  the  individual  who  has  studied  this  world's 
problems  obectively,  here  in  North  America  there 
is  only  a  problem  of  adapting  to  nature's  'laws.' 
Science  accepts  nature  as  revealed  by  observation 
and  experiment  and  states  as  a  postulate,  'The  ex- 
ternal world  actually  is.' 

MUST  FOLLOW  NATURAL  LAW 

Recognizing  this  first  postulate  of  science,  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  makes  the  positive  statement  that  man 
cannot  continue  to  exist  in  this  universe  unless  he 
follows  'natural  law.'  You  don't  have  to  be  a  prod- 
uct of  the  cloistered  halls  of  academic  learning  to 
be  able  to  guide  the  mass  thought  toward  survival. 
All  you  need  is  enough  natural  intelligence  to  un- 
derstand what  this  world  problem  is  about. 

Most  normal  people  have  that  ability.  But  Price 
System  civilization  has  beclouded  man's  natural  in- 
telligence and  repressed  his  natural  expression  by 
means  of  conditioned  concepts  with  respect  to 
property  rights.  The  concept  of  property  rights  has 
been  responsible  for  most  of  the  economic  problems 
of  man  on  this  Continent.  Without  the  man-made 
laws  regarding  'private  property'  there  would  be 
few  physical  problems  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent today.  In  fact  there  are  none  that  cannot  be 
colved  by  the  application  of  science.  But  since  the 
paoples  of  the  world  have  been  regulated  by  prop- 
erty laws  these  many  thousands  of  years  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  realize  that  they  have  come  on  this  Con- 
tinent to  a  crossroads  where  they  must  either 
change  their  concept  or  perish.  The  social  mechan- 
ism has  reached  a  degree  of  magnitude  that  de- 
mands strict  adherence  to  physical  laws  and  will 
not  permit  any  laxness  in  their  observance. 

So  when  the  men  and  women  to  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  do  not,  can  not,  or 
dare  not  state  all  the  facts  of  our  dilemma,  how 
can  we  learn  to  escape  from  its  consequences? 

As  an  example  of  the  present  confusion,  take  the 
program  of  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  on  March 
9.  The  subject  was,  'Is  our  free  enterprise  system 
threatened  by  European  Socialism?'    The  personnel 


consisted  of  a  U.  S.  senator,  a  former  governor  of 
Maine  and  now  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  Interstate  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee; a  well  known  editor  from  London,  England; 
a  'busy  New  York  lawyer,  who  is  also  said  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  farmers  of  Westchester  County 
and  president  of  the  Westchester  Farm  Bureau,  as 
well  as  chief  counsel  for  20th  Century  Fox  Film  Cor- 
poration and  member  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
numerous  corporations';  and  representing  the  moth- 
eaten  shibboleths  of  the  ivy-covered  University  of 
Chicago,  there  was  an  economist,  a  member  of  its 
faculty. 

The  entire  discussion  of  these  'great  minds'  was 
centered  around  who  should  do  what  for  how  much 
within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System.  Ii  any- 
one found  a  solution  to  our  problem  from  that  de- 
bate, he  is  a  marvel.  Of  course  the  entire  Town 
Meeting  program  would  cease  to  be  profitable  if 
they  ever  produced  a  genuine  solution  for  our  prob- 
lem, because  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  If  these 
meetings  have  not  produced  a  solution  in  their  four- 
teen years  of  discussion  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  they  ever  will,  or  can. 

Someone  has  said,  'Confuse  them  with  words.' 
The  Price  System  has  been  doing  precisely  that, 
through  propaganda,  coercion,  intimidation,  perver- 
sion, and  educational  indoctrination.  For  only  by 
keeping  men  uninformed  and  their  thinking  con- 
fused can  privilege  prevail. 

AN  OPPOSITE  COURSE 

Technocracy's  course  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Price  System.  Approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  society  in  a  purely  objective,  scientific  way. 
Technocracy  has  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  all 
the  factors  involved  in  the  physical  operation  of 
our  social  mechanism.  Such  an  approach  auto- 
matically limits  the  field  of  observation  to  those 
things  which  are  measurable.  Being  measurable, 
factual  analysis  of  them  is  bound  to  yield  results 
that  are  accurate  and  subject  to  checking  and  re- 
observation — the  scientific  method.  A  design  of  op- 
eration based  on  such  an  analysis  is  more  certain 
to  work  than  is  any  program  determined  on  the 
basis  of  opinion,  no  matter  how  many  times  the 
opinion  may  be  multiplied. 

As  the  inadequacy  of  the  Price  System  program 
is  continuously  demonstrated  from  day  to  day  the 
confusion  increases  proportionately.  It  is  probable 
that  the  approaching  election  will  bring  a  change 
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of  national  administration  in  the  U.  S.,  but  that  will 
only  mean  a  new  driver  for  the  same  old  vehicle. 

Technocracy  frankly  faces  the  fact  of  social 
change,  recognizing  it  as  the  logical  result  of  the 
u  s  e  of  technology.  Technocracy  recognizes,  like- 
wise, that  the  efforts  of  those  business  elements  who 
are  still  making  a  good  thing  out  of  Price  System 
operation  are  logical.  The  crisis  will  come  when 
the  social  machine  finally  reaches  a  state  of  im- 
balance where  the  flow  lines  of  goods  and  services 
will    become    completely    clogged    through    techno- 


logical abundance  and  technological  unemploy- 
ment. If  the  machine  is  once  allowed  to  stop,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  can  ever  start  up  again. 

Technocracy  is  not  depending  on  faith  or  mira- 
cles. Technocracy  states  that  the  machine  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stop.  It  is  imperative  that  we  adopt 
a  scientific  method  of  continuous  balanced-load  op- 
eration. Technocracy  presents  that  method.  Join 
Technocracy  and  investigate,  now. 

— £.  R.  NePage,  12247-3. 


Elementary  Planned  Economy 


IT  IS  PROBABLE  THAT  THE  APPROACHING  ELECTION  WILL  BRING  A 
CHANGE  OF  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BUT 
THAT  WILL  ONLY  MEAN  A  NEW  DRIVER  FOR  THE  SAME  OLD  VEHICLE. 


ONE  main  purpose  of  language  is  to  confuse. 
With  the  skillful  use  of  words  simplicity  be- 
comes complex,  directness  becomes  tortu- 
ous, axioms  become  treatises. 

If  our  language  were  limited  to  intelligible  words, 
economists  could  not  speak  in  riddles  and  monetary 
experts  would  be  unemployed.  The  eager  voices 
that  flow  along  so  willingly  and  irresistibly  in  ex- 
planation of  our  inflation  and  our  prosperity  add 
nothing  to  clarification  or  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

Should  any  public  figure  state  simply  and  factu- 
ally that  both  our  inflation  and  our  prosperity  de- 
pend on  the  continued  appropriation  of  federal 
money  dedicated  to  the  support  of  private  business, 
he  would  no  longer  be  a  public  figure.  In  order  to 
remain  a  public  figure  he  must  advocate  a  rank  in- 
consistency and  advocate  the  end  of  inflation  but 
the  continuation  of  prosperity. 

Recently  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  re- 
duced the  appropriation  for  European  expenditures. 
A  wail  went  up  from  our  men  of  'vision'  predicting 
the  wrecking  of  the  Marshall  plan  with  'dire  conse- 
guences'  to  Europe.  The  Communists  will  immedi- 
ately move  in,  they  exclaimed.  Not  one  of  them  stated 
in  simple  terms  the  true  cause  for  the  wail:  Amer- 
ican business  would  lose  one  of  its  markets;  manu- 
facturers would  be  compelled  to  close  their  facto- 
ries because  of  lack  of  buying  power. 
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The  farmers  joined  in  the  wail.  An  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  15,  1948,  indicates  why 
they  wail.  It  states  that  wheat  men  are  jittery  over 
fading  foreign  need  for  U.  S.  Cereal.  Predictions 
now  are  that  European  crops  will  egual  if  not  ex- 
ceed pre-war  averages. 

Commodity  experts  foresee  heavy  government 
buying  of  wheat  with  present  prices  within  two  per- 
cent of  parity.  Should  prices  fall  back  because  of 
lack  of  foreign  markets  Uncle  Sam  will  be  stuck 
with  an  immense  guantity  of  wheat.  This  places 
Uncle  Sam  in  an  enigmatical  position.  If  he  de- 
stroys the  wheat,  political  capital  will  be  made  of 
the  destruction  of  foodstduffs.  If  he  stores  it,  its 
very  existence  will  depress  the  market,  which  also 
will  be  bad  politics.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  battle 
in  Congress  on  the  extension  of  the  government  sup- 
port bill  until  1950.  Farm  lobbies  worked  despe- 
rately to  get  it  passed. 

So  far,  corn  is  doing  very  well  indeed.  At  $2.30 
a  bushel  it  costs  the  consumer  four  times  as  much 
as  it  did  in  1939.  However,  the  corn  harvests  are 
not  in  until  October,  when  the  picture  may  change. 
Bumper  crops  are  predicted  in  both  cereals. 

France  has  announced  she  will  not  use  her  scarce 
dollars  for  cereals.  This  information  does  not  add 
to  the  happiness  of  the  wheat  men. 

Business  heads  generally  are  not  too  happy  over 
future   prospects.     Despite  the  heavy  expenditures 
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abroad,  United  States  imports  fell  $300,000  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1948. 

Foreign  payments  for  United  States  goods  and 
services  fell  to  $4.4  billion  for  that  quarter,  $400,000 
less  then  the  previous  quarter.  Even  this  gives  an 
annual  import  in  value  of  $17.8  billion.  These  pay- 
ments were  iinanced  by  U.  S.  Imports,  and  doubled 
U.  S.  loans  and  grants. 

The  decline  in  imports  was  particularly  sharp 
from  Canada  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Imports 
from  France,  Austria  and  Italy  were  upped  by  the 
interim  aid  prcqram. 

A  breakdown  of  payment  for  exports  for  the  past 
year  is  interesting. 

Exports  of  goods  and  services $19.7  Billions 

Imports - 8.5 

Gov't  loans  and  grants 5.7 

International  bank  and  monetary 
fund 0.8 

Private  investment  and  aid  1.2 

Liquidated  foreiqn  qold  and 

dollar  assets 4.5 

Transactions  unaccounted  for 1.0 

Two  of  the  above  items  are  of  particular  interest: 
international  bank  and  monetary  fund  and  foreign 
gold. 

The  international  bank  and  monetary  fund,  fi- 
nanced in  major  portion  by  the  United  States,  was 
sold  to  the  country  on  the  theory  that  postwar  ad- 
justments abroad  would  be  financed  by  this  means 
and  foreign  loans  would  be  avoided.  Sordid  pic- 
tures were  painted  of  the  difficulties  that  followed 
our  loaning  money  to  Europe  following  the  first 
World  War. 

How  effective  this  method  was  is  demonstrated 
by  the  contribution  set  forth  above — $800,000  as 
compared  to  government  loans  and  grants  in  the 
sum  of  $5.7  billions. 

And  the  prophets  who  sold  the  bank  to  the  Amer- 
ican people?  'Their  words  to  scorn  are  scattered' 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  'their  mouths  are  stopped 
with  dust.'  How  quickly  do  politicians  forget  their 
words  of  another  day.  These  'leaders'  now  are 
busily  and  wordily  'saving'  America  from  the  'Com- 
munists.' 

On  the  other  hand,  so  desperate  are  government 
and  big  business  to  get  money  into  foreign  hands 
that  imports  of  goods  already  in  abundance  in 
America  are  being  encouraged.  So  desperate  also 
are  these  apostles  of  prosperity  to  keep  our  exports 
moving  and  to  maintain  profit,  that  the  Department 
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of  Commerce,  despite  its  declared  fears  of  Commun- 
ism, has  relaxed  restrictions  of  naval  stores  moving 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia — quietly,  of  course. 

The  most  worthless  metal  in  the  world  aqain  is 
noving  westward  into  the  vaults  at  Fort  Knox, 
where  the  government  is  hoarding  it  at  considerable 
expense.  We  now  have  $23,343,000,000  of  it  in  our 
posses-icn.  The  hoard  has  increased  $2,353,000,000 
in  cne  year. 

A  STARTLING  STATEMENT 

How  uncertain  are  Price  System  appraisals  and 
prophecies  is  well  demonstrated  by  turning  back 
the  calendar  to  April  1945  and  rereading  an  article 
in  Fortune  Magazine.  (Page  246).  Under  the  head- 
ing of  'Business  Abroad,'  an  article  based  on  fig- 
ures furnished  by  Robert  L.  Sammons  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  the  startling  statement  is  made 
that  the  United  States,  following  World  War  II,  was 
a  debtor — not  a  creditor — nation.  The  total  of  U.  S. 
assets  abroad  was  $11  billion  while  American  lia- 
bilities to  foreigners  totaled  $12.3  billion.  Said 
Fortune: 

How  can  the  U.  S.  be  losing  gold  and  go- 
ing into  short-term  debt  while  at  the  same 
time  sending  billions  oi  dollars  worth  of 
goods  to  the  fighting  fronts  of  its  allies?  The 
answer  is  two-fold.  First,  military  supplies 
going  to  England,  Russia,  China,  etc.,  are  a 
part  of  lend-lease.  The  U.  S.  has  not  con- 
tracted war  debts  as  in  World  War  I.  Sec- 
ond, many  nations,  especially  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, have  been  selling  goods  to  the  U.  S.  but 
have  been  prevented  from  buying  much  in 
our  markets.  Hence  they  steadily  have 
amassed  gold  and  dollars. 

Professional  viewers-with-alarm  may  see 
in  all  this  a  kind  of  swindle  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.  S.  In  fact,  nothing  but 
grief  followed  the  U.  S.  attempt  to  collect 
war  debts  after  World  War  I,  and  in  so  far 
as  lend-lease  has  prevented  these  from  ac- 
cumulating, the  country  is  so  much  to  the 
good.  Again,  the  sizable  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  that  other  nations  now  hold  should 
provide  a  comfortable  post-war  cushion.  It 
means  that  as  U.  S.  industry  converts  to 
peace,  and  as  lend-lease  is  tapered  oft,  or- 
ders will  come  in  for  legitimate  exports  with 
sizable  reserves  behind  them. 
The  trend  of  the  article  indicates  that  all  is  well 
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with  the  world.  Plenty  of  buying  power  is  avail- 
able abroad  so  that  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  us 
following  World  War  I  will  be  avoided,  it  contends, 
and  France  is  to  be  in  a  particularly  favorable  po- 
sition. 

France  is  far  better  off  (than  the  United 
Kingdom).  The  BANQUE  DE  FRANCE  has  an- 
nounced that  it  holds  $1.7  billion  in  gold,  and 
France  may  well  hold  an  additional  $800 
million  in  U.  S.  dollars,  Canadian  dollars 
and  Swiss  francs,  plus  some  sterling.  In  ad- 
dition, France  is  picking  up  dollars  every 
day  from  expenditures  of  U.  S.  Army,  which 
make  tourist  expenditures  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties  look  like  small  change.  For 
some  time  to  come  France's  overwhelming 
need  is  less  for  coin  and  credit  and  more  tor 
ships  to  carry  in  desperately  needed  food 
and  raw  materials. 
So  much  for  prophecy! 

Since  the  rise  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  his 
application  of  the  Keynes  theory  of  pump-priming, 
no  economic  theorist  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 
any  other  method  of  keeping  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try turning  and  the  crops  growing  under  Price  Sys- 
tem operation.  The  only  flaw  in  the  theory  was 
that  the  method  was  called  'pump-priming.'  Deficit 
financing,  under  whatever  name,  has  become  an  es- 
sential continuing  part  of  the  operation  of  the  pump: 
if  priming  is  stopped,  water  ceases  to  flow. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration  is  small  change  compared  with  the 
amount  that  must  now  be  furnished  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  so-called  prosperity.  No  one  of  our  present 
national  leaders  calls  the  process  pump-priming.  He 
uses  other  and  more  palatable  words.  He  is  saving 
America  from  some  ogre  or  other.  If  Russia  did  not 
exist  as  an  excuse  he  would  have  to  create  some 
other  in  order  to  justify  arms  expenditure  and  chari- 
table donations  to  the  bankrupt  foreign  nations. 

One  thing  our  leaders  have  overlooked  or  ig- 
nored is  the  expanding  magnitude  of  the  operation. 
Where  Roosevelt  once  expended  one  billion  dollars, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  expend  ten  billions.  Yet  a 
few  more  years  and  we  will  be  talking  in  terms  of 
trillions  should  the  Price  System  inflation  continue. 
Which  all  adds  up  to  the  simple  economic  the- 
ory: 'All  that  is  needed  to  move  merchandise  from 
the  shelves  is  cash,  so  give  the  customers  the 
money.' 


No  one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  just 
where  the  breaking  point  will  be  found.  So  long  as 
money  can  be  created  to  pour  into  the  national 
treasury  to  be  thereupon  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  and  services  that  can  be  purchased  by  no 
other  means,  it  will  continue.  That  the  breaking 
point  is  just  over  the  horizon  is  evident.  The  in- 
crease of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  indicates 
a  point  soon  will  be  reached  beyond  which  finan- 
cial manipulation  can  no  longer  supply  the  pur- 
chasing power  essential  to  further  operation. 

Graphs  of  our  economic  history  show  a  series  of 
hills  and  valleys,  each  major  hill  higher  than  the 
one  preceding,  with  each  valley  lower.  The  present 
hill  is  extremely  high  and  is  growing  higher.  Even- 
tually it  must  descend.  Automatic  processes  in 
manufacture  and  in  the  growing  of  crops  are  com- 
ing rapidly  into  use.  Goods  and  services  for  the 
most  part  are  distributed  through  the  buying  power 
furnished  by  wages.    No  employment,  no  wages. 

MAN  APPEARS  STUPID 

Somewhere  between  the  present  and  the  period 
of  nearly  complete  automaticity  the  Price  System 
must  encounter  a  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Man  appears  essentially  stupid  when  he  destroys 
needed  foodstuffs  because  other  men  do  not  have 
money  with  which  to  buy.  He  is  egually  stupid 
when  he  stops  the  wheels  of  industrial  production 
for  the  same  reason. 

It  IS  possible  for  our  citizens  to  be  prepared  with 
a  method  of  operation  when  an  impasse  in  the  Price 
System  occurs  or  becomes  readily  apparent. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  a  blueprint  design  for  the 
operation  of  our  Continental  social  order  which  may 
be  put  into  effect  on  short  notice  whenever  enough 
of  our  sovereign  citizens  reguest  it.  To  be  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  it  is  essential  that  a  large  minor- 
ity of  our  citizens  investigate  and  understand  the 
objectives  of  Technocracy  within  t  h  e  immediate 
future. 

A  technological  society  must  operate  under  tech- 
nological controls.  We  can  produce;  but  can  we 
distribute?  We  cannot  under  the  Price  System,  that 
is  evident;  but  we  could  with  Technocracy's  design. 

Join  Technocracy  now  and  be  ready  for  tomor- 
row. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


(Dates,  not  otherwise  credited,  from  'Wall  Street 
Journal,'  June  15-16,  1948.) 
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Flood  Report  From  The  vATOMIC  CITY'  of 

RICHLAND ,  WASHINGTON 


THE  hour  wasn't  especially  late  for  Technocrats 
when  the  Official  Report  came  in  via  Benton 
County  Sheriff:  'Emergency!  Flood  waters  are  com- 
ing! Run  for  high  ground!  You've  only  got  an 
hour.  There's  a  flood  raging  down  the  Yakima  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  All  residents  in  the  lower  river 
area  are  warned  to  move  to  high  ground!' 

This  is  what  one  of  the  local  Technocrats  heard 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  found  the  Dep- 
uty Sheriff  frantically  running  from  one  house 
trailer  to  another  trying  to  spread  the  alarm 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  area  surrounding  the  'Atomic 
City'  of  Richland,  Washington,  where  thousands  of 
workers  were  living  in  house  trailers  and  cabins 
unaware  of  the  coming  water  crest. 

Recognizing  the  situation  at  once,  the  Techno- 
crat halted  the  excited  Deputy  Sheriff  long  enough 
to  offer  the  services  of  a  Technocracy  Sound  car. 
Telephones  were  dead  in  this  area.  The  Technoc- 
racy Sound  Car  was  in  Pasco,   15  miles  down  the 


Columbia  River.  The  Technocrat  jumped  into  his 
Technocracy  Gray  pick-up  truck  and  rushed  to  the 
Richland  Patrol  Headquarters,  where  it  was  possi- 
ble to  communicate  with  the  Pasco  Police  Depart- 
ment. They  in  turn  raced  to  the  address  of  the 
Technocracy  Sound  Car.  Thereupon  two  more 
Technocrats  snapped  into  action. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  Technocracy's  Mobile 
Sound  Unit  was  speeding  over  the  Pasco-Kennewick 
bridge  and  up  the  river  drive  to  warn  the  residents 
in  the  low  areas  of  the  oncoming  high  water. 

These  Technocrats  gave  out  the  warning  an- 
nouncement until  0500  in  the  morning  and  then, 
with  no  more  than  one  hour's  sleep,  got  up  and  par- 
ticipated in  their  regular  jobs. 

This  happened  Wednesday  night,  May  26,  1948, 
and  these  same  Technocrats  continued  to  stand 
by,  ready  to  go  into  action  as  further  danger  threat- 
ened as  a  result  of  continued  rains. 

— W.  C.  Slade,  11946-1. 


Who's  Stupid  Now? 


THERE  is  an  old  story  about  how  in  ancient  times 
the  Chinese  discovered  that  roast  pig  was  more 
palatable  than  raw  pig.    The  story  goes  like  this: 

The  Chinese  kept  their  pigs  in  a  part  of  the  house, 
cs  was  cutomary  with  primitive  peoples.  One  day 
a  house  burned  down  before  the  pigs  could  be  res- 
cued, and  so  they,  too,  were  'burned,'  or  roasted. 

The  people  ate  the  cooked  pigs  and  discovered 
that  they  tasted  a  lot  better  than  raw  pig.  In  fact 
it  made  them  want  more,  so  it  became  the  custom 
to  burn  down  a  house  every  time  they  needed  more 
of  the  good  cooked  meat. 

The  story  always  gets  a  laugh  from  us  moderns 
who  are  so  much  wiser  than  the  poor  Chinese.  We 
would  never  be  so  stupid  as  to  do  anything  like 
that!  No,  indeed;  we  are  much  too  smart  to  do  any- 
thing as  dumb  as  that. 

But  hold!  Here's  something  that  proves  how 
much  wiser  we  moderns  are  than  were  those  stupid 
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Chinese.     Here's  a  quotation  from  a  recent  column 
by  Drew  Pearson: 

All  in  all  a  total  of  15  billion  dollars  was 
loaned  to  Europe  and  Latin  America  during 
the  boom  days  following  World  War  I,  and 
it   remains   an   incontestable   economic  fact 
that  our  domestic  prosperity  was  synthetic- 
ally buoyed  up  by  sending  our  own  money 
abroad  to  finance  our  own  exports.    In  other 
words,  our  exports  were  largely  gifts! 
What  this  amounts  to  is  that  we  have  given 
away  the  taxpayers'  money — the  people's  money — 
in  order  that  our  shrewd  business  men  may  make 
their   10  percent  or  more  profit  on  the  goods,  paid 
for  by  the  whole  people's  money,  which  they  sold 
to  foreigners. 

It's  all  good  Price  System  free  enterprise,  but  is 
it  any  less  stupid  than  the  Chinese  were  when  they 
burned  down  their  houses  to  get  roast  pork? 
What  do  YOU  think?      -Fred  A.  Reid,  12247-3. 
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'OPERATION  OVERFLOW1 


POLITICAL  bungling  and  business  interference 
have  again  contributed  to  disaster  on  the 
North  American  scene.  The  recent  floods  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  bringing  death  or  hardship, 
anguish  and  disappointment,  destruction  and  loss 
to  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  were  unnec- 
essary and  could  have  been  prevented.  Any  ref- 
erence to  the  floods  as  'acts  of  God'  is  evasive  and 
misleading.  For  many  years.  Technocracy  has  been 
proclaiming  a  program  of  Continental  Hydrology 
which  would  prevent  such  floods  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  other  social  benefits.*)  That  program 
could  have  been  installed  before  now.  The  floods 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  other  areas  on  the  Con- 
tinent cannot  be  blamed  on  technological  incapacity 
nor  on  the  lack  of  a  design  for  their  control.  They 
are  the  natural  products  of  Area  bungling  by  poli- 
tical party  government  and  Price  System  enterprise. 
A  faint  recognition  of  the  need  and  a  limited  con- 
cept of  a  Continental  scope  of  planned  operations — 
but  a  complete  failure  to  view  the  problem  in  the 
full  perspective  of  its  technological  possibilities — is 
evidenced  by  the  following   editorial  statement  in 

*)  For  further  details  of  Technocracy's  program 
of  Continental  Hydrology,  see  'A  Concept  for 
a  Continent'  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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the  Vancouver,   British   Columbia,   News-Herald  of 
June  8: 

If  the  Columbia  is  ever  to  be  properly  con- 
trolled, the  present  big  dams  at  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  will  not  be  enough.  Essential  to 
flood  control  will  be  a  series  of  dams  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river,  in  Canadian  terri- 
tory. Any  Columbia  Valley  Authority,  to  be  ef- 
fective, will  have  to  be  international  in  concep- 
tion, with  both  Canadians  and  Americans  as 
members,  and  drawing  on  both  Canadaian  and 
U.  S.  financial  support. 

Canadians    and   Americans   have   frequently 
demonstrated,  as  they  have  been  doing  at 
Queensborough,  that  they  can  work  together. 
They  will  be  able  o  do  so  in  a  more  effective 
way,  when,  inevitably,  a  Columbia  River  Au- 
thority is  established. 
The  editorial  from  which  the  above  was  taken  al- 
so paid  tribute  to  a  number  of  United  States  citizens 
from  the  neighboring  state  of  Washington  who  went 
across  the  border  to  help  strengthen  the  dikes  and 
battle  the  flooded  Fraser  River.   It  carefully  avoided 
mention,    however,   of   the   many   Technocrats   who 
drove  up  in  their  Technocracy  Grey  Cars  and  do- 
nated their  services  for  more  than  a  week  during 
the  worst  of  the  emergency.     Needless  to  say,  nu- 
merous Technocrats  from  many  places  in  British  Co- 
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lumbict  also  threw  their  full  effort  into  the  emerg- 
ency. 

Many  other  Americans,  with  sincere  intentions 
and  sympathetic  concern  for  their  Canadian  neigh- 
bors in  distress,  offered  their  services.  But  most  of 
these  were  neither  organized  nor  eguipped  to  do  a 
job  and  many  of  them  had  to  be  turned  back  at  the 
border  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  complication  of 
the  situation.  The  general  civilian  approached  the 
problem  with  a  typical  Price  System,  hand  tool  con- 
cept. The  merchants  of  Vancouver,  with  full  civic 
pride,  donated  much  of  their  advertising  space  to 
appeals  for  funds. 

Technocrats  were  able  to  offer  their  services  on  a 
different  basis.  They  had  the  organization  and 
eguipment  to  render  efficient  and  worthwhile  serv- 
ice. The  Organization  offered  the  Army  Flood  Con- 
trol scores  of  cars,  many  of  them  eguipped  with 
loud-speaker  systems,  the  'Big  Eye' — a  sixty-inch, 
800  million  candle-power  searchlight — and  a  plane 
with  sound  eguipment.     A  Canadian  Technocracy 


« 


Scores   of   Technocracy   Gray   Cars   were   used   for 
transportation  and  as  Scund  Units  for  traffic  con- 
trol and  to  call  out  volunteers  for  work  on  the  dikes. 
— Techphotos  by  Eckes. 


ABOVE  AND  BELOW:  Canadian  Army  Flood 
Control  personnel  and  Technocrats  working  to- 
gether to  mount  Technocracy's  'Big  Eye'  search- 
light en  the  big  Fraser  River  Bridge.  From  here 
the  'Eye'  lighted  up  operations  of  the  dike  workers 
en  the  river  banks  below  and  on  Lulu  Island. 


to  transport  emergency  workers  and  Grey  Cars 
transported  Army  officers  and  other  functional  per- 
sonnel bet  wee.  n  their  homes  or  offices  and  the 
dikes.    All  of  this  service  was  given  without  cost. 

The  New  Westminster  Section  Headguarters  of 
Technocracy  was  used  by  the  Army  Flood  Control 
as  its  transportation  base  and  the  Technocrats  were 
put  in  full  charge.  Cars  were  sent  out  at  all  hours 
on  three  minutes  notice  or  less.  Technocracy  cars 
had  full  right  of  way  and  the  Monad  symbol  of 
Technocracy  was  also  used  by  the  Army  as  a  pass 
for  other  cars  on  official  duty.  The  Canadian  Army 
found  and  furnished  cots,  blankets,  tents,  etc.,  for 
billeting  the  Technocrats.  Many  grateful  citizens 
helped  the  Organization  in  various  ways. 

Technocrats,  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  function, 
v/ere  able  to  by-pass  Price  System  inhibitions  and 
political  red  tape  and  go  directly  to  work  on  the  job 
at  hand. 


Grey  Car,  a  mobile  Sound  Unit,  was  dispatched 
across  the  border  to  Bellingham  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Army  Flood  Control,  to  pick  up  the  'Big 
Eye'  from  the  Seattle  Section. 

The  Technocrats  were  able,  therefore,  to  function 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Flood  Control  by  di- 
recting traffic  in  critical  areas  and  calling  out  work- 
ers for  the  dikes;  the  plane  was  ready  at  any  time 
to  alert  citizens  of  vulnerable  areas;  and  the  'Big 
Eye'  was  used  from  different  vantage  points  to  light 
up  the  area  where  workers  were  strengthening  the 
dikes  at  night.     A  large  Technocracy  bus  was  used 
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Beating  the  Drums 


When  we  have  no  billion-dollar  investment  in  foreign  oil  fields  to  protect,  nor 
t  h  e  necessity  of  finding  suitable  dumping-grounds  for  our  unsalable  sur- 
pluses, the  major  causes  of  armed  conflict  with  other  nations  will  have  been 
removed. 


ONCE  again  the  drums  of  war  are  being 
beaten.  War  talk  is  in  the  air.  From  press, 
radio  and  pulpit  pours  forth  a  steady  stream 
of  propaganda  designed  to  whip  us  into  a  frenzy 
of  hate  toward  our  former  allies  and  to  put  us  in 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  fight  a  war  when  the 
time  is  ripe.  Big  business  knows  that  the  synthetic 
post-war  boom  we  have  been  enjoying  for  the  past 
two  years  has  ended  and  that  ahead  lies  the  worst 
depression  this  country  has  ever  experienced.  Al- 
ready workers  are  being  laid  off  and  production  re- 
stricted and  almost  to  a  man,  business  leaders  and 
economists  see  dark  days  ahead. 

War  may,  as  General  Sherman  once  said,  be  hell 
for  those  who  have  to  fight  it,  but  for  business  it  is 
a  golden  opportunity  to  reap  huge  profits  from  war 
contracts.  What  if  a  few  unlucky  individuals  do 
get  caught  in  the  post-war  investigations?  They 
merely  serve  as  the  whipping-boys  for  the  rest  who 
wax  fat  as  the  blood  of  America's  young  men  is 
spilled  on  foreign  battlefields. 

RESCUED  BY  WAR 

Without  a  doubt,  World  War  2  pulled  us  out  of  a 
ten-year  depression  after  everything  else  had  failed. 
It  gave  us  a  long  period  of  seeming  prosperity  which 
is  only  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Why  not  try  it 
again?  If  it  worked  last  time  perhaps  it  will  work 
again.  Perhaps  we  can  avoid  a  depression  after 
all.  And  so  once  again  businessmen  and  their  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  henchmen  are  beating  the 
drums. 

War  has  always  been  good  for  business.  In  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  wartime  production  all  thought 
of  economy  is  cast  aside.  The  government  becomes 
the  biggest  customer  and  buys  everything  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  Under  this  method  the  lucky  manu- 
facturer can  make  greater  profits  by  running  up  his 
costs  as  high  as  possible.  Under  this  method  every- 
one finds  work  at  high  wages,  doesn't  have  to  know 
much  and,  g  u  i  t  e  frequently,   doesn't  have  to  do 
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much.  This  was  proved  on  countless  occasions 
during  the  last  holocaust  and  may  be  proved  again 
during  the  next.  We  say  MAY,  because  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  next  war  will  be  fought,  if  we 
permit  it  to  occur,  will  be  quite  different  from  the 
last.    But  more  of  that  later. 

BOOM  GIVES  UP  THE  GHOST 

And  so,  as  our  wonderful  post-war  boom  gives 
up  the  ghost,  more  and  more  our  thoughts  are  care- 
fully directed  toward  the  possibility  of  another  war. 
But  of  course,  to  fight  a  war  we  must  have  an  en- 
emy and  what  more  logical  candidate — in  fact,  what 
possible  candidate — could  we  find  than  Russia?  As 
the  Russian  bear  continues  to  secure  more  firmly  a 
periphery  of  friendly  nations  as  economic  and  mili- 
tary allies,  our  screams  about  "Communist  aggres- 
sion" rise  higher  and  higher.  We  just  can't  bear  to 
think  of  those  poor  Eastern  European  countries  com- 
ing under  Russia's  domination  .  .  .  instead  of  our 
own.  For  let's  face  the  fact  that  we  tried  it  first — 
and  lost.  Throughout  the  world  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  a  flop.  In  this  connection,  the  United 
States  News,  in  its  issue  of  March  5,  1948,  had  some 
interesting  comments  to  make.    Said  the  News: 

A  shift  in  U.  S.  foreign  policy  may  be 
forced  even  before  election.  Failure,  as 
matters  stand,  marks  U.  S.  efforts  to  lead  the 
world.  Eastern  Europe  is  lost  irrevocably 
to  Russia.  U.  S.  tried  to  challenge  the  Rus- 
sians in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  has  lost, 
definitely.  Palestine  is  a  major  U.  S.  policy 
flop.  China  is  about  gone  as  a  friend  of  any 
special  importance.  Japan  still  is  stagnat- 
ing, but  is  to  be  built  into  the  U.  S.  Far  East- 
ern ally,  if  possible.  Every  place,  U.  S.  pol- 
icy is  on  or  near  the  rocks.  Dollars  of  the 
Marshall  plan  may  shore  up  a  few  situa- 
tions for  a  time.  Money,  however,  can't  al- 
ways cover  up  mistakes  in  judgment,  for  in- 
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decision,  for  grandiose  gestures  that  can't 
be  backed  up  when  the  showdown  comes. 
Is  this  beating  of  drums,  that  we  now  hear  so 
plainly,  to  mark  the  change  in  our  foreign  policy 
that  is  thus  predicted?  Is  this  the  reason  for  the 
war  psychology  that  is  so  obviously  being  built  up 
among  our  own  people?  Or  is  it,  as  we  have  al- 
ready suggested,  because  our  own  economic  wel- 
fare is  so  precarious  that  we  need  the  adrenalin  of 
wartime  spending  to  give  us  the  'shot'  we  need  to 
keep  us  going?  For  example,  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  aircraft  industry  at  the  present  time.  On 
February  21,  1948,  Business  Week  Magazine  re- 
ported: 

You   think  the  aircratt  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  in  bad  shape  today?     Man,  you 
ain't  seen  nothin'  yet.    That,  in  essence,  was 
what  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  said 
last  week  in  its  annual  report  to  President 
Truman.     Airline   transport  buying — fhe 
backbone    of   nonmilitary   business   for   the 
plane  makers — will  dry   up  by  the  end  of 
this  year.     Because  of  t he  bleak  outlook, 
further  cuts  in  manpower  and  in  engineer- 
ing and  management  personnel  are  pend- 
ing. 
And  consider,  likewise,  the  condition  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  as  reported  by  the  Associated  Press  on 
March  14,  1948: 

Rubber  manufacturers  lined  up  behind  ra- 
dio makers  to  become  the  second  major  in- 
dustry to  reach   the  point  at  which  supply 
outweighs  demand.     Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.  earlier  this  month  announced  a  30 
percent  slash  in  production  because  of  dwin- 
dling  demand.     The  company's  men   and 
women  will  work  18  to  30  hours  a  week  in- 
stead of  the  normal  36. 
These  two  industries  could  use  the  market  pro- 
vided by  a  first  class  war — and  so  could  many  of 
our  other  industries,  rapidly  catching  up  with  effec- 
tive demand  and  wondering  where  their  next  orders 
are  coming  from.     War  would  put  them  back  in  the 
chips  again. 

It  is  amusing,  the  way  we  attempt  to  smear  our 
former  ally — now  our  potential  enemy — forgetting 
that  our  own  skirts  are  far  from  clean.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Pasadena  Star-News  of  March  16,  this 
headline  caught  our  eye: 

'Russ  Use  Wheat  to  Knife  Way  Into  Europe 
Control' 


A  House  Committee  reported  today  that 
Russia  has  thrown  a  powerful  new  weapon 
— the  world's  largest  grain  crop — info  the 
struggle  for  control  of  Western  Europe  .  Use 
of  this  potent  weapon  in  the  clash  of  oppos- 
ing ideologies  is  causing  considerable  con- 
cern in  administration  circles.  Undersecre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Dodd  admitted  that  'it 
complicated  the  situation  very  much.' 
On  the  preceding  day,  and  in  the  same  paper, 
we  read  fhis  headline: 

'No  U.  S.  Aid  for  Italy  If  She  Goes 
Communistic' 
We  cannot  help  but  wonder,  as  the  professional 
gossip  columnist  might  say,  what  pot  is  calling 
what  kettle  black? 

The  eagerness  with  which  American  business- 
men look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  another  war — 
or  at  least  the  rearmament  program  which  inevi- 
tably precedes  a  war — was  reflected  on  Saturday, 
March  20,  when,  immediately  following  President 
Truman's  speech  urging  a  new  draft  law,  the  stock 
market  took  a  sudden  spurt  upward  after  a  steady 
decline  of  several  weeks.  As  the  Associated  Preus 
reported  it  the  following  day: 

The  stock  market  came  to  life  with  a  fast 
sprint  ahead.  Buying  stemmed  from  the  be- 
lief that  a  national  rearmament  program 
would  create  new  business,  more  profits,  for 
business  and  industry. 

SAME  ACTION  IN  REVERSE 

We  seem  to  recall,  in  this  dispatch,  how,  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  last  war,  whenever  there 
appeared  the  threat  of  peace,  the  stock  market  in- 
variably reacted  with  a  most  distressing  slump.  We 
will  now  see  the  same  reaction,  in  reverse.  As  the 
possibility  of  war  becomes  stronger,  the  stock  mar- 
ket will  rise  in  anticipation  of  the  fat,  juicy  profits 
to  be  realized. 

But  this  time,  b  u  s  in  e  s  s  may  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed. As  we  indicated  earlier,  conditions  are  not 
guite  the  same  this  time.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the 
little  matter  of  atomic  bombs,  not  to  mention  the 
even  more  deadly  bacteria,  viruses,  and  poison 
gases.  Of  course,  we  have  the  comforting  assur- 
ance of  the  higher-ups  that  Russia  does  not  have 
the  bomb — we  hope!  But  if  she  has  ....  Let's  change 
the  subject!  Another  little  matter  the  boys  seem  to 
be  overlooking  this  time,  is  the  probable  effect  en 
our  own  economy  of  another  major  conflict.     Let's 
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consider  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  News, 
offered  in  its  issue  of  March  12: 

Cost  in  dollars  of  a  U.  S.-Hussian  war  will 
be  so  great  as  to  force  the  use  of  compul- 
sory financing.  Debt  of  U.  S.  would  rise  at 
least  to  $500, -billion,  maybe  to  as  much  as  a 
trillion.  Repudiation  in  the  European  fashion 
probably  would  be  forced.  Russia  has  repu- 
diated after  World  War  11.  Other  nations 
in  Europe  are  to  be  forced  to  repudiate  debt, 
to  revalue  currencies.  What  people  don't 
realize  is  that  another  war  would  just  about 
end  the  U.  S.  system  of  private  enterprise, 
would  create  an  all-powerful  government. 
Price  controls,  wage  controls  will  be  more 
drastic  in  another  war.  Rationing,  alloca- 
tions will  be  more  inclusive,  more  difficult 
to  end.  Taxes  will  level  all  incomes,  limit 
or  end  most  profits.  One  more  long,  hard 
war  will  just  about  end  what  remains  of  po- 
litical and  economic  setups  that  U.  S.  people 
prize  so  much. 

GOVERNANCE  OF  FUNCTION 

Not  a  pleasant  prospect  for  that  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  status  guo,  big  business,  is  it?  It  is 
time  Americans  took  steps  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  war  that  constantly  hangs  over  us.  The  only 
way  we  can  do  this  is  by  eliminating  the  one 
factor  that  is  the  primary  cause  of  war  and  which, 
alone,  profits  from  war.  That  factor  is  business. 
Instead  of  our  present  business  and  political  setup 
we  must  institute  a  governance  of  function — a  tech- 
nological operation,  dedicated  to  the  sole  purpose 
of  producing  and  distributing  the  abundance  of 
physical  goods  of  which  this  Continent,  with  its  un- 
paralleled technological  eguipment,  is  capable. 

When  we  have  no  billion-dollar  investment  in 
foreign  oil  fields  to  protect,  nor  the  necessity  of 
finding  suitable  dumping-grounds  for  our  unsalable 
surpluses,  the  major  causes  of  armed  conflict  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  will  have  been  removed 
and  there  will  remain  only  the  possibility  of  a  for- 
eign invasion  of  our  own  shores.  With  an  impreg- 
nable defense  of  this  Continent,  which  can  be  built 
once  we  have  removed  the  interference  controls  of 
business  and  politics,  that  possibility  will  be  remote 
indeed. 

If  we  have  ambitions  about  leading  the  world  to 
a  better  way  of  life,  let  us  demonstrate  our  capacity 
for  such  leadership  by  proving  to  the  rest  of  the 
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world  that  we  are  capable  of  providing  a  better 
way  of  life  for  our  own  people  first — a  way  of  life 
free  from  recurring  depressions  and  wars — a  way 
of  life  marked  by  higher  standards  of  public  health, 
education  and  general  living  conditions  than  have 
ever  been  known  before.  And  we  mean  for  every- 
body living  on  this  Continent  of  North  America — 
not  for  the  mere  handful  that  control  the  economic 
destinies  of  this  Continent.  When  we  have  done 
this,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  offer  our  leader- 
ship to  the  rest  of  the  world — it  will  seek  to  follow 
our  example. 

The  method  of  operation  that  can  accomplish  this 
end  should  be  obvious.  We  have  developed  a  great 
industrial  system  by  the  application  of  extraneous, 
or  non-human,  energy,  to  the  means  whereby  we 
live.  We  have  built  machines  to  do  our  work  for 
us — machines  so  uncanny  in  the  extent  of  their  au- 
tomatic control  that  they  can  do  almost  anything  a 
human  being  can  do.  As  the  use  of  these  machines 
increases  in  extent,  the  need  for  human  labor  in 
their  operation  falls  to  a  minimum,  while  produc- 
tion constantly  rises.  The  resulting  abundance,  as 
we  have  often  seen,  cannot  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  price  and  hence  a  non-price  system  must 
be  instituted  in  its  place.  The  design  for  such  a 
system  is  ready  for  your  inspection — has  been  for 
years — a  design  that  will  forever  eliminate  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  war — drummed  up  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  maintaining  an  outmoded  social  system. 

Americans,  we  urge  you  to  investigate  Technoc- 
racy's design  for  the  New  America  of  peace,  abun- 
dance, and  security.  Demand  its  installation.  Let 
there  be  no  more  beating  of  the  drums  of  war. 

— Lesiie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


A  NON-TECHNOCRAT,  asked  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Technocracy  Inc.  to  listen  to  one  of 
our  broadcasts,  did  so  and  heard  a  pro- 
gram on  'Health.'  He  was  so  critical  of 
some  of  the  statements  made  about  health 
conditions  in  this  country  that  he  finally 
decided  to  do  some  research  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  doing  some  reading  at  the  Se- 
attle Public  Library  he  reported  back  that 
the  more  he  read  the  more  alarmed  he  be- 
came about  the  nation's  general  health. 
Said  he,  'That  speaker  was  too  d — d  mod- 
est!' 
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AMERICA'S  ALTERNATIVES 


NO  SOCIETY,  however  conservative  it  may  be,  is 
static.  All  forms  of  society  are  liable  to  change, 
and  do  change,  some  more  readily  and  more 
guickly  than  others  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
society  here  in  America  is  due  for  a  change.  All 
that  the  public  asks  is  that  the  change  be  beneficial, 
and  that  the  transition  be  effected  peaceably  and 
without  violence. 

America  would  appear  to  be  faced  with  four  al- 
ternatives: 

1.  That  change  which  Technocracy  proposes, 
from  the  existing  confusion  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem to  an  orderly  system  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  science  and  applied  to  the 
operation  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

2.  A  reign  of  terror — the  rule  of  the  gas  pipe. 
In  other  words,  a  nation-wide  chaos  due  to 
breakdown  of  the  existing  operations  with- 
out any  organization  competent  to  maintain 
order. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  strictly  fascist  state 
of  the  Hitlerian  type. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  communist  state. 
We  were  dangerously  near  to  the  second  'alter- 
native' in    1933.     What  it  might  end  in  beyond  a 
complete  dissolution  of  law  and  order  with  a  prob- 
able 80  percent  annihilation  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

The  third  and  fourth  'alternatives'  in  their  funda- 
mental features  are  typical  of  all  the  various  forms 
of  political  establishment  that  have  preceded  them, 
in  that  they  are  attempts  at  maintaining  some  form 
of  public  regulation  through  the  differential  distri- 
bution of  a  scarcity  by  means  of  a  price. 

Technocracy  dismisses  both  of  these  with  the 
statement  that  in  this  age  of  technology  scarcity  on 
the  North  American  Continent  is  an  anomaly.  Not 
only  is  there  no  justification  whatever  for  scarcity 
here,  but  its  existence  is  due  either  to  the  criminal 
negligence  of  the  powers  that  be,  to  an  incredible 
state  of  ignorance  on  their  part,  or  to  their  studied 
effort  to  maintain  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
in  a  state  of  permanent  need  and  want  in  order  that 
an  oligarchy  of  wealth  and  power  might  exist. 

Technocracy  is  not  concerned  with  ethics  or  po- 
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litical  theory.  The  interest  of  Technocracy  is  in 
technological  operation.  It  consists  in  showing  what, 
with  the  available  resources  of  the  Continent  of 
North  America,  with  the  available  power  or  extrane- 
ous energy,  and  with  the  available  highly  trained 
personnel,  could  be  the  heritage  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Frederick  Soddy,  well  known  scientist  and 
writer  and  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  of  1921,  in  his 
Wealth,  Virtual  Wealth  and  Debt,  states: 

It   we  have  available   energy,   we  may 
maintain  life  and  produce  every  material  re- 
quisite necessary.     That  is  why  the  FLOW 
OF  ENERGY  should  be  the  primary  concern 
of  economics.     In  a  world  which  has  ade- 
quate supplies  of  energy,   scientific  knowl- 
edge and  inventions  for  utilizing  it,  and  the 
manpower  able  and  willing  to  perform  the 
necessary  duties  and  services,  POVERTY 
AND  DESTITUTION  ARE  PURELY  ARTIFI- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS,  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  government,  actively,  if  not 
deliberately,  fostered  for  class  ends  by  le- 
gal conventions  confounding  wealth   with 
debt.   Under  any  scientific  system  of  govern- 
ment  they   would   disappear   like   smallpox 
and  malaria,  by  means  of  preventive  rather 
than  ameliorative  or  curative  measures. 
When  one  views  the  picture  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  for  abundance  as  set  forth  in  Technoc- 
racy's program,   it  is  obvious  that   North  America 
has  not  four  alternatives  as  suggested  heretofore, 
but  only  two.     Nothing  short  of  a  war  of  annihila- 
tion can  hold  back  the  surge  of  progress  through 
energy  conversion  that  is  spelling  out  the  doom  of 
the  Price  System  on  North  America.     Therefore  the 
third  and  fourth   'alternatives'   listed  automatically 
merge  into  the  second  and  become  one  with  it — 
chaos.   Our  civilization  must  either  grow  or  die.   The 
only  way  of  growth  is  the  Technocratic  way,  the 
way  of  science.    There  is  no  alternative  if  we  are  to 
survive. 


-F.  W.  Bunyan,  12237-2. 
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Developing  Trends 


RECOVERY  PLAN  LAGS  IN  GREECE 

ATHENS,  June  17. — American  relief  and  rehabilitation 
officials  are  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  cooperation  they  are 
meeting  in  Greece.  Of  the  16  Marshall  Plan  countries,  they 
say,  Greece  is  easily  No.  16  in  showing  any  inclination  to 
help  pull  herself  out  of  her  postwar  misery. 

Those  who  hold  the  bulk  of  this  country's  wealth,  for 
instance,  show  little  confidence  and  not  much  interest  in 
Greece's  future.  They  have  been  unwilling,  say  American 
relief  men,  to  invest  inoney  in  rebuilding  or  expanding  in- 
dustry. 

Furthermore,  the  national  treasury  itself  has  meager 
funds  because  of  the  traditionally  inefficient  tax-collection 
system. — Seattle  Times. 

— We  seem  to  recall  that  this  corrupt  and  decadent  ad- 
ministration was  put  into  power  and  held  there  by 
British  and  American  arms  and  at  a  cost  of  well  over 
a  billion  U.  S.  dollars.  Could  it  be  that  America  has 
made  a  mistake  in  playing  fairy  godmother  to  this 
terroristic  monarchial  fascism? 


GREEKS  FAIL  TO  EAT  RELIEF  FOOD 

ATHENS,  June  17. — The  Greeks  have  gone  back  to  eat- 
ing what  they  like,  now  that  acute  starvation  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Result:  The  Americans  and  Britons  here  in  Hel- 
las are  left  with  vast  supplies  of  UNRRA  and  interim-aid 
canned  goods  on  their  hands.  .  .  . 

In  the  open  market  prices  are  dropping  on  other  relief 
foods,  some  of  which  have  been  on  hand  for  two  years,,  and 
Greek  warehouses  are  still  packed  with  foods. 

Most  Greeks  never  did  like  American  food.  When 
near  starvation  they  were  grateful  for  it  but  they  virtually 
quit  eating  it  once  conditions  improved. 

— Seattle  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 
— Is  it  really  the  food  which  they  dislike  or  the  mer- 
chandising methods  under  which  it  is  being  'distrb- 
uted?'  Furthermore,  there  are  American  'advisors'  in 
Greece,  and  considering  the  rich  background  of  ex- 
perience which  Americans  have  had  in  the  planned 
wastage  and  spoilage  of  food,  where  else  could  the 
Greeks  turn  for  more  expert  advice  about  dealing 
with  'surpluses?' 


RENO  MAN  CAN'T  FILL  FLOOD  OF  ORDERS 
FOR  NATURAL  GOLD 

RENO,  New,  June  19.— E.  L.  Cleveland  of  Reno  has 
more  orders  for  natural  gold  than  he  can  fill. 

Cleveland,  a  40-year  old  mining  company  president,  ad- 
vertised in  New  York  financial  papers  three  days  ago  that 
he  would  sell  the  natural  gold  to  the  highest  bidder  or  at  a 
minimum  of  $51  an  ounce,  considerably  above  the  govern- 
ment's price  of  $35  an  ounce,  for  processed  gold. 

But  processed  gold  can't  be  bought  by  anyone  but  Un- 
cle Sam.  Cleveland  said  he  had  it  right  from  Mint  Direc- 
tor Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  selling  gold  in  its  natural  state.  That  "natural- 
state"  business  means  right  out  of  the  ground,  with  no 
smelting,  refining  or  other  treatment. 

He  had  more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  orders  yester- 
day, which  would  sell  out  a  full  year's  natural-gold  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Cleveland  says. 

The  Reno  man  hasn't  nearly  that  much  available,  but 
he  said  he  had  signed  with  several  large  mining  concerns 
in  the  Northern  California  Mother  Lode  section  to  act  as 
their  broker. 

Just  why  the  demand  for  natural  gold  is  so  great  is 
somewhat    obscure    but    some    observers    believe    that    it    is 
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wanted   as   a   hedge   against   inflation   and   further   devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar. — Associated  Press. 

— Artificial  scarcities  have  been  maintained  in  many 
other  things  for  the  benefit  of  free  enterprisers.  Is  it 
so  surprising  that  the  government  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  free  enterprise  to  cash  in  on  the  government- 
created  scarcity  of  gold  also? 

Technocracy    has    long    proclaimed    that   it    takes 
scarcity  to  create  values. 

HYDROPONICS  IN  PANAMA 
PAPERS  WERE  TO  BE  SIGNED  today  by  J.  DeV. 
Reeve,  president  of  Techniculture,   Inc.,  for  purchase  of  a 
four  and  one-half  hectare  plot  of  land  where  a  modern  hy- 
droponic  garden  will  be  located. 

The  site,  in  Ciudad  Radial  of  the  LeFevre  development 
near  Juan  Diaz,  was  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation's directors  last  Sunday. 

A  $50,000  plant,  consisting  mostly  of  concrete  beds,  filled 
with  gravel  and  fed  from  beneath  by  a  chemical  solution, 
is  to  be  built,  Mr.  Reeve  said. 

Production  is  expected  to  begin  in  about  four  months. 
hirst  crops  grown  through  the  hydroponic  method  will 
be  tomatoes  and  lettuce,  of  the  kind  known  as  "Great 
Lakes  iceberg  type."  This  lettuce  "heads"  more  than  the 
leafy  type  usually  grown  in  Panama  but  does  not  produce 
as  tight  a  head  as  the  States  variety. 

In  addition  to  the  tomatoes  and  lettuce,  strawberries, 
some  flowers  and  a  few  species  of  vegetables  will  be  grown 
on  a  laboratory  scale  for  experimental  purposes. 

— The  Nation,  Panama,  R.  P. 

— Technology  marches  on! 


FARMER  TAXED  FOR  WHEAT  HE  GAVE 
EUROPE 

DODGE  CITY,  Kas.,  May  27.— (AP)— Carl  Van  Riper, 
an  attorney,  said  today  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
assessed  one  of  his  clients  $8,950.27  income  taxes,  based  on 
thj  vilue  of  wheat  donated  to  the  Friendship  Train  last 
winter. 

Van  Riper  said  he  was  protesting  the  assessment  for  Da- 
\  id  C.  White,  Kingstown,  Kas.,  farmer. 

Wnite's  income  for  1947  and  preceding  years  was  on  a 
cash-received  basis,  the  protest  states,  and  since  White  re- 
ceived no  money  for  the  7,226  bushels  of  wheat  this  does 
nut  represent  taxable  income. 

i  he  bureau,  the  attorney  said,  fixed  the  value  of  the  gift 
wheat  at  $2.65  a  bushel  on  the  date  it  was  released  for  ship- 
ment thereby  adding  $19,150.67  to  the  total  income  shown 
o "  White's  return.  The  bureau  audit  held  that  after  the 
15  per  cent  allowable  deduction  for  gifts  White  still  owed 
the  $8  950.27 

— Sweet   charity!      You're    'damned   if   you   do*   and 
'damned  if  you  don't.' 


FRENCH  SPINNING  PLANT  FOR  AUSTRALIA 

TEXTILE  interests  established  in  the  United  States  of 
America  by  a  leading  French  company  with  five  genera- 
tions of  experience  will  launch  a  new  enterprise  in  Austra- 
lia this  year  by  transferring  a  complete  spinning  mill  unit 
with  key  technicians  from  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  to  Melbourne. 

The  Australian  Government  is  sponsoring  the  new  ven- 
ture, which  will  begin  as  a  $400,000  company,  Australian 
controlled  and  managed.  Riverside  Worsted  Mills  Co. 
(Inc.),  the  American  parent  company,  will  hold  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  it. — Australian  Dept.  of  Information. 

— Business  if  where  you  find  it,  and  it  knows  no  na- 
tionality. 
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POTATOES  AT  ONE  CENT  PER  BAG 

WE  THOUGHT  .  .  .  that  the  business  of  plowing-  un- 
der pigs  was  a  tiling  of  the  past.  But  some  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  potato  deals  in  the  Chicago 
area  are  almost  too  fantastic  to  believe. 

The  government  paid  Maine  farmers  the  parity  price  of 
$2.90  per  100-lb.  bag  for  best  quality  potatoes  and  shipped 
them  to  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $1.03  per  bag.  Storage  and 
handling  costs  raised  the  total  cost  to  taxpayers  to  well 
over  $4.00  a  bag. 

Then  thousands  of  bas^s  were  sold  to  hog  raisers  at  one 
cent  a  bag.  One  Cook  County  hog  raiser  is  known  to  have 
bought  1,800  bags  for  $18.  The  potatoes  represented  a  cost 
to  the  taxpaver  of  more  than  $7,200. 

I  >ut  that  isn't  all.  The  farmer  can  sell  the  empty  bags 
for  ten  cents  each,  or  $180,  making  a  $162  profit  on  his  in- 
vestment. Meanwhile  the  taxpayers,  who  are  being  gypped 
to  support  this  criminally  wasteful  brand  of  governmental 
economics,  are  paying  6.9  cents  a  pound  retail  for  potatoes. 

With  American  people  struggling  to  combat  steadily- 
mounting  living  costs  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  feed 
starving  people  the  world  over,  here  we  have  the  govern- 
ment squandering  the  taxpayer's  money  to  destroy  food 
that  millions  need. — The  Reseda  News. 

— Anyone  who  votes  to  continue  the  present  system 
has  no  kick  coming.  We  can't  operate  under  'free 
enterprise'  without  government  subsidies  of  one  sort 
or  another. 


CODE  OF  LAW  4,000  YEARS  OLD  FOUND 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  March  27.— (AP)— Discovery  of 
a  Babylonian  tablet  estimated  to  be  nearly  4,000  years  old 
and  containing  the  "oldest  system  of  laws  known  to  man" 
was  announced  today. 

The  ancient  legal  code,  written  between  the  20th  and 
19th  Centuries,  B.  C,  has  at  least  one  modern  note.  It 
contains  a  price-control  section  listing  standard  prices  for 
such  commodities  as  grain,  oil  and  copper. 

A  Yale  scholar,  Prof.  Albrecht  E.  R.  Goetze,  found  the 
tablet  in  Baghdad,  Iraq,  translated  it,  and  identified  it  as 
being  1900  years  older  than  the  previously  known  oldest 
legal  code. 

— That's  what's  the  matter  today.  We're  expected  to 
run  our  high-energy  civDization  with  a  system  that 
is  4,000  years  old! 


NEW  ALLOY  AIDS  IN  ELECTRONICS 

WASHINGTON. — A  revolutionary  development  tor  the 
electrical  industry,  making  it  possible  to  do  away  with  vac- 
uum tubes  in  amplifiers  and  to  effect  far-reaching  changes 
in  rectifiers  that  change  alternating  to  direct  current,  has 
just  been  announced  by  scientists  of  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory  here. 

The  new  development  is  the  reproduction,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States,  of  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  iron 
that  becomes  highly  magnetized  almost  instantaneously 
when  placed  in  an  electrical  field.  The  alloy,  called  per- 
menorm  and  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  the  two  metals 
under  an  intricate  heat-treating  process,  was  first  synthe- 
sized in  1943  in  Germany  where  it  was  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  huge  rectifiers,  in  the  electro-chemical  indus- 
try. 

The  chief  value  of  the  new  alloy,  Navy  experts  believe, 
will  be  in  replacing  vacuum  tubes  on  electronic  control  ap- 
paratus where  strength  and  absolute  reliability  must  be 
combined.  It  will  be  far  too  expensive — even  though  it 
presumably  will  retain  its  properties  forever — for  use  in 
ordinary  radio  sets.  Tubes  are  constantly  breaking  or 
burning  out  but  it  always  will  be  cheaper  to  replace  them. 

— Seattle  Times. 
— And   a  lot  more  profitable!     How  can  you  make  a 
profit  on  something  that  won't  wear  out? 
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INDIVIDUAL  TOLD  TO  TAKE  OWN 
LOSSES 

I'.USINESS  MEN  who  pay  'lip  service  to  free  enter- 
prise and  then  run  to  Washington  to  ask  for  subsidies'  were 
castigated  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  New  York  University 
economist,  in  an  address  before  the  Seattle  Rotary  Club. 
He  described  such  men  as  'undcrminers  of  the  capitalistic 
system.' 

'After  all,  ours  is  a  profit  and  loss  system,'  Dr.  Spahr 
said.  'A,  man  must  have  the  courage  to  face  the  losses,  too, 
without  running  to  the  government  for  a  handout  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers.' — Seattle  Times,  June  17. 

— It  might  be  enlightening  if  the  good  doctor  would 
inquire  how  his  system  could  have  survived  if  it 
hadn't  run  to  the  government  in  1939  for  'handouts.' 
He  would  find  that  big  business  has  been  on  govern- 
ment relief  ever  since. 


MEXICO  TO  RUN  COMMUNICATIONS 

MEXICO  CITY,  June  17.— (AP)—  The  government  un- 
expectedly cancelled  the  concessions  of  foreign  telegraph, 
cable  and  radio  companies  last  night  and  gave  them  a  year 
to  wind  up  their  affairs  in  Mexico. 

The  communications  department  notified  the  Mexican 
Telegraph  Company,  a  New  York, firm  founded  in  1879, 
that  Mexico's  own  communncations  net  now  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  handle  national  and  international  exchanges. 
.  .  .  The  government  is  expected  to  acquire  the  company's 
lines,  buildings  and  equipment,  but  is  concentrating  on  ra- 
dio rather  than  land  wire  and:  cable  communications.  No 
estimate  of  Mexican  telegraph's  investment  was  qdven. 

in  announcing  the  cancellation,  the  government  said  it 
is  following  the  Constitution  and  Mexican  Communications 
Law  toward  making  communications  a  government  mo- 
nopoly. 

— Could  it  be  that  America's  foreign  investment  capital 
is  homeward  bound  as  foreign  countries  become  more 
technologically  self-sufficient? 


MOONSHINING  POLYNESIANS  WORRY 
BRITISH 

NEW  YORK,  June  17.— (NANA)— The  legacy  of  Ken- 
tucky G.  I.'s,  moonshining  by  Polynesian  natives,  has  Brit- 
ish authorities  in  the  Tonga  Islands  concerned,  reports  the 
Pacific  Islands  monthly  of  Sydney,  Australia. 

Stills  similar  to  those  dotting  Southern  U.  S.  hillsides 
now  are  being  uncovered  among  the  palms  of  NUKU  and 
other  quiet  Tonga  Islands. 

British  officials,  fearful  of  ravages  to  native  health  and 
morals  similar  to  what  happened  under  these  circumstances 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Marquesas,  are  imposing  sentences  of  up 
to  seven  years'  hard  labor  for  this  profitable  pastime. 

— We  wonder  whether  the  British  government  is  really 
interested  in  the  'health  and  morals'  of  the  Polyne- 
sians so  much  as  in  their  evasion  of  the  liquor  taxes. 
How  much  concern  does  the  same  government  feel 
for  the  'health  and  morals'  of  the  patrons  of  the  Lon- 
don 'pubs?' 


FRASER  FLOODED  AREAS  UNDER 
GUARD 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C,  June  22.—  (I. N.S.)— Canadian  ar- 
my officers  today  placed  all  roads  in  the  Fraser  River  Val- 
ley under  armed  guard  to  halt  a  wave  of  cattle  rustling  and 
looting  of  flood-damaged  farm  homes. 

The  order  demanded  that  all  sellers,  buyers,  dealers  and 
butchers  of  livestock  prove  ownership.    Troops  have  erected 
road  blocks  and  were  ordered  to  stop  and  search  all  trucks. 
— What  else  can  you  expect  under  Price  System  oper- 
ation? 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  anv  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party:  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sjctarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TECHNOCRACY  was  repre- 
sented by  this  colorful  float  at 
th  annual  Lilac  Festival  held 
recently  in  Spckane,  Washing- 
ton The  Vots  of  gold'  at  the 
en  s  or  th;  rainbow  were  Mo- 
na.3,  Technocracy's  rymbols  of 
abundance  through  balanced-load 
pre  uc  ion  and  distribution. 


COVER  PICTURE 


'SITTING     PRETTY' 


A  WELL  DRILLER  working  at  Leduc  in 
the  Edmonton  oil  area  of  western  Canada. 

Here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  young  man- 
hood holding  down  a  very  functional  job 
and  apparently  'sitting  pretty.'  He  is — as 
long  as  the  Price  System  lasts.  Well  drill- 
ing is  a  highly  skilled  job  and  as  such  is 
probably  well  protected  by  union  control. 
As  long  as  that  control  is  effective  in  main- 
taining a  scarcity  of  man-hours  in  that  par- 
ticular type  of  work,  just  so  long  will  he 
continue  to  possess  a  rather  high  degree 
of  security.  However,  when  the  trend  of 
events  brings  about  the  increase  in  unem- 
ployment which  is  inevitable  with  increas- 
ing technological  development,  that  secur- 
ity will  prove  to  be  but  a  chimera. 

A  graph  of  social  trends  indicates  that 
in  all  probability  the  next  depression  will 
bring  an  almost  complete  shut-down  of  all 
kinds  of  industry.  When  that  time  comes 
— if  we  allow  it  to  develop — the  pressure 


will  come  from  two  angles;  a  lack  of  jobs 
available  due  to  lowered  demand  for  the 
products,  and  an  overwhelming  supply  of 
applicants  for  those  jobs. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  the  youth  of 
this  Continent  to  cssure  their  own  future 
security  —  the  Technocratic  way.  In  the 
Technate  the  jobs  will  continue  to  lessen 
in  number,  but  it  will  b3  because  full  use 
v/ill  be  made  of  every  possible  sort  of  new 
technology,  with  the  primary  aim  of  reduc- 
ing human  toil  and  increasing  human  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  our  technolog- 
ical production.  In  other  words,  to  have 
r.icre  we  must  work  less — the  greatest  so- 
cial paradox  of  all  times.  Maximum 
achievement  is  possible  only  through  Tech- 
nocracy's scientific  design  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  North  Americcn  Continent  as  an 
integrated  whole.  It  presents  a  challenge 
the  youth  of  the  Continent  would  do  well  to 
investigate.  — LLB. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN 

TECHNOCRACY — new,  startling,  fundamental — has  invaded  the 
minds  of  North  Americans  with  unparalleled  positiveness  and 
force. 

Its  original  research  summary,  a  simple  statement  of  facts  about 
the  critical  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  startled  the  world.  The 
questions  it  posed  still  remain  unanswered. 

Technocracy  not  only  made  the  American  people  'fact  conscious,' 
but  confronted  the  entire  Continent  with  the  inevitability  of  funda- 
mental social  change. 

Technocracy's  position  is  based  on  facts,  not  rhetoric.  Its  mes- 
sage has  cut  deep.  It  has  reached  more  intelligent  and  functionally 
important  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  than  any  other  organization, 
and  continues  to  do  so. 

Technocracy's  scientific  approach  to  the  social  problem  is  unique, 
and  its  method  is  completely  new.  It  speaks  the  language  of  science, 
and  recognizes  no  authority  but  the  facts. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  science  banishing  waste,  unemployment, 
hunger,  and  insecurity  of  income  forever. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  science  replacing  an  economy  of  scarcity 
with  an  era  of  abundance. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  functional  competence  displacing  gro- 
tesque and  wasteful  incompetence,  facts  displacing  guesswork,  order 
displacing  disorder,  industrial  planning  displacing  industrial  chaos. 

Technocracy  is  the  extension  of  science  to  build  a  civilization 
worthy  of  the  intelligence  of  man. 

Technocracy  concerns  itself  with  the  Continental  area  of  North 
America  alone.  Technocracy  marks  a  turning  point  in  American  his- 
tory— the  birth  of  a  greater  America.  Technocracy  contains  all  the 
elements  out  of  which  great  movements  are  made. 
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A  Losing  Game 


The  development  of  more  completely  automatic  machinery  is  an  irreversible 
trend.  Nothing  you  can  do  will  stop  it.  Why  fight  against  it?  Move  with 
the  current  and  you  will  get  to  your  destination  much  faster. 


TECHNOCRACY  has  frequently  pointed  out 
that  1  a  b  o  r's  battle  is  a  losing  o  n  e — not 
against  management,  but  against  the  ma- 
chine. In  our  highly  competitive  form  of  society 
it  is  to  the  interests  of  management  to  reduce  la- 
bor costs  to  a  minimum.  The  cost  of  human  la- 
bor is  high.  Men  must  eat;  they  require  clothes; 
they  must  have  homes  in  which  they  and  their 
families  may  live;  they  require  education,  med- 
ical care,  entertainment,  and  a  host  of  other 
services  and  material  things  all  of  which  cost 
money. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  human  population 
of  this  Continent  must  consume  the  collective 
products  of  its  industries  if  the  national  economy 
is  to  survive.  To  do  this,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Price  System,  they  must  earn  sufficient  wages 
and  salaries  in  order  that  they  may  consume  as 
much  of  these  collective  products  as  possible. 
This  requires  billions  of  dollars  every  year  and, 
in  order  to  acquire  this  purchasing  power,  we 
sell  our  services  for  as  high  a  price  as  we  can 
get — either  as  individuals  or  through  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  our  unions. 

TECHNOLOGY  DECIDES 

Thus,  the  cost  of  human  labor  comes  high  and 
if  industry  is  to  continue  to  lower  costs,  it  must 
do  so  by  cutting  down  at  the  point  where  those 
costs  are  highest.  Now,  you  can't  just  ask  a 
man  to  accept  lower  wages  when  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  continually  rising,  but  you  can  get  rid  of 
him  altogether  and  let  him  shift  for  himself  while 
a  machine  takes  over  his  job.     And  this  is  the 


course  that  American  industry  is  following  with 
increasingly  disastrous  results  to  our  labor  uni- 
ons. 

One  of  the  most  significant  news  items  in 
many  years,  and  one  in  which  thinking  union 
men  will  see  a  grim  warning  of  things  to  come, 
came  from  the  communications  industry  recently. 
Business  Week  Magazine,  in  reporting  the  end  of 
the  strike  against  the  cable  companies,  pointed 
out  that  technological  developments  had  enabled 
management  to  win  one  of  the  most  decisive  la- 
bor victories  in  a  decade.  Usually  a  strike  will 
end  in  a  compromise  and  neither  side  can  claim 
a  clear-cut  victory,  but  this  time  it  was  different. 
Management  won,  hands  down.  The  extent  of 
the  setback  to  labor  showed  up  clearly  in  the 
terms  it  was  forced  to  accept.  2,200  employees 
of  three  of  the  cable  companies — Commercial 
Cable,  Mackay  Radio,  and  All  American  Cables 
<S  Radio,  received  neither  contracts  nor  pay 
raises.  350  employees  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co's  Cable  department  received  a 
contract  but  no  more  pay.  The  company  did, 
however,  agree  to  change  its  method  of  figuring 
pensions.  This  was  the  one  lone  concession  won 
by  the  strikers. 

When  the  strike  was  called,  the  more  than 
2,500  workers  counted  on  crippled  communica- 
tions to  force  the  companies  to  accede  to  their 
demands.  They  overlooked  one  very  important 
item — recent  technological  developmnts  that  had 
drastically  changed  the  companies'  manpower 
needs.  When  the  workers  struck  on  January  2, 
the   efficiency  of   the  new   automatic   and  semi- 
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automatic  equipment  which  had  been  installed  sur- 
prised even  the  companies.  Small  groups  of  super- 
visory employees  and  non-strikers  were  able  to 
keep  the  lines  open  and  operating.  Injunctions,  ob- 
tained under  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  proved  much  less 
effective  in  forcing  the  strikers  back  to  work  than 
did  the  complete  success  of  the  new  equipment.  To 
further  emphasize  the  defeat  handed  the  union,  the 
companies  announced  after  the  strike  that  they  in- 
tended to  end  overstaffing.  A  20  to  25  percent  cut 
is  contemplated. 

THREE  MAJOR  CHANGES 

The  cable  companies  are  not  the  only  members 
of  the  communications  industry  that  have  installed 
or  contemplated  the  installation  of  automatic  equip- 
ment in  the  handling  of  messages.  Last  year,  when 
Western  Union  was  practically  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  it  planned  drastic  changes  in  its  meth- 
ods of  operation.  It  planned  three  major  changes 
in  the  transmission  of  messages  alone.  High- 
frequency  radio-beam  relay  is  expected  ultimately 
to  take  the  entire  load  of  the  company's  two  million 
miles  of  pole  lines;  perforating  machines  that  will 
replace  manual  transmission  of  telegrams,  pictures, 
blue-prints,  work  sheets  and  so  on,  will  be  devel- 
oped. What  all  this  technological  improvement 
will  do  to  the  telegraphers'  union  we  leave  to  your 
imagination.  It  will  result  in  one  more  demonstra- 
tion of  the  inevitability  of  labor's  ultimate  defeat  by 
the  machine. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year,  John  L.  Lewis'  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  higher  wages  and  in- 
creased benefits  for  his  coal  miners.  Well,  why 
not?  The  coal  miner's  life  is  probably  the  most 
rugged  of  any  in  our  industrial  system.  It  is  hard, 
dirty  and  dangerous  and  but  for  Mr.  Lewis'  activi- 
ties, would  be  even  more  so  because  certainly  the 
mine  operators  would  not  have  increased  the  min- 
ers' wages,  nor  improved  their  working  conditions 
more  than  necessary  had  they  not  been  forced  to 
do  so.  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  Lewis  and  his  United  Mine  Workers 
have  forced  up  labor  costs  in  the  mines  to  a  point 
where  the  operators  are  compelled  to  take  the  usual 
steps  toward  reducing  them.  That  means,  as  in 
every  other  such  case,  increased  mechanization  of 
the  mines.  In  its  issue  of  April  10,  1948,  Business 
Week  reported: 

The  coal  industry's  current  installment  of 
John  L.  Lewis  trouble  again  brings  into  fo- 


cus one  long-time  problem:    how  to  en- 
hance coal's  competitive  position  among  the 
fuels  in  the  face  of  rising  labor  costs?   Mech- 
anization is  firmly  established  as  the  chief 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  coal  mining. 
So   the  industry's  problem   comes   down   to 
this:     Can  we  get  significantly  more  out  of 
present  machine  types,  or  develop  new  ones 
to    simplify    further    the    mining    operation? 
Last  week,   the   bituminous  coal  industry — 
through    Bituminous    Coal    Research,    Inc. — 
launched  an  engineering  program  to  devel- 
op such  a  machine...  Seventy  leading  coal 
producers,    coal-land    companies,    and    rail- 
roads put  up  $250,000   to  finance   the  pro- 
gram. 
And  don't  think  for  one  moment  that  such  a  pro- 
gram will  not  produce  results — results  that  will  not 
increase  the  need  for  coal  miners.     For  instance,  on 
December  15,  1947,  there  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  this  report: 

A  powerful  'mechanical  mole'  is  'eating' 
the  coal  out  of  at  least  one  far  vsestern  mine 
now  and  soon  will  be  put  to  work  in  numer- 
ous other  pits,  the  Joy  Manufacturing  Co.  an- 
nounced. ].  D.  A.  Morrow,  Joy  president,  de- 
scribed the  'mole'  as  a  continuous  mining 
machine  which  'combines  the  separate  func- 
tions of  drilling,  undercutting,  blasting  and 
loading  of  the  coal  in  one  operation.'  Once 
a  mine  has  been  organized  to  make  full  use 
of  the  machine,  Mr.  Morrow  said,  it  will  re- 
quire fewer  miners  to  produce  much  more 
coal. 
JOY  THROUGH  LEISURE 

This  machine  has  now  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  a  Colorado  coal  mine  for  the  past  two  years. 
Another  was  recently  installed  in  a  Pittsburgh  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.  mine  at  Daisytown,  Pa.,  while  a 
third  is  scheduled  for  shipment  to  an  Illinois  oper- 
ator. It  would  seem  that  the  Joy  Manufacturing  Co. 
may  be  destined  to  bring  more  joy  into  the  lives  of 
the  coal  miners,  but  not  through  the  medium  of 
more  jobs.  It  will  be  through  more  leisure — al- 
though what  happens  to  their  income  is  another 
story. 

Another  industry  in  which  modern  technology  is 
cutting  deeply  into  the  need  for  human  labor  is 
transportation — particularly  the  railroads  and  es- 
pecially the  maintenance  crews.  We  told  you  some 
time  ago  about  the  new  track-ballasters  which  can 
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straighten  and  tamp  the  ties  on  a  one-mile  stretch 
of  track  in  one  day  with  a  crew  of  5  men  as  against 
the  500-foot  stretch  formerly  accomplished  by  48 
men  with  picks  and  shovels.  Since  then,  more  ex- 
amples have  come  to  light.  There  is  a  new  locomo- 
tive washer — a  monster  300-foot  machine  that  can 
scrub,  rinse  and  polish  a  locomotive  in  15  minutes 
instead  of  the  former  time  of  three  hours.  Then 
there  is  a  new  device  that  shakes  loose  frozen  car- 
goes, such  as  coal  and  iron  ore,  in  freight  cars.  The 
machine  is  a  vibrating  unit,  powered  by  electricity. 
In  10  minutes  it  can  do  a  job  that  formerly  took  as 
r.iany  as  20  men  an  hour.  And  now  comes  a  machine 
that  can  true  the  wheels  of  rolling  stock  without  re- 
moving them  from  the  trucks  and  accomplishes  the 
job  in  20  minutes  as  compared  with  the  present 
time  of  four  hours.  All  these  new  examples  of  mod- 
ern technology  mean  fewer  jobs  for  the  railroad 
unions;  and  they  mean  a  steady  loss  of  bargaining 


ability  to   enforce   their  demands   through   the   use 
of  the  strike. 

CHICAGO  PAPERS  MECHANIZE 

The  International  Typographical  Union  is  facing 
a  similar  condition  in  its  fight  against  Chicago  news- 
papers. Through  this  powerful  union,  composing 
room  costs  in  the  union  shop  have  risen  to  prohibi- 
tive heights  and  the  operators  of  these  shops  are 
fighting  back.  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  some  have 
simply  closed  their  doors  rather  than  meet  the  union 
demands.  Others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  pa- 
pers, are  taking  more  significant  steps:  they  are 
mechanizing.  Composing  room  technicians,  as  a 
result  of  the  Chicago  strike,  are  reported  to  have 
advanced  15  years  during  the  past  four  months. 
The  foto-setter,  the  automatic  typesetter,  a  new  de- 
vice for  producing  plastic  cuts,  and  other  devices, 
are  all  aimed  at  increasing  production  and  cutting 
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THE  ENERGY  CERTIFICATE 

It  iS A  MEDIUM  OF  DISTRIBUTION  It  IS  fiOt  A  MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE 
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A  MEANS  OF  CREATING  DEBT 


The   Energy  Certificate  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  'What  will  Technocracy  use  in  place  of  money?' 
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composing-room  costs.  At  present,  the  Chicago  pa- 
pers are  using  a  combination  of  the  varityper  and 
photo-offset  to  bypass  the  composing  room  alto- 
gether. The  result,  while  not  wholly  satisfactory  in 
its  present  stage  of  development,  is  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  eliminating  a  large  part  of  composing- 
room  costs  and  constitutes  another  blow  to  labor  in 
its  losing  battle  against  the  machine. 

Why  not  face  the  fact  that  the  need  for  human 
labor,  as  an  important  factor  in  production,  is  stead- 
ily declining?  The  machine  is  taking  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  being  to  an  ever-increasing  ex- 
tent and  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  accept 
this  fact  and  prepare  to  install  a  new  social  system 
that  can  turn  this  trend  to  our  advantage.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  need  much  human  labor  in  our 
various  productive  processes,  then  let  us  establish 
a  society  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  human 
labor  be  widely  used.  At  present,  under  the  rules 
of  a  price  system,  labor  must  be  employed  to  a 
great  extent  because  upon  its  use  depends  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  purchasing  power  necessary  to  keep 
our  industries  operating.  But  once  we  establish  a 
non-price  system,  in  which  production  of  an  abun- 
dance through  the  widest  possible  use  of  automatic 
machines  is  the  primary  objective,  then  this  press- 
ing need  to  use  human  labor  no  longer  exists. 

As  our  use  of  automatic  machines  increases,  this 
trend  toward  a  decreasing  need  for  human  labor 
becomes  more  evident  and  the  need  for  a  change 
in  our  methods  of  social  operation  is  more  urgent. 


We  cannot  continue  to  use  a  price  system  without 
scarcity  and  a  widespread  demand  for  human  la- 
bor. The  use  of  automatic  machines  is  steadily  de- 
stroying both.  It  increases  production  to  the  point 
of  abundance  at  the  same  time  it  reduces  man- 
power needs.  The  only  alternative  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  non-price  system,  operating  under  tech- 
nological direction,  and  an  entirely  new  method  of 
distribution  based  upon  the  common  denominator 
of  all  production — energy. 

Technocracy  challenges  labor  to  enlist  in  a  fight 
worth  while.  Forget  this  picayune  sguabbling  over 
nickels  and  dimes  and  fight  for  the  abundance  that 
is  the  birthright  of  every  citizen  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  It  will  take  courage  and  intelli- 
gence, but  labor  has  demonstrated  in  the  past  that 
it  possesses  both.  Why  not  use  these  gualities  in 
the  establishment  of  a  civilization  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  pass  on  to  your  children  and  for  which 
they  will  honor  your  memory? 

Try  to  understand  that  you  are  now  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  The  development  of  more  completely 
automatic  machinery  is  an  irreversible  trend.  Noth- 
ing you  can  do  will  stop  it.  Why  fight  against  it? 
Move  with  the  current  and  you  will  get  to  your  des- 
tination much  faster.  And  that  destination,  if  you 
act  now,  can  be  a  New  America  of  peace,  abun- 
dance and  security  for  every  citizen  of  this  Conti- 
nent. To  settle  for  less  is  to  sell  your  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage. 

—Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


Our  Heritage 


With  the  aid  of  mighty  machines  we  could  remake  the  lace  of  a  Continent 
with  an  inteqiated,  overall  program  of  soil  conservation,  water  usage,  wild- 
life development,  reforestation  and  afforestation,  and  a  system  of  Continental 
hydrology. 


LET  us  ask  ourselves  three  questions:  What  do 
we  have  on  this  Continent?  What  have  we 
done  with  it?  What  can  we  do  with  it  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

North  America  is  big,  approximately  8V4  million 
square  miles.  If  Japan,  China,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  F  r  a  n  ce,  and  Poland  were  set  down 
smack  on  top  of  North  America,  there  still  would  be 
a  million  square  miles  left  over;  yet  those  countries 


have  over  seven  times  the  population  of  North 
America  and  only  a  fraction  of  its  resources.  North 
America  has  approximately  19  percent  of  the 
world's  land  area  and  about  half  of  the  world's  ex- 
traneous energy  (that  is,  non-human  energy,  the  en- 
ergy of  hydro-electric  power,  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
petroleum).  It  has  also  the  major  share  of  the 
world's  known  mineral  and  biological  resources. 
(By  biological  resources  we  mean  such  things  as 
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forests,  fisheries  and  grazing  lands.)  Prior  to  the 
war  it  had  opproximately  60  percent  of  the  world's 
installed  power  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  this 
mechanization  has  been  stepped  up  during  the  war. 
Also  prior  to  the  war  it  had  approximately  78  per- 
cent of  the  v/orld's  graduate  engineers  and  a  very 
large  share  of  the  world's  technically  trained  men 
and  women  to  operate  this  technology;  yet  it  has 
only  9  percent  of  the  world's  population.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  Technocracy  states  that  North 
America  is  the  world's  number  one  technological 
potential. 

ABUNDANCE  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE 

On  this  land  area  and  only  here,  for  the  first 
time  in  human  history,  it  is  possible  to  produce  and 
distribute  to  the  people  of  this  Continent  an  abso- 
lute abundance  of  goods  and  services — possible, 
that  is,  from  a  purely  engineering  standpoint. 

And  what  has  the  'noble  white  man'  done  with 
this  Continental  Area  during  the  past  three  hundred 
years?  We  have  merely  done  and  are  doing  what 
other  people  in  other  geographical  areas  have  done 
before,  only  we  are  doing  more  of  it  and  we  are  do- 
ing it  faster.  We  have  slashed  and  burned  our  for- 
ests, broken  the  sod,  mined  the  soil  (with  our  crops), 
abandoned  the  land  and  pushed  on  west  to  take 
up  more,  while  the  force  of  erosion  moved  the  soil 
from  our  farms  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
cf  Mexico.  We  have  overloaded  the  ranges,  plowed 
land  that  never  should  have  been  plowed,  destroyed 
the  watersheds,  polluted  the  streams  and  rivers, 
dumped  our  sewage  into  our  drinking  water,  deci- 
mated and  in  some  cases  even  exterminated  our 
wildlife,  built  huge  dams  and  reservoirs  to  irrigate 
the  arid  valleys  and  then  watched  our  reservoirs  fill 
up  with  silt  from  the  erosion  of  the  watersheds  on 
the  abused  land  above;  and  last  but  not  least,  our 
treatment — both  past  and  present — of  the  American 
Indian  is  one  of  the  foulest,  blackest,  bloodiest 
pages  in  all  human  history. 

A  WONDERFUL  SPREE 

All  in  all  we  have  had  a  wonderful  spree  and 
we  must  pay  the  price;  for  our  Price  System  civili- 
zation is  running  on  borrowed  time.  If  we  don't 
stop  this  waste  of  our  natural  resources  for  private 
profit,  that  time  will  soon  run  out. 

America  finds  itself  today  in  a  very  unhappy  po- 
sition. It  has  on  one  hand  the  technological  poten- 
tial necessary  to  produce  an  absolute  abundance  of 
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goods  and  services  with  a  minimum  of  human  toil 
and  a  minimum  waste  of  our  irreplaceable  re- 
sources.  It  has  on  the  other  hand  a  relatively 
small  population  which  would  presumably  welcome 
this  abundance;  but  since  we  insist  on  maintaining 
an  antiguated  system  of  distribution  (the  Price  Sys- 
tem, which  was  conceived  in  scarcity  and  dedicated 
to  waste)  the  American  people  are  prevented  from 
claiming  their  heritage. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We  could 
have  abundance  and  leisure  and  a  civilization  that 
would  be  the  pride  of  the  ages.  With  the  aid  of 
mighty  machines  we  could  institute  the  greatest 
Icndscaping  job  ever  attempted  by  man.  We  could 
remake  the  face  of  a  continent  with  an  integrated, 
overall  program  of  soil  conservation,  water  usage, 
wildlife  development,  reforestation  and  afforesta- 
tion, and  a  system  of  continental  hydrology.  This 
last  would  not  only  check  erosion  and  runoff  and 
prevent  floods,  but  also  provide  us  with  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  hydro-electric  power  and  a  marvel- 
ous system  of  inland  waterways  that  would  reduce 
to  one-tenth  the  energy  cost  of  moving  much  of  our 
non-perishable  bulk  freight.  We  would  achieve  an 
ecological  control  of  our  physical  environment 
which  would  make  all  of  the  petty  picayune  proj- 
ects of  the  Price  System  appear  primitive  in  com- 
parison. We  could  transform  this  land  area  into 
something  that  would  be  a  joy  to  look  at  and  a 
pleasure  to  live  in;  something  that  we  could  be 
proud  to  pass  on  to  our  grandchildren. 

Are  we  willing  to  sell  out  all  of  this  for  a  hand- 
ful of  peanuts?  Or  are  we  Americans  going  to  wake 
up  and  claim  our  heritage? 

— George  Hooper,  11140-1. 


RAISE  HINTED  IN  PRICES  OF 
NEWSPAPERS 

PITTSBURGH,  July  20.— (AP)—  The  20th  mechanical 
conference  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associ- 
ation  studied  today  a  prediction  that  the  price  of  a  daily 
newspaper  will  go  up  from  5  cents  "in  the  not  too  far  dis- 
tant  future.'' 

T.  I'.  Mowie,  comptroller  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
told   the    newspaper   representatives: 

"Today  our  average  daily  newspaper  h  a  s  hanged  its 
I  ead  against  the  5-cents-a-copy  ceiling.  Only  a  few  news- 
I  apers  in  this  country  charge  7  cents  for  a  daily  paper. 
Despite  varying  costs,  almost  all  charge  5  cents. 

"We  should  prepare  our  readers  for  the  10-cent  price 
which  we  will  have  to  charge  in  the  nut  too  distant  future." 

Mowie  suggested  newspapers  should  launch  intensive 
research   to  effect  economies. 

Mowie  said  300  daily  papers  have  gone  out  of  business 
in   the  past   111  years. 

"There  is  a  serious  need  tor  cooperation  from  unions, 
or  the  weaker  papers  will   fall  like  leaves,"  he  said. 


Propaganda 


Technocracy  has  formulated  a  plan  lor  the  scientific  streamlining  of  the  so- 
cial structure  of  North  America  which  is  in  accord  with  the  factual  knowledge 
of  the  day  and  age  in  which  we  live.  The  propaganda  of  opinion  never  en- 
tered into  the  structure  of  this  plan. 


PROPAGANDA  may  be  defined  as  an  endless 
chain  of  unsupported  statements,  used,  but  not 
necessarily  believed,  by  the  thinking  few  for 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  gullible  many. 

From  here  on  out  bear  in  mind  that  the  continu- 
ous repetition  of  a  falsehood  establishes  that  false- 
hood as  a  truth  to  the  unthinking.  'The  trained 
mind  accords  belief  to  plausible  evidence  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  sound  influence  from  established 
facts.'  1) 

A  certain  odium  has  attached  itself  to  the  word 
'propaganda,'  which  came  into  use  during  World 
War  I  when  we  ascribed  it  to  our  enemies.  But  it 
had  masgueraded  under  various  guises  since  anti- 
guity.  From  the  remote  past  it  slowly  but  surely 
developed  as  a  vehicle  for  directing  the  minds  of 
the  people  into  courses  where  analytical  thinking 
would  never  lead  them.  The  public  mind  first  came 
under  its  spell  when  the  first  Medicine  Man  danced 
before  his  befuddled  audience  shouting,  1  am  the 
Great  I  Am.' 

"Down  through  the  centuries  propaganda  gath- 
ered speed  and  power,  managing  on  its  course  to 
accumulate  all  the  devices  and  artifices  necessary 
to  mold  the  mind  of  man  for  peace  or  for  war.  On 
that  long  journey  it  instilled  into  the  mind  a  hodge- 
podge of  trite  yet  catchy  phrases  and  slogans, 
which  because  of  constant  repetition  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  thinking,  if  it  can  be  called 
thinking,  of  the  body  politic.  The  origin  and  the 
authors  of  most  of  these  gems  of  propaganda  are 
lost  in  the  midst  of  past  ages. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  exam- 
ples: 

'Might  is  right.' 

'To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.' 

'The  divine  right  of  kings.' 

'The  light  of  inspiration  and  revelation.' 
'The  poor  ye  have  always  with  ye.' 
'By  the  sweat  of  your  brow  shall  you  earn 
your  bread.' 

8 


'Make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy.'  ('What 
has  become  of  our  vaunted  Am2rican  effi- 
ciency when  we  have  to  save  the  world  for  De- 
mocracy?' 2) 

'What's  good  for  business  is  good  for  you.' 
Propaganda  has  devised  a  strategy  both  devious 
end  insidious.  Its  cardinal  principles  are:  be  plau- 
cible,  never  analytical;  appeal  to  emotion,  never 
to  reason;  say  anything  half-truth  or  untruth,  opin- 
ion or  guess,  but  harp  on  it  endlessly;  use  the  ra- 
dio, the  newspapers,  the  movies,  billboards  and  all 
one-way  channels  of  influencing  opinion;  never  get 
into  the  position  where  the  assertions  may  be  gues- 
tioned  by  the  individual;  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  the  past  master  of  artifice,  subter- 
fuge, ambiguities  and  the  double  tongue. 

FOR  THE  RACKETS  OF  PEACE 

Propaganda  in  all  its  ramifications  is  too  vast  in 
scope  for  one  short  discourse.  For  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity, let  us  review  only  a  few  samples  of  peacetime 
propaganda.  (Yes,  it's  with  us  during  peace  as  well 
as  war.)  During  peace  it  softens  its  audience  for 
the  rackets  of  peace;  this  peace  propaganda  being 
nothing  less  than  business  advertising. 

Peace  propaganda,  advertising — call  it  what  you 
will — reaches  its  peak  in  North  America.  Why? 
Because  America  is  the  land  of  abundance.  Scar- 
city needs  no  advertising.  Rice  isn't  advertised  in 
China,  where  a  bowlful  is  a  banguet;  nor  is  cotton 
cloth  advertised  in  India.  Scarcity  may  be  natural 
or  artificially  controlled.  Diamonds  illustrate  a 
shining  example  of  controlled  scarcity. 

Here  in  North  America,  the  land  of  abundance, 
propaganda  dins  in  our  ears,  day  in  and  day  out. 
Because  John  Haw  Haw  says  it  is  so,  Americans 
assume  that  it  must  be  so.  We  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve that  which  is  easy  to  believe;  that  which  calls 
for  a  minimum  of  mental  effort. 

Not  all  advertising  is  propaganda,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely   hard   to   separate   the    'chaff    from   the 
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'wheat.'  Where  a  motive  to  influence  behavior  is 
present,  it  is  propaganda.  Analyze  it,  apply  the 
acid  tests  of  science  to  it, — the  what,  the  when,  the 
where,  the  how.  There  will  not  be  much  wheat  left 
but  there  will  be  mountains  of  chaff.  Now  for  some 
samples: — 

'Blank's  Soup  is  88.99%  pure.'  Pure  what?  Pure 
garbage? 

'Follywood's  Biggest  Bum  uses  Hum,  the  great 
body  deodorant.'  What  of  it?  Perhaps  he  needs 
it;  but  that  doesn't  prove  that  you  do. 

'What's  good  for  business  is  good  for  you.'  That's 
one  of  the  most  banal  assertions  ever  flung  in  the 
face  of  the  public. 

Question:  Are  cartels,  submerged  patents,  shod- 
dy merchandise,  blocs,  or  groups  good  for  you,  Mr. 
John  Q.  Public?  Let's  reverse  the  slogan  and  we 
have  'what's  good  for  you  is  bad  for  business,' — no 
cartels,  no  suppressed  patents,  no  shoddy  merchan- 
dise, no  blocs,  no  pressure  groups,  no  pump  prim- 
ing, no  controlled  scarcity;  no  destruction  of  abun- 
dance; instead,  balanced-load  production  for  maxi- 
mum use.  Paste  that  on  the  billboards  and  the 
pressure  groups,  with  the  N.  A.  M.  in  the  lead,  will 
tear  it  down  before  the  paste  gets  dry. 

'Labor  and  Management.'  No  longer  do  we  hear 
'labor  and  capital.'  John  Q.  Public  is  gradually  be- 
ing indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  capital  has 
faded  from  the  picture.  The  word  management 
sounds  so  much  better.     'Capitalist'  is  a  bad  word. 

It's  about  time  for  the  Medicine  Man  to  reappear 
on  the  scene.  Here  he  comes  shouting,  'I  am  the 
Great  I  Am.'  His  voice  carries  the  panacea  for  all 
human  ills. 

The  radios  blare,  the  billboards  flare  and  the 
press  proclaims,  'Elect  me.  My  opinion  favors  a 
reduction  in  taxes.  It's  my  opinion  that  I'll  put  a 
chicken  in  every  dinner  pail.'  An  opinion  is  a  mix- 
ture of  supposition,  conjecture  and  imagination 
masguerading  as  a  fact.  After  all  the  opinions  have 
had  their  innings,  John  Q.  Public  visits  the  polls  and 
the  most  suave,  opinionated  candidate  gets  the  of- 
fice. Conditions  remain  the  same  or,  if  anything, 
get  worse.  The  next  time  a  politician  airs  his  opin- 
ions ask  him  for  factual  basis  for  them;  ask  him 
how,  when,  where  and  what.  Don't  be  astonished 
if  you  do  not  get  an  answer. 

'The  mucilage  in  our  body  politic  is  the  press 
agent,  the  advertising  specialist  and  the  astute  pro- 
pagandist.'— 

"To  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy"  was 


just  a  slogan  in  a  business  campaign,  the  selling  of 
stock  in  a  business  enterprise  to  apathetic  Ameri- 
cans.' 3) 

We  are  now  far  enough  removed  from  the  global 
war  to  analyze  the  'Freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter,' which  we  were  led  to  believe  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  the  world  as  soon  as  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japanese  were  properly  chastened.  'Freedom  from 
Want'  was  proclaimed.  Would  victory  eliminate 
want  from  Billingsgate,  Whitechapel,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham,  the  Welch  coal  fields  and 
the  teeming,  hungry  millions  of  India?  Would  vic- 
tory eliminate  want  from  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol's  dome  in  Washington;  from  the  Boweries, 
the  Hester  Streets  and  the  'skid-roads'  of  our  cities; 
from  the  under-nourished,  under-fed,  ill-clad,  ill- 
housed  millions  of  our  submerged  third?  It  would 
not,  it  could  not,  and  it  did  not. 

FEAR  OF  WHAT? 

'Freedom  from  Fear'  made  a  good  headline.  Fear 
of  What?  Today,  half  the  people  of  the  world  fear 
the  other  half,  and  vice  versa. 

Forget  the  rest  of  the  'freedoms'  of  the  Charter. 
They  bear  up  under  analysis  no  better  than  the  first 
two. 

While  the  ancient  Medicine  Man  befuddled  his 
audience,  there  was  probably  one  who  sat  apart, 
shaping  a  stone  into  a  spearhead.  He  might  very 
aptly  be  called  the  first  Technologist. 

While  the  Delphian  Oracle  spoke  with  the  dou- 
ble tongue  there  were  a  few  who  were  measuring 
the  earth,  mapping  the  stars,  developing  mathemat- 
ics and  formulating  the  first  laws  of  science.  They 
also  were  Technologists. 

The  centuries  rolled  on  until  today,  A.D.  1948, 
Technologists  on  this  Continent  are  numbered  by 
the  thousands.  They  are  those  who  have  delved 
into  the  outer  bounds  of  space.  They  have  split  the 
atom.  They  have  made  the  radio,  radar,  precision 
sights,  jet  propulsion  and  countless  other  instru- 
ments for  both  war  and  peace. 

Facts  and  analysis  were  the  basis  of  all  their 
works.  Opinions  counted  for  nothing.  The  total 
propaganda  of  the  world  didn't  help  devise  a  single 
formula  or  instrument.  To  each  problem  the  Tech- 
nologist applied  the  acid  tests  of  science, — the 
what,  the  when,  the  where,  the  how.  They  were 
the  Fact  Finders. 

'Science    can    be    sharply    distinguished 
from  propaganda.     The   scientist   holds  his 
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conclusions  tentatively  and  is  willing  to 
change  them  if  new  evidence  is  presented 
to  refute  them.  Experiment  is  the  final 
check  for  a  scientist. 

'The  propagandist  wants  no  check  on  his 
conclusions.     He  is  certain  of  them  and  he 
wants  to  make  others  believe  them,  so  they 
will  do  his  bidding.    Furthermore,  the  scien- 
tist tries  to  tell  the  whole  truth  whenever  a 
complete  treatment  of  a   guestion   would 
change  the  conclusions.     Propaganda  need 
not  tell  a  lie;  it  often  succeeds  very  effec- 
tively with  part  truths.'  4) 
Three  decades  ago  Technocracy  arose  from  the 
fact-findings  of  Technologists.   Technocracy  has  for- 
mulated  a  plan  for  the   scientific   streamlining   of 
the  social  structure  of  North  America  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  factual  knowledge  of  the  day  and 
age  in  which  we  live.     The  propaganda  of  opinion 
never  entered  into  the  structure  of  this  plan.     The 
panaceas  of  politicians  as  cure-alls  for  the  disor- 
ders of  society  meant  nothing  to  Technocracy. 

Do  you  seek  Freedom — freedom  that  really  makes 
you  free  from  want  and  fear,  from  religious  and 
class  hatred;  freedom  that  follows  the  distribution 
of  this  Continent's  abundance  to  every  citizen? 
Certainly  you  do! 

Then,  break  the  chains  of  the  Price  System  pro- 
paganda which  bind  you,  investigate  Technocra- 
cy's over-all  plan  for  the  America  that  is  your  her- 
itage as  one  of  its  citizens. 

Technocracy  needs  you,  but  infinitely  more  you 
need  Technocracy. 

— Robert  O.  Black,  12237-1. 


1)  Atlantic  Monthly— April  1946,  Page  73. 
'Don't  Believe  All  You  Hear' — Bergen  Evans. 

2)  Howard  Scott. 

3)  The  Pride  of  Palomar— Peter  B.  Kyne. 

4)  Psychology  Applied  to  Life  and  Work — Hep- 
ner. 


NEW  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER 
NEW    YORK. — A    new    synthetic   rubber,    which    the 
manufacturer   claims  has   superior  wearing  qualities,  is  be- 
ing   made    at    an    unprecedented    low    temperature    of    zero 
Fahrenheit,  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  reported. 

The  new  type,  the  company  said,  shows  promise  of  be- 
ing even  better  than  that  made  at  14  degrees,  which  in- 
creases tire  tread  wear  30  per  cent  over  the  best  natural 
rubber  treads. 

The  synthetic  is  being  made  at  the  Borger,  Texas,  plant, 
which  United  States  Rubber  operates  for  the  Government. 

— C.  S.  Monitor. 


Would  You  Fall  For  It  ? 

HOW  many  of  us  consider  that  the  only  way  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  money  is  to  spend  it? 
For  the  dollar  saved  (held  out  of  circulation)  serves 
only  to  slow  down  industry  and  the  movement  of 
commodities  to  the  consumer.  Therefore,  thrift — the 
acguiring  and  hoarding  of  money — is  distinctly  an- 
tisocial and  a  detriment  all  around. 

The  banker,  of  course,  likes  to  have  you  be 
thrifty  and  store  your  savings  in  his  bank.  Then 
on  the  strength  of  possessing  your  savings  he  is 
privileged,  by  law,  to  loan  credit  up  to  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  your  little  savings  ac- 
count. He  loans  to  local  merchants  and  industrial- 
ists, who  thereafter  collect  interest  for  him. 

Merchants  buying  of  industrial  producers  and 
selling  to  the  public  add  the  interest  on  both  loans 
to  the  price  of  their  wares;  and  YOU  buy  the  wares. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  you  have  money  in 
the  bank,  you  immediately  begin  paying  interest 
on  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount  of  your  savings. 
Such  is  the  everyday  operation  of  our  money  and 
banking  system. 

THEY  HAVE  NO  PRICE 

However,  a  non-financial  system  is  available, 
wherein  money,  taxes,  interest,  rent,  and  the  price 
of  consumer  goods  are  all  eliminated;  Under  this 
system,  the  designated  goods  (the  ones  that  people 
want)  are  produced  and  available  in  ample  guan- 
tity,  but  they  have  no  price.  The  customer  simply 
selects  and  consumes  them,  as  much  as  he  needs, 
and  there  is  no  come-back. 

Would  you  fall  for  a  system  like  that?  Wouldn't 
you  stand  up  and  shout  for  it?  It  isn't  a  political 
system;  and  it  won't  be  brought  to  you  on  a  platter. 
You  have  to  help  develop  the  organized  'might'  of 
many  neighbors — loyal  citizens  who  won't  take  'no' 
for  an  answer. 

This  non-financial,  non-political,  b  u  t  eminently 
serviceable  system  is  strictly  and  effectively  loyal 
to  you  and  our  North  American  Continent.  It's 
worth  your  while.  Let  us  send  you  some  literature 
about  it,  to  study  and  share  with  your  neighbors. 
You  can't  acguire  this  system  for  yourself  alone; 
you  have  to  take  your  neighbors  in  on  it,  too. 

For  additional  information  on  how  and  where  to 
take  hold,  apply  at  any  Technocracy  Section,  or  to 
The  Northwest  Technocrat. 

— F.  D.  Linkletter,  12247-3. 
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Social  Decision 


OWING  to  our  hand-me-down  customs  and  folk- 
ways from  the  dead  past  and  their  effect  on 
education  and  habits  of  thought,  and  not  at  all  to  any 
lack  of  inherent  intelligence,  too  many  people  have 
never  been  trained  to  think  except  on  the  most  primi- 
tive, that  is,  the  emotional  level.  As  a  result,  facts 
mean  much  less  to  them  than  their  feelings;  and  even 
if  facts  do  manage  to  penetrate  deeply  enough  to 
make  an  impression,  they  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing about  them.  To  DO  anything  means  taking  a 
stand.  Taking  a  stand  may  mean  that  someone 
will  not  like  you  any  more,  and  the  emotional  scat- 
terbrains,  unable  to  take  the  disapproval  of  their 
fellows,  become  fence-riders  of  the  most  astonishing 
agility. 

At  the  same  time,  this  emotional  attitude  makes 
many  people  excellent  haters.  With  large  numbers 
at  their  sides  they  may  be  worked  up  to  near  hys- 
terical pitch  over  the  most  idiotic  things,  and  even 
if  they  really  knew  better,  the  fear  of  not  conform- 
ing or  of  being  left  out  of  something  will  drive  them 
along  with  the  rest.  The  easiest  thing  is  not  to  think 
at  all  but  carry  on  because  it  is  'being  done.'  This 
is  very  handy  for  'interested  parties'  of  various 
shades  who,  by  keeping  up  an  emotional  tur- 
moil, can  be  sure  their  own  activities  will  not  be 
given  the  kind  of  scrutiny  of  which  a  cool,  detached 
and  objective  intelligence  is  capable. 

The  growing  instability  of  the  Price  System  in 
North  America  resulting  from  the  impact  of  science 


and  technology  on  our  social  structure  is  forcing 
social  decision  on  the  North  American  people.  When 
the  effects  of  this  impact  become  too  severe  to  be 
ignored  any  longer,  a  mass  movement  is  likely  to 
result,  the  ultra-conformists  going  along  with  the 
crowd  as  usual  so  as  not  to  be  left  out  of  things.  If 
this  movement  is  not  to  be  abortive  it  must  have  a 
direction  in  which  to  move,  with  a  goal  clearly  in 
view. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organization  that  has 
such  a  goal  in  view.  The  scientific,  technological 
age  in  which  we  live  is  forcing  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  adopt  a  factual,  scientific  attitude  toward  their 
means  of  livelihood,  their  hobbies,  and  even  their 
play.  It  is  only  natural  that  more  and  more  of  them 
begin  to  carry  this  approach  over  into  other  fields 
of  activity.  However,  such  is  our  growing  social 
crisis  that  this  haphazard  process  most  probably  is 
not  enough,  without  organization,  to  be  effective  in 
time.  Technocracy  is  an  organization,  the  ONLY 
organization,  v/hose  members  are  actively  training 
themselves  to  apply  science  to  our  social  order  that 
we  may  avert  chaos  and  build  a  civilization  on  this 
Continent  worthy  of  the  intelligence  of  man. 

Technocrats  are  a  group  of  busy  people,  working 
to  give  direction  to  the  mass  movement  of  our  citi- 
zens towards  the  New  America.  Are  YOU  one  of 
this  group?  If  not,  why  not?  Why  not  join  Tech- 
nocracy NOW  ? 

— George  Emms,  10553. 


PATCH   UPON   PATCH 


J-JAVE  you  ever  patched  and  patched  a  pair  of 
striped  overalls  and  tried  your  darndest  to  give 
the  old  worn-out  things  a  respectable  look?  Natur- 
ally you  want  your  better  half  to  look  clean  and  de- 
cent, and  at  least  covered,  no  matter  how  rotten 
that  covering  may  be;  and  of  course  in  these  days 
of  high  prices  you  try  to  make  said  striped  gar- 
ments last  as  long  as  possible. 

But  did  you  ever  think  how  much  this  resem- 
bles the  politician's  everlasting  patching  up  the 
Price  System  in  order  to  fool  the  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic?    (Even  the  stripes  match  up,  although  the  Price 
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System  resembles  more  the  little  animal  with  the 
stripes  down  the  back,  if  you  know  what  we  mean.) 
They  patch  it  here  and  stitch  it  there,  and  no  fool- 
ing, they  sure  have  stretched  out  the  life  of  the  rot- 
ten thing  and  have  made  it  look  very  respectable 
to  a  lot  of  people. 

But  some  of  us  have  seen  it  in  the  light,  and 
know  how  near  gone  it  is.  How  long  do  you  sup- 
pose it  will  stand  patching?  Someday  it  must  come 
to  the  end — even  as  the  faded,  worn-out  overalls. 


-Marjorie  Rowan,  12248-1. 
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Some  of  the  Gray  Cars  at  the  picnic  grounds  at  Hidden  Valley  Dude  Ranch,  near  Mission  San  Jose,  California.    Here 
the  Members  of  the  Motorcade  had  a  full  day  of  outdoor  enjoyment,  including  a  rodeo   and  a  picnic  lunch. 

Operation  Golden  Gate 


ONCE  more  Technocrats  from  all  over  Western 
United  States  have  gone  all-out  to  symbol- 
ize for  Technocracy  with  the  Gray  Fleet,  the 
most  striking  publicity  medium  ever  developed  by 
any  organization.  Hundreds  of  Members  arranged 
their  vacation  time  so  they  would  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  Technocracy  Motorcade  as  it  converged 
on  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  in  Operation  Golden 
Gate.  A  full  week  of  varied  activities  ensued  dur- 
ing the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  period. 

The  northern  contingent  of  Gray  Cars  mobilized 
in  Seattle  on  July  1  and  travelled  south,  gaining 
strength  and  numbers  as  other  cars  joined  in  at  Ta- 
coma,  Portland,  Grants  Pass,  Roseburg  and  other 
points  along  the  way.  The  itinerary  was  made  out 
well  in  advance  and  the  Motorcade,  now  a  discip- 
lined and  experienced  group,  kept  well  within  the 
schedule,  arriving  eventually  in  Sacramento  fifteen 
minutes  early,  on  July  3. 


In  Portland  they  were  given  escort  through  the 
city  by  the  Sheriff's  force.  Here  they  passed  by 
Vanport,  still  deep  under  water  from  the  big  flood 
of  May  30.  At  Vancouver,  Washington,  and  Rose- 
burg, Oregon,  and  other  cities  police  escort  was 
furnished  and  the  officers  seemed  to  enjoy  this  as- 
signment very  much. 

On  the  morning  of  July  3  the  Motorcade  mobil- 
ized in  Medford,  Ore.,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  parade 
formation  started  on  the  long  jaunt  to  Sacramento, 
California.  On  arriving  there  it  seemed  there  were 
Gray  Cars  everywhere  and  the  new  arrivals  were 
greeted  by  large  numbers  of  Technocrats  from  Cali- 
fornia and  also  from  the  contingent  which  had  ar- 
rived from  the  East  via  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

All  hands  were  quickly  billeted  and  directed  to 
the  various  restaurants  which  displayed  signs  read- 
ing, 'Welcome  Technocrats.'  After  dinner  all  hands 
congregated  at  the  Memorial  Auditorium  to  dance 
and  get  acquainted  and  to  greet  old  friends.  Here 
the  Gray  Fleet  Control  personnel  met  to  synchron- 
ize their  activities  and  to  appoint  an  over-all  Con- 
troller for  the  stay  in  the  Bay  Area. 

One  of  the  participants  reports: 

'The  next  morning  we  mobilized  at  0900  and 
started  on  the  last  lap  of  the  journey  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  view.  The  two 
MOUs   (Mobile   Organization  Units)   and   the  two 


GRAY  CARS  from  the  Seattle-Everett-Tacoma 
Area  were  met  and  escorted  through  Vancouver, 
Washington,  by  motorcycle  police. 

— Techphoto  by  Eckes. 
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'Big  Eyes,'  (800,000,000  candlepower  searchlights) 
led  the  way  and  the  cars  poured  out  onto  the  high- 
way in  a  steady  stream.  But  the  Big  Moment  ar- 
rived when  we  came  to  Vallejo  and  joined  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  parade  in  that  small  city. 

'The  planning  committee  of  the  local  parade 
cidn't  know  what  they  were  getting  into  when  they 
graciously  consented  to  allow  Technocracy  cars 
in  their  parade.  We  lined  up  on  the  main  street  three 
abreast  and  waited  for  the  parade  to  start.  The  lo- 
cal sound  car  advertising  the  festal  activities  an- 
nounced that  this  would  be  the  biggest  parade  that 
Vallejo  had  ever  witnessed.  He  didn't  dream  how 
true  his  words  were  to  prove! 

'The  Technocracy  Gray  Cars  fell  in  behind  the 
local  entrants.  First  came  the  Sound  Car  with  the 
full  length  cartop  sign  reading  'Technocracy — Op- 
eration Golden  Gate'  followed  by  the  two  MOUs 
and  the  two  'Big  Eyes.'  Then  came  the  Gray  Cars, 
three  abreast  and  practically  bumper-to-bumper. 
Keeping  this  formation  they  stretched  out  block 
after  block,  a  seemingly  endless  procession  and 
longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  parade  together, 
though  the  other  entrants  were  in  single  file  and 
spaced  far  apart. 

ONLY  A  PART  OF  THE  GRAY  FLEET  I 

'Hundreds  of  Technocrats  walked  along  the  line 
of  the  parade  and  distributed  Technocracy  litera- 
ture, with  the  Motorcade  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
people  reached  eagerly  for  the  literature  and  read 
it  avidly,  and  we  were  greeted  with  courtesy  and 
respect.  Meanwhile  the  leading  Sound  Car  was 
announcing  that  this  was  'just  a  part  of  Technoc- 
racy's Continental  Gray  Fleet,'  and  people  were 
heard  wondering  what  the  whole  Fleet  would  be 
like!  The  citizens  of  Vallejo  witnessed  a  Fourth  of 
July  parade  that  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

'At  about  1600  we  began  the  last  lap  of  the  Mo- 
torcade to  San  Francisco.  We  passed  over  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  in  a  continuous 
stream.  The  toll  gate  employees  checked  us 
through  the  toll  gate  with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 
(Incidentally,  what  politician  designed  that  marvel 
of  engineering?) 

THIS  LINE-UP  of  the  Gray  Fleet  in  Vallejo, 
California,  shows  the  two  MOUs,  the  announcing 
Sound  Car,  and  the  Gray  Car  with  the  big  cartop 
sign  in  the  lead.  The  line  of  Gray  Cars  disappears 
in  the  distance. 
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A  MIDGET  UNIT  of  the  Gray  Fleet. 

'When  we  arrived  at  the  Section  Headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  we  were  billeted  and  had  dinner, 
again  at  restaurants  which  showed  signs  of  'Wel- 
come Technocrats.'  Then  we  went  to  the  CIO  Hall, 
where  we  danced  and  visited  until  the  'wee  sma' 
hours'  of  the  morning. 

'On  July  5  we  were  up  betimes,  and  after  break- 
fast we  mobilized  and  went  in  parade  formation 
to  Hidden  Valley,  near  Mission  San  Jose,  for  a  pic- 
nic.    We  crossed  the  Bay  Bridge  again  and  were 
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met  by  an  Oakland  police  escort  consisting  of  45 
motorcycles,  5  squad  cars,  and  4  side  cars!  The 
Technocrats  were  thrilled  with  the  screaming  of  the 
sirens  and  the  sensation  of  going  through  red  lights 
with  the  blessing  of  the  police.  At  the  city  limits 
we  were  met  by  an  escort  of  State  Police,  who  took 
us  to  the  picnic  grounds  with  colors  flying.  The 
picnic  was  most  enjoyable,  with  an  excellent  lunch, 
and  a  rodeo  for  entertainment,  besides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  visiting  together.' 

*  *  *  * 

July  6  was  spent  in  covering  the  entire  Bay  Area 
with  symbolization  in  the  form  of  shorter  parades 
to  the  various  communities,  and  also  distributing 
free  literature.  And  that  evening  came  one  of  the 
big  highlights  of  the  occasion,  when  Technocracy's 
Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott,  addressed  the  Mem- 
bership at  a  meeting  in  the  Civic  Auditorium.  'The 
Chief  was  in  fine  fettle  as  he  discussed  Technoc- 
racy's stand  on  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and 
informed  the  Members  of  the  progress  of  the  Conti- 
nental Organization. 

On  July  7  some  Members  went  on  a  sight-seeing 
tour  down  the  Peninsula  as  far  as  Palo  Alto,  while 
others  remained  to  distribute  more  leaflets  and 
announce  forthcoming  public  meetings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland.  That  night  there  were  two  pub- 
lic lectures,  Harry  Wilkie,  of  Detroit,  speaking  at 
the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  and  Norwin  Kerr  John- 
son, of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  Leamington  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco.     Both  meetings  were  well  attended. 

The  next  morning   at  0700   the  Northern  contin- 


gent of  the  Continental  Gray  Fleet  mobilized  on  the 
Oakland  side  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  for  the 
trek  home.  They  kept  parade  formation  as  far  as 
Crescent  City,  California.  There,  a  part  of  the  cars 
dropped  out  to  visit  some  of  the  scenic  wonders  of 
Oregon.  All  of  them,  however,  met  again  in  Rose- 
burg  where,  at  a  Membership  Meeting,  they  re- 
viewed the  highlights  of  their  trip,  events  dramatic, 
humorous,  and  inspiring.  Some  of  them  told  also 
of  their  recent  experiences  in  connection  with  'Op- 
eration Overflow'  at  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  (See 
Issue  145.) 

In  Portland  again  on  July  10,  Members  enjoyed 
another  Membership  Meeting  and  dinner,  and  again 
the  stirring  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  were  told 
with  dramatic  effect. 

Operation  Golden  Gate  was  a  memorable  occa- 
sion for  all  who  took  part,  and  the  symbolization 
was  too  great  to  measure.  Excellent  as  was  this 
operation,  the  next  one  will  be  better  yet.  Technoc- 
racy is  ON  THE  MARCH. 

March  On! 


Blind  Leading  the  Blind 


A  HUGE  old  circuit  rider  in  the  Oregon  Country 
was  asked  to  pronounce  the  invocation  at  the 
first  territorial  congress  in  1845.  His  prayer  was 
perhaps  the  briefest  and  most  fitting  ever  uttered. 
He  arose,  spat  a  mouthful  of  tobacco-laden  saliva 
on  the  floor,  and  roared: 

'Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.'  If  this  gargantuan,  illiterate  old  soul-saver 
were  alive  today  he  could  have  with  more  fitness 
pronounced  his  now  famous  invocation  before  the 
august  body  of  republican  delegates  which  con- 
vened in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1948. 

There  was  something  pathetic,  something  tragic 
about  this  convention.   It  may  have  appeared  funny 
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to  the  thoughtless  citizen  who  observed  only  the 
buffoonery,  the  tumult  and  the  shouting,  the  froth 
and  the  feathers.  To  anyone  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  who  recognizes  the  peril 
facing  us  in  the  immediate  future,  the  total  lack  of 
a  constructive  program,  and  the  inability  of  those 
who  may  be  chosen,  next  November,  to  guide  the 
ship  of  state,  is  appalling. 

Let  us  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not 
an  attack  upon  the  Republican  Party  as  such. 
As  we  write  the  democrats  are  convening  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  the  same  scene  is 
being  reenacted  with  minor  modifications.  When 
the  Third  Party  convenes  there  will  no  doubt  be 
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the  same  wild  enthusiasm,  the  same  bombast,  and 
tragically,  the  same  lack  of  a  constructive  program. 
The  blind  leading  the  blind  cannot  hope  to  direct 
their  footsteps  toward  the  New  America  of  abun- 
dance and  security. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  feature  of  all  this  is 
the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  accept 
this  political  clowning,  this  demagogy,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  democracy  in  action  and  the  correct 
method  of  arriving  at  scientific  decisions. 

None  of  the  real  problems  confronting  the  people 
of  this  country  and  this  Continent  were  discussed 
at  the  republican  convention  and  their  platform 
indicates  that  they  can  offer  no  solution  to 
the  enigma  of  scarcity  in  t  h  e  midst  of  potential 
and  real  abundance,  or  that  they  intend  to  ap- 
ply physical  science  to  problems  that  demand 
a  scientific  solution.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  Third  Party,  the  Socialist  Party  or  the 
Communist  Party  will  contain  no  planks  dealing 
with  the  real  issues  facing  the  North  American  peo- 
ple. If  by  chance  the  party  that  assumes  power 
next  year  does  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  glaring 
ills  resulting  from  the  inefficiency  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem, the  measures  will  be  dependent  upon  finances, 
and  therefore  inadeguate.  Furthermore,  when  con- 
structive measures  are  attempted,  whom  do  you 
think  they  will  call  in  to  solve  their  problems? 
Econnomists?  Bankers?  Ecclesiarchs?  Labor  union 
leaders?  Business  men?  No,  of  course  not.  The 
nature  of  the  job  demands  the  services  of  the  scien- 
tists, technologists  and  engineers.  But  they  will  be 
sabotaged  and  hamstrung  from  the  start  by  lack  of 
finances  and  by  political  interference. 

A  GRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATION 

For  example,  the  floods  of  recent  months  with  the 
conseguent  loss  of  life  and  property  and  the  disas- 
trous soil  erosion  illustrate  graphically  the  inade- 
guacy  of  political  administration.  As  we  write,  a 
reader  of  The  Northwest  Technocrat  living  in  Wis- 
consin says  in  a  letter  to  us: 

Hope  you  print  an  article  about  the  Ore- 
gon Hood  and  how  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. We  could  have  used  a  lot  of  that 
water  here  this  year,  as  it  has  been  very 
dry  this  spring  and  summer.  Hay  crops  and 
pastures  are  gone  and  farmers  are  forced  to 
sell  their  cattle. 
One  could  search  the  platforms  of  the  various 
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political  parties  with  a  microscope  and  he  would 
find  no  reference  to  a  Continental  hydrology  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  smart  boys  may  make  speeches 
in  congress  about  flood  control.  As  Mark  Twain 
said  about  the  weather,  however,  'They  have  been 
talking  about  it  for  hundreds  of  years  but  nothing 
has  been  done.' 

Congress  failed  to  institute  a  housing  program 
before  they  adjourned  to  build  their  political  fences, 
and  none  of  the  parties  will  do  anything  about  this 
grave  situation  except  chatter.  Even  if  a  plank  is 
inserted  in  their  platforms  it  will  be  so  worded  as  to 
be  meaningless.  The  same  applies  to  all  other 
problems. 

Until  an  overall  design  for  a  Continental  opera- 
tion is  installed,  all  we  can  hope  for  is  more  of  the 
same  in  larger  doses.  This  is  a  bright  prospect, 
isn't  it? 

When  election  day  arrives  next  November,  go  to 
the  polling  place  if  you  wish  and  cast  your  vote  for 
'Doughty'  Dewey,  or  'Haberdash'  Harry,  or  'Hectic 
Hank,'  or  William  'Zero'  Foster,  but  don't  hope  for 
any  solution  of  those  problems  that  are  making  a 
nation  of  psychotics  out  of  us. 

If  you  are  really  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  are  seeking  a  solution  to  such 
problems  as  the  high  cost  of  living,  housing,  soil 
erosion  and  floods,  the  crime  wave  and  juvenile 
delinguency,  and  all  the  other  problems  endemic  to 
a  Price  System,  investigate  Technocracy's  program 
for  a  scientific  operation  of  this  Continent. 

—Archie  Sinclair,  12247-3. 


AN  INNOVATION  in  the  selling  field  has  reached  Se- 
attle and  its  environs.  Two  help-yourself  gas  stations  have 
been  installed  just  south  of  Seattle  City  limits  and  they  are 
both  operating  after  overcoming  the  first  Price  System  in- 
terference— an  attempted  permanent  injunction  because  of 
the  Fair  Trade  Practices  Act.  The  operator  of  one  of  these 
stations  claims  that  the  law  cannot  prevent  him  from  op- 
erating because  he  proved  he  is  not  'selling  below  cost.' 

That  is  fine  for  the  gasolene  user,  but  what  happens  to 
the  other  'free  enterprise'  stations  that  charge  four  cents 
more  per  gallon?  They  are  already  crying  about  poor 
business  in  that  neighborhood.  One  of  them  says  'We 
make  our  money  off  of  oil,  accessories,  and  service.'  Did 
you  ever  hear  about  the  boy  who  whistled  while  going  past 
the  graveyard,  to  keep  his  courage  up? 

The  'U  Serve'  man  informed  this  inquirer  that  because 
of  the  pressure  of  demand  he,  too,  is  going  to  have  to  in- 
stall a  line  of  oil,  tires,  and  accessories.— Research. 


CREDIT  for  the  cover  picture  on  our  last  month's 
issue  should  have  been  given  to  the  Imperial  Oil 
Review. 
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Developing  Trends 


11-YEAR-OLD  ROBBER  SLAYS 
GROCERYWOMAN 

MARTINEZ,  Calif.,  July  22.— (AP)— "I  saw  other  kids 
with  money,  and  1  didn't  see  why  I  shouldn't  have  some, 
too." 

That,  Sheriff  James  N.  Long  said  today,  was  the  reason 
11-year-old  Thomas  Edwin  Harrington  gave  for  shooting 
to  death  Mrs.  Daisy  Ebling,  42,  grocery-store  keeper.  But, 
frightened,  he  took  no  money. 

The  boy  is  one  of  nine  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Harrington,  who  came  to  California  from  McAlester,  Okla., 
three  years  ago. 

— This  raises  a  good  question.  Why  shouldn't  he  have 
what  the  other  kids  have?  And  that's  the  way  peo- 
ple get  money  in  the  "funnies."  Such  incidents  put 
the  issue  squarely  up  to  society. 

Only  Technocracy  has  the  answers. 

CHEMICAL  USE  MAY  SAVE  STORED 
GRAIN 

NEW  ORLEANS,  Juy  10.— By  slowing  down  the 
breathing  of  seeds,  government  scientists  have  found  clues 
to  save  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  losses  of  stored  grains. 

Chemical  sprays,  developed  in  years  of  research,  nearly 
have  eliminated  the  deterioration  process  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  some  experiments  made  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Heat  produced  by  breathing  causes  most  of  the  deteri- 
oration. The  chemicals  prevent  the  heat  by  slowing  down 
or  stopping  the  breathing.  They  do  this  by  action  on  en- 
zymes, organic  substances  in  all  living  matter,  which  affect 
vital  processes. 

In  tests  on  cottonseed  and  rice,  a  single  spraying"  has 
been  as  effective  as  many  repetitions  of  the  mechanical 
cooling  methods  in  general  use. — Asso.  Press. 

— Free  enterprise  just  can't  win!  With  technology  on 
the  job  it's  impossible  to  maintain  scarcity. 

300  MILLIONS  SOUGHT  BY  U.  .S. 

WASHINGTON,  July  11.— (AP)— American  business 
was  invited  today  to  pour  300  million  dollars  into  new  pri- 
vate investments  in  Europe  with  this  lure:  a  government 
guarantee  that  the  earnings  will  be  paid  in  dollars. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman  issued  an  order  under  which  his  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  will  take  the  foreign 
currencies  received  by  United  States  firms  going  into  the 
European  field,  and  will  pay  dollars  for  them. 

In  a  statement,  Hoffman  described  the  plan  as  "a  sub- 
stantial inducement  to  American  capital  to  seek  profitable 
employment  abroad." 

— This,  boys  and  girls,  is  what  is  known  as  'risking 
capital.'  Free  enterprise  is  very  willing  to  risk  its 
money  as  long  as  the  government  will  guarantee  its 
returns. 

ALL-TIME  BIG  CORN  CROP  IN  U.  S. 
FORECAST 

WASHINGTON,  July  9.— (UP)— The  Agriculture  De- 
partment today  forecast  the  largest  corn  crop  in  history — 
3,328,862,000  bushels. 

It  was  the  department's  first  estimate  of  this  year's  corn 
harvest.  Last  year's  crop  of  2,447,422,000  bushels  was  the 
smallest  since  1936. 

At  the  same  time  the  department  estimated  1948  wheat 
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production  at  1,241,751,000  bushels.  It  was  exceeded 
onlv  by  last  year's  all-time  record  crop  which  totaled 
1,365.000,000  bushels. 

The  1948  harvest  of  winter  wheat,  which  is  coming  to 
market  now,  was  placed  at  951,958,00(1  bushels.  The  spring 
crop,  which  is  harvested  in  the  fall,  was  estimated  at 
289.793.000  bushels.  Estimates  last  month  were  877,230,000 
and  315,195,000  bushels,  respectively. 

— Woe!  Woe!  More  embarrassing  surpluses  in  pros- 
pect! 

U.  S.  ENTERTAINMENT  INDUSTRY  DROPS 
INTO  POSTWAR  SLUMP 

NEW  YORK. — America's  entertainment  industry  is  re- 
ported experiencing  its  worst  postwar  slump. 

Printing  the  results  of  a  national  survey,  the  New  York 
1  hues  says  the  decline  "may  be  the  most  serious  manifes- 
tation to  date  of  a  trend  that  set  in  18  months  ago." 

The  slump  may  carry  the  amusement  business  down  to 
ils  prewar  level,  the  paper  said. 

Brock  Pemberton,  President  of  the  New  York  League 
of  Theaters,  was  quoted  as  saying  the  present  "financial 
slump  is  greater  than  anything  since  the  prewar  depres- 
sion." 

"The  people'  have  undoubtedly  stopped  throwing  their 
money  around,"  he  said. — C.  S.  Monitor. 

— Pecple  still  like  to  have  good  times,  but  the  "price 
tag"  makes  it  prohibitive  for  a  great  many  of  them 
to  indulge  in  most  forms  of  entertainment  except 
during  a  war  boom — or  something  similar. 

KING  COUNTY  GOES  TECHNOLOGICAL 

KING  COUNTY  (SEATTLE)  now  owns  a  lovely  new 
floor-scrubbing  machine  which  looks  like  something  Rube 
Goldberg  might  have  invented  but  is  said  to  do  the  work 
of  six  men  and  a  boy. 

The  new  machine  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself  in  six 
months,  said  Supt.  Floyd  Henderson  of  the  County-City 
Building.  'Now  we'll  get  all  10  floors  scrubbed  every  night, 
instead  of  just  the  first  two  and  every  other  one.  This  re- 
lieves us  of  hiring  four  extra  men.' 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

— It  looks  as  though  technology  has  an  answer  even 
to  that  perennial  question  which  is  asked  of  Techno- 
crats, 'Who  is  going  to  do  the  dirty  work?' 

$6,000,000,000  ARMS  PROGRAM  TO  AID 
BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON,  July  10.— The  nation's  prosperity 
boom,  already  riding  high,  will  get  another  $6,000,000,000 
shot  in  the  arm  during  the  next  12  months. 

That's  the  word  from  Defense  Secretary  James  Forres- 
tal,  who  says  the  armed  services  intend  to  spend  that  much 
on  new  business  orders  under  the  stepped-up  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Percentageswise,  the  new  arms  spending  will  be  about 
250  per  cent  over  the  present  procurement  rate,  officials 
sav.     The  bulk  will  go  into  factory  payrolls. 

Here's  how  the  orders  will  be  parceled  out:  Aircraft 
industry,  $2,000,000,000;  ships,  ordnance,  armament, 
$1500,000,000;  commercial  products,  $700,000,000;  food, 
$600,000,000;  clothing.  $250,000,000,  plus  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditures. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


The  $6,000,000,000  represents  increased  business  spending, 
alone.  Over-all,  the  services  have  authority  from  Congress 
to  spend  $14,700,000,000  through  the-  next  fiscal  year  for 
military  personnel  2nd  an  enlarged  defense  set-up. 

— Seattle  Times. 

— Business  must  be  served,  even  at  the  risk  of  plung- 
ing the  world  into  another  war. 

4,100,000  AVERAGE  $583  FARM  WAGES 

WASHINGTON,  July  12.— (AP)— About  4.100.000  per- 
sons were  hired  as  farm  workers  for  at  least  part  of  1947 
and  received  average  cash  wages  of  $583.  reports  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

This  average  represents  a  25  per  cent  hike  over  1945 
figures,  hut  the  gain  was  more  than  offset  by  a  38  per  cent 
jump  in  rural  living  costs. 

— Strange,  isn't  it,  how  these  farm  workers  manage  to 
stand  up  under  'prosperity!'  But  it's  stranger  still 
that  they  should  be  content  with  so  little  when  they 
could  have  so  much. 

EUROPEAN  AID  COMES  HIGH 

WASH  [NGTON. — E  c  o  n  o  m  i  c  Cooperation  Admin- 
istrator Paul  G.  Hoffman  has  announced  plans  to  send 
fl, 75 1,600,000  flowing  into  the  economic  stream  of  western 
Europe  during  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  amount  represents  $1,118,800,000  in  a  new  allotment 
for  grants  and  loans  for  the  three-month  period  and  a 
$632,800,(100  carryover  which  was  allotted  but  not  spent 
during  the  first  three  months  of  ECA  operations. 

Foreign  aid  is  costing  Americans  more  this  year  than 
the  total  outlay  for  schools,  police,  and  fire  protection,  and 
similar  local  services. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman  who  is  directing  the  European  Re- 
covery  Program,  made  this  assertion  in  a  radio  address  to 


be  beamed  to  Europe  by  the  World-Wide  Broadcasting 
l  oundation. 

"Foreign  aid  is  costing  the  United  States  $6,000,000,000 
this  year.  This  ...  is  more  than  the  amount  spent  by  all 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  United  States  for  fire 
protection,  police,  schools,  sanitation,  parks,  and  similar 
local  services." 

Congress  set  aside  $5,055,000,000  for  the  European  re- 
covery phase  of  the  program.  Xew  dollar  investments  in 
that  program  now  have  pushed  the  six-month  total  toward 
the  half-way   mark. — C.   S.   Monitor. 

— No  nation  can  support  a  population  greater  than  the 
means  of  the  resource  and  productive  capacity  of  its 
area.  As  long  as  national,  religious,  and  political 
ideologies  are  carried  away  with  the  notion  that  it  is 
their  function  to  populate  the  world  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  particularly  without  regard  to  the 
means  for  sustaining  the  ever-increasing  populations, 
there  can  be  no  possible  solution  to  world  problems. 

Every  attempt  to  alleviate  suffering  around  the 
world  has  only  aggravated  the  situation  by  provid- 
ing the  means  for  further  population  increase.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  cold-blooded  in 
refusing  help  to  our  neighbors  in  cases  of  specific 
disaster  or  crisis,  but  it  does  mean  that  our  reputed 
'humanitarian  intentions'  can  only  backfire. 

Our  humanitarian  intentions  are  specifically  geared 
to  the  necessity  of  bolstering  the  economy  at  home. 
There  apparently  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic  or  Patagcnian  aid  we  are  willing  to 
authorize  provided  that  it  bolsters  our  belief  that  we 
still  have  a  Price  System  capable  of  operating.  Of 
course  so-called  free  enterprise  skims  a  profit  off 
every  shipload  of  cur  non-replaceable  natural  re- 
sources that  leaves  the  dock — regardless  of  who  pays 
the  bills. 


Significant  Comments 


•  .  .  .  GOVERNMENT  WAS  MOVED  INTO  THE 

picture  to  hold  prices  down  here  and  up  there  and  to  re- 
strict the  movement  of  goods  by  quotas  or  to  encourage 
it   by   subsidies. 

With  all  these  changes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  economic 
theory  is  at  sea.  So  many  breaches  have  been  made  in  the 
old  rules  that  the  holes  are  bigger  than  the  fabric.  But 
no  new  rules  have  been  formalized.  Economists  still  talk 
in  idioms  coined  from,  or  formulas  generalized  from,  ex- 
perience with  a  system  now  shot  full  of  holes. 

Whether  Marxian,  statistical,  or  old-fashioned  liberal- 
ism they  are  working  with  ideas  developed  on  Saturday 
afternoon  jaunts  in  the  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top. 

—  Harold  Fleming  in  C.  S.  Monitor. 

9  IX  HIS  DISCUSSION  OF  SLAVERY  ARIS- 
totle  said  that  when  the  shuttle  wove  by  itself  and  the  plec- 
trum played  by  itself  the  chief  workmen  would  not  need 
helpers  nor  masters  slaves.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  was  establishing  the  eternal  validity  of 
slavery;  hut  for  us  today  he  was  in  reality  justifying  the 
existence  of  the  machine.  Work,  it  is  true,  is  the  constant 
form  of  man's  interaction  with  his  environment,  if  by  work 
one  means  the  sum  total  of  exertion  necessary  to  maintain 
life;  and  lack  of  work  usually  means  an  impairment  of 
function  and  a  breakdown  in  organic  relationship  that  leads 
to  substitute  forms  of  work,  such  as  invalidism  and  neuro- 
sis. But  work  in  the  form  of  unwilling  drudgery  or  of  that 
sedentary  routine  which,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Zimmerman  reminds 
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us,  the  Athenians  so  properly  despised — work  in  these  de- 
g-ading  forms  is  the  true  province  of  machines.  Instead 
i  f  reducing  human  beings  to  work-mechanisms,  we  can 
now  transfer  the  main  part  of  burden  to  automatic  ma- 
chines. 

This  potentiality,  still  so  far  from  effective  achievement 
for  mankind  at  large,  is  perhaps  the  largest  justification  of 
the  mechanical  development  of  the  last  thousand  years. 

— From  Technics  and   Civilization, 
by  Lewis  Mumford. 

o  WE  ARE  FINDING  THAT  CAPABLE  YOUNG 
teachers,  well-trained  are  leaving  the  profession  after  a 
year  and  giving  as  their  reason  the  sense  of  futility  and 
discouragement  that  comes  from  not  being  able  to  teach 
properly   such    masses    of   children. 

— Miss  Hilda  Maehling,   Executive  Secretary 
Dept.  of  Classroom  Teachers,  NEA. 

O    IF  THIS  UPWARD  TREND  CONTINUES  FOR 

the  next  six  months,  then  the  possibility  of  averting  a 
crash  will  have  been  narrowed  almost  to  zero.  The  incom- 
ing President  will  he  handed  a  time  bomb  guaranteed  to 
po  off  in  late  1950,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Along  with  that 
time  bomb  will  go  a  25!)  million  dollar  debt  that  costs  the 
i  ixpayers  5  billion  a  year,  just  for  interest.  The  debt  will 
male  -  it  far  more  difficult  for  the  President  to  overcome 
effects  of  the  crash  through  spending  for  public  works  and 
relief. — Marquis   Childs. 
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•  THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  UNION  (AF  OF  L)  IN 
New  York  is  reported  to  have  petitioned  the  Federal  Couri 
for  a  restraining  order  to  restrain  Western  Union  from 
further  installation  of  the  new  technology  they  are  install- 
ing— viz:  Directional  beam  Co-axial  cable.  Of  approxi- 
mately 47.0(1(1  employees  at  present  in  Western  Union,  some 
40,000  of  them  will  have  to  look  for  a  new  means  of  liveli- 
hood when  this  program  is  completed,  probably  about  1951. 

— E.  G.,  former  employee  who  has  already  been 
retired  for  similar  reasons. 

•  WHEN  AUTOMATISM  BECOMES  GENERAL 
ami  the  benefits  of  mechanization  are  socialized,  men  will 
be  back  once  more  in  the  Eden-like  state  in  which  they 
have  existed  in  regions  of  natural  increment,  like  the  South 
Seas.  The  ritual  of  leisure  will  replace  the  ritual  of  work, 
and  work  itself  will  become  a  kind  of  game. 

That  is,  in. fact,  the  ideal  goal  of  a  completely  mechan- 
ized and  automatized  system  of  power  production;  the  elim- 
ination of  work:  the  universal  achievement  of  leisure. 

— Lewis  Mumford. 

•  IT  IS  A  FACT  THAT  OUR  ECONOMY  IS 
now  a  brink-of-war  economy.  It  is  geared  not  to  a  phase 
of  negotiations  in  internal  affairs,  but  to  a  stage  of  pro- 
tracted rearming,  according  to  a  five-year  rearmament  plan. 
Our  current  prosperity  and  full  employment  flow  from  this 
brink-of-war  economy.  Once  we  start  cutting  back  on  re- 
armament we  start  cutting  back  on  war  contracts,  and  who 
knows  what  that  can  lead  to.  We  should  then  have  to  face 
the  difficult  problems  of  making  an  unplanned  free  enter- 
prise economy  work  in  peacetime.  We  have  hold  of  a  bear 
by  the  tail,   and  we  don't    dare   let  go. 

— Max  Lerner,  in  PM. 


9  A  GLANCE  AT  FIRST-QUARTER  CORPORA- 
tion  earnings  reports  explains  recent  decisions  of  General 
Electric,  L*.  S.  Steel,  and  Westinghouse  Electric  to  reduce 
prices.     There   wasn't   much  else  they  could   do. 

Industrial  profits  are  running  well  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 
Consequently,  industrial  strategy  called  for  some  public- 
relations  gesture,  especially  if  it  could  be  made  an  under- 
lying reason  for  not  granting  wage  increases. 

Joel  Dean,  professor  of  business  economics  at  Columbia 
University  and  a  man  experienced  in  the  art  of  industrial 
pricing,  made  quite  a  point  of  this  is  a  talk  to  the  U.  S 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week".     He  said: 

We  cannot  dodge  the  fact  that  the  level  of  prof- 
its has  a  bearing  on  wage  negotiations  and  upon 
the  climate  of  public  opinicn.  For  many  firms,  a 
gcal  of  'socially  acceptable'  profits  is  a  better  pric- 
ing guide  than  maximum  profits. 

— J.  A.  Livingston,  in  Seattle  Times,  May  2. 

a  TIN';  ARMY  ENGINEERS  HAVE  SPENT  HUN- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  flood  control  over  many, 
many  years,  and  yet  year  after  year  the  headlines  tell  of 
mounting  flood  damage.  The  Army  Engineers  are  an  effi- 
cient corps,  but  no  amount  of  efficiency  can  compensate 
for  the  pick-and-choose  tactics  that  result  from  the  grab- 
hag  of  flood  control  held   out  by   Congress  .   .  . 

We  will  hear  many  more  promises  from  the  politicians. 
When  the  two  parties  gather  in  Philadelphia  to  nominate 
their  candidates,  they  will  put  together  platforms  which 
are  traditionally  full  of  promises.  Some  day,  people  m  i\ 
begin  to  wonder  a  little  about  the  relation  between  promise 
and  performance.  Perhaps  even  the  political  carpenters  at 
Philadelphia  will  think  about  it  a  little  as  they  promise  and 
promise. — M  arquis  Childs. 


How  to  Live  on  60  Dollars  a  Month 

In  an  age  of  potential  abundance,  it  is  incredible  that  there  can  be  such  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  among  so  many  people. 


A  RECENT  study  of  living  costs  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  government,  reveals  the  fact  that  it 
now  costs  a  typical  city  family  of  four  from  $3,000 
to  $3,500  a  year  to  maintain  a  'modest  but  ade- 
guate'  standard  of  living  at  the  price  levels  existing 
in  June  1947.  About  the  same  time  as  this  report 
was  released,  the  United  States  News  reported  that 
the  average  take-home  pay  of  a  factory  worker 
with  two  children  was  $2,550  a  year,  almost  $1,000 
short. 

For  the  moment  we  are  not  going  to  concern  our- 
selves with  how  this  average  family  makes  up  the 
difference.  We  are  much  concerned  with  how  one 
group — our  senior  citizens,  eking  out  an  existence 
on  $60  a  month  old  age  pension — is  making  ends 
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meet.  That's  $720  a  year  or  $1,440  for  a  couple. 
Food,  clothing  and  housing  for  elderly  people  is 
more  of  a  problem  than  it  is  for  the  younger  and 
stronger  ones.  How  do  these  senior  citizens  man- 
age to  live  on  such  a  pitifully  small  amount  in 
these  days  of  inflation? 

In  his  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of 
January  17,  1948,  Matt  Weinstock  gives  us  one  an- 
swer— an  answer  that  probably  applies  to  many 
thousands  of  those  trying  to  live  on  inadeguate  pen- 
sions. We  pass  it  on  to  you.  It  is  a  highly  un- 
satisfactory answer  but  it  is  the  best  available  in 
this  Price  System. 

Once  upon  a  time,  $60  a  month  might  have  been 
considered  a  fairly  decent  salary.  Those  were  the 
days  when  you  could  buy  eggs  for  23  cents  a  dozen 
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instead  of  98;  milk  at  6  or  7  cents  a  quart  instead 
of  19;  meat  at  one-fourth  or  less  of  its  present  high 
price,  and  when  you  could  rent  a  house  for  $20  to 
$35  a  month  instead  of  $100  a  month  and  up.  Of 
course  it  still  wasn't  enough  to  raise  a  family  de- 
cently, but  a  single  person  could  do  pretty  well  on 
that  amount.  But  have  you  tried  lately  to  rent  a 
place  in  which  to  live?  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
find  even  a  room  fit  for  human  habitation  under 
$30  a  month.  And  we  defy  anyone  to  eat  on  less 
than  $4  a  week,  no  matter  how  modest  their  needs, 
and  maintain  their  health. 

$14  FOR  CLOTHING 

That  would  leave  $14  a  month  for  clothing,  utili- 
ties and  incidentals.  Medical  attention,  of  course, 
would  be  obtained  at  free  clinics  and  the  county 
hospital.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  try  living 
on  $60  a  month?  Yet  more  than  half  of  those  over 
the  age  of  65  are  living  either  on  charity  or  on  such 
pensions  as  the  various  state  governments  are  able 
to  pay,  and  in  1945  there  were  over  10  million  peo- 
ple. 

In  an  age  of  potential  abundance,  it  is  incredible 
that  there  can  be  such  a  feeling  of  insecurity  among 
so  many  people.  Many  newspaper  columnists,  who 
receive  a  great  deal  of  mail  from  their  readers, 
have  remarked  upon  it  from  time  to  time.  Ray 
Tucker,  for  example,  in  his  column  'News  Behind 
the  News'  once  wrote: 

Recent    communications   from   readers   of 
this  weekly  question-and-answer  column  re- 
flect the  economic  worry  and   uncertainty 
over    everyday   security    which   afflict   so 
many  people  in  these  troublous  and  critical 
days.     They  are  not  'gimmi'  letters  in  the 
strict  sense,  however,  so  much  as  pathetic 
appeals  for  assurance  against  want  and 
loneliness. 
And  from  time  to  time,  we  read  of  the  difficulties 
of  certain  groups  in  combatting  the  constantly  ris- 
ing cost  of  living.     One  of  these  groups,  the  white- 
collar  workers,  so-called,  have  always  been  notori- 
ously underpaid.     These  include  bookkeepers  and 
other  office  help,  school  teachers,  retail  clerks  and 
many  others  not  actually  engaged  in  productive  oc- 
cupations or  manual  labor. 

Another  group  is  the  small  bond  holder,  trying 
to  live  on  the  fixed  income  from  his  investments. 
These  groups  are  the  hardest  hit  in  the  present  in- 


flationary period  as  their  purchasing  power  has 
been  steadily  lower. 

But  it  is  with  those  living  on  meager  pensions 
that  we  are  at  present  chiefly  concerned  and  no 
one  has  more  vividly  presented  the  plight  of  these 
Price  System  victims  than  did  Matt  Weinstock  in  a 
recent  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  Said 
Mr.  Weinstock: 

The  big  question  of  the  day  from  many 
people  we  hear  from  is  not  Russia,  the  pres- 
idential election  or  the  atom  bomb — it's  'how 
rough  do  things  have  to  get  before  someone 
pays  attention?'  Consider  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain lady  pensioner.  With  the  help  of  a  wry 
philosophy,  she  says  it's  easy  to  subsist  on 
her  $60  a  month.  For  breakfast  she  allows 
herself  one  pint  of  tea — no  sugar,  no  cream. 
Certainly  she's  still  hungry  when  she  fin- 
ishes but  she  tries  to  keep  in  mind  Emer- 
son's Law  of  Compensation.  As  she  puts  it: 
'You  should  see  my  girlish  figure.  It  I 
were  only  younger  the  boys  would  whistle 
at  me.' 

Next  comes  what  she  insists  is  'brunch,'  a  shud- 
dery  word  at  best.  It  consists  of  one  cup  of  tea 
served  as  usual,  two  frankfurters  or  one  10-cent  can 
of  meat  mystery  (pig  squeals  and  whatnot),  the 
cheapest  vegetables  and  cheapest  fruits  obtainable, 
one  slice  of  100  percent  wholewheat  bread.  No  po- 
tatoes— she  can't  have  them  and  bread,  too.  But- 
ter? 'What's  that?'  she  asks.  She  eats  the  bread 
dry.  For  s  u  p  p  e  r — one  cup  of  tea  served  in  the 
usual  fashion,  one  slice  of  bread,  dry.  Then  there's 
the  matter  of  housing  which  she  finds  she  cannot 
ignore  due  to  her  tender  upbringing.  She  lives  in 
the  slum  district  extending  from  the  river  to  Olive 
Street  and  from  Sunset  Blvd.  to  5th. 

Pick  out  the  slummiest  houses,  those  most 
desperately  in  need  of  repair,  and  there 
you'll  find  a  goodly  number  of  us,  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  leaky  roofs,  dark  hallways, 
ragged  carpets,  cockroaches  and  unclassifi- 
able  smells.  Yet,  for  housing  we  pay  too 
much,  and  what  can  we  do? 
Next  comes  the  clothing  angle. 

We  wear  the  livery  of  the  poor.  It's  easy 
to  spot  us  a  block  off.  Ten  cent  stockings 
from  the  junk  stores,  ill-fitting  shoes  utterly 
unsuited  to  our  feeble  steps,  given  us  by 
friends  or  purchased  at  fire  sales.  Ditto  for 
hats  and  dresses.     In  other  words,  we  are 
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walking  rag  bags.    Why  should  we  be  pun- 
ished foi  being  old? 

Why  indeed?  Yet  in  this  land  of  potential  abun- 
dance for  all,  such  conditions  will  continue  to  exist 
as  long  as  we  insist  on  operating  our  social  econ- 
omy with  the  methods  used  in  the  past  ages  of 
scarcity. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  everything  we  pos- 
sessed or  hoped  to  possess  was  the  product  of  our 
own  individual  effort.  No  longer  are  the  products 
we  use  in  our  daily  lives  the  result  of  hand  tools 
and  human  labor.  But  the  social  system  of  those 
days  is  still  with  us — maintained  by  artificial  means 
for  the  benefit  of  those  few  who  profit  from  its  con- 
tinued operation.  Production  today  is  the  result  of 
high-speed  automatic  machines,  powered  by  elec- 
trical energy.  Human  beings  are  needed  in  de- 
creasing numbers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  only  to 
operate  the  simple  controls.  Yet  we  insist  upon  the 
continued  use  of  a  social  system  that  depends  upon 
scarcity  for  the  maintenance  of  its  values  and  upon 
the  widespread  use  of  human  labor  for  the  distribu- 


THE  hysterical  efforts  of  our  politicians, 
businessmen  and  financiers  to  help  the 
people  of  Europe  solve  their  problems, 
remind  one  of  the  story  of  the  drunk  in  a 
small  town  who  staggered  out  of  a  tavern 
and  across  the  sidewalk  to  where  his  car 
was  parked.  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for 
his  keys  without  much  success.  The  night 
marshall,  wishing  to  aid  him,  said: 

'Can  1  help  you,  Charlie?' 

'1  can't  fin  the  keys  to  my  car,'  said  the 
lush. 

The  marshall  put  his  hand  in  Charlie's 
pocket  and  produced  the  keys,  and  then 
guided  his  hand  so  that  he  could  unlock 
the  car.  With  the  aid  of  the  'cop'  Charlie 
got  under  the  wheel.  More  by  good  luck 
than  anything  else,  he  got  the  key  in  the 
ignition  switch  and  started  the  car. 

'Wait  a  minute,  Charlie,'  said  the  mar- 
shall, 'you're  surely  not  going  to  try  to 
drive  home?' 

'Chertainly  I'm  goin'  to  drive  home;  I'm 
in  no  condition  to  walk.' 

—A.S. 


tion  of  purchasing  power  necessary  to  move   the 
goods  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  statement  that  we  now 
have  60  million  people  employed,  forgetting  the  fact 
that,  if  true,  it  is  the  first  time  in  history,  made  pos- 
sible only  because,  following  a  world  war,  we  have 
a  large  backlog  of  consumer  demand,  plus  the 
heaven-sent  opportunity  of  dumping  huge  piles  of 
surplus  products  abroad.  It  is  a  passing  phase  that 
has  existed  for  about  a  year  and  will  be  over  in  an- 
other year — two  years  at  the  most — and  then  .... 
depression,  with  millions  of  men  once  more  roam- 
ing the  streets  looking  for  work — a  repetition  of  the 
lean  days  of  the  thirties. 

A  DEPRESSION  WOULD  HELP  SOME 

It  will  probably  be  much  easier  then,  to  live  on 
$60  a  month,  but  how  many  want  those  conditions 
again?  Not  many  of  you,  of  course,  but  that  is  all 
the  Price  System  has  to  offer  you.  As  long  as  this 
obsolete  system  is  allowed  to  continue  in  operation, 
we  are  faced  with  a  never-ending  cycle  of  booms, 
depressions  and  wars — wars  that  end  the  depres- 
sions that  follow  the  booms  that  follow  the  wars. 

America  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  Upon 
this  Continent  are  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the 
institution  and  maintenance  of  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance. We  have  the  natural  resources  that,  if  sci- 
entifically conserved  and  used,  can  last  the  people 
of  this  Continent  for  a  thousand  years.  We  have 
the  automatic  machines  which,  if  used  at  full  ca- 
pacity, can  turn  out  a  never-ending  abundance  for 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent.  We  lack  only  the 
mechanism  for  distributing  that  abundance. 

Yet  even  the  mechanism  is  available  whenever 
you,  the  citizens  of  this  Continent,  demand  its  in- 
stallation. Several  years  ago,  when  the  technolog- 
ical and  economic  trends  first  became  apparent,  the 
cocial  engineers  of  Technocracy  specified  the  form 
of  society  that  eventually  would  have  to  be  in- 
stalled. The  passage  of  time  has  only  served  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  that  social  design — the 
North  American  Technate.  The  events  of  today,  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  our  national  life,  the 
lack  of  any  sense  of  security  in  our  people,  all  point 
to  the  need  for  a  change  in  our  form  of  society. 

It  is  no  longer  a  g  u  e  s  t  i  o  n,  if  it  ever  was.  of 
whether  or  not  we  would  like  to  make  a  change. 
The  march  of  events  is  steadily  and  relentlessly 
forcing  us  to  make  that  change  and  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time — and  not  much  time  at  that.     How  long 
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it  will  be  is  impossible  to  say.  It  may  be  a  year, 
perhaps  five  years — or  even  as  much  as  ten — but 
eventually  the  people  of  this  Continent  will  be  com- 
pelled to  face  the  inescapable  fact  of  social  change. 
When  that  time  comes  it  will  be  necessary  to  effect 
a  transition  into  the  economy  of  abundance  which 
our  natural  resources  and  the  extent  of  our  techno- 
logical development  dictate.  To  fail  to  make  that 
transition  will  result  in  social  chaos  from  which 
very  few  of  us  will  emerge  alive  and  in  the  process 
of  which  civilization  on  this  Continent  will  be  set 
back  hundreds  of  years. 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  this  is  an  exaggeration? 
If  so,  you  fail  to  understand  the  nature  of  our  way 
cf  life.  You  probably  believe  what  the  clever  pro- 
pagandists of  the  Price  System  want  you  to  believe 
— that  business  and  politics,  with  emphasis  on 
free  enterprise,  is  the  American  way  of  life.  It  is 
not!  That  is  the  way  of  life  of  the  scarcity  econo- 
mies of  Europe  and  Asia  and  it  was  brought  over 
here  by  the  early  settlers.  Our  way  of  life  has  been 
slowly  developed  since  those  days  and  is  mani- 
fested in  the  vast  array  of  automatic  machines  that 
supply  the  myriad  things  we  use  in  our  daily  lives. 
It  is  seen  in  the  wonders  of  modern  science,  open- 
ing the  way  for  us  to  a  New  America  of  peace, 
abundance  and  security. 

But  the  old  way  of  life  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  this  New  America  and  before  we  can 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  work  our  scientists  and 
engineers  have  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  scrap  the  old  system  in  favor  of  one  that  not 
only  can  produce  abundance,  but  can  distribute  it. 
This  the  Price  System  cannot  do,  because  it  has  its 
very  roots  in  scarcity.  It  was  developed  under  con- 
ditions of  scarcity  and  can  operate  only  under  those 
conditions.  It  is  as  senseless  to  insist  upon  the  con- 
tinued use  of  this  outmoded  social  system  as  it 
would  be  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  covered 
wagon  as  a  mode  of  transportation  when  the  strato- 
liner  is  available. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who  are  struggling 
to  maintain  life  on  $60  a  month — some,  perhaps,  on 
even  less.  We  might  mention  in  passing  that  the 
average  monthly  payment  to  the  710,000  persons 
already  retired  under  the  federal  old  age  pension 
is  now  $37.50.  Well,  just  remember  that  this  is 
about  all  the  Price  System  has  to  offer  those  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  unable  to  save  up 
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the  $50,000  necessary  to  enable  them  to  retire  on  an 
adeguate  income.  Very  few  of  us  will  ever  have 
the  opportunity  to  save  up  that  amount,  since  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  population  are  earning  enough 
to  enable  them  to  save  anything  during  the  course 
of  their  working  days.  And,  in  our  old  age,  the  rest 
of  us  will  be  constantly  faced  with  the  question: 
'How  to  Live  on  $60  a  Month.' 

Why  not  take  steps  now  to  investigate  the  de- 
sign of  social  operation  that  has  so  much  to  offer 
you?  Information  will  be  gladly  supplied  at  any 
Technocracy  headquarters  or  you  may  write  direct 
to  Technocracy  Inc.,  care  of  this  magazine.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  literature  or  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  wish  to  ask.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  investigate  and  join  Technocracy  NOW! 

—11834-1. 


JAPAN  TO  GET  400,000  TONS  OF  UTAH 
IRON  ORE 

LONG  BEACH.  Calif.,  July  24.— (AP)— More  than 
400,000  tons  of  American  iron  ore  will  be  shipped  to  Japan 
in  the  next  few  months,  according  to  E.  J.  Amar,  port 
manager,  here. 

It  will  he  the  largest  such  consignment  in  history, 
Amars  said,  and  the  first  shipload  will  leave  here  next 
Wednesday. 

The  ore  is  coming  by  rail  from  mines  near  Lund,  Utah, 
and  is  going  to  Japan  as  part  of  the  MacArthur  recovery 
program,  which  calls  for  supplying  the  Japanese  with  raw 
materials  to  rebuild   their  economy. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocrat  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American— you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


PICTURES 

ABOVE— The  Seattle  Area's  MOU  (Mobile  Organi- 
zation Unit)  and  the  'Big  Eye' — 800  million  candle- 
power  searchlight, — in  Redwocd  City,  California,  dur- 
ing Operation  Golden  Gate.  The  MOU  pulls  the 
Big  Eye,  and  its:lf  contains  short  wave  radio  equip- 
ment and  an  auxiliary  power  unit.  Following  the 
Mctcrcade  operations,  this  unit  spent  several  weeks 
visiting  various  towns  and  cities  in  the  same  area, 
giving  public  lectures  and  distributing  literature  and 
information  about  Technocracy.  It  met  with  fine 
cooperation  from  city  officials  all  along  the  way.  Ex- 
cept where  loca'  ordinances  prohibited  their  use,  the 
scund  equipment  and  the  Big  Eye  attracted  large 
numbers  of  peo;.  le  from  many  miles  around. 

— Techphoto  by  Carlson. 


AT  LEFT— The  big  picnic  at  Hidden  Valley  Dude 
Ranch  furnished  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  general 
get-together  of  the  Membership. 

INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

ABOVE  AND  CENTER— Views  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  Parade  at  Vallejo,  California. 

— Techphotos  by  Eckes. 

LOWER  LEFT— A  Seattle  Sound  Car  with  cartop 
sign. 

LOWER  RIGHT— A  trailer  unit  with  searchlight 
cciuipment  which  v. as  pulled  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Area's  MOU. 


COVER  PICTURE— UPPER— A  striking  roadside 
sign  near  Sacramento.  LOWER — Gray  Cars  waiting 
(o  enter  the  Fourth  of  July  Parade  at  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Your  Security 


THE  flimsy  security  of  the  Price  System,  for  which  we  hope,  strug- 
gle, cheat,  worry,  and  degrade  ourselves,  and  for  which  we  often 
die,  becomes  a  traitor's  cause  in  the  light  of  Technocracy's  blue- 
print for  the  balanced-load  operation  of  this  Continent.  We  think  that 
it  is  lethargy  or  ignorance  that  permits  most  Americans  to  support  the 
practices  and  policies  of  the  status  quo.  But  we  also  realize  that  the 
mere  probability  of  abundance  and  security,  or  even  the  general  desire 
for  it,  will  not  constitute  sufficient  motivation  for  Americans  to  over- 
come their  lethargy  to  the  extent  of  uniting  for  social  acton. 

Only  the  inability  of  the  Price  System  to  continue  in  operation  on 
this  Continent  will  force  you  to  make  a  decision  in  favor  of  social 
change.  That  time  is  now  closer  than  you  think.  As  the  crescendo  of 
advancing  technology  reaches  greater  speeds  and  greater  power,  your 
Price  System  'security'  is  being  shaken  apart.  Which  way  are  you  pre- 
paring to  turn?  The  politician  makes  promises,  the  economist  has 
hopes,  the  businessman  voices  confidence,  but  the  scientist  knows  of 
what  he  speaks. 

Add  up  the  fruits  of  politics,  of  finance,  of  business,  and  compare 
them  with  the  fruits  of  science  over  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Weigh 
each  in  the  balance  of  general  welfare  and  security.  Then  decide 
which  to  trust  with  your  future — with  the  future  of  this  Continent.  On 
your  decision  and  your  action  depends  the  collective  security  of  all 
North  Americans,  including  your  own. 

Technocracy  Inc.  stands  ready  to  show  the  way  whenever  you  and 
enough  other  Americans  give  your  consent  to  bridge  the  gap  to  the 
New  America.  Are  you,  personally,  ready  to  give  the  signal  to  go 
ahead  ? 

Wilton   Ivie. 
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